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the crisis at Waterloo. 

MAJOR GAWLER*S ANSWl^t TO SIR fiUSSEY VIVIA^j’s REPLY,” &C. 

IVfy DEAR General, 1833. 

I FELT much regret at, being prevented, by some of those unavoidable 
occup^i^is to which military men in active employment are OTi^ject, 
from replying in the last Joiifiial to your objections. Like regret in ^ 
many otiici* ^ises, however, this I believe had no just foundation ; for 
the sij^iject at issue is not nature that interest in it should fade in a 
month, mnd the delay enables me to be more sure that 1 continue to 
acj^jcre to a resolution, with which I, from the first, sc4 out, of advanc- 
ing neither assertion nor argumc!:t without good grounds and careful 
consideration. 

The accuiircy of your account of tlic movements and cliarges of your 
own brigade, allowing for tliose minor misconceptions from which, 
under such circumstances, no man can be surely exempt, 1 will not 
presume to question. No one then ])resout can have a better, and few 
so good a claim to correctness on those j)oints as yourself. I therefore 
gladly receive your detailsf as far as they are positively defined, as 
^akut?’>re tidditiJiii^^to the history of Waterloo ; and will take tlie lilj^rty 
of turning them tcT advantage^in a future corrected account of the crisis 
and clos^*. But wTiile admitting, almost without a doubt, the correct- 
iicssrJO'f your narrative of facts, I must dispute, to a ^rcat extent, the 
justice of your inferences ; fur wl^i^e in matters of fact our narratives 
may be sliown to be in ahnest complete accordance, in matters of in- 
ftrence, they certainly are at almost as gomplc;^e variance ; and having 
made public both^facts and inferences, 1 am .bound to defend cither, 
witJiRut respect of persons, against all kssailanls, as far as 1 c(?ntiriue 
to belici^e lliein to be consistent ^ith trum. • 

The paramo-^^nt feature qf^inference, in wliidli your reply differs from 
my account is this : You c<ificeivc, that the erkis of Waterloo extended 
to the British attack iipjn the French j)ositio a ^ ; while I describe the 
crisis as terniinalin^ •&'ih the last rt^pidse of the French* from the 
British position. In pui*s5i.^S^ this queftion, it is of course essential 

r-n ^ ^7 

♦ When I had fully quitted the position, and was probiAily about midway toward* 
that of tfi£ enemy j" is your desfri|jtian of thegrouind on whicl) the 6th brigade formed 
for its/rJ? charge. — y. S. Jouni., p. .316. *' * 
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never to lose sight of the fact, tkit,4ike^e Concluding scenes of every 
other well-fought field, those Wtterloa fell under one or Ite^therof 
two perfectly distinct periods ; pW jgr thai^f th^crms, which, as to thtf 
result of4lie action, is the climax of doubt; or under that o\ the close, 
4he immediately consequent period ,of certainty. Now, of all 
numerous accounts ofihe action and portions of the action whicji ha^e 
come before the public, until your reply, there never, I think, ^as one 
whi^i questioned the fact that victory was certain to the allies from 
the moment the Imperial Guard was fairly beaten off the British 
position : •all, of course, at the same time admitting that the extent of 
the destructive effects of that victory upon the French army was not 
established for some hours afterwards. You yourself while holding 
forward the inference that the certainty of victory wa^fnot established 
until after the charges of two regiments of Biie 6th bri^j^ade of cavairy 
do not advance a singly, argument* to pro^>2 that at the commenceme^ 
of these charges, victory, abstractedly as victory;'^a8 at all *doubtful^ 
and your dwn narrative exhibits conclusive evidence of the opposite 
fact. ^ 

Ydffr charges commenced not from the*rear, or from the Armpit, or 
from the slope of the British posititn ; from these the charge of 
Adam's brigade had already driven the enemy ; but it coriqmenced from 
about midway between the two positions — ^this is an importaiftlbtate- 
ment of yours, “ about midway towards that of the enemy ")-»and» as 
the valley betvveoift was not more than 500 yards across, the troops ujapn 
whom the charges were directed must have been on the first rising of 
the French position, (about in the line of the^squares of the Old Guard, 
though probably much to their left,) not making any effort to restore 
the battle, but employed solely in covering the retreat. The remains 
of the enemy's cavalry your brigade gallantly dispersed, the artillery 
they took, and the columns of infantry which were not attacked, 
attempted no forward movement, but hastily retired from the field — it 
must be supposed, for nothing more is heard of them until half^a mile 
farther to the rear they are charged by Vandeleur's Jbrifade j^*.finfl yo^ 
cross and recross the ground with but two or three ^ttendants.f And 
so certainly at that time was retreat the object of the whol^ French 
army, that after J:he first charge of youf leading regiment of lihSsars, 
when a portion of it, in full success^pjushing forward rapidly beyond the* 
ground at which the charge commenced, was thrown under the ^^l*e of a 
square of the Old Guard fart}ier to the rear than La Belle Allianc?, 
and half a mile in a direct line from the summit of thf^ British position]: ; 

J \ ^ ^ 

After quoting my account of tnl conclusion of the charge of the 5^dJipon the 
columns, of the Imperial GuSrd, you observe~*‘ I^re, you say, ended the battle (my 
word is crisis) of Waterloo : the subsequent movements were only directed fo complete 
the victory . . . .but I must beg to put in a few words ^^r the troops engaged in what 
subsequently took place,” — directly implying that you wi}jh to extend the crisis to their 
subsequent barges, and your other principal arguuvs^tsl^ave certainly the same 
object. * 

t “ I had with me only an orderly dragoon, tw^o othex%ien of the l8th.”— 
U. S.Journ.,p.317. r ^ * 

f The square retired by descending info the hollow road. . • .and then proceeded 
up it until it reached the high road beyond La Belle Alliance.’’ — U S. Jou|p., p. 316. 
An attentive consideration of the pla|r in the July Number: of the U. S. Journal^ with 
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even squart was engaged in making its retreat, and even at that 
^istam Jioint, a regiment^ of red^ftied infantry was coming close 
upon it in full pursuit. * ^ • 

^ J’he period which I have set apart as the crisis, the, climax of uncer- 
^inty, is of a different character fr An that in which your earliest charge 
was made. It cannot be said that victory was certain to tlie allies, 
when 10,000 fresh and fine grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, seconded 
by 6000 of the 1st corps, and supported by as many more of th? 2d, 
pressed desperately up the centre of the face of a position, on the 
whole length of which stood, I have said 35,000 men, but you say 
10,000 less, — “ a mere handful,” the greater part of them thoroughly 
exhausted soldiers or very indifferent auxiliaries. 

* It cannot be (jaid that victory was certain to the Allies, when a por- 
^ tiorf of the allied force g^e way jbefore the ^ury of this attack, and 
fwhen, at a point defended only by Maitland’s and Halkett’s exhausted 
brigades, (the first teduced to*ihe numbers of a wgak bdttaflon, and the 
latter to those of a few companies,) the headmost grenadiers of the 
Guard gained the summit of the British position, and, still unctTfecked, 
pressed desperately forward, with deafening shouts of “ Vive TEmpe-: 
reur ! Vive Napoleon I 

Bi^^on the contrary, when emerging from the reverse cover of the 
British position, the 52d, v^ith SfbO bayonets, covered by the 71st, with 
700 more, had wheeled up upon the flank of these desperate masses, 
hlRl poured in a most destvuctivejire, had charged, broken, and driven 
them, with those who seconded them, in one wild mingled mass of 
confusion, across the whole front of attack to the rear of La Haye 
Sainte, and when the greater part of the French army, panic- struck at 
the event, was seen on the face of their position, cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery intermingled, and rushing in similar confusion to gain the 
chaussde to Genappe ; — then, indeed, as to the abstract question of 
victory, the period of do^ht had completely passed away, it was 
uncliangsably feidain to the Allies, and so decided in its charaoter, 
that evei* from that moment confidence might have assumed the 
place of expectatidh in proclaiming that the sun of Napoleon had set 
for eperVith the sunset of Waterloo.* , 

I hold, therefore, that there arck still unshaken grounds for main- 
*taining; the passage — “ Thus ended the grand crisis of Waterloo. 
J&rom this period the success of the AUies was established beyond a 
doubt; and their subsequent movements were ^ly directed to complete 
the jjjctory.” • * • • 

'fliis is the essential point of diflcrencl between us. Compared with 
it, all others sink into insignificiince. For yoi^yourself have declared 
that the enlarges of your bri^^We were subsequent to the events which I 
have marked out as the grisis. You yourself have admitted that those 
events may have taken ^place as I havq described themt ; aiid that if 

^ 0 — nil — ~ 

regard to •the road describe^* 1 think, bring conviction that the square 

charged oy the 10th W very near iti proper nlace, and you do not dispute if. 

* It Appears to me, on consideration, that in the ]Narrati^ the time was given a 
quarter of an hour too early, and that the sun really set during the repulse of the 
Imperial C^pard. I do not say this to make a coincidence, but a correction. , 
t “ Nor do I pretend at all to interfere with (excepting to correct what appearB.to 
me an error in distance) your statement as regards the aflack of the 52d, immediately 
in advance of La Haye Sainte.”—Fage SI 7, ‘in 
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they did indeed comprehend the cjrisis, that, certainly, tfne glorioug^close 
of the victory is, in a very great ip^asure, be attributed to the 52d, 
regiment*: Begging you, therefore, to observe and bear in mind 
constantly the carhparati\^ ifisignificance of all the other points whkh - 
»you impugn, I prgceed to examine ttiese also. 

To the narrative of the movements of Adam’s brigade in the Period 
whi<j^ I have marked out as the crisis, you make two, and but two 
objections. These are on very secondary points, and arise almost cn- 
tirely^frorfi inference. 

You object to the passage, “ the headmost companies of the Imperial 
Guard crowned the very summit of the position.” Your grounds of 
objection are, not that you saw the head of the column of the Imperial 
Guard, and that it was repulsed before it reached the su^ijinit ; but that, 
in front of your own brigade, the French tl^d not crown the summit ; 
and that, on the^ next day, the mass of the enemyVi xlead and dying lay** 
below the crest Wth regard to the fftst ground of objection, the 
extreme right of your brigade was probably 300 yards to the left of the 
point ^t which the Imperial Guard attackeef, and the sm^k^ was 
^ intensely thickt ; it is therefore quite ionceivable, that the Imperial 
Guard may have stood on the very summit, and not have^been per- 
ceptible to you. In front of the 6th j^rigatjp, those of thd^ enetiiy^who 
beat back the Nassau troops upon your horses’ heads, must, at the 
least, have been wry close upon the summit ; and it is possible that, bn 
portions even of this front, some may actually have reached it withofit 
coming under your personal observation. .i 

With regard to the second ground of objection, I quite agree with 
you that the mass of the enemy’s dead and dying lay below the crest; 
and when you say farther, that a few French infantry lay within our 
line, we are still at agreement, and you support the very fact against 
which you appear to be objecting: for the course of our line was 
rather in rear, than in front of the summit; and I think it will not be 
coifiestech that between the two great roads, the ImpcnaUGuard jftid the 
crowd oi skirmishers which went with it, penetrated at the Idast as faif* 
as any infantry during the day. I have not stated that many fell on the 
summit: those who attained it were cilgaged in flank with' the Jeft 
companies only of the 52d, and began very soon to give ground to the^ 
right and rear. What also in other places would be *called»many," 
might, on such a field, apj>eafr a few. 1 did not see the head of tlic 
imperial column, but ofccers and men who were on the left of the 52d 
have Seen decided in the assertion, that it really crowned the summit of 
the position, so that the left flank of the regiment, stationed as it was 
behind the summit, wa^ almost turned when the order was ^ven to 
advance. My attention , on the right was principally attracted by the 


With respect to the inference^ you have as indeed with anything yon 

have stated, 1 have little to say, excepting only as regards the 6th Crfgade of 
cavalry,”— Page 320. ^ % 

* “ If so, certainly the glorious close of that victory was, in a very great measure, 
(taking your account of the movements of the 52d to be correct,) to be athibuted to 
that regiment.” — Page 315. • ^ ^ 

f The smoke at this moment was so dense on the side of the hdb th^t it was 
scarcely poaisible to sec ten yards before us.”— Page 313. 
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artillerymen in it# front who, to the letter, were driven from Jtheir 
guns, the close intensity of the musketry, for some seconds before 
*the 52(1 moved forward ; a tircumstaHce which alone appears to show 
that the great column of attack to the left of the 52d, from which the 
4rb proceeded, must have really gaii^d the summit befdfe the ^repulsing ^ 
cliarga took place. ’ • 

As tt the other point to which you object, of the distance of some 
guns which enfiladed the 52d on its right flank, and were driven off by 
the right section, I should be hapjiy to be able to make oath to every 
other detail of the action, as confidently as I could, if necessary, to 
this. The guns were very close for artillery, — close enough to justify 
Sir John Colborne’s permission to attempt the driving them off, as the 
result also proved ; and yet^ not close enough for the section to open 
its fire with etmt, until it ^^ad run about 100 yards towards them. 
Of these two points I am peftitive; ^nd i/iey fixihe distance at between 
300 and 400 yardft* The circumstances were suflicieiutly ^urgent to 
justify a very desperate attempt. Sir John Colborile, galloping to the 
right from the centre,, kid just said, “These guns will destroy the 
regiment.^ Three flekl-picces, enfilading a four-deep line with grape, 
at a short range, must soon cause fearful havoc. The attempt, how- 
ever, was by no means of a desperate character. The guns were 
withoUr any close support, -•-no fogitives were near. They were not 
(as yo* say) “ flying in ever^ direction,” but in one close, immense 
m*68, before the front of the 52d. A section then consisted of about 
ten file, — and to twenty extendeef skirmishers, — it is an easy task to 
drive off\ though not io* cap lure two or three unsupported field- 
pieces. This 400 yards did certainly, as you infer, bring the section 
nearly to the position “ in which the reserve of the enemy was posted 
to cover the retreat^ and this is an important fact : for the section 
then found itself within 250 yards of the squares of the Old Guard, 
and found them standing on the first rise of the French position, in 
perfecUy pndisturbed steadiness. The guns, detached and firing 250 
yards in tieir frontt prove most positively, that no British cavalry wfire, 
or had been recenUy charging, in the immediate neighbourhood ; and 
the steadiness of the squares, — jiot firing a shot or attempting to move, 
— buf standing in the same line with cuirassiers, as» steady on their 
Tight, furnishes abundant corroboration to the same efiect. 

It ajTpears, therefore, not only that the precise place and limit of the 
crisis has been correctly stated, but that yowr only two secondary 
objections to my a#count of it do not hold good: ^ • 

'ij^th regard to the period described ii} my account as the close of tl^e 
action — that this period, including all the charges of your brigade, was 
subsequeiU to that which I have described as the crisis, it must be re- 
membered, there is no cjuestion whatever between us, for you yourself 
positively declare it. Of fhe accuracy of the account of the movements 

^ .1 . - ■ ■ 

* Th^ evidence ofAn officer of tli^t battery would be very valuable on this and 
other points. • 

f “ The right section wheeled up and drove them Oisis and Close, &c. 

“ Do 3 {pu really mean to say that a section of the 52d quitted the body of the 
regiment and captured^ilrxee guns, 400 yards distant from it ?'* — Sir Hussey Vivisn^s 
Reply, &<;, 

t U. S. J., pages 314, 315. 
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of the 52(1 and Tlst regiments in its duration, I feel uery confid^t ; and, 
for all that is said in your rejtly, have a right to be so, for you knovy 
nothing of the 52d * ; and th(J6e of thef71st you impugn but in one 
point, and that very doubtfully. You say “ whether those friends,” Jthe 
regimen^ that* fired on the square which the lOtli charged, “ wei^e 
the 71st reghnent, or a regiment of Hanoverians, I will not presume 
to say, but the inipression on my mind has always been that ttiey were 
Hafioverians.” 

I have stated that this red regiment was the 71st, and while well 
weighing the contents of Sir Thomas ReyneU’s letter in tlie last U. S- 
Journal, still hold, that if any regiment of infantry was found by the 
10th hussars in close pursuit of a square of the Old Guard, near the road 
which falls into the chausst^e to Genapp^ on its right side beyond La 
Belle Alliance, it could have been no otker than that regiment, %hich 
united with the 52d ill* driving the squarA of tlm Old Guard from the 
first rising of. their position, on the same side ot^he chausstle, in their 
front of La Belle Alliance. When the 52d crossed the chausstle to pur- 
sue (j^ie of these squares along the left side, the red regiment qn its right 
pressed after two squares along the right side, and 400 yards farther in 
its course must have crossed the point at which the 10th found the red 
regiment and the square of the Old Guard. No regimefct’^woj^ld have 
left an enemy’s square behind it, or if* by aily accident they had done so, 
the rest of the British infantry was at that time several hundred*yards in 
the rear ; so tha?, on the supposition that the 10th came up with finy 
other regiment, your brigade must liave been still less in advance than 
even I have described them, which you certainly will not admit. 

That the 71st was the rerl regiment, which covered the right flank of 
the 52d in its charge on the columns of the Moyenne Guard, an^J imme- 
diately afterwards joined with it in attacking the squares of the Old 
Guard, I never before Sir Thos. Reynell’s letter heard questioned. The 
7 1st was brigaded with the 52d, it was in square immediately on its 
right in the scene preceding the great attack on t)ae Jmpeiyak Guard, 
and it was near it at daylight the next morning. ' « 

The testimony of eye-witnesses has always placed the 52d and 71st 
together in the attack on the squares oL the Old Guard. Kinwaid, as I 
before quoted him, says — ^ 

“ The enemy made one last attempt at a stand, on theorising ^ground' 
to our right of La Belle Alliance ; but a charge from General Adames 
brigade” of wliich tlie*52d sCnd 71st were the red regiments, “ again 
t^irew them into a state of confusion.” ^ 

« Beauchamp, as quoted by you, says — ^ 

“ The 52d and 7l8t regiments of Gieneral Adam’s brigade soon put 
to flight the battalions which endeavoured to stand on the high road.” 

And the story has several times appeared in print, that the 52d and 
Tlst, after turning the reserve of the Old Guard, “ separated, and run- 
ning on two sides of an oval^ met again, and thiL^cut off several thou- 
sand prisoners,” which, in the general fact, took placNj with the^52d, and 
some other red regiment from La ‘Belle Alliance to Rosomme. ^But, if 

0 

^ I know nothing of what occurred to the 52d on the either side of the high 
road. . . .Nor do 1 pretend at all to interfere with. . . .your statement as regards the 
attack of thQ^52d immediately in advance ofiLa Uaye Sainte.” — p. 317. 
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the ipovementst)fthe 7l8t, from the time it left the British position until 
it reached the farm of Caillon, were^ confined, as Sir Thomas Reynell 
appears to describe them^ to the mer^ pursuit at a distance of two 
columns of the enemy, then am I in error, and so history, as to the 
number of the regiment which uhited with *tbe 52d, in a clQse attack^ 
upon the squares of the Old Guard — squares certainlf , and not columns^ 
the ftank faces fronted outwards, and mounted officers in the centre^. 
But whether mistaken as to the number or not, the facts of the cofidiict 
of a red regiment on the right of the 52d remain the same^ and this, 
as a fpundation of evidence with regard to other points at issue 
between us, is not in the slightest degree impaired. I, therefore, in 
this reply, leave the number 71 to represent the red regiment on the 
right of the 52d, having as yet no clear and concise distinction 
for itt. 

The circumstance ot that red regiment opening a lire on the square 
I had from yoursflf ; and to me, this conduct yi a regiment in line, 
pressing up a hill, and exhausted with a long and very rapid advance, 
appear^ exactly whatf would happen, and undeserving of •censure. 
And if, during this firing, S 4 pme muskets, in the dimness of twilight^ 
should have been turned upon an irregular body of blue cavalry coming 
furioiisly dfiwn from a flank ^ it can scarcely be a matter of surprise, 
although it must be one%f regret, that this cavalry, being British, was 
not as such more plainly distinguishable. ^ 

• Your narrative of the moveijients of the 6th brigade during tliis 
period of the close convicts mine of several inaccuracies; but the 
leading points are the same in both accounts, and the inaccuracies are 
not of a kind to deprive it of credit to the extent of which you com- 
plain. Your first charge is of the 10th on cuirassiers, — so is mine ; your 
second, of tlie 18th on cuirassiers, — so is mine; your third, of an 
irregular body of the 10th, on a square of the Old Guard imrsued by a 
regiment of red-coated inf|intry, — so is mine. You make the two first 
to b#very gallant and successful, and the last to be desperate and un- 
successful, — so i^) 1. In the main features, therefore, the two accounts 
coincide ; but in the detail, yours states, that in the first the whole of 
the loth charged; in tlie scoond, the whole of the 18th; and that the 
latter charged artillery as well as ^cnirassiers. In these things I submit 
to yqpr statement, and acknowledge inaccuracies in details. 

Taking the general bearing of your narrative, it appears to me evi- 
dent that your brigade was not acting* upon^early the same perpen- 
diqplar line with the 71st, as I Jiad supposed,’ and as you also, in so^hie 
T • 

ig - __ 

* We had in view, at the bottom of the declivity, two columns of the enemy’s 
infantry .... but they did not wait our approach, or afford us an opportunity of 
attacking them. . . .1 do not fecollect to have seen in our advance any body of men, 
cavalry or infantry, to qw front, but the two cAumns of the enemy.”— UfS. J., p. 543, 

t 1 ngeu scarcely ojiderve, that 1 am sure Si^’hos, Reynell would not, knowingly, 
make In incorrect mtement. That, however, which he has given, a])pears so much 
at variance with my account of the achi(#ementK of the 71st in the chscf that 1 have 
been compelled to meet it fully, in order, if ixissible, to elieft information which may % 
enable nje to see through the difficulty. While differing as to the achievemcnit how- 
ever, it must be reqjembered, that Sir Thomas Corroborates, almost to the fulf, my ^ 
Mcoimt^f the movemenls of the 7l8t« 
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8ort| tfeem disposed to think ; but that by the movelnent of Adam’s 
brigade to the left, during its chift'ge on the columns of the Guard, and 
your movement to the right* before your advance commenced, the two’ 
brigades, as to tl^e perpendioulafs of their fronts, had changed places. 
cYour lefit, which had be^en nearly ®on the perpendicular line of the 
chausstJe to Genap^e, being replaced by ours ; and our right, which had 
been on the perpendicular line of the east hedge of Hougomont, •being 
replaced, or nearly so, by yours. This exchange of places, while it 
brought Adam’s brigade in front of the squares of the Old Guard near 
La Belle Alliance, brought, 1 conclude, the 6th brigade in front of, 
Reille’s 2d corps of the French army, to which Adam’s brigade, before 
the charge on the columns of the Guard, had stood directly opposed. 
The cuirassiers, which the 10th and 18th cl^arged, therefore, appear to 
have been covering the second corps, (whldi did not break into ifre- 
mediable confusion as soon as the first, on the def^t of the Guard, but 
attempted for some (^stance a regular retreat,) ana fiot squares of the 
Guard, as I had supposed them to do. The party of the 10th, which 
chargecbthe square of the Old Guard, the men d( the 18th whareached 
Jhe farm of Rosomme, and afterwards thf whole of your briga^ which^ 
re-formed near the same farm, must have cut in upon the line of advance 
of the 7 1st and 52d, by inclining to the left after the commoncenmnt of 
your charges, following the course of the grftund ; — a reference lo the 
map will, I think,^make this evident. * 

The only remaining important difference between us, and this is ihm 
most important of all in the period of the close, is the comparative pro* 
gress of the advances of the two brigades. You conceive, that at .the 
time the sixth brigade was forming for its first charge, the 52d to its 
left was in the same line parallel to the front of the position with it ;t 
and that, in the interval from that time to the charge of the IDth 
upon the square of the Old Guard, the sixth brigade was in advance of 
all the allied army % ; — while I imagine that no regular body of the 6th 
brigade attained the same distance in advance as th^ 52nd aj(i(b71st, 
until, at least, the charge of the 10th upon the square^f the Old Guard. 
My conclusion proceeds from a principle which in itself you will not 
dispute : — that when two bodies, moving at different rates oi»^ direct 
lines from the same point, arrive ^t the same moment at a distant 
point, two things are inevitable — thht the quickest was® the last to ' 
commence its movement, and that it never passed the slowest on ihe^ 
way. The 10th and th^’Tlst Started from the same point, the summit 
of the* § British position. Their lines of advance utere nearly direct. 
Tke 10th moving either at the walk or trot until it formed to char^§, 
and at the gallop when et charged, mtfst have averaged, on the whole. 


• 1 wheeled half squadrons to the right, and moving a short distance parallel to 

the position, *^agaia wheeled the leadifig half squadrons to^ the left, aqd moved jier- 
pendicularly to the front.” — U. S. J.*page 316. ^ X ® 

f ** Supposing the 52nd then to have been at the period motioned in ll line pa- 
rallel to that on which 1 was forming.” — Ut S. J. page 315. 

I The brigade was ht this time so much in advance of all other troops of the 
British army.” — U. S. J. page 316. 

§ Unless the movements of mV cavalry were all at a walk, tyhich they were not.” 

page 315. 
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a mui^i more rajKd rate of progress 'than the 71st; and yet, by* your 
own evidence, at the same distant pdint, half a mile from that from 
which they started, the lOth and 71st arrived together. Does it not 
follow of necessity, that the 10th was nev^r until that moment in ad- 
vance of the 71st? and that it cAuld not hAye started fronj its first 
groui»d, until the 71st was far on its way towards the*French position? 
Another point also seems to follow — that, as the squarjes of the Old Guard 
attacked by the 52nd and 71 at, and the cuirassiers charged by the lt)th, 
appear to have been formed on about the same line, the first rising of 
the French position — and as the 10th at a gallops and the 71st at a 
walk arrived together at a point 400 yards in rear of that line — that 
charge of the 10th, the Jirst made by your brigade, must not only have 
been subsequent^ as you aclgiowledge, to the advance of Adam’s brigade 
in (he crisis, but also must l^ve been subsequent to the attack of Adam’s 
brigade in the close. ^ • 

If the 10th had^narged the cuirassiers, even at tho same time that 
the 52nd and 7l8t were attacking the squares of^ the Old Guard, they 
must ha^ reached a pomt 400 yards farther in advance, before either 
the Old Guard or the 7 Ist coulc^ have got there ; and if they had so done, 
and had thus had time for consideration, surely they would not have 
placed Jihefceelves so completely under the fire of one of the squares, as, 
losing mny men, to have Mlid no%lternative but instantly to retreat or to 
charge*?* In speaking also of the comparative progress in advance of 
the two brigades, it should be remembered, that the 71st was a part of 
the main body of Adam’s brigade, while the 10th was only a part of the 
advance of yours; for at the time you charged the square with a broken 

E arty of the 10th, your compact body, the 1st German hussars, must 
ave been far in the rear. 

It appears, then, from your own narrative, that your advance only 
reached the main body of Adam’s brigade, at the distance of half a mile 
from the summit of the British position ;t but still more, it appears from 
a fact«yqp meijtiqp, connected with one that I have stated, and of wjjich 
I am vepy positiv#, that your main body only attained the same line 
of advance with the 52nd at the farm of Rosomme, half a mile at tlie 
least still farther forward. \ou have said, that you had halted and 
re-formed your brigade in front (jf, and on the rigfit of the farm of 
• Rosomme, njien you were told that the Duke of Wellington was on 
jts left.f Now the 52nd had also halted in front of, and formed close 
column to the left of the farm of Rosomlfte, for'^ome minutes before the 
Du]^e rode up fr(^ La Belle Alliance, and passed close to itsi right. 
— J — 

♦ “ I found Major Howard with a Aiall body of theVlOth which he had collected, 
formed within a short distance of a French square, from the fire of which he was 

losing men fast I observed to Major Howard, we had one of two things to do ; 

either to retire a little out dt fire or to attack, and at that moment seeing a regi- 
ment in red advancing o^my left,” &c. &c. — ]^ge 317. • 

saw several of 10th, and men of the french guards, of which the square 
was coiilposed, dead i(nd wounded on the 8pot.”~page 318. 

f 1 do not, of course, include stragglingiparties of the 18th, which, after the charge, 
dashed on, 1 have no doubt as you have described them, to thtf farm of Rosomme ; but 
consider, as properly constituting your brigade, the reserve and advance with which 
you yourself were acting. 
i U.|.J. page 315. 
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At this very distant point, therefore, fully a mile fr<itn the Buimnit of 
the British position, you were^only as far in advance as the 52nd. 
Returning, therefore, to the rple of judgment with which I set out,— 
your brigade, possessing the quickest rate of motion, could never have 
passed tb^e 52nd by the way, and ifaust have left the original starting" 
point long after ® 

It is so remarkable, that while detailing the superior rapidity ef your 
own pace, the meeting of the 10th with the red -coated regiment half a mile 
in advance, and the coming up of the Duke of Wellington at Rosomme, 
(which I had also mentioned as happening after the arrival of the 
52nd,) that you should not have been struck with the unavoidable infer- 
ences at opposition to your own, that it must almost be supposed you 
have some mode of explaining them away ;*but, as such an explanation 
does not appear, notwithstanding ,the palpable bearing of these facts, 
there is no alternative but to conclude you were m^itaken in the opinion, 
that your brigade wa^ “ much in advance of all otherSroops of the British 
army’* at any time short of the farm of Rosomme. 

The facts you adduce in support of this C)j)inion certaini^v do not 
make it good. You solemnly assert, «that from the lime Sir Colin 
Campbell left you, until you charged the square of the Imperial Guard, 
you did not perceive a single soldier of the allied army. The 5^d can 
assert, that from the time it left its pla’be in hie position, until it nearly 
reached the farnj of Rosomme, excepting the broken part of Dorn- 
berg’s brigade and a gallant old Dptch field-officer, it did not see*^ 
single soldier of any other brigade of the allied army. What, therefore, 
is proof for your brigade that it led the advance, is still more so for 
the 52d. 

The shot and spherical case, which were thrown into the 6th brigade 
from our own guns, taking it for an enemy, do not prove it. The 
same smoke which concealed Adam*s brigade from your view, might 
have hidden it from that of the artillery ; or if the latter did see Adam’s 
brigade, “ mistaking you for an enemy,” they might hav^ suppo^d you 
were coming up the hedge of Hougomont to chaise that brigade in 
rear, while in front it was engaged with the squares tff the Old Guard. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s directions from* the Duke, that you slAiuld not 
“ attack before the infantry arrived,” could only refer to infantry in your 
rear, who were hastening to assist ift the attack of the enemy in your ' 
front ; and not to the position of infantry, who probably were attacking 
another and distinct porttbn of the enemy’s rear-guard, in anotherdirection. 

‘ Tht passing of your front by a portion of Dorniterg’s brigade, is a 
circumstance which deserves attention ; but, as it stands, it does not 
prove, as you conclude 9t absolutely to^* do, that you were then on the 
same parallel line to the front of the position with the 52d. The same 
cause which separated one portion from a ^rigade, is likely to have 
separated ^ 0 there. What evidence is there, that that which crossed your 
front, and that which broke oca the front of the dij^are th'e^same ? or, 

♦ Following as you ^re a routed enemy, it is not to bo supposed that, until the 
Duke of Wellington came up, you halted any more than was absolutely necessary to 
preserve the efficient compactness of your brigade, and delayf of this kind must of 
course be calculated in the average rate of progress. ^ 
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if different, thaAhe one was not some minutes later than the oth^r ? I 
suggest this, because you, say they were mostly Germans, while in the 
52d it was always the opinion that they ^vere mostly of the 23d. 

,But if it were indeed the same body which broke ojfi the front of the 
52d, and afterwards galloped across that of the lOtlj, what evidence is* 
ther^ that it did not incline strongly to the rear, after passing the 52d ? 
In itsfbroken and harassed state, it is more than probable that such was 
its direction. And, after all, should it happen that an officer of the 
party were to come forward and say that it was the same in both cases, 
and that, after passing the 52d, it did move parallel to the front of the 
position, these assertions would not, in the slightest degree, shake the facts 
that the 10th did not reach the square of the Old Guard, half a mile 
from the summit of the pesition, sooner than the Tlst, and that the 
main body of the brigade ^ly arrived at the farm of llosomme, half a 
mile farther, about Uie same time with the 52d. 

You may have Seen led into misconceptions with regarc^ to the com- 
parative progress, by underrating the length of the interval at whi^li the 
52d ancJpTlst started before your brigade, and the rapidity of the first 
part of their movement. In iominunication with individuals belonging^ 
to corps jtationed between the Genappe chaussde and the left of the 
52d, 14 has^ften appeared to me, as it does in your case, that many of 
those corps were not aware tliaf the Imperial Guard, and other columns 
in thefr front, had given way, for some minutes after jt had really taken 
place, but had supposed that this, event did not occur until immediately 
before the general order to advance was received. To me it is evident, 
that this general order was never communicated to the staff until the 
Imperial Guard had fairly broken before the charge of the 52d ; and 
that five or six minutes must have elapsed during the giving, carrying, 
and commencing to act upon it. At such moments, however rapidly things 
may appear to be done, minutes fly more rapidly still ; and every one of 
these made a difference in situation of, at the least, 120 paces to the corps 
whiclf were aljeady in motion. The 52d had advanced probably 100 of 
the SOO^ards ofYheir charge, when the Imperial Guard broke. It was 
then fairly started ; and I feel positive that the remaining 700 were 
passed^ver at an average rj*te of not less than wheeling time. The 
charge was down a long slope o& smooth solid ground ,* and all who 
have ^een British soldiers rush oh in the excitement of determination 
.and success, will readily conceive that, under such circumstances, the 
rapidity is not overrated. I think, thermore, fliat the 52d had reached 
nearly, if not quite, to the end of its charge, the chausstfe to Gfenappe 
in -advance of La Haye Sainte, by the time at which the main body*of 
the army began to move. *• • 

Your •brigade commenced its movement with the rest of the line, not 
before it ; for you heai^ at the same time infantry advancing with 
“ drums ** on your l^t, which could not be either the 52d, 7Ut, or 95th, 
as they hkd no du^s. You also did fiot at first advance, but took 
ground to the ri^, along the summit. You then moved forward in 
column of squadrons, and, midway Between the twg positions, re-formed 
lines to charge. ^ 

If all these circumstances be weighed, •h will be easy to understand 
how th^ 52d and *71 St, to your left, were, in tlie outset, so mueb in* 
advance, as to turn squares of the Old Guard on the first nsing of the 
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French position, before the 10th made its first charg^upon cuir^sjers 
on the same line, covering tlie S*emains of the 2d corps ; and how it 
happened that the 71st, follow[ng the squares, and the 10th, in pursuit 
of the cuirassiers,, did not meet until they were four hundred yards in 
< rear of tlve line on which the French ^ear-guard made its first stand. " ^ 

AVhile urging Aiese points, however, 1 admit that, to a certain ex- 
tent, you object witjj justice to the passage, — “ And Vivian's brigade — 
the ‘only cavalry in sight — was but just appearing on the summit." 
It was inserted on what appeared to be good evidence, that your 
brigade advanced in a direct line, at a rapid pace, from the left of the 
Guards, towards the rear of the 71st regiment. But as your accoupt 
shows that the line of its advance commenced and continued for some 
time somewhat more to the right ; and aj^o that, until the charges 
commenced, the pace was comparatively sfcjiw, — it would appear tnat, 
at the moment described, when Adam's brigade w'a^ advancing to attack 
the reserve ®f tlie 01^ Guard, your brigade must alreSdy have proceeded 
a short distance down the slope of the British position, although, from 
being so much to the right as well as rear, un«een by the I have 
more than inferential evidence for believing this to be the accurate 
" representation of things as they were. 

As to the claim of the 52d to the capture of “ a very large i^pmber 
of guns,” it is not I that bring it forwafil, but'you. When, in the Crisis, 

I assert the driving off of three guns by the right section, yoA make 
them to have been captured. And wjhen, in the close, I simply claim 
those which, in a hollow road, were taken as literally at the point of the 
bayonet as ever that weapon was used, you regard me as making common 
cause with a serjeant, whom you saw chalking with the number of the 
regiment “ a very large number of guns," some of them in a part of 
the field which it certainly never crossed. I have no such desire; 
and am further persuaded that the regiment in general is equally clear 
of the affair ; for never, on any occasion since the action, have I 
heafd a murmur of this pretension. . , • * 

Vandeleur’s brigade should unquestionably have ‘'been platced near 
yours in the centre, in the place of Grant’s, which was probably much 
farther to the right. I cannot, howevear, remove Dornberg’s' to the 
right, as you suggest, without very ^positive evidence, as the charge of 
the broken portion of that brigade came from the left. While remark- 
ing on these particulars, you do not at all disprove, but corroborate, the^ 
statement, that immediafely previous to the last great attack there was 
a ‘concentration of cavalry in rear of the centre. ' ^ 

•Your account establishes, that two regiments of the 6th brigade w^ere 
formed in line on the ccrest of the ^ position, and it seems also to 
prove that the foreign troops, who gave way to the left of the Guards, 
were Dutch. I described them as Brunswickers, with other particulars 
connected^with their retreat, on,, the authority of General Alava, who 
appears to speak on this occasirm as an eye-witnesls^. 

in the paragraph which refers to the Prus8ian8,^u agree with me 
almost literally, that “ they contributed very highly to the success of 
the day * and yef urge your opinion on this subject as if I held 
the .opposite. Tlie main points which 1 assert concerning them, that 


^ Uuited Semee Jeumal, p. 307. 
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“ they did not decide the victory; neither, probably, could they have 
done so on that day, had the British failed/’ you pass unnoticed ; and 
these therefore stand unshaken. • 

Colonel’ Harris’s certificate attached to )iour reply, and Colonel 
^Murray’s which has since appeared, prove only, whatjl do not attempt * 
or desire to dispute, that the facts described by you are correct. They 
do nof utter a syllable in support of inferences. The numerous other 
eye-witnesses upon.whom you call are not of course, until the^ answer, 
the slightest evidence in support even of facts ; and, if it were possible, 
still less in favour of inferences, which may never have occurred to 
tliem until the reply appeared in print. 

Your quotations from other authorities certainly support, not your 
reply, but my account ; for,^£xcepting some few sentences, the body of 
their evidence goes still fuiAer to establish, th^t the charges of cavalry 
were made, not w^em the enertiy, in compact order, was desperately 
pressing on with the full hope of victory; but when, in greal confusion, 
having lost all hope, he was seeking only to eflect his retreat. 

The f^ excepted senfences, wliich appear to prove that the attacking 
columns of the enemy were thrown into confusion upon the British 
position by« charges of cavalry, are so com])letely contradicted by your 
own n«rratfVe of facts, tlmt this alone establishes that the writers, in 
these fgw sentences, were decidedly in error. 

The first quotation states, that your brigade “ chairged dozen” from 
‘^the crest of the English position” into “ the French columns** while 
you in positive opposition declare, that your first charge was from the 
valley, midway between the two positions, if anything, of course, 
upon cuirassiers and artillery. 

The French official describes the Moyenne guard, when on and attack- 
ing the British position, to be thrown into disorder by the charge of 
some English squadrons on its flank ; you claim for your brigade no 
charge upon the British position, and no other charge upon the guard, 
than tRat»on a «quare near La Belle Alliance. • 

The Ffench official was besides written immediately after the action, 
and it is. evident eiflier that Bonaparte and his staff, stationed as they 
wertj ne&r the hollow way in tl^e chaussee to Genappe, did not see, in the 
^ thick smoke and confusion, the infmediate cause of the defeat of the 
Moyeune Guard, or that, being unwilling to admit that La Garde” 
could be beaten by a charge of infantrj^ they inserted the word squa- 
drons, which was ^mtrue, instead of regiments^ which was the positi>;e 
fac^^ At the close of the description of the defeat of the Imperial fluard, 
the* report states facts in which we both agree, and does the Britisli 
cavalry justice. • • 

“ In all instant the whole army nothing but a mass of confusion: 
all the soldiers of all arm^ were mixed pile mile, and it was utterly 
impossible to rally single corps. The enemy, who perceived this 
astonishing confus^n^ immediately attacked with their cavalry, and 
increases the disoraer.” 

Themext article describes the defeat of the Guard to be caused by 
“ masses of infaniry, supported** only “ by a numerous cavalry/' and 
after much bombast, in which the writef, like the official report; is 
evidently making the best of the defeat, he also comes to the truih, 

” the enemy, perceiving the confmion of our troops,* pushechjorward a 
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numerous cavalry in pursuit of jhem.” I have not G^urgaud's atcount 
at hand, and cannot therefore refer to the pjissage preceding that which 
you quote ; but if the general’s object was truth, and not like that of his 
master to make the best pf the affair, I am persuaded it must place |the 
scene cited near ^ or upon the French position and subsequent to the'" 
repulse of the Imperial Guard from the British position. In this view 
you coincide with me, by supposing a part of it to describe a ‘Charge 
upon the 10th hussars. 

The nOxt article, the 5th, I have nothing to do with, and will give a 
reason presently. 

For the 6th quotation I am much obliged to you ; it is the precise 
representation 1 wish to give of the close of the action. 

With the 7th and 8th I agree. Napoleen told truth when it did^not 
clash with his policy or, prejudices. The Hiarges made by the enemy’s 
cavalry completed the disorder*^ and Count Draupt corroborates the 
statement. * ‘ « 

The first fact in the 9th, the opportune arrival of the two brigades of 
cavalry, is unquestionably correct ; but the effeCt of that arriv^ to our- 
selves at least, was so far from reviving, «that we were not aware of the 
circumstance until after reaching Paris. , 

The 10th and 11th also commit the greates^mistake, at perfect v/iriance 
with your own account, of making your charge to take place as soon as 
the French gave way and the advance was ordered ; instead of ^leaving 
an interval for the traversing of se^'^eral hundred yards between the 
commencement of the advance and your charge. The 52d charged 
before the general advance was ordered, from the summit, upon an 
advancing enemy — the 6th brigade charged after the general advance 
was ordered from the valley, between the two positions, upon a retiring 
enemy. The first met Napoleon an emperor, on his march to Brus- 
sels — the other overtook him, a fugitive, on the way to the Belle- 
rophon. The 12th and 13th, as well as the, 5th, which I passed without 
comment, are quoted from compilers of general histories, who ffre not 
likely to have been eye-witnesses, and therefore cannSt be regarded as 
valid evidences. 1 turn from them on this accoifht only, otherwise 
your own testinwny would nullify everything that is worth disputing 
in theirs. • 

The 14th and last quotation only repeats the great facts that,, at the 
defeat of the Moyenne Guard^the whole French army broke into a pre- 
cipitate retreat, and tli'at the British cavalry then skilfully dashed for- 
ward,*'and overtaking the fugitives completed the disorder. It is/mly 
ihcorrect, in common with some of the other quotations, in seeming to 
represent that the infanfly was broken" in the earliest of these cavalry 
charges, that not occurring until the later period of the charges of Van- 
deleur’s brigade. 

All the objections contained in your reply have now been fairly met, 
and the sum of the argument between that rept^^^nd the ^account of 
the crisis and close appears to me to stand thus : — ® 

1. In the description of details immaterial to the great points at issue, 
such as the positions, during the crisis, of Vandeleur^s and Grant’s 
brigades, the description of the foreign troops which gave way, and the 
precise mode and ground of position and formation of your own brigade, 
you have pointed Out some inaccuracies. 
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2* In the description of the period considered by me as the cZd^e of 
the action, you have proved incorrectniss in detail with regard to the 
precise character of the dirges of your brigade, and the precise line 
of its advance, including the, to a small extent, erroneous statement of 
4ts just appearing on the summit.’** But youHkve estajflished tbe accu- 
racy of the fact, period, general ground, and general character of those 
charges^; have not proved, or scarcely attempted to prove, an error in 
the account of the movements of the 52d and 7ist; and have not 
established, that before reaching the farm of Rosomme, a mile from the 
summit of the British position, — your brigade decidedly led the pursuit, 
or was in positive advance of the line upon which the 52d and the regi- 
meht on its right W’ere acting, 

3, And finally ; against ^he description of that pre-eminently im- 
portant period, the crisis, ab||ut which alone I am really anxious, and 
upon which, in my narrative, the weight of description and argument 
was attempted to !>• Concentrated, you have not pi^oved* a single error 
with regard either to its great features, its minor details, or its precise 
limits. • 

You jiiltly observe, that “ a Jarge branch of laurel was gathered on 
that day,” — as large a branch as ever waved beneath the glory of 
. Britain. 1*5^ it be remembered, I endeavour to inscribe, especially, the 
number on one only of 4t8 leswes, — that which was torn from the 
bearskini caps of Imperial Grenadiers at the grand crises of the action, 
Wjth regard to the others, 1 desire jiothing better than that each should 
sparkle as brightly as diamonds m the diadem of Persia, with the 
precise designation of tliose to whom it belongs. 

Since the narrative was written, I have seen as much as is completed 
of Lieutenant Siborn’s model. This, in itself, by its ebasteneas and 
effect, the magnitude of the scale, the minuteness of its detail, and its 
extraordinary accuracy in levelling and measurement is, or rather will 
be, a most interesting and wonderful memorial. But accompanied by 
a really*authentic and detailed history of the events which took plate 
on the gSpund^it^so precisely pourtrays would constitute the most 
useful theoretical leaeon of the tactics of battles that ever was presented 
to the military student, and remain as a more rational, satisfactory, and 
really splendid monument of the yctory of Waterloo, than is the 
column in the Place Vendume of the triumphs of Napoleon, 

The (tifferences of opinion from yourself advanced in the foregoing 
narrative, are on a subject to which I canribt now* be unfaithful. 

Believe me, therefore, notwithstanding these,’ to remain, with ^eat* 
respect, Very sincerely yours, • 

-George Gawecr, Major 52d regt. 

To Lieutn-Qeneral Sir Hussey Vivian^ Bart,, K,C.B. 

4'c. Sfc, 

• • 

I add, first,* a certil^te from one whos» long- tried experience and 
cool ca^mbility of jj^ernment in desperate circumstances are well 
known most old soldiers of the Peftinsular war;— ^ 

** The station of the 52d, in position before its charge, was marked by a 
low quickset hedge running across a part of its -front * 

** 1 could not say positively that the column of the Imperial Guard did 
^tually gain the summit of the Bhl^b position, but as frx as mempry 
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serves me, 1 think they must have done so, as thejr were desperately 
pressing on when the left flank ^of our regiment came upon them almost 
immediately after we began to bring the righf shoulders forward. We then 
charged and dashed on at a very rapid pace, until our left flank nearly 
reachecHhe great* road to Gcnappe ; pnd I am positive that, in the pro^ess^ 
of this^charge, <the regiment was not crossed by the attack of any 
corps of the allied arnay, with the exception of a broken body of davalry. 
Immediately after *this glorious achievement, the 5 2d, with a regitnent in 
red near its right, proceeded to attack and drive olF two or three squares of 
the ene/ny, left, I suppose, to cover the retreat of the French army, in 
which attack I was wounded. 

“ Jno. Winterbottom, Paymaster Gate Adjt.) 52d regt. 

“ Belfast, Aug. 9, 1833/* 


And secondly, an extract from a letterc for which I am indebted to 
the kind and very soldier-like feelipgs of tjolonel Brotherton. 

** I will with pleasure, in compliance with your request, endeavour to ob- 
tain a statefment in y^riting from the French officer, •with whom I had the 
conversation on the subject of the attack led by Marshal Ney at the close 
of the battle of Waterloo. 

“ If, in the mean time, the repetition of it, aj, far as my menSDry serves, 
can be of any use to you, you are at lib(5rty to avail yourself of it in any 
manner you may think fit. ^ 

“ Some years ago, not long after the battle^ of Waterloo, ih coiwersation 
with a French officer of the staff, who had accompanied the column led 
by Marshal Ney at the close of the day, we were describing the rela- 
tive merits of our different modes of attack. I observed to him, that 
to us it seemed surprising and unaccountable that our gallant oppo- 
nents should obstinately persist in a practice, which experience must have 
taught them to be so unavailing and destructive to themselves^ viz., 
their constant attacks in column against our infantry in line. I cited, as a 
last and conclusive instance, the failure of the attack at the close of the day 
at Waterloo, where a column composed of such distinguished veterans, and 
led by such a man as Ney, was repulsed and upset by some comparatively 
young soldiers of our guards, (for of such I understood the brigade in ques- 
tion to be composed,) adverting also to the singular coincidence of the 
Imperial Guard encountering our British Guards at such a crisi^ 

“ Upon which he observed, without seeming in thejeast to detract from 
the merit of the troops which the column had to encounter in its fronts 
who, he said, rshewed ‘ tres bonne cdntenance,’ that I was wrqng in 
adducing this instance in support oft my argument, or in supposing that the 
attack was solely repulsed hy the troops opposed to it in front ; fbr, added 
he, ‘ nous fumes principalement repousses par une attaque de flanc^ ires 

Vive^ QUI NOUS ECRAS^. 

• “4a.s far as I can recollect, these were his very words, 
t “ I retain all the feelings of a guardsman, in which corps 1 served Several 
years, and should feel as jealous of its honours as if still in its ranks, &*c.’* 

** Cavalry DepOt, August 2d, 183^.” 


The testimony of the French officer is forcible when examined by 
the rule.you lay down, that ‘‘ those who fiSt the blow may at least be 
supposed to know from whence it came v • 


* U. S. tloum., p. 322. 
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MODERN GREECE EXPLOtfTS OF KANARI8. 

Dulce et decorum esl^pro patria idori ; 

Mors et fugacem perseqiiitur virumi 
Nec parcit imbellis juveuttt 

PopUtibus^ timidoque tergo.*’ 

At no period of time has the moral and political world beSn subject 
to such violent convulsions and rapid changes, as during the existence 
of the present generation. We have lived, indeed, amidst the shock of 
conflicting opinions, the paroxysms of warfare, and the convulsive throes 
of expiring empires ; and the spirit of disaffection is still in ferment* 
atidn. But among all the# turns />ut*’ for cqpstitution-making, none 
excited greater attention than that of Greece, although its effects were 
more locally restricted than those of the grander explo*sion% in France, 
Poland, Spain, and Italy. During the struggle it was somewhat diffi* 
cult to g|pt a true opinidh upon the question ; for while the Miso-Hel- 
Icnists were confined in number, the Phil-Hellenists comprehended, in 
addition to zealous and principled well-wishers, all the radical levellers 
of Eurppe.* The first class recited the acts of barbarity, perfidy, and 
atrocity, by which the Greelfs proved their utter want of faith, honour, and 
moralsr The second, with ideas preoccupied by their own imaginations, 
consider them as the worthy descendants of the heroes and sages of old ; 
and while one party allows tli6m no virtue, the other will acknowledge 
in them ho vice. Both these opinions are absurdly erroneous ; they 
have strong capacities for both, and the inferences have been so sweep* 
ing and conclusive as materially to injure their cause. Thus, many a 
panting hero volunteered to join their standard, heated more by classical 
enthusiasm and captious vanity, than by a rational view of his under- 
taking ; and quitting the we^-organized services of the most intellectual 
^and citilized nations of Europe, fondly dreamed of participating in the 
glory of %gain reAing on the sacred shores of Greece a political struc- 
ture worthy of Solt)n or Lycurgus, and extravagantly expected that 
neither^ Socrates, a Codrus, «a Leonidas, nor a Denaosthenes, would 
be wanting. Those who went abroad with such visionary ideas, and 
’ they wgre not a few, were bitterly disappointed ; and returning home, 
some of them, like Stanhope, wrote dismal Jeremiads to prove the total 
unworthiness of the present race. , * 

Byt a marvellous ignorance still pervades Europe as to the real iflerits 
of tlie contest, because, in the excitement of the « moment, little would 
gain credit, but what was exaggerated against *the Turks, and grossly 
exaggerated in favour of those who, in the mass, might very properly 
be termed the mongrel Grjeks. The former are undoubtedly a besot- 
ted, tyrannical, and contemptible squad, •as a people ; but the latter are 
also less remarkableift any good quality, tlian for cowardice, treachery, 
perjury,* hnd crueli^^vices so far from resulting, as their advocates 
pretend) from the slavery they have\indergone, tli%t they were disfi/i* 
gtiisked for them before the Turks became their masters. To a long 
line of sanguinary, vindictive, rapacious, and weak emperors, succeeded 
the barbarous despdtism and diabolical policy of the free refubuc df 
Venice ;*and so degraded had these descendants of* Pericles** Cononi 
Da S, Journ. No, 68, Sspt, 1833. 
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Lysander, and Miltiades becom^, that, besides the decay of tbeir#nioral 
energies, they had already lost many branches of elementary knowledge j 
and the architecture, sculpture, medals, paintings, and literature of the 
later Greeks, form a sbagieful contrast to those of their illustrious ances- 
tors. ^he publi? character, therefore, of the contending parties cannot' 
be held in high estimation — but among the individu^s of the two people 
there is a remarkable difference ; and it is found the Turks are the 
favourites of most of those who have sojourned among them, while the 
Greeks are generally upheld by enthusiasts acting under the stimuli of 
classical prejudices and religious feeling ; and in true sectarian style, the 
latter nourished their opinions, and anathematized those of the other party> 
till to be anti Greek was synonymous with anti-Christian, — although it 
would puzzle many of the same enthusiasts to point out the quantum of 
real Christianity existing in the Greek wSrship, or prove whether it is 
less idolatrous^ than that of the Turks. ThroisgJ^out the late Lord 
Byron’s letters' journals, and conversation, he almost invariably prefers 
the Turks to the Greeks ; while in his poetry his whole energies are 
employed to laud the latter : the first resulted from his expeigence, the 
second was artificially inducted by educUion. The harrowing atrocities 
committed by the belligerents have been made a mode of comparison to 
estimate their morality by ; but the statepients have beSii nvuch too 
ex-parte, and the special pleading too imaginary, to admit of a just 
Verdict. The Turks had never recourse to the press to refute the am- 
plified reports of the enormities which were circulated against them,*a8 
well by the Greeks in Germany and in Trance, as by the holders of 
Greek scrip in England, for the double purpose of exciting a crusade 
and raising funds, — assaulting at once the compassion and credulity of 
the public. Now, though the brutality on both sides was so disgusting 
as to make us — who were on the spot — wish that, like the Kilkenny cats, 
the parties would eat each other up, — we must confess, however unpa- 
latable to that immaculate Hellenian, Mjster Joseph Hume, that the 
bUlance of infraction of capitulations, indiscriminate butoliefy, and 
refinement in cruelty, is on the side of the Greeks. And w^ may also 
whisper to him, as well as to a few others misled *by a knot of Ionian 
islanders who were baffled in their designs of pocketing the^revenues 
of those states, that the cause, hV)wever holy^ was all but lost by the 
folly, ignorance, and mismanagement, which appeared in- the whole'^ex- 
penditure of the Qreelj^ loan. . 

i I^is true, that the very note of preparation, •* a Greek insurrection 
parries an amazing prepossession in it ; and the active mind rev/^ls in 
"all the recollections of that beautiflil and interesting country-— in the 
fields of Marathon an4l Platsea, the pass of Thermopylee, the shores of 
Salamis, and the crags of Pindus and Olympus — 

But the professed object oP^the movement wasNUrnished' to our own 
View of the affair, by a personal knowledge that^l stream of ^Russian 
Influence was poared through eWy ramification of the traK>8action. 
•Tis true that, after the foul murder of Czerni-Georgi, this was disclaimed 
with due diplomatic gravity ; but, without taxing the autocrat as being 
ilie whole cause of the rebellion, we can positively assert that his being 
the head^trf the “Greek charch, thecoondact of Strogonoffal Constant 
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tinoplef the intrigues of old Capo d*Istria,|the menacing army of 150)000 
^(uscovites on the borders o£ Turkey, and the Russian officers scattered 
about Greece, certainly maintained the caase. As for ourselves, when 
the .rising had actually taken plac^ we most* heartily. prayed Jfor its 
Access, bat without shutting our eyes to the truth, thatjan inde|lendent 
state wks not likely to be a consequence. We, of course, never ima* 
gined tRat a nation sunk in the degradation of slavery was at oqoe to 
cast off the brutifying effects of such a state, and emerge in high civi- 
lization ; but ife could not help viewing the point at issue very mueh 
in I he light of a mere change of masters for the oppressed, and Jikely 
to form an addition to the already enormous preponderance of Russia in 
Europe. Then the barefaced falsehoods which were trumped over 
Europe were of a nature to*induce distrust and circumspection : we 
were on the spot, and knew m but fei^v of those Jbrilliant victories with 
which the papers, theatres, and panoramas of London teemed ; and in 
spite of the enemy being botli indolent and incapable, •it is profiable that, 
but for the secret agency of Russia, and the affair of Navarino, the 
cause woti^d have been fbst by cowardice, disaflection, and want of 
talent. Nor were the resource!^ of the insurgents so indifferent as to 
apologize foj the inefficiency of their operations. Many of the islands 
had long enjbyed a literal ^reedqm, insomuch that they entered the 
arena with a powerful fleet of ships, and a store of wealth acquired by 
unrestricted commercial intercourse with European ceuntries. The 
Tufkish army in the Morea was bartly 5000 men, and yet it gave ample 
employment to ten times that number of Greeks > and whilst a dis- 
graceful inertness stigmatized most of their military proceedings, the 
horrors of war were augmented, without any real advantage to the cause 
of liberation, by the predatory inroads of the insurgent privateers, and 
the barefaced piracies they recklessly committed. We, therefore, con- 
sidered the construction of an indepemdent Greek nation as not only 
improbable, but impracticable* the natives of each petty state differing 
as muclf from each other as they do from the Turks ; and their slated 
men being* as turbulent as they are variable, and as artful as they are 
specious. Recent flicts oblige us to retain this opinion — for after 
foreign powers had settled the wlir for them, their time lies been lost in 
squabbles and murders ; and though^our ministers have kindly made 
En^nd*a guarantee for two millions sterling, to place a German dwarf 
on the mock throne, and have bought for him, of Turks, a boundary 
line for another half^million, that he may repose in safety, we predku 
that it will yet be some time before property is respected in Greece. 

But we must now quit the considerations into which we have been * 
drawn, and show, that while we erftertain no very high opinion of the 
Greeks, as 5 nation, we are desirous of appreciating the high merit of 
some individuals. We ha\5^ witnessed various instances of admirable 
devotion and patriotism : and while many Vere distinguished by Ihgacity 
and courage* others, jpssessing wealth ani comfort, ruined themselves 
by generSus contributions to the cai^se. It is the exploits of one of 
these heroes, Constantine Kanaris, that we are now •about to relate, — 
and the story will be told in very nearly his own words. We should 
observe, that, at thejtime of which we shall •speak, the Greek fleet cofi- 
sisted ofaJjoutlSO vessels, of various sizes, and was maimed by from 15 
to 20,000 ffcamen. These ahips were chiefly fitted out by twb syirited 
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natives of Hydra, Spezzia, P^ra, and Samos ; but though the naval 
prowess of the insurgents was loudly bruited, it was but little superior 
to that of the Turks, who are, perhaps, the most contemptible maritime 
enen^s that can po58ij>ly be found afloat Instead of a decided ^plan 
of orations, tlie patriot sailors took to piracy, and had no other idek 
of conquering the naval force of the incautious Ottoman than*by fire- 
ships, which, as an exclusive mode of warfare, must be condemned ; 
while against the Turks, whom a strict fatalism renders singularly 
callous and careless of human life, it is ineflicient. 

The atrocious massacre at Scio, in the summer of 1 822, had struck 
fury into the minds of the Greeks who were cruising in the vicinity ; 
but their leaders did not seem to partake the feeling, if we may judge 
by their discreditable inactivity. But that horrid carnage had hardly 
ceased, when it was r/?served for ,Kanaris»to deal retribution upon some 
of the perpetrators. • 

Towards the close of the Ramadan, the Greek%quadron returned to 
their respective ports, without having made any serious disposition to 
attack the Turkish fleet at Scio, although Ihey had twice ^jentered the 
strait which divides that island from ^sia Minor, for the purpose. It 
was on the last of these occasions, while losing sight of the enemy in 
the distance, that the idea first struck Kanaris, that alkha^not been 
done which ought to have been, and of the possibility of destroying 
some of the ships single-handed by surprise. While pacing* his deck 
he matured a plan, and immediately on his arrival at Psara, marie a 
proposal to his superiors, which was most readily acceded to. 

Previous to this, Kanaris had commanded the Platolf fire-ship, with 
such credit as to have gained general notice ; and in the retreat through 
the Spalmador passage, he dropped astern of his companions, backed 
his main- topsail, and was the last out of the straits, a station of his own 
choice, in order, he said, to protect the rear of the fleet. This afforded 
him an opportunity of observing the sluggishness of the larger ships of 
*the enemy ; and from that moment he felt so thoroughly persuaded of 
success, that he resolved to venture at all hazards,* notwithstanding two 
other vessels, commanded by Nicolao Apostolo, the admiral’s son, had 
failed but a .very short time before, -owing, it was thouglfi, to their 
being fired too soon. 

Hearing the intention of Kanaris, the captain of a Hy<Jriok*brig, 
Andrea Pepino, volunteered his services to accompany him, and was 
accepted. Their two vessels were carefully fitted for the deadly purpose, 
aifd manned with picked crews of twenty-three men each. T|je com- 
bustibles were of the most inflammable and inextinguishable descrip- 
tion; and two large ‘swift-rowing floats were given them to effect their 
escape in. Thus equipped, they sailed for the port of Kaloni, in Myti- 
lene, in order, from its advantageous position to the northward of Scio, 
to await there the opportunity of the first northerly wind for carrying 
their project into execution; as well as to create^ss suspicion by coming 
from that quarter. ^ •• 

Owing to ligl)(t, baffling winds, they were three days on their passage 
to Kaloni, and it was not till the third day after that they got a breeze 
« suitable to their wishes.* In the meantime they amus^ themselves, 
fishing and sporting in and about the harbour. * 

On Wednefiriay, the 19th of June, at noon (the sixth day from Psara), 
they sailed, w^h a steady breeze from the N.£., steering direct for SpaU 
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niadoi;isIand, int^ding to get within the straits of Scio as soon .after 
dusk as possible. On nearing Spalmacfor, they got sight of the look- 
out Turkish squadron of five sail, (three brigs and two schooners,} 
cruising to the northward of the island ; *on which they hauled up and 
•shaped a course as if bound into Smyrna, bulP kept t^ yards ^e, to 
check 4;he vessel’s way as much as possible. This deception answered, 
for so little did the Turks understand their duty as cruisers, that they 
made no disposition to follow. Another difficulty 'arose : an English 
man-of-war hove in sight, bound into the gulf, and Kanarisjivas well 
aware of the vigilance which British sailors use ; he was, therefore, 
however perilous, under the necessity of showing his colours to her, 
but he hauled them down again immediately after, to prevent their being 
made out by the Turks. ^ 

At sunset he had lost ^ht of the Turks behind Karabouna, on 
which he altered his course, and ibunded the Cape, keeping the main 
close on board. A% he approached the entrance of the atra^is the wind 
gradually died away ; and when abreast of Green Island, about 10 p.m. 
it fell n^rly calm. Pepino, the Hydriot captain, hailed him at this 
time, ana asked Kanaris, “ W^iat do you intend doing ? do you think 
it safe to go on ? the wind is very light ; will it not be better to give it 
up for to-ifight, and take a more favourable opportunity ? If we get 
becalmed inside the islandil^ the ohances will be against our getting out 
again.’*^ Kanaris boldly replied, “ There is nothing to fear ; we shall 
have a breeze presently, and we have some time yet till delight.’’ A short 
time after, the Hydriot hailed hini again to the same effect, and he an- 
swered, with something of asperity in his tone, “ It is my intention to 
proceed, come what may ; I will either do the business at once, or not at 
all.” S,ome of Kanaris’ crew now began to feel dissatisfied ; and, hearing 
them mutter about the chances of being taken, and that it would be 
better to make the attempt on some other night, he called them aft, and 
upbraided them with their wavering : “ Did I ask you to come with 
me ?” •dejnanded he ; “ wa^ it not your own voluntary choice? Did 
not ye beg of me to take ye ? If ye are tired of the thing already, and 
want to get home •again, ye had better jump overboard and be off at 
once ; wnd if that won't please ye, I must declare that ye are all under 
my command, and if one of you dq;re open your moiflhs again on the 
subject, 1 wilj cut his throat that instant.” From that moment he had 
no furflier trouble with them, and they obeyed every order implicitly. 

On nearing Hippo island, the five look-out cuiisers were observed to 
leeward of Spalmddor, standing across towards the main, on t|^ lar- 
board tack ; and a large ship, on the opposite tack, was seen in tl|e 
middle of the channel. This 6l>ip showed a light, which w'as answered 
by the others, each of whom showed one. This was a ticklish moment ; 
Kanaris braced his yards in, and k^t them pointed as near as the wind 
would allow, and on tow&rds the Tur|^s, to prevent their seeing him. 
The land 4iere bei^ very high, by keeping close under it, Re luckily 
passed -cm perceived^ and the breeze freshening up again, soon carried 
him oi^t of sight. • 

To leeward of Hippo island the land trends dowtk to a low point, off 
which lies a shoal, which he bordered o^ as close as the lead would 
permit, till, having rounded it, he braced sharp up, and hauled dtrel^ily 
across for the town of Scio. When about mid-chanpel over he saw the 
Turkish fleet with their lights up for the festival of the Bairaln : ** Look 
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nay 4(ls I** said he to bis crew, “ those fellows shall <have better.lights 
before their feasting is over.** ♦But the body of them were rather on 
his weather-bow, owing to the wind havirfg drawn more to the N.W. 
off the hills of Scio. This Was unfortunate, as Kanaris had allowed 
for ha^hng his wind from the shoal point sufficient room for passing to 
windward of the whole, from whence he intended to bear up and choose 
his olyect. Two of the largest ships, however, being tlie leewardmost, 
still laid within his reach, and he stood towards them, while they, hav- 
ing no /suspicion of an enemy eluding the vigilance of their looks-out, 
supposed they were vessels belonging to their own fleet. It was about 
two in the morning, when the weathermost ship of the two, which proved 
to be the Capudan Pasha, hailed Kanaris as he approached, who, with- 
out making reply, steadily continued his ccjurse. Pepino, the Hydriot, 
now grappled this ship on the larboard sidC^ and applying the fire there, 
spread consternation oii board ; bftt she was injudiciously placed, and 
unfortunately l^indled too soon, so that the prodigious efforts of th^ 
Turkish crew at length succeeded in disengaging her, after which she 
was sunk. This was but a momentary respite^for the Capudan Pasha, 
for in a few minutes Kanaris laid him a^>oard athwart his bowsprit, and 
in that position set fire to the fatal train. In the panic, no sort of 
opposition was made, nor were there many people apparentjy now upon 
her decks : but notwithstanding, Kararis, C’eeling anxious to escape, 
hurried his men into the boat; one of them, however, a fellow full of 
humour, begged*lo stop a little, something having just occurred to hin}» 
which he said he wished to tell the Turks, and catching up the trumpet, 
he bawled out — “ There is a fire for you — put it out if you can.** This 
timely joke added considerably to the spirits and confidence of the 
Greeks ; and they pulled away before the wind to escape by the south- 
ern end of the straits, where, meeting no impediment, they arrived by 
daylight. At about 10 a.m. they got on board one of their cruisers off 
the little isle of Veneccia, and at sunset anchored at Psara, amidst the 
loud acclamations of their compatriots, " ^ 

\n the mean time the flames spread over the ill-fate‘d linet-of-battle 
ship with such rapidity, that every effort to save her was utterly useless; 
and within three-quarters of an hour she blew up with a deaferwng ex- 
plosion. The Ckpudan Pasha, though severely wounded, was unwiMing 
to quit his ship, but as the fire increased, his officers forced him into,a 
boat alongside ; a mast, however, which immediately fell, wounded him 
mortally on the head, and sunk the boat. He was brought ashore on 
part the wreck, and expired within an hour after ; and at 10 o'clock 
the next morning, at the very moment that Kanaris had accomplished 
his escape, was buried the castle Scio. With the crew, and the 
prisoners on board, among whom were about 80 Greek wom^n, there 
were upwards of 1200 people destroyed. 

This success led to a second e^xpedition. On the arrival of the Turk- 
ish fleet off Tenedos, the Gre<?k cruisers having jweviously quitted the 
coast and returned to their respective ports, KanaSc was appoiated to 
disturb them. Having made all his^ arrangements, he sailed frora^Psara 
on Friday the Sth oPNovember, 1822, at sunset, with two well-equipped 
fire-vessels, the one a brig cajled the Emperor Alexander*, carrying 21 
" Hdditioa to our turmvr remaikM, it is seen, that both th'b vessels cbmmanded 

by Kanaris had Rut|si|io names. And there were many houses which we Visited in 
the islands orAameutifd with portraits of the Roiperor Alexander^— a proof that he^ was 
hold as a patron. ^ 
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miSni including j^imself, and the greater part of whom had aervad under 
him *in the former expedition to Scio ^ the other, a email eoaating sac* 
•jti^oleva, as a better deceptipn than two equare- rigged veaeeU, with the 
same number of hands, commanded hy Giorgio Nicolas Brastanos* 
Two settees accompanied them as an escort, the largest having 84 men 
and 8 guns, the smallest 28 men tnd 3 guns* for the purposejrf receiv-, 
ing them on board on the completion of their enterpilse. Accordingly, 
on tlfe noon of Saturday, the 9th, they were off pape Sigri, in Myti* 
lene, with light airs from the southward, having run about forty-five 
miles since the preceding evening at sunset. • 

At the close of day they were about half way between Sigri and Cape 
Baba, steering for the latter, when the wind freshening gradually, the 
saccoleva was taken in tow. Having arrived off Cape Baba, the two 
settees were sent away tOYendezvous to the S.W. of Tenedos, within 
sight of the anchorage ; were to jvait, and, in the event of success, to 
make the best qf Sheir way, immediately that they observed the fire 
break out, to the edge of the great shoal on thq east* side of Lemnos, 
where Kanaris intended to pull, under the idea of escaping pursuit, if 
chased/by Turkish frig^ites, by getting into shallow water. If no fire 
was perceived, then they wese to take it for granted the fleet was not 
at Tenedps, in which case Kanaris was to run on through the roadw ^ 
stead«to Hhbro, where th^ settees were to rejoin him, and from thence 
concert further measures againsi; the fleet in the Dardanelles. 

Having parted company with the settees, Kanaris hauled in close 
'under the land, keeping it as close aboard as possible, to prevent being 
seen by the Turkish look-out ships. They passed a corvette standing 
ofl’ on the larboard tack ; but as she paid no attention to him, they 
supposed her to be French. At eleven he was obliged to cast off the 
tow, the breeze having freshened considerably; and, to enable the 
saccoleva to keep up, he took in his top-gallant-sails, going between 
six and seven knots. 

.^bout midnight they Tenedos; and a few minutes afterwards 
ob8erv|d thi^e Turkish frigates under easy sail standing off oi^ the 
larboard tack. These our liero passed astern of unperceived, by hug 
gingjhe shore close on board. To the northward of Scorpiata a long 
slioal runs off, which obliged him to keep a greater offing ; and as he drew 
out from under tlie land, the frigates tacked, and one of them set her 
^resail as'if to chase him. But this was only an inference ; for the 
Turks, ignorant of what was being wafted against them in the dark* 
ness, took no Q^her notice of them. In a f^w minutes more, Kanaris 
dtscovered the liglits of the flag-ship ; and’ in about a quartar of an 
hour plainly distinguished three huge line-of-battle ships riding towards 
the main land, with their heatfs to the westward, and the wind on the 
larboard beam, owing to a strong current setting to windward through 
the roadstead out of the Dardanelles. The frigates and small craft 
were lyjng more in shore, near the Troad, relying on tfce look-out 
squa^on for proj^tion. • 

The saccoleva being still astern, and Kanaris perceiving that the 
ship* with the lights aboard (whfch he thereforq took to be the flag) 
lay to leeward of the nearest line-of-battle ship, and that to get at her# 
he must pass within hail of the latter, he •decided on assigning the npwrcit 
ship, -as the least difficult, to the saccoleva, in order that he might not 
be accused of acting unfairly, and that, by not lighting hb own ve»el 
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first, his companion might have a better chance of Bucqpeding. BesideB 
which; he drily observed, the firft in command was always his qualry. 

Having thus decided, he stood direct for his unsuspecting prey.. 
Fortunately the first ship paid <no attention to him, though he passed 
so near as to hear the voices of her crew : but instantly afterwards he 
.was haiifd by the second, Vho, on receiving no answer, fired two shot 
at him, one of which went through the head of his mainsail, and a 
third shot was fired, from the other ship at the saccoleva. To prevent 
the chance of cutting away his running gear, Kanaris racked the 
halliards and ties aloft, and in this manner, with full way on him, and 
a fresh breeze, going six or seven knots, he ran, his vessel on board, 
stem on to the larboard bow of his antagonist, under the forechains, 
his bowsprit luckily going into one of the ports. It was his original 
intention to have steered for her spritsail-y^d, but observing her lying 
broadside on, he was afraid the fir(^ woulm be too much ahead, and 
therefore steered a course for her foremast. As be ^rew near her, he 
perceived a ^multitude of people on her poop, all in fright and con- 
fusion, calling aloud to their prophet, and exclaiming, She is a fire- 
ship ! a pirate ! an infidel I Fire away I sink^her !” with othtr cries 
of terror. A great many of them at theesame time leaped into a boat 
astern ; but when once Kanaris was alongside, no effort was made, nor 
even a musket fired at him. * c 

Just as he was approaching his obj&t, K^anaris sent his mei) into 
the boat on the larboard side of the brig, sitting himself on the larboard 
gunwale, from whence he conned, as ^he was steered to her destined*^ 
position ; and when thoroughly grappled fast, lighted the train from the 
boat, and hailed tlie Turk — “ We are no Austrians— (a report having 
reached him that lie wore Austrian colours at Scio) — nor pirates, but 
true Psaraotes, and the same that burnt your Capudan Pasha at SciolV 
The flames flew fore and aft in an instant, and the breeze being very 
fresh, they communicated almost as rapidly with the Turk, whence thp 
most dreadful shrieks and yells were now proceeding from people who 
wer€^ shortly afterwards silent for ever. * • * 

The same instant that his own vessel was kindled, S^anaris fiad the 
mortification of perceiving that the saccoleva was ' very improperly 
fired. Being lighted too soon, as at Scio in the instance of the 
Hydriot, the vessel did not get a thorough hold, and broke adrift 
without accomplishing her object. This was just what he anticipated'," 
and to prevent the probability of which he had so nobly resigned his 
own claim to Captain Brfistanos. No sooner had he sjioved off in his 
boaft, than he observed a Turkish frigate steering directly towards him, 
and to avoid her he stood close in to the town of Tenedos, where shb 
lost sight of him under thtf land, which he kept close on board, pulling 
head to wind, and when clear of the south point of the island|^ tossed 
up his mast and made sail for Lemnos, where,, with the assistance of 
their oars ^d a good breeze, they arrived by eight o’clock. When 
abreast of the eastern point, about half an hour after ^ had quftt^d the 
fire-ship, he observed the line<of-battle ship entirely in flames her 
three masts, as he said^ burning “ like three candles.” The other diips 
«.of the fleet were firing guns, and, in the greatest confusion, falling on 
board of each other, some with 4heir cables cut, others^with their sails 
loose^ and some ap{)arently on the shoal. There being a swell or^ and 
. a fresh bree:^, miick distress and mischief must have ensued. The 
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light o| the brilliaitt flames enabled hin%clearly to distinguish the dif- 
ferent objects. It was about three o’clock on Sunday morning of the 
10th when he laid his desolating brig alongside. 

Finding the two settees punctual to their |endezvous off Lemnos,' 
«Kai!aris immediately went on board * and there being po signs^f the 
other boat with the crew of the saccoleva, he sent the settee appointed 
as her ascort to look out to windward of Tenedos, while he bore up 
towards the N.£. end of the island, to be ready in case the boat should 
have rowed through the roadstead, and had come out at that end. In 
about an hour after the saccoleva’s settee made signal of having picked 
up the boat, upon which they both made sail to the westward, undis- 
turbed by any of the imbecile cruisers of their enemy, whose frigates, 
with common attention, ough^to have caught them. The whole of this 
enterprise was so ably and si^ldenly ^ecuted, th%t not the most trifling 
casualty occurred ‘to jjie Greeks, and every man returned to Psara 
without a hair of hisliead singed. Contrary winds detaiifed fhe settees 
at S. Giorgio di Skyros three days, where they were received with the 
greatest jqy and hospitality by their countrymen. The next evening 
Brastanos Reached Psara, and ihm following morning Kanaris returned 
into port, under a salute from every gun in the island. On landing, he 
was met by % procession, which conducted him to the church, where a 
public an*d solemn thanksgMng wfts offered up to the Most High, for 
the 8UCC6B8 which had attended their hero’s undertaking.# 

^I^anaris afterwards attempted tc^ set a Turkish ship on fire in the 
daytime, and while under sail : but his vessel falling astern, he missed 
his aim, and was obliged to retreat with the utmost precipitation to 
effect his escape, two of his men being killed, and himself wounded in 
the hand. 

In 1824, the capture of Psara by the Turkish Admiral, and its re- 
capture by the Psaraote sailors, gave ample employment to the energies 
of Kanaris, who was at every jwst where he could be serviceable. In 
August of Jhe same year, the Ottoman forces having made a descent 
on Samos, «a Greek^squadron, under the command of Giorgius Tak- 
touri, advanced to nelieve that important island, when several skir- 
mishes took place. On the morning of tlve 16th, the Pasha stood out 
with twenty-two ships and vessels, and Taktouri met him with sixteen 
undg^his own Qag, and some vessels commanded by Kanaris, who had 
a sort of roving commission. An obstinate combat ensued, in which 
our hero tried all his art to hook an enemy, without being able to 
close. The Turks w^re, however, thrown into disorder and retreated. 
But on the following morning they again approached under a leading 
breeze, on which the Greek admiriU ordered all Ifis fire-ships to make 
sail, under the escort of the different ships of war, and there was every 
appearance of both sides figliting to extremity. 

At 10 A.M., the brulOt oT Captain Demetrius Zapli approaolied a 
heavy frigate, and grappled with her, but b^Pthe freshness of the breeze 
and the assistance of ^me galleys, she escaped the impending danger. 
Though tj^is attempt was unsuccessful, ft aflbrded the dj^ring Kanaris an 
opportunity of coming up with the same frigate, and he succeeded by 
11 o’clock in grappling her whilst under full •sail. In an awfully shortr 
space of time she wa$ all in ffames ; and the devouring element pene- 
trating qufbkly to the magazine, sbe^ blew up with a hbnrid crash, not 
only launcliing her own 600 men into eternity, but proving fatal to 
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ves9el8 inshore of her. ^ On this brilliant oco^ion, Knn^mlost 
only two of his crew. . 

Kanaris is a modest man, gf plain mannibrs, and great apparent sin- 
cerity, requiring to hQ drawn out before the foregoing particulars could 
be elTKted froiq him. ^He is thef master of a merchant vessel, *0011 
occasionally acts as pilot to foreign vessels, a duty for whic|i he is 
admirably calculated, from his perfect knowledge of the Arc^jpelago. 
He is poor, but contented, being happy that he lives as respectably as 
any of ills relations, and that he has not lost ground since he began the 
world. He has a wife and two children ; the former takes a pride in 
her husband’s career, and in the young Constantine they fondly predict 
an ornament to the islands. When requested to sit for his portrait, 
(now in our possession,) he smiled, saying, they must make the picture 
very ugly to be like him, unless the ar^ft could catch iiim setting fire 
to the train of a brulotl'* 


AN EYE-WITNESS SKETCH OF THE LAS'S INSURRECTION IN«JAMA1CA< 

AK KXTAACT FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF H. M . S. — . 

Quaeque ipse xnftserriniL vidi, 

Kt quorum pars magna fui. 

The Christmas holidays appoin^d by the Colonial Legislature, of 
Jamaica were ushered in by the observance of the usual festivities 
amongst the black population : — the negroes from the several parishes 
and from the mountains carrying the produce of their own grounds to 
the nearest market, to exchange them for the more grateful aliments of 
beef, pork, &c., or for the purchase of the more elegant possessions of 
civilized life. The Kingston market was unusually well supplied, — 
butcher’s meat, fowl, and fish, that would compare with any of the same 
fn England, and fruits of the most exquisite taste at(racte4 attention, 
and the gentle fair within several miles of the vicinity, ackied to the 
elegance of the market by their presence, and courtesy to the black pea- 
santry, while sets of dancing girls possessed the streets, in tiie enjoy- 
ment of that degree of hilarity almost peculiar to the blacks, in whatever 
part of the globe they may be existing. . ^ .. 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations of apparent quietude and satis- 
I faction on the part of the slaves, the experienced colonist could observe 
some circumstances which excited suspicion as to the reality of that 
contentment, of which their sportive amusements above -mentioncid are 
indicative. The wom^n alone weipe engaged in dancing and other 
festivities, while the men were congregating upon the neighbouring 
estates, the communication between which was frequent, and the leading 
men aiiways confining themselves upon the properties to which they 
were attached, with a vievvtb lull their owners ir^o anidea^of compara- 
tive security, from their apparently zealous atteniibn to the estate. 

It is a remarkable feature in this rebellion,” says his Exceyency the 
Earl of Belr^re, in his address to the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
and worthy of particular* and attentive consideration, that the leaders 
and chief promoters of the insurrection appear fo have been almost 
exclusively cbm]^sed of persons eippioyed in confidenUal situations on 
the properties to which they belong.” 
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A9 idea had^ universally, and for^a lon^ time, been entehained 
amongst the negroes, thijt they were to receive their free paper, or 
'emancipation, from England, on the Ist of January, 1832, and as a 
practical conviction of this fact, they were t(j strike work on that day : 
itfthe event of their masters withholding liberty from,them, or^oercing* 
them*to resume their servile labours after the holidays, the right was to 
be deaided by an appeal to arms. They have always been taught to 
believe that his Majesty's commands have been signified for their libera« 
tion, and that they only continue to be held in vassalage by their lawless 
owners, in disregard of the royal authority. Whence this opinion could 
have originated it would be difficult to explain, unless from the English 
newspapers; in these vehicles of communication they read the fierce 
sentiments of anti-slaveryism, and conclude them to be the ordinances 
of his Majesty. However, ffice it^to say, that^the idea was entertained 
by young and old, ai^ it was resolved that measures should be adopted 
for the attainment^f this great object. But prior lo thd commencement 
of the new year, and during the Christmas holidays, many of tlie slaves 
expressed themselves without reserve on the eventful subj^t, and spoke of 
the approaching momentous period when the distinction between master 
and bondsman should cease, and already manifested such acts of disobe- 
dience anfL inattention, as may readily be imagined would follow upon 
such an alteration in the nfbral abd political system of the West Indies. 

Notwithstanding the tranquil state of affairs at Kiij^ston, Lord Bel- 
more, the then Governor of the c(dony, received information by express, 
that the negroes about the parishes of St. James, Trelawney, and Ha- 
nover, were disorderly to a degree of rebellion ; and soon after, that the 
destructive measure of conflagration was superadded to their riotous 
conduct A similar communication was made to Commodore Farquhar, 
then senior officer at Fort Royal, with a request that a ship of war might 
be despatched immediately to those parts of the island where a spirit of 
disaffection had been manifested. The Racehorse was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Montego Bay, it being hoped that the presence of a vesselfof 
war wouki have the effect of restoring order and tranquillity ; but very 
shortly after, further accounts were received, stating the very serious 
extent tof the rebellion, when Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
commanding the troops, ordered die military to hold themselves in 
rmulinesfi to embark on board the ships of war then lying at Port Royal, 
in order to be conveyed to tlie western extremity of the island. It would 
be needless to attempt any eulogy on the activity which pervaded every 
department of the* naval and military establishments at tiiis impOrtant 
criajs ; suffice it to observe that, in the course of a few hours, an ade- 
quate force was in motion to ptotcct the livel and properties of our 
countrymen, and the fortunate termination of the rebellion with a com- 
paratively small loss of lives, furnishes the most ample proof of the zeal 
and judicious conduct displayed on that^ccasion. • 

The — — iNi'was lying at Port Royal, wifli the mail on board for St. 
Jago de*Cuba, to^hich place she was under orders to proceed; but 
accounts having been received at S{)aniBh Town, (jthe seat of govern- 
ment,) of the insubordinate conduct of the negroes menacing the safety 
of the establishment at Portland, we reoeived orders to proceed* to 
Port Antonio, at daylight on the following morning, 25th December, 
ISSl, our Captain Mng desired^to use his own jitigment^as to the 
necessity of remaining at Port Antonio, for the prote^ion of the ioba- 
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bitahts*, or of continuing bis cnvze in execution of the oMers had 
previously received, directing him to proceed to St Jago de Cuba with 
the mail. c 

Having got the ship ijnder way, and rounded Port Hoyai Point to 
' run int5*the Eastern channel, the wihd fell light, and consequently litfle 
progress was made, the surface of the sea presenting an almost glaciated 
appearance, its smoothness being only disturbed by the undulation of 
the waters in their gentle progress to the beach. A calm day in the 
West Indffes is extremely oppressive, particularly when out in mid-ocean, 
where there is no object to relieve the eye from the reflected glare of 
the sun upon the sea, or from the dazzling brightness of the heavens, 
and has often reminded me of the powerful language of the inspired 
lawgiver in his enumeration of the curse^ which should attend the 
Israelites for disobeying^the commandments 'and statutes of the Lord : — 

The heaven that is over thy head shall be bra^, and the earth that 
is under thefe sh'all be iron.** * 

After occupying three days in performing a trip which is usually 
made in one, we arrived off the harbour of Port Antonio, when a pilot 
came on board, and in reply to our inquiries respecting the stafe of the 
settlement, we learnt that the militia were under arms, and that a general 
insurrection amongst the negroes was expected to take pl?ce on New 
Year’s day. 

By a standing 4 >rder of the Colonial Government, and as a measure 
of precaution, a man-of-war is despatched a few weeks prior to Christv 
mas, to the different ports of the island, for the purpose of depositing at 
the several military posts and forts a supply of ball and pistol cartridges ; 
and during the holidays, a company of the militia is called out for the 
preservation of order, and to overawe the numerous and unbridled 

assemblage of the blacks. The had fortunately been employed 

on the service during the latter part of the month of November, and the 
early part of December, and it was on her return from the execution of 
thfe service that she was lying in Port Royal harbour, and sorsuddenly 
ordered to Port Antonio ; but before entering upon th‘fe particulars of the 
negro rebellion in this part of the island, the parish of Portland, I would 
congratulate the, inhabitants npon the very felicitous termin^ttion of 
those disturbances which, however imminent, were quieted without the 
loss of any lives on the part of the white and free population, and with 
only few executions of the blacks, which however distressing to the 
feelings of an Englishman, the planters were inevitably driven to, for 
the jHirpose of deterring from future rebellion, and as an example to 
the negroes of the neighbouring estates. 

Xhe , as I havfe stated, sailed from Port Royal at dawn 'on 

Chrislmas-day, and arrived at Port Antonio on the afternoon of 
Tuesday following; under the judicious discipline of her comman- 
der, thettship’s company were ^exercised twice a week^on Tuesday 
and Friday, — at general quarters, and a division of smalKarm men 
every day ; according to the standing orders ^ the ship^* in the 
afternoon the crew^ were exercised with blank cartridge^ this djily not 
having been performed for some weeks previous. Three rounds were 
fired from every gun in the ship, and tneir reverberation amongst the 
hills and mountains caused the report of our artillery to be heard at the 
distant estates, a drcumstance whicl\, very materially contributed to the 
BU|>pression of t(ie rebellion, inasmuch as the negroes were by this 
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means made aware of the presence o| a ship of war in the immediate 
^ vicinity* The blacks, in ponsequence, deferred the commencement of 

* their rebellious meetings and conflagrations, in hopes of our early 
departure, which, it was concluded, an appearance ojf order and tran- 
quillity would undoubtedly have the effect of hastening : howaver thi^ 
temporizing policy proved fatal to the negroes ; for* the militia having 
apprehended some of the ringleaders upon the disaQ'ected estates, intimi- 
dation took such possession of the deluded creatures, that a general 
development of their murderous and incendiary projects was»the result. 
It appeared upon evidence taken before two magistrates, that imme- 
diately after the celebration of the Christmas holidays, instead of return- 
ing to the duties of the field, the negroes were to strike work generally, 
(such was the popular expsession,) and the slaves upon an estate in an 
elevated part of the vicii^^ should kindle the first conflagration, which 
should answer the ^purpose of a* signal for % general rising: having 
possessed themselves of any fire-arms belonging to Abe rf)ver8eers and 
book-keepers, all persons, whether black or white, who were unfavour- 
able to their plot, wer«to be murdered, then marching in a body to the 
next estate towards the tonm of Port Antonio, the same sanguinary 
and incendiary acts were to be there repeated, and so on progressively 
until J;he'5fc reached the town, which was to be the point of concentration 
for their forces. It woiftd be* revolting to enter into the barbarities 
which were then to be committed. Man, in the possession of unre- 

• strained liberty, has never shovyi any consideratioif for the feelings of 
humanity, and the barbarous anticipations of the sable community prove 
them not to be inferior to, or more sympathizing than their brethren 
of a fairer hue. 

Immediately these intentions were discovered, no time was lost in 

communicating with the . Day and night signals between our vessel 

and Fort George had been previously established in the event of any 
sudden attack on the part of the slaves ; and it was resolved that no 
tima fljiould^be lost in forwarding regular troops and militia tq the 
turbulant districts to disconcert tlieir arrangements. At two o’clock in 
the morning, on tlie 1st January, 1832, the pinnace, cutter, and jolly-boat 
wer^despatched with about fifty regular troops and militia to Blue Hole, 
which place they reached at clayjight in the mornfng ; this pass was 
•SKtr^mely parrow, and would have proved a highly commanding posi- 
tion for the rebels, if they had only shown a very ordinary degree of 
firmness. Here again our good fortune prevailed ; for as the troops 
lyid been transported during the obscurity of the morning, it w^ neces- 
sary that the leading boat, having the pilot on board, should carrv a 
light, to enable the cutter and -jpUy- boat to follow in her wake. This 
distinguishing light was seen by the negroes, who were already lying 
in ambush in the cane-pieces, or fields, with what fire-arms they had 
been able to get possession of, and tbe slaves again had recourse to that 
system of temporizing which had already proved so fatal to tlieir machi- 
nations. The bfecks were driven from their holds with little resist- 
ance^ — a few were seized and summarily punished, the greater part 
immediately returned to the estates to which the^ belonged. ^ 

Thus was the slave rebellion in this, part of the island of Jamaica 
' subdued ; for thb trifling resistance offered by some of the blacks Vheu 
about to be apprehended by Maroons despatched for |hat purpose, 
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scarcely deserves to be so style^, for the offenders received corporal 
punishment, and returned to the estates to wl^ich they were attached. 

The Maroons ^ may be called the native militia of the island, and had 
their origin amongst the first runaway slaves, who, preferring the soji- 
4ude and dreariness of the*mountain*^ fastnesses, with the enjoyment of 
unrestrained liberty, to the duties of cultivation and domestic coitbem, 
abandoned the unnatural homes in which they found themselvdis im- 
prisoned, for the more congenial habitations of the forest. After a 
series of years, they became remarkable for their numbers, owing to the 
security which the woods afforded them, and commenced a system of 
predatory molestation to travellers, and to slaves conveying produce to 
market. The Colonial Government at length considered it expedient 
to acknowledge the independence of the ^aroons, and offered them 
certain rewards for the apprehension of •«uch runaway negroes as 
they should detain, and for protection in the mouatams, not altogether 
dissimilar frooi the system observed amongst the Pindarees in the East 
Indies. They soon formed settlements in different parts of the island, 
and became a very considerable check to absconding negroes ; t^us they 
became objects of terror to the slaves, and soon learnt to assume a 
degree of importance consequent upon, and natural to, a privileged 
order. In the first Maroon war, the island of Jamaica experienced the 
first ill effects of the danger with which its pblitical existence is threat- 
ened by every teragorary ebullition of anger or disaffection on tfie part 
of these powerful people. A hog liavipg broken over one of the fenced 
of an estate in the neighbourhood of one of the Maroon settlements, it 
was, after repeated notices to the owner of tlie offending animal, ulti- 
mately shot ; whereupon the whole body of Maroons, conceiving them- 
selves highly wronged by the injury done to one of their community, re- 
commenced their depredations ; and on the military being sent against 
them, manfully met their enemies with arms, and, after the most gal- 
lant conduct on the part of the king’s troops, the Colonial Government 
waScCompelled to enter into terms with them. Hence the MaroonS be- 
came a prominent feature in the internal strength of the islaftd, and 
attracted the attention of the Colonial Legislature. They are now organ- 
ized into battalions and companies, as the regular regiments of th^ lipe, 
having a certain annual allowance fr^/»m Government, and receiving the 
same pay as the militia when called out for active service, on on the prtr*^ 
clamation of martial law. 

It is from this body‘'of men that the possessors of the island of 
Jartiaica have the most dariger to apprehend, more especially should any 
circumstance arise to produce a coalition between the Maroons and 
slaves : for having been accustomed from their earliest youth to traverse 
the mountain fastnesses, they are perfectly acquainted with tlte defiles 
and localities of the island. They have been trained to, and acquired a 
degree of proficiency in the use ©f small arms, and, what is of much 
greater importance, a knowledge of that particular mode of V^^rfare so 
admirably adapted to the face of the country. *• 

The mountains in Jamaica are cohered with a thick wood, offering 


* A]a historical sketch of these people will be found in the Number for Feb, 1830 , 
cf this Journal, 
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very considerable obstructions to the transit of a regular army with all 
its appointments. The musket, from its portability, and the sword, 
fi'om its aptitude for close action, even iy a thicket, with a brace of 
pistols, constitute the entire armament, offensive and defensive, of the 
*Mafoons. They wear no establisheA uniform, hot, in fact, havingpneed 
of any •; but are clad in whatever garments the conveniehcy or pecuniary 
ability <»f the Maroon may suggest. Those about Port Antonio were 
generally^clothed similarly to our seamen, in what appeared to be coarse 
duck frock and trowsers, with a hat of the roughest texture, or with a 


coarse woollen cap. They confine themselves to the most simple parts 
of the platoon exercise, their other movements being a sort of military 
mountebankism ; but when proceeding into the woods for hostile pur- 
poses, they entwine their bodies and their firelocks with tendrils and 
bushes, thus presenting an a]^earance altogether indistinguishable from 
the forest. They then^scour that par\ of the moilntains which it is their 
object to examine. * • • • 

When in the immediate presence of an enemy, or of a runaway slave, 
whom thev are desirous of surprising, their method of approach is by 
worming or insinuating themselves tiirough the thickets. They lay 
themselves down at full length upon the ground, and resting one elbow 
and fore-arfl[i upon any irregularity of the earth’s surface, or upon a 
projecting stump of a tree, •or small bush, they thus obtain a lever by 
which t<f drag the body over the ground, hauling their arms after them 
wkh the other hand. By this metjiod they frequently spring upon the 
object of their search with the suddenness and celerity of a beast of 
prey, before the astonished and terrified slave is even aware of their 
proximity. It is particularly desirable that the slave should be taken 
without injury, as the advantage arising from his re-capture would be 


very much diminished to tlie proprietor in the event of the slave being 
maimed ; add to which, the reward to the Maroon is considerably greater 
should he succeed in taking the slave uninjured. 

When the presence of an dctive and determined enemy compels thesa 
to have recourse tcP the use of fire arms, the Maroons are in the habit 


of bending to the ground the flexible branch of a tree, to which they 
attach themselves ; and having discharged their firelocks, they allow 
the returning branch to carry them teethe summit of the* tree, and being 
coassed with green leaves and bushes, they are indistinguishable to the 
eye. >^ere it not for this mode of rapid and immediate evasion, the 
smoke occasioned by the discharge of their fire-arms would furnish a good 
indicjition of the position of an invisible enem/ ; a circumstance vihich 
the opposite party would avail themselves of for the direction of their 
missiles: as in a naval engagemeiit during th» darkness of the night, 
contending parties have no other method of ascertaining the object of 
their attack than by observing a flash. 

The Maroons have an ofTicer over them, styled a superintendca;>t, from 
whom they*receive all their orders anci instructions upon ordinary occa- 
sions, and to whom they apply in all cases of disturbance or disagree- 
ment arpongst themselves. They wHlingly and deferentially submit to 
the arbitration of their superintendent, who is receded amongst them 
with every demonstration of respect. , 
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THE sm;kino of badajoz. 

FROM CRB RBKINnO^NOBS OP A SUBALTBHM. 

Badajoz, one of the richest and most beautiful towns in theosouth of 
Spain, whose inhabitants had witnessed its siege in silent terror for one 
and twenty days, and who had been shocked by the frightful massacre 
that had just taken place at its walls, was now about to be plunged into 
all the horrors that are, unfortunately, unavoidable upon an enterprise 
such as a town taken by storm. Scarcely had Count Phillippon and 
his garrison commenced their march towards Elvas, when the work of 
pillage commenced. Some — many inde^l — of the good soldiers turned 
to the ditch of the castle and to the breaches to jssist and carry off their 
wounded companions ; but hundreds were neglectefi in the general and 
absorbing thirst for plunder. 

The appearance of the castle was that ol^a vast wreck: the various 
ladders lying shattered at the base qf its walls, the brokdh piles of 
arms, and the brave men that lay as they had fallen — many holding their 
firelocks in their grasp — marked strongly the terrible coi|te8t in which 
they had been engaged, and presented to 'vhe eye of a spectafor ample 
food for reflection ; it was not possible to look at those brave mon, all of 
them dead or Vrightfully maimed, without recollecting what they had. 
been but a few short hours before ; yet those feelings, fortunately perhaps^' 
do not predominate with soldiers, and those sights, far from excitiflg 
reflections of a grave nature, more usually call forth some jocular remark, 
such as, “ that he will have no further occasion to draw rations or — 
“ that he has stuck his spoon in the wall and left off messing,” — such is the 
force of habit. 

At the breaches, the light and fourth division soldiers lay in heaps 

C each other — a still warm group; and many of those T^terans 
whom the vital spark had not yet fled, expi/ed* in the arms of 
the few of their companions who sought to remove them to a place 
better suited to their miserable condition. But war, whatever its numerous 
attractions to a young mind may b^e, is but ill calculated to inspire it with 
' those softer feelings so essential to soothe us in the moment of out;^ dis- 
tress ; it must not, therefore, be wondered at, that a wish for plunder and 
enjoyment took the p^ace of humanity, and that hundreds of gallant men 
•werp left to perish from neglect. 

A military writer*, whose book has been the theme of admiration by 
all that have read it,— c^nd I hope, fpr their own sakes, that there are 
few who have not, — in speaking of this epoch, sftys, that thre@ days after 
the fall of the town he rode towards the Guadiana, and that in passing 
the verge of the camp of the fifth division, he was surprised and shocked 
to find two soldiers standing at the door of a small shed 4 they made 
signs to him, and upon examination he found that each had lost a leg ! 
The surgeon had dressed their wounds on the night of the assault, and 
although their melancholy and destitute situation was known*" to hun- 
dreds of their companions^ who h^ promised them relief, they were 


* Capt. Kincaid. 
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actually famishing within three hundred yards of their own regi^ 
mental ^ 

Behve six o’clock in the morning of the 7th of April, all organiaation 
amongst the assaulting columns had ceased, and a scene of plunder and 
* cruelty, that it would be difficult kf find a parallel for, took itt place. • 
The afmy, so fine and effective on the preceding day, was now trans- 
formed into a vast band of brigands, and the rich %nd beautiful city of 
Badajoz presented the turbulent aspect that must result from the con- 
course of numerous and warlike multitudes nearly strangere to each 
other, or known only by the name of the nation to whom they belonged. 
The horde of vagabonds, Spaniards as well as Portuguese, women as 
well as men — ^tliat now eagerly sought for admission to plunder, nearly 
augmented the number of Jj^rigands to what the assailing army had 
reckoned the night before ; ^d it may be fairly said that twenty thousand 
people — armed with ffiU powers to act as they^hought fit, and all, or 
almost all, armed trim weapons which could be t^^rneds at^he pleasure 
or caprice of the bearer, for the purpose of enforcing any wish he sought 
to grat^ — were let loos^ upon the ill-fated inhabitants of this devoted 
city. Tnese people were undor no restraint — had no person to control 
them, and in a short time got into such an awful state of intoxica- 
tion that tJjjey lost all control over their own actions. What a frightful 
picture*is this of a town cd^ried by storm ! — it is true, nevertheless, and, 
unfortunately for the sake of humanity, it is necessary^ absolutely neces- 
sary ; because if such latitude wa| not allowed to the soldiery, I believe 
, that few fortresses would be carried by assault: the alternative is not, 
however, the less painful. If the reader can for a moment fancy a fine 
city, containing an immense population, amongst which may be reckoned 
a proportion of the most beautiful women that Andalusia, or perhaps 
the world, could boast of, — if he can fancy that population, and those 
females, left to the mercy of twenty thousand infuriated and licentious 
soldiers for two days and two nights, — if, I say, he can fancy this, he can 
well knagine the horrors th&t were acted within the walls of Badajoz^ 

In the first oufSt, all the wine and spirit stores were forced open and 
ransacked from top to bottom ; and it required but a short time for the 
men to get into that fearful state that was alike dangerous to all — 
offiders or soldiers, or the inhabitant|( of the city. Casks of the choicest 
Mtines and brandy were dragged into the streets, and when the men had 
drunk^as much as they fancied, the heads of the vessels were stove in, or 
the casks otherwise so broken that the liquor ran about in streams. 

In the town wUlre a number of animals that 'belonged to the gairison, 
sevjsral hundred sheep, numerous oxen, as likewise many horses ; those 
were amongst the first taken possession of ; and the wealthy occupier of 
many a house was glatl to be allowed the employment of conducting them 
to our camp, as, by doing so, he got away from a place where his life was 
not worth a minute’s purdiase ; but terrible as was this scene, j^was not 
possible to avoid occasionally laughing, for the conducteur was generally 
not alone obliged to drive a herd of cattle, but also to carry the bales of 
plunder taken by his employers — perhaps from his own house ! — and the 
stately gravity with which the Spaniard went throtf^h his work, dressed 
in shorU^reeches, frilled shirt, and a hat apd plumes that might vie with 
our eiginh Henry; followed, as he was, by our ragamuffin soldiers with < 
fixed bdVonets, presented a scene that would puzzle even Mr. Cruikshank 
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hiinself to justly delineate. Thp plunder so captured was deposited in 
our camp, and placed under a guard, chiefly composed of the soh* 
diera’ wives ! , 

The shops werp rifled, first by one group, who despoiled them of 
, their nmst costly articles, *^then by arfother, who thought themselves rich 
in capturing what had been rejected by their predecessors ; * then 
another, and another still, until every vestige of property was ^ wept 
away. A few hours was sufficient for this ; night was fast drawing 
near, anch then a scene took place that has seldom fallen to the lot of 
any writer to describe. Every insult, every infamy that human inven- 
tion could torture into language, was practised. Age as well as youth 
was alike unrespected, and perhaps not one house, or one female, in 
this vast town, escaped injury: but war is^ terrible engine, and, when 
once set in movement, it is not possible tcsrcalculate when or where it 
will stop. Happy are those countries that have i^t been visited by its 
scourge ; and grateful ought the nation to be that caif boast of having a 
man — I mean the Duke of Wellington — that, by his great genius as a 
general and steel-hardiness as a man — because nothing but the laiitr 
quality, in which, perhaps, he surpasses tall ancient or modern heroes, 
could have enabled him or his army to remain in the Peninsula one day 
after the invasion of Portugal by the Prince of Esling, in <1*8 10— has 
kept the British empire free from such a caVamity ; but such a picture 
of this great man can be but ill appreciated by the “ people,” who one 
day followed the triumphant car of the, conqueror of Napoleon^s hithert© 
invincible legions and marshals, and whose deafening shouts of applause 
shook the metropolis of Great Britain to its basement story, and who, 
a few short years afterwards, pelted him with mud in the same streets / 
But war, not politics, is the subject of this “ Reminiscence,” so 1 shall 
aside the latter, and pursue the former. 

The day of the eighth of April was also a fearful one for the inha- 
bitants ; the soldiers became reckless, and drank to such an excess, 
th^ no personV life, no matter of what rank, or station, or sex? was 
safe. If they entered a house that had not been dfnptied Of all its 
furniture or wine, they proceeded to destroy it ; or, if it happened to be 
empty, which was generally the case, they commenced firing •at the 
doors and windows, and not unfrequently at the inmates, or at each 
other! They would then sally forth into the streets, and fire at ^hc 
different church-bells in the steeples, or the pigeons that inhabited the 
old Moorish turrets of the castle — even the owls were frighted from this 
phice of refuge, and, by'their discordant screams, announced to their 
hearers the great revolution that had taken place near their once peace- 
ful abodes. The soldievs then fired upon their own comrades, and 
many men were killed, in endeavouring to carry away some species of 
plunder, by the hands of those who, but a few hours before, would have 
risked thpir own lives to protect those they now so wantonly sported 
with : then would they turn uptn the already too deeply injured females, 
and tear from them the trinkets that adorned their necks, fingers, dt ears! 
and, finally, they would strip them df their wearing apparel. Some, 'tia 
said, there were — ruffians of the lowest grade, no doubt — who cut the 
ear-rings out of the females* cears that bore them, when they discovered 
* a band of marauders approaching the unfortunate 'beings that were 
subjected tp such brutal treatment, whom they feared might ^antioi** 
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pate them in their infamy ; for here, al in all such dismceful Scenes, 
might made right ;** and .the conduct of the soldiers, during the sack- 
ing of Badajoz, is a sufficient proof, ifauch proof be wanting, of the 
di|,nger8 attendant upon anything ^where the; multitude are allowed to 
think and act for themselves. • • 

Hundreds of those fellows took possession of the best warehouses, 
and (A a time fulfilled the functions of merchants ; 4ho8e, in their turn, 
jvere ejected by a stronger party, who, after a fearful strife and loss of 
fives, displaced them, and occupied their stead, and those ajain were 
conquered by others, and others more powerful ! and thus was Badajoz 
circumstanced on the morning of the 8th of April, 1912. It presented 
a fearful picture of the horrors that are inevitable upon a city carried by 
assault ; and although it is gainful to relate these disgraceful facts, it is 
essential nevertheless. AM^writers, no matter^ how insignificant they 
may be, — and I ayi willing to place myself at the bottom of the list of 
those persons, — should, in any detail which may lay clAim to historical 
facts, be extremely cautious that they in no way mislead their readers ; 
and in ajiything that I hftve ever written, or may hereafter write, I shall 
not deviate from this principle.® I feel as much pride as any man can 
feel in having taken a part in actions that must ever shed lustre upon my 
country; 4aut no false feqjing of delicacy shall ever prevent me from 
speaking the truth — ^no matter Whether it touches the conduct of one 
man or ten thousand ! # 

• To put a stop to such a frightful scene, it was necessary to use some 
forbearance, as likewise a portion of severity. In the first instance, par- 
ties from those regiments that had least participated in the combat 
were ordered into the town to collect the hordes of stragglers that filled 
its streets with crimes too horrible to detail, but the evil had spread to 
such an extent that this measure was inadequate to the end proposed, 
and in many instances the parties so sent became infected by the con- 
tagion, and in place of remedying the disorder, increased it, by joining 
onceTnore in revels they had for a time quitted. At length a brigwie 
of troops was marched into the city, and were directed to stand by their 
arms while anyof tfie marauders remained ; the provost-marshals attached 
to e^cB division were directed to use that authority with which they are 
of necessity invested. Gibbets and triangles were in consequence 
tf^eJCted, and* many men were flogged, but, although the contrary has 
been said, none were hanged — hundreds deserved it. 

A few hours, so employed, were sufficient to f urge the town of the 
infamous gang of robbers that still lurked about its streets, and*those 
ruffians — chiefly Spaniards or Portuguese, not in any way attached to 
the army — were infinitely more •dangerous tHkn our fellows, bad as 
they wer^. Murder — except indeed in a paroxysm of drunkenness, and 
in many cases, I regret tq say, it did occur in this way, — never entered 
their thoughts, but the infamous miscreants here referred ^eTwould 
commit the foulest deed for less than a ddllar. 

ToWSrds evening tranquillity be^an to return, and, protected as they 
now were by a body of troops, untainted by th^ disease which had 
spread like a contagion, the unfortunate inhabitants took advantage of 
the quiet that reigned; yet it was a fearful quiet, and might be likened 
to a ship at sea, ^ich after having been plundered and dismasted by * 
pirates, was left floating on the ocran without a morSel of food to supply 
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the wants of its crew, or a stitch of canvass to cover its nahed iniists ; 
by degrees, however, some clothing, such as decency required, was pro- 
cured for the females, by the return of their friends to the town ; and 
many a father and mother rejoiced to find their children, who were still 
e dearer to them than eve( from the*' dangers they had escaped alive, 
although it was impossible to hide from them the fact that they had 
been seriously and . grossly injured. But there were also many who 
were denied even this sad consolation, for numbers of the towns-people^ 
had fallen in the confusion that prevailed, some of our officers also were" 
killed in this way, and it has been said, I believe truly, that one or two, 
one a colonel commanding a regiment, lost their lives by the hands of 
their own men. These calamities are, however, the unavoidable attendants 
on war ; and a great victory, gratifying a,*^' it unquestionably is to the 
General who achieves it, is not without its fdloy, and brings forcibly to 
my recollection the finb reply of the Duke of JV^ellington after the 
battle of Waterloo, t<? a lady of great literary celebrfty in Paris. This 
lady was amongst the many French who were at a ball given at the 
time the allied armies occupied Paris in 18 15 . 9 * She was most pointed 
in her attentions to the Duke, and devoted almost her entire conversa- 
tion to him in preference to the two Emperors, the King of Prussia, or 
the other distinguished allied generals. My lord,'’ said .ishe, in the 
course of conversation, “ do you not think the gaining a great' battle 
a delightful thing|^’* “ Nepensez vous pas^ qu*une grande victoireest la 
plus agreable de toutes choses?'* “ Madam,” replied the Duke, with 
a degree of coldness bordering on austerity, “ I look upon it as the 
greatest calamity — except losing one!” “/e la regarde comme le 
plus grand malheur — excepte une defaite /” It was a fine saying and 
worthy of him that uttered it ; yet this same man has been represented 
as one devoid of feeling ! 

The plunder with which our camp was now filled was so considerable, 
and of so varied a description, that numerous as were the purchasers, 
and different their wants, they all had, nevertheless, an ppportpni^y of 
suiting themselves to their taste ; still the sale had not commenced in 
form, although, like other markets, “ some private sales were effected.” 
From the door of my tent I had a partial view of what was taking jplace; 
but fortlie present, I shall leave the marchi^ and describe how 1, my- 
self, was circumstanced from the period I reach^ my teijt, woundad, 
on the morning of the seventh. 

The two fiiithful soldiers, Bray and Haegowan, that conducted me 
there, <on entering, found fny truss of straw, or bed, if the reader will so 
allow me to designate it, occupied by Mistress Nelly Carsons, the wjfe 
of my bfit-man, who, I si^pqse, by the way of banishing care, had taken 
to drinking divers potations of rum to such an excess, that she lay down 
in my bed, thinking, perhaps, that I was not likely again to be its occu- 
pant; more probably, not giving it a thought at all. Maegowan 
attempted to awake her, but inevain ! a battery of a dozen guns might 
have been fired close to her ear without danger of disturbing her ‘;^po8e. 
“ Why then, sir,” said he, “ sure the bed’s big enough for yees^both, 
and these are nq timel to stand on saraihony witn another man's wife, — 
and she’ll keep you nate and warm, for, be the powers, you're kilt with 
•the cowld and lihe loss ov blood.’* I was in no mood*to stand on cere- 
mony, or, iqdee^, to<etand at all; and I will venture to say that do man 
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ever fDtered a becT occupied by the wife of another with a clearer conscience. 

I allowed myself to be placed beside my partner, without any further 
*per8ua|ion ; and the two soldiers left t}8 to ourselves, and returned to 
the town. Weakness from loss of blood soon caused me to fall asleep, 
but it was a sleep of short duration. I awdke, and saw the awkward, 
dilemma in which I was placed. 1 was unable to mdve, and was com- 
pletely at the mercy of Mistress Carsons, or any freak or gambol she 
might think fit to play. I, in fact, lay like an mfant. Tlie fire of 
smalbarms, the screams of the soldiers’ wives, and the universal buzz 
throughout the camp, acted powerfully upon my nervous and worn-out 
frame ; but having a clear cbnscience, and mine was certainly a clear 
one as far as regarded my bed-fellow at least, — Somnus conquered 
Mars, — at least he did so in« my case, for 1 soon fell into another doze, 
in which I might have rem^ed very comfo^able had not my companion 
awoke sooner than 1 wish^ ; discharging a Ifuge grunt, and putting 
her hand upon my leg, she exclaimed, Arral^! Dan, jeweb what 
makes you so stiff this morning ?*’ It required but few words from me 
to undeceive her — she sjw at a glance how the thing stood, and soon 
rendered* me all the service she^ was capable of; tea and chocolate were 
soon in readiness, and having tasted some of the former, 1 sat up in my 
bed waitiim the arrival of the first surgeon to dress my wound. My 
bit-maflT^^n Carsons, shortly a&erwards made his appearance ; he led 
up to ^he door of my tent three sheep whose soft fleeces would not 
l)pve disgraced the pen of Monsieur le Baron Torneau^, who sent to the 
mountains of Caucasus for a supply of rare sheep for the purpose of 
improving the French shawl manufactory. He had, moreover, a pig- 
skin of enormous size filled with right good wine which the Spaniards 
call la linta de la Mancha: “ And sure,” said he; “ I hard of your be- 
ing kilt, and 1 brought you this (pointing to the pig-skin of wine), 
thinking what a nate bolster it i’d be for you while you slept at 
your aise and, without waiting for my reply, he thrust the pig-skin 
under^my head. “ And look,” said he, shewing me a spigot at tjie 
mouth ^ my bolster, “ when you’re thirsty at all at all, you see 
nothing is more pleasant or aisy than to clap this into your mouth, and 
sure won’t it be mate and dhrink for you too ?” “ Oh ! Jasus !” re- 

sponded Nelly, ** he’s kilt out and out ; see, Dan, how* the blood is in 
stjames about the blankets.” 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing/’ 

so— .under certain circumstances — is a little laughing ! Dan Cahons 
and* his wife made me laugh so immoderately, that a violent discharge 
[)f blood from my wound nearly jpait an end to fiiy career in this world ; 
and had it not been for the arrival of Dr. Grant, the staff- surgeon of 
the division, who just noty made his appearance, I doubt much if any 
of my readers would ever have had thb pleasure of reading tWSe my 
reminiscendes. But I must have done wffch myself, Dan Carsons, and 
bis wifel^elly ; and resume my narrative of the sale of the plunder with 
which our camp was, to use a mercantile phrase, glutted. 

Early on the morning of the 9th of April, a great concourse of, 
Spaniards had already thronged our lines f the neighbouring villages 
poured iu their quota of persons seeking to be the purchasers of the 
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booty ^captured by our men, and each succeeding h<iar increa8e4 the 
supply for their wants, numerouef and varied as they were, and our^ahip 
presented the appearance of a vast market. The scene after the taking 
of Rodrigo was nothing in cfomparison to the present, becadse the 
resources of Badajoz might be said (to be in the ratio of five to one^s 
' compared with her sister fortress, and, besides, our fellows were, in ait 
equal proportion, more dexterous than they had been in their maiden 
effort to relieve Roflrigo of its valuables. It may, therefore, be wdl sup- 
posed, and the reader may safely take my word for it, that the transfer of 
property was, on the present occasion, considerable. Some men realize4 
upwards of one thousand dollars, (about 250Z.) others less, but 
all, or almost all, gained handsomely by an enterprise in which they 
ha4 displayed such unheard-of acts of devotion and bravery ; and it is 
only to be lamented'that they tarnished lAurels so nobly won by traits 
of barbarity that it would be difficult to fiifS k parallel for in the annals 
of any army. ^But such atrocities are ever the^attendants upon any- 
thing where those,* hitherto dependent upon their superiors — whose 
station in society enables them to be the most competent judges of what 
is proper — are allowed to think and act f^r thelhselves ; and a licentious 
army, although not by the half so bad as a licentious mob, is neverthe- 
less a terrible scourge. The sale of the different commodities went on 
rapidly, notwithstanding we had no auptioneers ; there was king’s 
duty/' but, most undeniably, if the Spaniards paid no “ king’s^ duty/' 
they paid the pijlbr S While the divers articles were carried away by the 
purchasers, the wounded were carryiifg away to the hospitals and camp, 
and the lamentations of the women for their dead or wounded husbands 
was a striking contrast to the scene of gaiety which almost everywhere 
prevailed, 

Mr. Richard Martin, now a member of parliament, whom I before 
mentioned as having been a volunteer with the 88th, and as badly 
wounded while gallantly mounting one of the ladders against the castle 
wall, had with him his own private servant: it was not possible ip per- 
suade this man that his master had not lost his senses and his^lamenta- 
tions for tlje fate that had befallen him were of the most extravagant sort. 
He would sit on a rising ground, that overlooked the town, and^ wring- 
ing his hands fn an agony of grief exclaim, “ Och ! Jasus, so I. was 
once more back in sweet Connamara, sure the divil himself wouldn’t tempt 
me to lave it, but sure it was he — and none other! — that tempted*''my 
poor dear masthur to quit his twinty thousand good acres, with no one 
to lay claim to them at all at all ; and now see how Jie’s kilt with the 
rest, sthriving to get the hoult ov a dirty spot that doesn't cover r^ore 
ground than he’d give,, to a dacent boy for a potato-garden. Och ! 
murther, murther 1” Martin's servant had decidedly good “ ground" 
for his lamentations, because I believe, since the days of knighl-errantry, 
neveiMA^s there a parallel to his ^conduct. He came out as an amateur, 
but fulfilled the functions of,., a soldier, taking his tour of duty in the 
trenches, six hours out of the twenty-four ; he was one of the forgmost in 
the assault, and declined receiving a commission, which was offered him 
by the Duke of Wellington for his gallant '^conduct; — but he was un- 
noticed by General Picton, and what I now write of him is, I believe, the 
first intimation the public, or perhaps many of his acquaintances, have 
of hie conduct at.Badajoz. In any other army except the ftritish, a 
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thhiff of the soriwould be blazoned forth, and the man who had so dis^ 
tin^ished himself lauded, and deaer^ly so, by the general in com* 

^ mand of the troops to which such a hero was attached ; but it was not 
so, shamefully not so, with us : it was, however, only in keeping with the 
treatment — ^tlie chilling treatment — the 88tb experienced for nearly 
four years of their services in the peninsula. These observations, which* 

1 regret being obliged to make, lead me on to others, touching the 
gallant behaviour of some who fell unnoticed, and* others who survive 
unrewarded. ^ 

Lieutenant Whitelaw, of the 88th, led the advance of the ladders ; . 
he lost his life in so doing, but his name nowhere appears, except in the 
list of killed ! Lieutenant William Mackie, the neglected and discoun- 
tenanced leader of the forlorn-hope at Rodrigo — was most conspicuous 
during the assault of the calsle of Badajoz, and was one of the first — if 
not the very first, to enter iT, yet no mention is^made of him. Captain 
Seton, commanding ahe regiment, and commanding such a fine fight- 
ing regiment as the 88th, on such an occasion too* got ho f^nk — except 
in his turn. Lieutenant Macpherson, of the 45th, was the first to 
mount 1j;ie round tower, tfpon the top of which floated the tri-coloured flag ; 

got a company, but the reft; I have mentioned — all 68th men, were 
never even noticed ; and although it would not be possible to reward 
every at^cof bravery in an jrmy like the British, or in a regiment like the 
Connaught Rangers, it is, nevertheless, chilling to those who have 
deserved it, and enough to damp any ardour in thoses who may follow 
)h their footsteps, to know that such facts as I write have taken place. 

In the space of three short months, the following officers of the 88th 
were passed over, — their services unrewarded, — and they were not even 
noticed by their general. The first of these was Major Thomson, com- 
manding the battalion at the storming of Rodrigo ; the second, Lieutenant 
William Mackie, leading the forlorn hope ; the third, Lieutenant Wiiite- 
law, leading the advance of the ladders at Badajoz ; the fourth, Captain 
Oates, in the attack of La !^icurina; and the fifth, Captain Seton, com- 
manding the regiment on the night of the storming of Badajoz, Suif^ly 
a change should be made in the system, or how can a regiment, much less 
an army, be supposed to work with good-will ? When, in after-times, 
the .details of these eventful epochs shall be read, if any person was bold 
enough to state that such a series of^lights had been put upon the brave 
ihen who bore so conspicuous a share in their accomplishment, would 
he not be looked upon as a fool or madman ? Undoubtedly he would ; 
but as the writer, of these Reminiscences”, conceives himself to l)e 
neUher the one nor the other, he gives them to the army and the Vorld, 
and he challenges any person tq disprove one scintilla of what he says. 
There are many still alive who h^ve taken a ^art in those memoraMe 
combats f and the writer feels confident that they will bear him out in 
what iie asserts. , 

Towards the evening of the 9th, ou? camp was nearly empdRKa of all 
its saleabib commodities, and the following morning was occupied in 
gettin^rid of the many Spaniards, who still hovered about us, endea- 
vouring to get a bargain of some of the unsold ai^icles. By noon, all 
trafilc had ceased, and the men began to arrange themselves for a fresh 
combat with Msrs)ial Soult, w,ho was advahcing towards. The ^ 

^PpearsBce and demeanour of the soldiery in no mi warranted the idea * 
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that tb^y bad been occupied as they were for tbe last^bree wedca but 
in<M especially for tbe last three days. They were the same orderly 
set bf men they had been before the attack on the town, and were^ 
just as eager to' fight Souit as'they were to storm Badajoz ; the oiily 
change visible waS their thinned ranks ! In my regiment alone, out of 
‘750 privates, 434 had fallen ; and of the officers, who, at tiie cornmence- 
ment of the sieges counted 24, but five remained unhurt ! ^ 

The wounded by this time were all brought to the different hospitals ; 
and those^of the dead, which had not been drowned in the ditch near 
the breaches, or at the Ravelin of San Roque, were buried ; and but few 
paces were to be found that did not show traces of the grave-digger’s 
hand. The men of the Connaught Rangers, or, as they called them- 
selves, “ the Boys,” had, nevertheless, their joke, and the merits and 
demerits of the enterprise were regularly cSnvassed by them. The fol- 
lowing conversation, wh^h I am about to felate, will give the reader a 
slight insight into the view they took of the mattei*; jTen or a dozen of 
“ the boys hai got' together near my tent, where I still lay wounded, 
and after they had made themselves tolerably comfortable over a large 
camp-kettle of spiced wine, one of them— a mah of my own company — 
named Paddy Aisy, having fairly discussed the merits of the contents of 
the camp-kettle, began to give his opinion of our late operations. 

Well !” said he, “ now ids all paft an4‘ gone, and wsAtM it the 
divii’s own dthroll business, the taking that same place; and, wasn’t 
Long-nose (meaning the Duke of Wellington) a quare lad to sthrive to 
get iiito it, seeing how it was definded ! But what else could he do, 
afther all ? didn’t he recave ordhers to do it ; and didn’t he say to us 
all, * Boys,’ says he, ‘ ids myself that’s sorry to throuble yees upon this 
dirty arrand ; but we must do it, for all that ; and iv yees can get into 
it, by hook or by crook, be the powers, id ’ill be the making ov yees all 
— and ov me too !’and didn’t he spake the thruth? ‘ Sure,’ says he, *did 
1 ever tell yees a lie,* or spake a word to yees that wasn’t as thrue as the 
Gospil? and, iv yees folly my directions, there’s nothin can bate yees !* 
Add sure, afther we got in, was he like the rest, sthriying to p^ us out 
before we divarted ourselves ? Not he; faith.’ It was he that spoke 
to the * boys’ dacently. ‘ Well, boys,' says he, when he met, myself 
and a few more aising a house ov a thrifle, ‘ well, boys,* says he, (for 
he knew the button /) ‘ God bless Vour work ! ids, myself that’s proud 
to think how complately yees tuck the concate out ov the Frinch* 8bth, 
in the castel last night.* ‘ Why, Sir,’ says I, (forgettin to call him my 
Lord,V the divil a Frinch Connaught mnger ever was born that the 
Irish Connaught Rangers isn’t able to take the concate out ov and^^ds 
what he said upon the same, spiittin his sides with laffin, that it was 
thrue for me there wasn’t ; and blur-ad-ouns, boys, aint he the man to 
stand by? Don’t he take the rough and the smooth with'' us, and 
wotddq^it be a pitty not to give him his dew,'^ don’t he expose himself 
to the vm and the cowld with us, and lie out on the grass at night, like 
any ^th^ baste ? and ain’t he afthur kicking the IVinch befojre him, 
just as w^’d hick an ould foot-ball ? Be the powers, whin I ^see him 
cummin next or nigh me, my heart gets so big that my body isn’t big 
enough to hould it, and it jumps up clane into my throat— to get room I 
, And don’t think that I’m romancing when I tell yees how he said we 
ttuk the coiK^ ou) ov die Frinch 88th ; he said every word it, and 
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Tnorrf too— iv I colld repate it in hU own words f* “ Why,” replied 
Come^ Fagan, what you say is parfeAly thrue ; we ought to mod 

by him,— ^d didn't we ? Sure yeas remember how Mistier Maekk 
ran up the laddher as nimble as a cat, and*poor Mietber Mardh thonglit 
jto dp the same, till he was kilt ! and didn't Captain Stton owe bisT^ 
to his being so thin that the French couldn't see him tmdher the gun ? 
and whjp we have such a man to direct us, and such officers to lade us 
on, why, what else can we do but folly them through thick and thin 
The sound of the drum for roil-call put a stop to any further colloquy ; 
but rude as was the dialect, and homely the language, much mi^ht be 
gathered from it. It gave to the hearer the unsophisticated opinion of 
those me/t, whose deeds, in a great measure, tended to settle the Euro- 
pean contest. What was uttered by those few obscure individuals, in 
their own rude phraseology, Vas the opinion of the entire army ; and 
they who would strive to effad^ those impressions^ which were imprinted 
upon the hearts of ti^e Peninsular soldiers, might as well strive to efface 
the sun from the heavens. # • • 

While we were occupied as I have described at Badajoz, Soult was 
busied in collecting a forc^ sufficient to ensure the safety of that city. 
On the Ist of April, placing hidlelf at the head of 25,000 men, he broke 
up from Seville ; on the 8th he arrived at Villa-Franca, only two marches 
distant fcflBB Badajoz, but vet two days after its capture. Mortified 
beyond measure at this umooked-for misfortune, he wished to press 
onward, and, by a brilliant success, wipe away the disgrssce ; but he was 
in*no condition to act as his zeal prompted him, because his own force 
was inadequate to the task ; and Marmont, instead of cooperating with 
him, frittered away his time before Rodrigo and Almeida, or in the 
dispersion of a few thousand wretched Portuguese militia. The bulk of 
our covering army being thus under no apprehension of being molested, 
passed the Guadiana, and established itself on the right bank of that 
river. Soult retired back upon Seville, and Marmont, closely pressed 
by our horse, retired upon Sajpmanca. Thus tenninated our operations 
before iBadajoz, which, as may be seen, were of no common descriptiom 
Four thousand prisoners, a considerable quantity of ammunition, with 
one hundred and 8%venty-two pieces of cannon, and one hundred 
thousand shot, were found in the place. Our loss exceeded five thou- 
sand men ; and although no officer cff a higher rank than colonel was 
kiifedtikis a singular circumstance that every general was wounded on 
the night of the assault. Ficton, Colville, Kempt, Walker, and Bowes, 
all heading either {^rigades or divisions, were wolinded ; yet the men, 
notwithstanding, went through their work well ; which proves whti I 
have*always said, and said from long experience, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the materials which compose our army,Miat troops storming a 
breach are* as well, if not better^ when left to their own officers, A 
soldier of the old Peninsular army (but where can we expect to see, 
during our sojourn in this world, such a Specimen of what a true^Sfftish 
soldier should be ?) was ever ready to lay flown his life at the bidding 
of his oflTcer — ^and what more can any man do ? But the countless 
gallant eyxploits that ^ve been achieved by our army in Portugal and 
Spain, witnout the aid of generals, are sufficient to illustrate the truth of 
what I have so frequently repeated* * • 

All writers that Imve written upon the taking of Badajoa> whether 
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Ftench or English, agree that it was one of the betit connected^ One of 
the toost gallant, as well as oi&e of the most bloody, exploits recorded in 
history. So secret were the arrangements of Lord Wellington before 
he invested the place, and so* prompt and straightforward his operations 
after he had taken that §tep, that are at a loss whether most to admire 
his strategy os daring. Even Soult himself, the most celebrated of 
Napoleon’s captains, was under no apprehension for the safety of this 
fortress. Count •Phillipon’s fine defence of it the preceding year, a gar- 
rison of six thousand men, and the formation of numerous outworks, 
appeared to be a sufficient guarantee for his confidence. The place was, 
moreover, amply provisioned for three months ; and all those causes, if 
to be combated by another sort of man than him that was at the head 
of the British army, would have been sufficient to ensure the safety of 
the place ; but, as it was, they only m^de its loss the more certain, 
because Soult, with tl^t presumption whie^i scarcely any Frenchman can 
divest himself of, relied too firmly on his owfi dispositions, and the 
quality of his 'soldiers, while he held those of his antagonist, as well as 
the sort of troops which he commanded, at too cheap a rate : his mor- 
tification must, therefore, have been at thG greatest heiglvt, when he 
found himself out-geiieralled by the onb, and out-fought by the other. 

General Lery, chief engineer of Soult’s army, and he who superin- 
tended the arrangements for the defence^ of Badajoz, weiSbi;^o utterly 
confounded upon liearing of its fall, that he wrote to General Kellerman 
respecting its cCapture. “ The conquest of Badajoz,’’ said lie, “ costs 
me eight engineers. 1 am not yet^cquainted with the details of that 
fatal event. Never was there a place in a better state, better supplied, 
and better provided with tlie requisite number of troops. There is in 
that event a marked fatality. 1 confess my inability to account for its 
bad defence. Very extensive works have been constructed : all our 
calculations have been disappointed; and Lord Wellington, with his 
Anglo- Portuguese troops, has taken the place, as it were, in the presence 
of two armies, amounting together to abqut eighty thousand men. In 
'short, I think the capture of Badajoz a very extraordinary event’' — (and 
he was right) — “ and I should be much at a loss to account for it in a 
clear and distinct manner.” 

Now this is. plain speaking, and says more in praise of our men than 
any British writer could do ; but the air of mystery which Monsieur 
Lery strives to throw over the affair is amusing enough. No person 
can deny that the French are good troops, and that at this same siege 
they fought well ; and, there cannot be a shadow, of doubt, — at least 
thefe is none on my mind, — ^but that they would have been successful, 
had not our men fought better than they did; and thus may the 
mystery be solved. 


[ To he contimtedJ\ 
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On the evening of the let of March, *1816, one of his Majesty’s 
vessels employed in the British Chaijnel for th(^ suppression of smugr 
gling, and of which I was then first-lieutenant, ws^s lying safely 
moored jn the snug and beautiful harbour of Dartmouth. We had just 
put in from a short cruise ; and the work of the day being finished,-— 
the ropes coiled up, the decks swept, and everything ready for going 
through the usual operation of “ holy^sloning'^ the following morning; 
— a proportion of the officers and men were preparing for a cruise on 
shore, while the “ship-keepers” were equally intent on having ^skylark 
on board. At this time, when fun and frolic were the order of the day 
with all, I received a letter ^om the captain, informing me that a 
smuggling vessel was expectM on the coast, and^ directing me to send 
the second-lieutenai^ with the galley armed, to look out between 
Torbay and Dartmouth during the night. The ordtfr vvaS, ofr course, a 
“ damper ” to the good humour of many; and on no one did it appear 
to have a« greater effect than on my brother officer, who was that 
evening engaged to a tea party* where he expected to meet a young 
West-country beauty, whose sparkling eyes had brought him to, and a 
broadsid^tfifivcharms and accomplishments had so completely riddled his 
heart, an^ effected what a random*shot from her bow-chasera^* had 
commenced, — that report said he was fairly in the '‘'doldrums;'* and, 
jucfging from the sudden dropping of the brails of that part of his 
countenance elegantly termed the “ under-jaio^'* I was inclined to think 
report, for once, had laid aside her “ tooth^dramtr' a propensity. 
Sympathizing, therefore, in my messmate’s disappointment, and not 
being that night very deeply in love myself, 1 volunteered to undertake 
his duty on the occasion ; which offer, with very little pressing on my 
part, and lota of thanks on his, being accepted, — the necessary orders 
were given, and we each retired to our respective cabins to prepare for 
our differejit occup^ions ; and in a short time both re-appeared in thcf 
gun-room : he, as complete and as sweet a nautical Adonis as a new 
Bwah, a new gang or rigging, and a pint bottle of lavender-water could 
make .him; and myself, with the assistance of a suit of “Flushing’’ 
over my usual dress of a round jacket and trousers, — no bad repre- 
senlaffv^ of the celebrated “ Dirk Hatteraick.” 

The galley was shortly after hauled up alongside, and the arms, 
bittacle, and other necessary articles being deposited in her, six seamen, 
one marine, and myself, took our seats ; — the painter was cast off, — *knd 
with *muffled-oars we commenced paddling her out of the harbour, so 
silently, that not even a ripple wa# heard under* her bows to interrupt 
the mournful “All’s well” of the sentry, as it swept along the glassy 
surface of the Dart. As tjje boat slowly increased her distance from 
the latter vessel, that lay like a seamew on the water, — her rig^ng, 
that resembled a spider’s web spread between us and heaven, — gra- 
dually disappeared : the lights of the.near and overhanging houses, for, 
a few short minutes, shone brilliantly between her m^ts and yards, like 
winter stars through a leafless tree ; but long before the battlements of 
the romantically-situated church of Saint Fetrox were distinguishable 
ahead, naught remained in view astern, save the lofty black knd| and 
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glittering lights of the elevated town; — ^for the pfcor little ‘‘darkey'* 
had vanished from our sight, never, alas ! to be again behelu by the 
greater part of my ill-fated crew. 

Pursuing our course down the « harbour, we soon gained tlie “ nar- 
rows, and passing almost withip oar's length of the rocky point on 
which stands the liostile-looking church of “ Saint Petrox," and the 
adjoining fortifications, we left the opposite shore, together ^with the 
remains of the humble tower, known by the imposing name of Kings- 
ware Castle,*' on our larboard side, and shortly after reached the wild 
anchorage called ** Dartmouth Range." From thence we passed 
through the Sound that separates the stupendous rock named the 
“ Dartmouth Mewstone** from the Main, and rowing easily alongshore 
to the eastward, rounded the “ Berry Head,’* and entered the beautiful 
and spacious roadstead called “TorbayV' On arriving off Brixham, 
(the spot I considered most likely for thfe smuggler to attempt,) four of 
the oars were run across ; and, while the majoP part of the crew dozed 
on their tliwafts, the galley was kept in her position by the two remaining 
oars ; the helmsman and rowers looking out brightly in every direction, 
and occasionally “ laying on their oars** aKogether, in order to catch 
the sound either of the flapping canvass or of the rippling of the water 
under the bows of the ex^^cted vessel, as the darkness of the night ren- 
dered it probable our ears might serve us^better than our ^ sy r s on the 
occasion. * , 

In this maimer we continued some time; and in addition to the 
coldness of the night, suffered much from passing showers ; but* as 
smugglers generally choose dirty weather for their operations, this only 
increased the probability of a landing being attempted. The hopes, 
therefore, of making a seizure kept us in good humour, and enabled us 
to grin and hear** the inclemency of the weather tolerably, well. 
And after the lapse of some hours, these hopes were for a few seconds 
elevated to the highest pitch. About midnight, as we lay benumbed 
with the cold, and half-drenched with rgin, the faint splash of water 
«ra8 heard on the larboard bow ; all eyes were in |in instant turned in 
that direction,— and through the obscurity of the night, we thought we 
observed an object on the water. Shortly, the splashes were distinctly 
heard ! The .sound appeared to impart heat to our bodies,* and the 
cold embrace of our wet garments was no longer felt. The order 

Give way, lads, off all," was given in a whisper, and obeyed withsalkcrity; 
ill silence : the galley sprung under her oars, — and darting like a falcon' 
on its prey, — we, in k few seconds, found ourselves, “ head and stem ** 
alongside of a galley belonging to H. M. R. C. — . Our disap- 
pointment was great, and I may add, mutual ; as the other crew* were 
on the same “scent*’ as ourselves: growling was however useless. 
We therefore had a dry laugh at each other’s expense; and after a 
quarter of an hour’s whispering together, wp parted company, with the 
frieTWiy wish on both sides ofj “If we don’t fall in with her, I hope 
you will.” More courteous landsmen would, in all probability, have 
expressed the wish without the ^proviso. “ Jack,’* however, confines 
himself to saying pnly what he means. 

The *8 galley on parting pulled deeper into the bay, and 

we, in order to double the chance of falling in with the expected 
smuggler, pulled farther out; where, after lying some time, and 
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having Neither observed nor heard anytliing to excite suspicion; I 
determined on shaping my course homewards, intending to paddle 
quietly alongshore, and in the event of reaching Dartmoutii Range’* 
before daylight, to remain there on the look-ou^ during. the remainder 
of thb night ; for, as my information Bid not specify the ^xact spot ’* 
of the smuggler, my chance, for what I knew to the contrary, was as 
good at one place as the other. The weather, moreover, looked 
threatening, and 1 wished, in case it freshened, to be sufficiently near 
my vessel to insure my getting on board shortly after daylight. * The 
galley was accordingly pulled towards “Berry Head;*’ on reaching 
which, my fears of a change of weather appeared about to be realized ; 
for, although there was no wind to speak of at the time, yet a very heavy 
ground-swell seemed to annount^ that a gale was not far distant. 

We had some difficulty in raundin^ the pitch of the “ Berry; ” for 
(as is almost always the^ase with headlands) there was rather a heavy 
sea off it, occasioned* by the tide ; and we sliipped several green seas 
over the stem head, before we unfortunately accomplished our purpose. 
On our clearing it the sea ijin fairer, and the breeze, that had blown in 
puffs round \he head, as if in pity lo warn us not to proceed, died aw^y, 
and left us to our fate. Our situation was, however, melancholy in the 
extreme, for all was silent around, save the roar of the breakers inside 
of us. A*?oTitary star only bccasionally gleamed between the heavy 
clouds that sailed past it. The galley rose slowly and mournfully over 
the snountain-swell, under her muffiq^d oars ; and wet, cold, and weary 
as I was, it required but little stretch of the imagination to meta- 
morphose the black profile of the flat-topped, elevated, and remarkably 
formed “ Berry,” — edged beneath with a broad belt of foam, — into 
the white-bordered, sable pall of a gigantic coffin. Indeed, I know 
not now exactly whether the melancholy catastrophe that shortly after 
took place gave birth to the idea or not, but it has ever since appeared 
to me that there was something particularly marked and ominous in 
our rounding the head. Would to God, for the sake of the unfortunate 
men then ui^er my command, the warning had been taken ! 

Following the “lay” of the coast, we continued pulling to the 
westward, ‘With “death,” as Jack would say, “on one §ide, and no 
mercy oh the other ; ” for, on our larboard side we saw nothing but a 
dirty.hoxjzon, and in the opposite direction naught presented itself save 
breakersand an “ iron-bound ” shore ; and even these were occasionally 
lost sight of, as the boat slowly sank in the deep hollow of the swell 
that rolled from the sduth-west. ' « 

At about half-past one, — for my watch had stopped at that time, — 
we reached the entrance of the Sound, that separates the “ Mewstone ” 
from the Main ; and as I had never observed any danger from the 
vessel in our frequent visits to the harbour, nor had seen anything 
particularly dangerous in the passage a few hours before, I stecidU 
directly through* it ; taking the precaution lo keep as nearly in mid- 
channel as possible, — giving directions to the bowman to keep a good 
look out, — and, of course, keeping my dwn eyes about me in all direc- 
tions. In *this manner we half threaded the passage ;* and the “ Ay, 
ay. Sir!” of the bowman, to my oft-repeated order of “ Keep a good, 
look out forward I " was still sounding in my ears, when to my great 
surprise, the boat struck on something forward, and thehowman at the 
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same moment hastily called oU, “ There’s a rock under the bor^. Sir !” 
** Back off all !’* — “ Jump out, bowman, and above the boat astern ! ” — 
were the orders instantly given. Neither, however, could be obeyed ; 
for the descending swell imme^ately left the boat suspended by the 
gripe ; and slue being of that class appropriately called *“ deaths 1 * 
instantly fell on her broadside. The next sea, instead of bearing her 
up, which would nn all probability have been the case had she** had any 
bearir\g8., rushed over the starboard quarter, and with the last words of 
the order — “ Tlirow the ballast-bags overboard ! — on my lips, she 
sank under me ; while, for a second or two, the men forwards appeared 
high and dry out of tlie water. It was but for a second or two ! She 
slipped off the rock — sank — and not a splinter of her was ever again 
seen, that I know of. 

On first feeling the boat sink runder fiie, I of course knew our case 
was a desperate one ; and that (to make use of §. sailor’s expression,) 
“it was *e very mdh for himself, and God for us all.” Swim I could, 
— ^much better, indeed, than the generality of people, — and I had, 
moreover, that confidence in the water, ^that very few Jiave ; but 
benumbed as I was with cold, at sucfi a distance from the land, — on 
such a coast, — and with such a sea on the shore, — it appeared that 
little short of a miracle could save me ^ and all thougUitopf endea- 
vouring to assist others were entirely out of the question. My first 
object was to <avoicl the grasp of my drowning crew ; (more particularly 
that of the unfortunate marine, whom, but a few seconds before, Thad 
observed comfortably nestled, and apparently fast asleep behind me;) 
therefore, while the poor fellows sprang and clang, instinctively, to that 
part of the boat that was still above water, — probably with an idea of 
finding footing on the rock, — I seized tlie strokesman’s oar that lay on 
the water near me, and giving myself what little impetus my sinking 
footing would admit of, I struck out over the starboard quarter of the 
boat, in quite the opposite direction. .After a few hasty strokes, I 
• ventured to look behind me to see whether the poor dreaded«mdrine was 
near me, when a scene presented itself, that may nave been the unfor- 
tunate lot of many to behold, but that few have lived to describe. The 
“ Death ” was gone ! The treacherous cause of our misfortune had 
never shown itself above the wStter ! But, as I rode on the crest of a 
long unbroken wave, the sparkling of the sea beneath me^^nc^ the 
wild shrieks that rose from the watery hollow, hut too plainly pointed 
out the fatal spot, anc^ announced that the poor fejiows were sinking in 
e&h other’s convulsive embrace. For a few seconds a sea rose between 
us and hid the spot from my view ; but, on ray again getting a glimpse 
of it, the sparkling of the water Was scarcely discernible, and a faint 
murmur only crept along the surface of the leaden wa^e. Another 
8^ followed ! As it rose between me an^d heaven, 1 saw on its black 
outline a hand clutching at the clouds above it, — a faint gurgle followed, 
the sea rolled sullenly hy.—and all was dark and silent around me ! 

I had just beheld within a fejv yards of me the dying stFuggle of — 
as I then thought — my whole crew; and everything seemed to an- 
nounce that my own life was prolonged for only a few short minutes ; 
for, allowing I succeeded'in reaching the shore, the surf threatened my 
destruction on the rocks. And, should a miracle enable me. to weather 
that danger, the precipitous coast promised only a more lingering death 
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at a cliVs foot. Notwithstanding all thfs, however, — thanks to fhe 
Almighty !— my presence of mind never for a moment forsook me. I 
felt grateful for my escape from the death-grapple of the poor marine, 
wliich^ appeared a presage of my further escape : a ray of hope flashed 
across my mind, in spite of the apparent hopelessness of tniv situation ; 
and I as calmly weighed all the chances against my reachin^he shore, 
and prepared for the attempt, as if 1 had been a looker-on, instead of 
an actor in the dreadful scene. ^ 

I have already stated, that at my leaving the vessel I had a suit of 
‘J Flushing ” over my ordinary dress of a jacket and trousers, in addi- 
tion to which, at the time the boat struck, I was enveloped in a large 
boat-cloak; the latter I had thrown >)lf my shoulders the instant the 
danger was apparent ; and nowShat I no longer feared being grappled, 
my first object was to get rid iJf the former. I a^^cordingly, with the 
assistance of the oar,^(thfit supported me while doing so,) stripped off 
my two jackets and waistcoat ; and my two pair of trouser^ would 
have followed also, had I not dreaded the probability of the heavy 
‘‘ Flushing” getting entangled roimd my ankles in the first place, — and 
in the second, considered that botn them and my shoes would preserve 
me from being cut by the rocks, should I succeed in reaching them. 
Thus lightfipjsd, and with thenar held fore-and-aft-wise under my left 
arm, I struck out boldly for the shore ; and after remaining— God only 
knows hoil long, in the water — for to me it appeared ar>age, — I got 
into ^he wash of the breakers ; and after receiving several heavy blows, 
and experiencing the good effects of my Flushing fenders,^* I 
eventually secured a footing, and scrambled up above the break of the 
waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, and nearly insensible, the 
words — “ Save me, save me, I’m sinking !’* appeared to rise with the 
spray that flew over me. At first, stupified with exertion and fatigue 
as 1 was, I fancied that the wild, shriek that had accompanied the sink- 
ing “ deSlh’ •still rang in my ears; till the repeated cry, with the addi- 
tion of my own name, aroused me from my state of insensibility, and on 
glancing my eyes towafds the surf, I beheld a man struggling hard to 
gain the, shore. Never shall I forget the sensation of that moment ! 

I can compare it to nothing but the effttts of the most dreadful night- 
mare.* iMyoulcl have run any risk to endeavour to save the unfortunate 
man ; but, if the simple lifting of a finger could have gained me the 
Indies — the Indies wquld have been lost to me, .so completely was I 
rivetled. to the spot. At this moment, the oar that had saved my lift 
fortunately floated into the exhausted man’s hands ; and after a hard 
struggle he appeared to gain a footing* — he lost it !~Again he grasped 
the rock ! The next moment saw him floating at some distance in the 
foam ! — once more he approached, and clung to the shore ! 
anxiety was dreadful ! — till rising slowly from the water, and scrambling 
towards me, the poor fellow’s cold embrace informed me I was not the 
only survivof ; while his faltering exclamation of — “ The poor fellows 
are all drowned, sir !” too plainly assured me that we alone were 
saved ! 

“ Misfortune,” ’tis said, “ makes a man acqiikinted with strange bed- • 
fellows an^ just then I had every reason to acknowledge the truth 
of the expression ; for, whether my shivering comrade thought my com** 
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mission had gone down with the boat, and, that having been io nearly 
brought to an equality, we had every right to continue on one ; — or 
whether, which is more likely, he wished to subtract any little animal 
heat I might, have l^td yet remaining in my body, I know not ; cer- 
tain I am^Qwever, that no miss in her teens ever got a closer^ or a 
longer ei^ace; and expecting to profit by it, I must confess I was 
not at all coy on the occasion ; although, in the state we Were in, 1 
believe neither of us derived any great advantage from the experiment. 
After^i time, we recovered sufficiently to gain the use of our legs ; and 
then, what with stam'ping on the rock, and flapping our arms across our 
chests, we contrived to knock a little warmth into ourselves ; and that 
point gained, we commenced our attempt to scale the face of the cliff 
that hung lowering over our heads, ^^y mutual assistance, and with 
some difficulty, we succeeded in piountiag between twenty or thirty feet ; 
and 1 had just begun to solace myself with the idea, that the undertaking 
was noUaltogether so difficult as from appearances 1 had been led to 
suppose it was, when, on reaching out my arms, to catch a fresh hold 
of the rock before me, I found my eyes had deceived me as to its dis- 
tance, and falling forwards, I with f reat difficulty saved myself from 
pitching headlong into a chasm that yawned beneath me, and through 
which the sea was dashing violently. In fact, the high landhad deceived 
us. We were only on a rock III* * 

Whoever ipay take the trouble to read this narrative can farm but a 
very faint idea of the state of my feelings at that moment ; for I can 
safely say that this unexpected discovery — made, too, at the very instant 
I had begun to entertain hopes of deliverance, — aflected me more 
acutely than anything that had yet taken place. Nature had formed 
me to wrestle with — not “ grin and bear” — my misfortunes ; and now 
that I saw no alternative but to remain where I was till chance sent a 
boat to my relief, or death took that office on itself, my heart sank 
within me. For a few minutes I gazed eagerly around me from the 
peak of the rock, in hopes of seeing some possible way of eiHricating 
myself ; when observing nothing but a circle of folim, I descended to the 
nearest ledge in the deepest despondency, and casting myself alongside 
my now blu];)bering companion, sat in silent despair. 

1 remained in this miserable state only a short time before I dis- 
covered that a six years’ drilling between the tropics (for I ^ad only 
recently returned from abroad) had rendered me a very unfit person to 
remain drying on a rock half a winter’s night, near the “ Chops of the 
Channel for my shirt clung with icy coldness to my body, and not- 
withstanding we huddled together as close as possible, my shivering 
frame plainly told Hne I was rapidly losing the little warmth I had 
acquired through my late exertion, — ^in fact, I felt assured that, if I 
remained where I was, daylight would find me a corpse. What, there- 
ibre, was to be done ? To remain was certain death ! — Death appeared 
equally certain should I Utempt to leave the rock! still, however, by 
adopting the latter course, there was a chance in my favour; and 
drowning I knew from experience on one or two occasions (for when 
a man has losf his senses I presume he has known the worst) could 
. not be worse than dying^by inches where I was. 

I therefore resolved to gain the main, or sink in the attempt ; but on 
making my determination known to my fellow-suflerer, and on asking 
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him \^Jiether he would accompany me,lthe poor fellow appeared so 
thunderstruck at the proposal, so earnestly pointed out the danger of 
tlie attempt and his own weakness, and, clinging to me, so pathetically 
entreated that I would remain where I was, that we inight at least 
have the consolation of dying together, that I not only ceased from 
urging him, but appeared to give up the idea of le«iving the rock 
myself. This, however, was only done to elude his grasp; for a few 
minutes after, under the pretence of looking for a more sheltered place, 

I left him, and descending the rock, reached the edge of the (Jhannel 
that separated me from the main. 

There a scene presented itself that plainly pointed out the desperation 
of the undertaking. The distance across, indeed, was not very great; 
but the whole channel was one|sheet of yeasty foam, along the edges of 
which appeared the long black^tangle that adhered to the rocks, except 
when a heavy black sea, rolling through the passage, drove the one be- 
fore it, and flowed ovir the other ; an apparently perpcyidicylar gli IT hung 
lowering over the whole. It was an awful sight ! For a moment my 
heart failed me. There was, however, no alternative ; for my own fate 
and the fate of the poor man ab%^ve me depended on my reaching the 
opposite side ; so, watching a “ smooth,” and commending my spirit 
to the Almighty, should it jiart company with my body on the passage, 

I sprang 4b rward, and found myself nearly in the middle of the channel. 
A few strikes brought me to the cliff’s foot ; but neither bolding nor 
footing could I gain, except what the tangle afi'orded.* Again, and 
again, did I seize the pendant slipjjery weeds, and as often did the 
drawback of the sea and my own weight drag me with a giant’s force 

from my hold, and rolling down the face of the rock, I sank several 

feet under water. 

Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, with the sea whizzing in my 
ears and rattling in my throat, I thought my last moment had at length 
arrived. Once more I rose to the surface, and digging my nails into 
the rocl^ I seized the sea-weed»with my teeth, and clung in the agonies ^ 
of death. Jlie sea ieft me, and my death-grasp kept me suspended 

above it. Another sea rose, it was a tremendous one, and as it vio- 

lently rushed over me, I was forced to quit my hold, and I rose on its 
surface- along the face of the rock. It reached its greatesif height ; and 
in the act of descending, I caught a projecting point above the weeds, 
and at tilfe s^me instant my left leg was thrown over another. The sea 
again left me, and, gasping for life, 1 now hung^over the sparkling 
abyss once more. Successive seas followed, but only lashed the rqpk 
bcneatii me, as if enraged at having lost their prey. I once more 
breathed free ; hope revived ; the dread of beipg ^gain torn away 
stimulated me to make an almost* superhuman effort. I gained a 
footing.; and, climbing upwards, in a short time even the spray fell 
short of me. God be praised,! I was safe.^ ^ 

Having ascended about thirty or forty feet — (for 'then only — and, 
indeed, hardly then — did I consider myself beyond the reach of the 
waves, so dreadful was the impression of what I had just undergone in 
my mind, ^ I ventured to stop and rest. There I remained a short time, 
and between the roar of the breakers, occasionally distinctly heard the 
shrill shrieks of the poor isolated wretch beneath me ; and the frantic^ 

and oft-repeated exclamation of — “ Mr. , for the love of God, 

don’t leave me!” I endeavoured to» console him, by telling him, that 
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if I csucceeded in getting up Itie cliff, I would procure him im^fiediate 
assistance ; but, as the cries still continued as shrill and frantic as before, 
I presume I was neither seen nor heard, and again commenced my 
ascent. Panting, and almost breathless — sometimes with tolerable ease, 
and at others clinging fo the perpendicular face of the cliff, and hanging 
over the pitch-black, and apparently fire-bound ocean, I continued as- 
cending, till not only the cries of the man were lost, but even the roar 
of the sea was only faintly heard, and at length reached the summit of 
the clhT. At tliat critical moment exhausted nature sank under the 
fatigues of the night! On suddenly seeing the heavens all around me, 
I appeared for an instant air-borne — my heart sickened — my brain 
whirled — and my eyesight failed me ! The idea of my dreadful ele- 
vation flashed across my mind, and I m|ide a convulsive eftbrt to throw 
myself forwards ; — my legs sank undef^me, and I fell rapidly, head 
foremost, 1 knew n(ft where ! — I believe I shrieked. — My senses left 
me!! .^, ^ * * 

¥ * * # * 

How long I lay insensible, I, of course know not ; suffice it to say, 
that on opening my eyes 1 was agreegj)ly surprised to find myself in the 
centre of a furze-bush ; and, at the same time, so overcome with sleep, 
that, on being assured of my situation, I immediately closed them again, 
with the intention of taking a nap. Fortunately, hovvevt?p,«I had but 
very recently read an account of the Russian campaign written by a 
French officer ; and to that beautiful work I may say I am indebted for 
my life ; — for liis description of the drowsiness that seized the soldiers, 
and wliich, if indulged, was always followed by death, immediately re- 
curred to me; and I saw, as if in a dream, poor Napoleon’s pride lying 
frozen around me ; and, at the same time, if I ever heard anything in 
my life, a small silvery sounding voice whispered in my ear, — “ Ifyoit 
sleep^ you wake no more / ” This aroused me from my lethargy, and 
awoke me to a sense of my real situation : but the spirit alone was 
awake — my body was almost as lifeless ^ds if in the grave ! person 
but he who may have experienced the effects of the ni^tmare, — to 
which I have already alluded — can form any ider^,of my feelings at that 
moment. I wished to rise — indeed, my very existence depended on my 
doing so ; but I felt as if an iceberg lay on my bosom, and my limbs 
appeared like blocks of marble of such gigantic dimensions, that on 
my first getting my hands together, every finger seemed o^th^size of a 
setting fid /” The ground beneath me fortunately had a rapid descent 
fiypm the sea (whicli had occasioned my heavy fall-, and led me to believe 
I was falling down the cliff,) and with some struggling, I worked my- 
self out of the furzQrbush, and rolled downwards some distance. * Tliis, 
in some degree, broke the spell that appeared to bind me t^o the spot— 
and taking the precaution to keep my head in-shore, I kept tumbling 
about till the blood began .to circulate ; and shortly after, I began to 
feel that acute pain, that <Done but persons who have been frost-bitten 
can form any idea of. At length, I also felt the prickles the furze- 
bush, with which I was covered all over like a porcupine ; and, I can 
with truth say, ihat that moment was about one of the happiest of my 
life ! 

Having gained some little command over my benumbed limbs, I 
stripped off my. “ Flushings,” and left them and sorrow hanging on a 
fuTu-hush together } ttud thus mentally and physically lightened, and 
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direc\ing my course inland, I went stiggering along like a drunken 
man, till I got into a ploughed field, which, after a little consideration, 
as I could see no signs of a house, I proceeded to skirt, expecting to 
find a pathway on one side of it ; and I had not gone very far, before 

• the marks of cart-wheels assured nte I had hit on the very best way for 

falling in with a habitation. Resolved to follow the wheel-ruts, lead 
where they would, I went, sometimes on my feet,, and sometimes on 
my knees, through two or three fields, and got as many heavy falls over 
the gates that separated them. At length, I caught sight Jf a barn 
before me, and shortly after found myself close to a good warm dung- 
hill ; while the smell of cows assured me a cowhouse was not far 
distant. The sight of a galloojier could not have given me greater 
pleasure ! — and the warmth alid the warm smell were delightful I For 
a moment I stood doubtful jvhich of the two snug berths I should 
occupy ; but the thoughts of the unfortunate fallow behind me again 
spurred me forward^ and I shortly found myself at tJie foot of a wall in 
the rear of a house. There I called lustily some short time, but getting 
no answer I scrambled roj^nd to the front, where I found a high wooden 
gate, railed on the upper part, Ivhich separated me from a very respect- 
able-looking house a few yards distant, and finding the gate secured, 
I clung to the rails, .and again commenced calling for assistance as loud 
as 1 waff able. “ My stars**” — ^thought I — “ how people on shore do 
sleep r , ^ 

1 called till I could hardly call any longer ; and I was just thinking 
of taking a berth till daylight on tlie dunghill, or in the cowhouse if I 
could get into it, when one of the upper lattices slowly opened, and I 
heard the gruff interrogatories — “ Who the devirs that?— what the 
devil do you want ?” Aware that the duty I had been employed on was 
not very popular alongshore, and not knowing my man, 1 thought it 
might not be exactly prudent to answer the first of the two ; so merely 
said in reply, in as doleful a strain as possible — (and, indeed, there was 
little 4 jccasion to sham,) “ That 1 was a poor cast-away seaman, and 
wanted sUelter for* the night.” “Cast away, eh! where were you 
wrecked ?” said he ii^ a milder tone. “ Under the cliffs, in the direction 
of the barn.” “ Did you get up there V — “ Yes.” ‘\Ha, ha, young 
fellow, that story won’t do, — a cat cqjuld not get up there! Get out of 
that, or ril soon settle you;” — and here my interrogator chuckled, at 
the ingenious manner in which he thought he had caught me tripping. 
In short, to top all my misfortunes, I was now talien for a thief 1 ! ! 

Thrown flat aback by tlie suspicions of the *good gentleman aWthe 
casement, and consoling myself with the idea, that they would never 
have 'entered his head, could he bu^ have seen my pretty, honest coun- 
tenance, I /emained for some time, anxiously expecting to be warmed 
with a dose of small shot ; till the lattice — that appeared hinged on my 
heart — grated on its hinges in the acU of being closed ; when, with 
chattering teeth, I again struck up on a isighty low key : — “ I assure 
you, Sir, [ am not a thief — (natives of every country in Europe, with 
brother Jonathan at their head, might here have said— “ twang;” for 
I had made a great deal of prize-money in my Indeed, indeed. 

I’m not a thief ! but if you won’t let me in, will you have the goodness 
to tell me where I can procure shelter ?” — Go to Kingsware.” “ How 
far off is it ?” — “ A mile and a half,** He might as well have said — gQ 
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to Nev/ South Wales ! — I cannot walk twenty yards farther; io if 
you won’t give me shelter, you will find my corpse at your gate in the 
morning I” This pathetic wind-up had no sooner escaped my lips, than 
I heard a feminine, voice ^ay — “ My dear, do go down and see who it 
is Never before or since did lovely woman’s voice sound sweeter 
to my ears ! — Heavens ! could I have only flown through the casement, 
and had my ability only seconded my inclination, what a squeeze I 
would have given the fair speaker! — the pressure of a jack-in-the-box 
would have been child’s play comjwed to it 1 Bless tlie pretty crea- 
tures ! I have liked to hear them talk ever since ; and love them all so 
much in consequence, that I have never been able to love one in par- 
ticular I 

This humane expression was immediat^y followed by — “ Well ! I 
will come down, and see who you, are.” •The lattice then closed. I 
will not compare my situation just then to that o£ a lover watching his 
sweetheart* window, because 1 never tried the experiment, having 
always found it the handiest way to get in at the door ; — but certainly, 
I think Doctor Herschel never watched the ^gowth of a cauliflower in 
the moon with greater solicitude, throu§li his great, long tSlescope, 
than 1 watched the lately closed lattice through the rails of the gate. 
Jn a short lime, repeated flashes, accompanied by as many click-clicks, 
told me there was a desperate squabble between the flint and stec*? ; and 
1 sympathized with the tinder, for every spark appeared to vvavm me. 
Presently, I saw a pale, flickering li,ght for a few seconds, and agaip 
all was darkness : the blower appeared flurried or asthmatic, — I wished 
him in better wind with all my heart! Ag^nin, and again, did I observe 
the same phenomenon ! — Confound the match 1” said I to myself — 
“ there’s no brimstone on it;*’ and I blew involuntarily, as if the tinder- 
box had been under my nose. Shortly after, however, a bright steady 
light assured me all was right ; — it vanished — again appeared through 
a lower lattice — bolts grated — the door opened — and 1 saw to my great 
delight, a respectable-looking middle-aged* gentleman, in his shiy- and 
“ inexpressibles.” — Never saw a nicer-looking man In my lifevnor one 
whose appearance gave me one-thousandth part the eatisfaction ! 

Holding thejiglit above Jiim, to prevent its glare from dazzling his 
eyes, he at first cautiously poked Jiis head out, and at the same time 
looked warily around, as if he expected to have seen all the robl^fs in 
tlie United Kingdom congregated round his dwelling ; when, observing 
nothing to excite suspicion, he advanced slowly towards the gate, and 
thruUing his arm through the rails, felt my wet sliii^t, and at the same 
time looked me anxiously in the face. Now, whether my pretty, hohest 
countenance, as aforesaid, or my we/: shirt worked the charm, I know 
not ; but certain 1 am that suspicion thawed in an instant, and a look 
of the warmest benevolence beamed in its place, while, with the 
exclamation, “ Well, dang it, p^oore vellow, you are in a bad way zure 
enough !” the gate flew open. This movement, however,* nearly upset 
everything for a second or two — at any rate it nearly upset Jiie, who 
bad been hanging on it for 8upp6rt — for the good gentleman, seeing 
me, as he thoughl, spring forward, and thinking, 1 suppose,* that I 
wished to make a grab at him, very naturally sprang back in the oppo- 
site direction, and appeared very much inclined to try the weight of the 
candlestick on nfy bravicase. Seeing, therefore, on my recovering 
myself, that he was again rather duiersome (as Jack would say) of bis 
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visiter, I assured him the accident proceeded from weakness alone, and 
begged him not to be alarmed ; and he, perceiving the truth of the 
‘ assertion, with “ Oh, dang it ! I bean’t at all afraid of you, young 
vellow,’* kindly gave me his arm, and we tq^ddled up to the house as 
cbzily together, as if we had sailed round the world iji company, and I 
shortly found myself on the right side of the threshold. 

Having effected a “ lodgment,’* (as I believe oui; friends in the army 
call It,) my first thoughts were about the poor fellow on the rock. I 
accordingly immediately made known who I was, and rcliiled every 
thing that had taken place, and requested that men might be sent to 
remain on the cliffs with lights during the remainder of the night ; for, 
although I was well aware -that they could render him no assistance, 
yet I thought the bare sighv^of the lights, and the noise of their shouts, 
would cheer up liis spirits,* and enable him to hold out till daylight. 
My request was instantly complied with; and Vrom the kind attention 
of all around me, I found I had lost nothing by the* communication, 
for everything the house afforded was eagerly jiressed on me, and could 
I have eaten gold, 1 feei assured I should have been treated with a dish 
of seveh-shilling pieces at leist, notwithstanding the bad state of the 
markets. 

Tlie good lady, wlio I may say ^vas the first cause of my admit- 
tancef immediately proctiWed to brew her hyson and gunpowder, while 
the pkmip, kind-hearted maid piled such a heap of %ggots on the fire, 
4,hat in a few minutes the house ^as in a blaze, and a looker-on would 
have been led to believe it was insured above its value, and that she 
wished to make a bonfire of it for tlie amusement of tlie underwriters. 
The kind owner of the mansion was as busy as the rest, for he shortly 
appeared with dry clothes and the brandy bottle ; tlio latter received 
strong proofs of afTection, and I also sliip))ed a dry shirt and a shooting- 
jacket, after I had disposed to my satisfaction of some of the bristles 
with w’hich I had been accommodated by the furze-bush ; but, as iny 
worthy .friend had nothing Tbiit inexpi'essibles, an article of rigging which 
I had never sported in my life, and which I feared would disable me 
from reaching the* vessel after daylight, I preferred drying my trousers 
by the fire, before which I consequently sat, smoking Ijke a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently ^a^covered the use of my fingers to 
enable me to write, I dispatched a note to the commanding-officer of 
the vessel, acquainting him with the accident, and directing him to 
hoist the cutter out, and send her alongshore fiir the relief of the man ; 
and having done’all in my power, I then, afid not till then, (barring 
tlijB brandy, however,) quietly enjoyed all the good things before me, 
to the infinite delight of my kipd host and hostess. May they meet 
their reward, and be living to read this I 

The people sent to the cliffs continued shouting and showing liglits 
during the vemiiindcr of*the night; hot, ovving to the height and "steep- 
ness of the land, they were neither sc«i nor heard, as we afterwards 
discovered. At daylight, however, they saw a boat pulling to the 
westward, which, on being waved *into an adjoinir^ cove, proved to be 
the same one we had spoken in Torbay during* the night. The crew, 
being informed of what had taken place,*continued pulling as clo^e to 
the land as prudence would admit, and at the same time narrowly 
watched the foot of the cliff ; but had not proceeded far before they 
discovered something on a rocK that looked like a bundle, and which, 
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on nesLYmg, they found to be my unfortunate late companion. He was 
almost lifeless, and the sea was too heavy to allow of their landing. 
They had no alternative, therefore, but to throw him a rope, with a long 
bowline knot at the end of it, which he had barely sufficient strength tp 
put under his arm«, and he was then hauled into the sea, and afterwards 
into the boat. On being taken on board he was confined to his ham- 
mock many days, and it was three weeks before he resumed duty. 
Had I remained with him, neither of us, in all human probability, 
would have been found alive. 

I have already said that not a splinter of the boat was ever picked 
up that I know of ; some of the gear, however, was ; for a day or two 
after, the crew of a Torbay boat were rather surprised at seeing a spar 
floating an end in the water near them. Oh sending their punt to pick 
it up, it was discovered to be a boatfe mast?; with a corpse hanging to 
the end of it by one hand firmly clenched round thtf ti^ The body was 
buried in Brfxhafn chtirchyard. 

Another remarkable circumstance was, that of the other five hands 
who were drowned, two were Maltese, wl^ swtim like fishes ; to which 
I may add that report said the poor marine had been upset but a little 
time before, and had been the only survivor of elevc/ri hands I Surely 
he was our Jonah ! ^ 

Having thus feebly related the way in which, in the short space of 
less than three heurs, I escaped drowning twice, breaking my neck 
twice, being frozen to death once — ^V\\ say nothing about guns or 
candlesticks) — I have only to add, that the rascally rock that caused 
our misfortune (and which, as if ashamed to show its ugly face, only 
shoved its peak above the surface at dead low water, and was conse- 
quently almost unknown, even to the Jishermen^) has since been called 

’s rock, as I was informed some years after, when I went into 

Dartmouth harbour in a “ copper-bottomed mrpent ** — (she deserved 
the name for more reasons than one) — that X then commanded. 1 was 
al^o informed, at the same time, that pic nic parties vjsited the^clih* in 

summer, and that the part I scaled went by the name of 's pass ; 

and both it and the rock will, in all probability, cofitinue to bear the 
same when the • melancholy accident that occasioned their being so 
called shall have been forgotten, anti when the writer of this lies low in 
the grave. In other words, when the name, as far Jis I am conce^^ned, 
shall no longer pass current at the Pay-Office for twenty-three pounds 
at the end of a long quarter, and when it shall consequently have dis- 
appoaVed from Mr. Murray’s list of “ Luftb,” which it may yet grrxe 
twenty years hence, if I am neither “ burked*’ nor “ cholera-morbused” 
before; for, notwithstanding 1 have served his Majesty (good luck to 
him !) and those of glorious memory who rode at his present moorings 
befot;^ him, almost without intermission ever since I parted company 
with my grandmamma, and have ever been ready for anything from 
manslaughter to tiih and chaw-huntings I begin strongly to susjiect 
that' — thanks to Waterloo, (I can’t bear the very sight of tlfe nasty 
medals — what a number of good spoons are spoilt !) — it will never shine 
on any other 

“ 'Till He who* all commands 
Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands.” 
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SCENES AND SPORTS IN THE DECCAN. 

The following pages may perhaps give the fire-side readers of the 
•U.*S. J. some idea of those unfrequented witds in the N. E. of the 
Deccan, known by the name of the Warangul and Cunrtnermait jungles, 
and of a remarkable superstitious notion entertained by the natives, as 
connected with a particular spot of those remote districts. 

The cold season of 183 — was nearly over, and with it had ended all 
the bustle it calls forth in the extensive cantonment of Secunderabad. 
The numerous reviews of the different corps stationed there, together 
with their concomitant balls and dinners, were concluded, the public 
rooms and amateur theatre wire closed for the season, the races were at 
an end, and even the gaiety cfF the Residency was at a stand still ; in 
short, the god of heat and iulness* appeared t» reign paramount, and 
to hold undisputed %way over the whole Hyderabad ^subsidiary force. 

It is during this time of universal stagnation that I l)cg fo introduce 
myself to the reader, together with my chum and brother sub, Lieutenant 
Cygnet, as we were both lazilji reclining on our camp chairs, with our 
legs (as usual in India) on the breakfast table, which important meal 
we had just concluded. Cygnet was doing his best to reduce to vapour 
a Trich^iopoly cheroot, and 1 was listlessly gazing on the rafters of the 
bungahiw, and inwardly cursing a couple of sparrows, that had taken up 
tbeir position on them, and whose constant chirping tonsiderably dis- 
turbed the course of my meditation^. — “ I wish, Cygnet,” cried I, losing 
at last all patience, “ I wish to God we could get rid of these cursed birds, 
they will fairly drive me mad«^ “ They are certainly a great nuisance,^’ 
re})lied lie, “ but, talking of driving, what say you to a drive down the 
lines this morning ? I liave two or three calls to make, and by the time 
I have finished my cheroot, it will be late enough to start.” “ Why,” 
answered I, yawning, “ I should not mind accompanying you, but that 
this weather ’tis such devilish hot work to go about in a red jacket, 
calling oi the women. I vote we put on our shooting traps and try tife 
snipe ground at La^pett ; though rather late in the season, we may yet 
find a few brace of stragglers.” 

W'e were still discussing these knotty points, and had* not determined 
which course to pursue, when the tramp of sandals in the verandah an- 
nounced the approach of somebody, and a hasty under aou” (come in) 
produced a tall gaunt figure, whose natural darl^ness of hue was not a 
little enhanced by the fatigue and exposure which his appearance im- 
plied. * 

We bad, however, no difficulty^!! recognizipg old Lingou, the con- 
fidential (Servant of our mutual friend Lessterre, who, in his professional 
pursuits, had been several months absent from Secunderabad. After 
the due number of salaams, Lingou approached and informed mo^that 
his master and party were then about two Jiundred miles off, and that he 
had been despatched into the cantonment to get fresh supplies, &c., with 
strict injunctions to deliver to me the following letter, which I annex 
for the ^benefit of the reader. 

My dear , , 

I take the opportunity of Lingou’s going to the cantonment, to remind 
yourselftand Cygnet of your promise to join our party this year, and 
you cannot have a better opportuiAty of performing it than the present, 
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as wef are about to proceed a second time to tlie Perklial Lake, to which 
place Lingou would serve you as a guide. We were there some time 
ago, and the accounts 1 had previously heard of its extent and the 
romantic beauty of its b^nks were in no way exaggerated. I shall not, 
however, by attmnpting a description, anticipate the pleasure I am sure 
you will feel on beliolding this fine sheet of water ; but, in order to 
tempt you to undertake the trip, I shall say a few words as to the sport 
to be h^d in its vicinity. 

I have no hesitation in saying tliat at this time of the year it must be 
excellent ; but at any other period, except during the dry season, it is 
not at all practicable, owing to the great height of the grass and rank- 
ness of the vegetation. While encamped^ there 1 am convinced that I 
was frequently within fifty feet of a herd elk, witliout once getting a 
shot or even a glimpse ^at them; iia,fact, tlie grass was so high above 
niy head, tliat 1 might as well have been in a^ipit- You must liave 
heard the slirilb bleafii ng noise these animals usually make; this was my 
guide on these occasions, and a precious “ will-o’-the-wis])” it invariably 
proved ; leading me over bogs and morasses, 4ill I could have almost 
sat down and cried with vexation ; it appeared to me that the brutes 
never moved till they heard me rustling in the grass, and then went 
deliberately off, at least, if 1 might judge from their confounded bleating, 
which always appeared near enough to induce me to go on. rfowever, 
as the grass is npvv nearly all burnt up, I have no doubt we shall do con- 
siderable execution in the shooting way in the neighbourhood of the 
lake. 

The natives have several ridiculous superstitions regarding the lake ; 
amongst other things, they say that its banlfs arc haunted by demons and 
spirits, and I, at last, began to believe that my friends the elks, with all 
their vanishing qualities, appertained to the lake’s species. 

What think you of my having failed in an attempt to shoot a wild 
buffalo, while encamped at Scevaporem, a village a few miles from the 
Ifike ? The aumildar paid me a visit for the express purpose of ref|uost- 
ing me to do what 1 could tow^ards the destruction of an enormous 
buffalo, whicli had been the terror of the neighbourhood for the last three 
or four years, djuring which time he has been in the habit of constantly 
sallying out whenever he beholds* a flock of tame bulliiloes, and after 
killing or completely disabling the males, (which his very superior 
size and strength enables him easily to effect,) he follows up his victory 
by driving away the females into the jungles. The aumildar concluded 
his (Ascription by assuring me that two herdsmen Iiad been killed in 
attempting to drive him off, that several others had been severely 
wounded, and that he hiid killed or disabled fifty or sixty male buffaloes ; 
that several attempts had been made to shoot him, but, from their uni- 
form want of success, they actually began to think he possessed a 
charmed life ; he had lost art eye, and received innumerable flesh- 
wounds, but on such occasiorts he always retired to some secluded spot, 
and lay in the water till his wounds healed. 

I, of course, belipved about a tenth part of this, and treated jibe rest 
as idle nonsense, but as he promised on the following morning to lead 
mo to tlie spot the animab frequented, I engaged to do my best to 
despatch him. 

I accordingly wfent to the place agreed upon, where I found an im- 
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mense posse of natives assembled, who requested me to take post 6n a 
tree they pointed out. I had scarcely made good my footing when I 
h*eard a roar, followed by a rushing sound amongst the trees, and pre- 
jsently appeared my friend the buffalo, the beaters flying before liim in 
all directions, and scrambling up the trees like so many squirrels ; I 
allowed him to come within fifty yards before I fired, when 1 gave him 
my rifle ball, which I distinctly saw' took effect a litUe way behind the 
heart ; on receiving it he stopped short, and trotted back a few ]^ards — 
as I was afraid he was going off altogetlier, I gave him a shot from my 
double-barrelled gun, which 1 think struck him on the flank, as he 
immediately stopped, and either licked or put his mouth to the part ; 
my second barrel missed fire, j While reloading he charged up close to 
the tree, several times, but fincling nothing within his reach, he at last 
went off to a considerable distance wbb head and^ail erect and looking 
defiance at us all. 'fhet villagers took advantage of this to drive off two 
female buffaloes I forgot to mention before, which he had seduced 
from a herd the preceding evening. While anxiously expecting his 
return, an ^officious beast of a se^^oy, who had sneaked unseen up a tree 
in front of me, marred all our sport by firing from a distance at which his 
shot could, 1 should hardly think, take effect. He, however, swore he 
could seg two wounds, one of which he of course claimed as his own, 
|3e this as it may, it drove fiim off altogether, as I immediately after- 
wards sAw him trotting away in the distance, apparci^itly as fresh as 
when we first beheld him. The natives said iliere was no chance of his 
dying of his wounds, as he has been repeatedly liit in tlie same way, but 
invariably returns perfectly well, after a sliort absence. 

Should he therefore be in fltistence when you come to the lake, we 
will have anotlier rap'at him. If I had had time I should then have 
awaited his return. He is certainly the finest animal of the kind I ever 
saw; his front and horns are splendid. From the specimen I have had 
of his extreme toughness, I would rather face a tiger than stand his 
cliarg? 01 ^ level ground, unless I were armed with something in the* 
shape of S six-poun5er. 

1 got a shot at a L^ar the day before yesterday, but as he immediately 
disappeared in the jungle, I know not whether he was ^struck or not. 
The boat has exceeded all my expectations ; we sailed all over the 
rerkh«] Lake in her. I shall now conclude by hoping in a short time 
to see Cygnet and yourself, and remain yours ever, 

• Lessterre. 

Tjje contents of tliis letter roused us at once ’from the listless apathy 
in which we were sunk, and converted the whole bungalow into a scene 
of bustle and confusion. Of course we decided cfh going, and indeed at 
that moment a far less inducement than the wild buffalo, elk shooting, 
and the pleasant company of our friend Lessterre, would have taken^us 
farther than the Perkhcl La'ke, which wak only 1 50 miles distant. 

In ten minutes, our application for a cftuple of months’ leave was 
duly drawti out and sent to the Colonel ; and, in anticipation of its being 
granted„our respective servants were summoned, an^d received instruc- 
tions to have everything in immediate marching order, as they were to 
start the next day with the baggage, Cygnet and myself intending to 
follow on the succeeding morning. The necessary preparations were 
not completed without blackey’s usu^l noise and confusion on like occa- 
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sions. Tent-pegs were found missing, liquor baskets out of repair, 
baggage-bullocks were not to be had, horses required shoeing ; in short, 
fifty difficulties were started to delay the departure. However, as we 
obstinately persisted in fts taking place on the following day, all obstacles 
were at last surmounted ; and having received our leave, we had the 
pleasure on the following day of seeing our tents, baggage, and ser- 
vants make a fair start, and slowly bend their steps towards Boanghir, 
a hill- fort about twenty-five miles distant, which we intended to make 
our first day’s march. 

The next morning, at the early hour of two. Cygnet and myself, 
under the guidance of old Lingou, and by the light of a bright moon, 
were following the same course ; but owfng to our mistaking the road, 
we did not reach Boanghir till near ^ten, when we found our tent 
pitched under the shade of some mangofi trees, at the foot of the black 
and bare mass of granite on which the fort is jj^acevl. 

The rotk is* of great height, and can be seen from a considerable 
distance ; from whence its naked and dark mass, destitute of the least 
sign of vegetation, may be aptly conjg;)are(> to the huge back of the 
leviathan, protruding from the ocean of jungle with which it is sur- 
rounded. Like most hill-forts of the Deccan, that part which is in the 
least accessible is defended by successive tjers of stone walls flanked by 
towers; these extend until they reach that portion of the hill, or rather 
rock, which, ^rom its perpendicular nature, is in itself a Buffieiehl defence. 
A pettah, or small town, is built at* the foot of the rock. It contains a 
bazar, and its inhabitants appeared to be numerous. Amongst tliem 
might be occasionally seen the swarthy yid warlike countenance of an 
Arab, or the ragged person of one of the Nizam’s irregular infantry, 
who compose the small garrison kept up in these peaceable times. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred to us till wc left Ilunnamcondah, 
the capital of a district about eighty miles from Hyderabad. Hitherto 
we had travelled through a fine country, B])rinkled with villages, and 
'•partly covered with low jungle, in which we found antelopes, hares, and 
partridge ; but after leaving the latter place, the scenery changed at 
every step ; the signs of habitations rapidly decreased, the jungle gradu- 
ally assumed ihe character of a forest, aniongst the many unknown 
trees of which we could frequerftly distinguish the majestic leak. It 
was also apparently frequented by quite a different sylvan race. We no 
longer beheld the graceful antelope, but were frequently surprised by 
the spotted deer, or elk, darting across our path, which, where the nature 
of the soil permitted it to retain the impression of footsteps, often bore 
evidence of being frequented by more dangerous visiters, as the ‘prints 
of the tiger’s claws were seen distiifctly marked in the sand. 

The morning cry of the partridge was also more seldom* heard, and 
Wits succeeded by the screech of the pea-fowl, or the call of the jungle- 
cock. In short, on reaching Gheezeondah, about twenty-five miles 
from Hunnamcondah, we were transported into quite a new region, dif- 
ferent from anything I had hitherto seen in India. 

Here, on sumnaoning, as usual, the Potail, or head man of tJie village, 
to inquire what “ sheekar^” was to be had in the neighbourhood, he 
pointed to a hill about alnile off, and said we were sure of finding a 
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tiger on it. Cygnet and myself were too much accustomed to receive 
falsp information on this head, to place much reliance on the words of 
our friend the Potail : however, having nothing better to do, we sallied 
oujb in,the evening, and bent our steps towards the said hill. On our 
ascent, objects met our view which fully aroused our attention. We 
fell in with several bones, and the remains of a sheep ; and near the 
summit of the rock, in front of what was apparently* a deep den, we 
observed a quantity of tiger’s hair on the spot where he had probably 
been lying basking in the sun. 

Thinking it likely he was in the den, and would make his exit in the 
course of the evening, we resolved to lie in ambush on some rocks 
immediately above its cntrancejand thus, in the event of his coming 
out, get a shot at him before he should be aware of our presence. We 
had not been stationed here five\ninutos, when a rustling in the bushes 
directly opposite intinwitefl the approach of something ; and ere another 
second elapsed, a royal tiger, emerging from the cover, ad vahced*to wards 
us in all his terrific majesty. Not an instant was now to be lost ; he 
was within eight yards of us^ an(\ should he make liis spring, one or 
both of us were certain of immediate destruction. 

These thoughts must have actuated us both at the same moment. 
We both fired instantaneously. The monster rose on his hind-legs, as 
if to spring forward ; but falling suddenly backwards, he rolled, with a 
tremendous crash, down the rocky and perpendicular side* of a ravine, 
upwards of twenty feet deep, carrying with him the protruding fragments 
of granite which he came in contact with in his fall. We had eflectually 
done his business, one bullet having struck him between the eyes, the 
other taking effect in his loins. 

At Hunnamcondah we had received intelligence from Lessterre, that 
he would await our arrival at Seevaporam, a short distance from the 
Perkhal Lake, and about twenty miles from Gheezeondah. On the 
following day we accordingly pushed on, and joined his party by break- 
fast-time. ^ hearty welcome awaited us ; but we were not a little sur- 
prised at the change effected in the appearance of Lessterre, and his 
assistant Barbell, by fdlir months’ exposure in the jungles. The former 
was completely tanned ; and as to the latter, it was impossible to tell 
his colour, nearly the whole of his fixce*being hidden from the vulgar 
gaze by a beard that would have done honour to a Mussulman. 

As this was the place of residence of the wiki buffalo, Lessterre 
had sent out scouts tp bring intelligence of him, in the event of his 
being •seen in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, two days after ofir 
arrival; a villager brought us the joyful intimatitm that he was then 
grazing in a meidan *, four or five miles distant, we immediately put 
ourselves under his guidance, and proceeded to the spot, which was a 
large open space, of about a square mile in extent, covered with long 
grass, and surrounded by dense, high jungle. 

Lessterre^ Barbell, and Cygnet, armed with their double-barrels and 
rifles, were to commence the attack on, foot, whilst I was to act as skir- 
misher, and, remaining mounted, was to draw off his attention from 
their party, and follow him up in the event of his making off. Having 
made these arrangements, we emerged from fhe cover, and beheld out 
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antagonist quietly grazing, about three hundred yards* distance. I 
immediately made a circuit, and galloped up to within twenty or thirty 
yards of him, the remainder of the party at the same time advancing 
under cover of some bashes, to about eighty yards, when they gave him 
a volley. ^ 

Hitherto the huge brute had remained quietly gazing at our proceed- 
ings, with the most sullen indifference ; but on receiving the first fire 
he staggered considerably, a ball having struck him on the head, but 
apparently glanced off, for he recovered immediately, and shaking liim- 
self, I imagined he was going to make a charge, when, suddenly turning 
round, he made off at full speed. I only waited till they had given him 
a second volley, and then, putting spurs to my horse, went after him 
full tilt. 

I now expected to have it all my o\¥n way, as I was tolerably well 
mounted. I was, Imwcver, mistaken, and as^nislied to see the speed 
with which he wont over the ground ; and it was not till he was on the 
point of entering the line of jungle, that I succeeded in closing, and 
giving him a thrust with my spear; but I* might as well have made a 
thrust at the sevenfold shield of Ajaxf for the point scarcely penetrated 
the skin, and merely served to accelerate liis coiuse, which he continued 
througli the thick jungle, bending like reeds the smaller trees that 
impeded his progress, at such a rate as*feoon obliged me to relinquish 
the pursuit. I never saw so fmc an animal. In size he far exceeded 
the largest bullock, and bis liornSj at their base, were nearly as large as 
a man’s thigh, and of great length. The shot he received must have 
affected him consificrably, or it is probable he would, as usual, have 
shown figlit, instead of making so hasty a retreat. 

The natives informed us, that, in consequence of being wounded, we 
should sec nothing more of liim for a considerable time ; we therefore 
resolved to proceed, without further delay, on our visit to the lake. 

As we advanced, the country assumed a wilder as])cct than any we 
had hitherto witnessed. We had lon^ since abandoned all *oigns of 
habitation, and the goat-track we now pursued ^Insensibly led us into 
the recesses of a deep forest, com])osed of the greatest variety of large 
and, to us, unknown tiees, some bearing fruits of tlie most tempting 
appearance, others adorned wilji the most beautiful foliage. The whole 
connected by a variety of liannes and creeping plants, formed a canopy 
completely impervious to the rays of a powerful noon-day sun, and 
afforded a secure fc^oting to the troops of large monkeys that carried on 
tbeir gambols over our heads. The scenery had quite lost the character 
of jungle so peculiar to India; indeed, scarcely any underwood, was to 
be seen, if we except the waving^clumps of the bamboo, or the grace- 
ful turmeric plant, that adorned the banks of the numerous streams and 
rivulets we bad to cross. 

^ Nature appeared here in all her native luxuriance, undisturbed by the 
hand of man ; and it war not without experiencing certain feelings of 
intrusion that we encroached, as it were, on her domainc. The very 
report of our fowling-pieces, Jls they resounded under this dark and 
verdant canopy’ and hiintly died away in repeated echoes amongst the 
,tall trunks of the trees, called forth sensations hitherto unfelt, which, 
however, did not prevent us from continuing our sport, in the pursuit of 
which we wereded frequently far from the narrow footpath where our 
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people were threading their way through tile apparently endless mazes 
of this wilderness. Evening was fast approaching; and we were 
beginning to feel some anxiety as to the distance we might still be from 
our tents, when, on surmounting a small eminence, the Perklial Lake 
barst -suddenly on our view. The effect of this ‘vast sheet of water, 
embosomed amongst hills covered with tall forest trees, \those shadows 
were thrown by the setting sun on its unruffled surface, was truly mag- 
nificent, and we paused in silent admiration, until ther sun had gilded 
with his last rays the summits of the opposite hills, ere we proceeded 
to our tents, which \vere pitched on the banks. Here a good dinner 
awaited us, to which, like true sportsmen, we did ample justice, and 
spent the evening in discussing sundry bottles of cool claret, and in 
anticipating the sport we were have on the succeeding day, in sailing 
over the lake and shooting th^ alligators, several ot which we had 
remarked lazily floating, like logs of wood, on its surface. 

Althougli it was late before we separated, I observed that my head- 
servant, an old Mussulman, appeared very reluctant to leave Ihe tent, 
.and after considerable hesitation, addressed me as follows : — “ Sabeb,** 
said he, “ intends to go in the bc^t to-morrow with Captain Lessterre 
“ Ves, Ahmed, such is my present intention/^ “ Salieh, 1 would 
represent,’’ replied he, “ that this is a had place: the hanks of this lake 
are frequwiteil by ‘ sheitans ’ i(devils) and ‘ deos ' (demons) ; hut there 
is one ‘ jjnn’ (a spirit), in particular, said to inhabit an old ruined 
pagodah near this, who reigns over the lake, and is sure to put to death 
any one who dares to venture on it, tinless iiis anger be averted by the 
sacrifice of a cliild.” 


“Pooh! Pooh!” answered I, “where did you learn all this non- 
sense ? Besides, has not Captain Lessterre been already on the lake, 
and I am sure he has not sacrificed a child to this formidable jinn.” 
— “ Saheh,” rejoined old Ahmed, shaking his head, “ the time may yet 
come when Captain Lessterre will repent him, for having braved the 
Talvib JCa Jinn (the Spirit of the Lake); at present, Sir, if you wish to 
listen to tli^ account J have heard of it from the }>coplc of the villages, 
I will relate it.” — I gave a nod of assent, and he continued. “It is 
said that, many years ago, the hanks of this lake were covered with 


villages and rice-fields: as the inhabitants were all Hindoos, there were 
many pagodas, but the one most frequented was that of Goundum, a 
few miles from this spot. One of the ofliciating Bralmiins of this pa- 
godah had a very beautiful wife, and an only child ; in a sudden fit of 
jealousy, he stabbed -the latter and threw it into, the lake ; the discon- 
solate mother precipitated herself into the water after her son, and 
either drowned or carried off by an alligator. ^ 

“ Shortly after this event, the fornt of a woman, shrouded in her ‘ dii- 
puttah,’ or long veil, enveloped in mi.st and carrying in her arms the 
bloody corpse of a child, W 4 S frequently, towards evening, seen gliding 
along the surface of the lake, or issuing from the dark entrance of the 
Goundum pagodah ; it was however remarked, that whoever had the 
misfortune to behold this vision, invariably sickened and died in a short 


time. These casualties at length occurred so frequejitly, that the sur- 
viving inhabitants gradually abandoned so dangerous a neighbourliood, 
and tlie surrounding country became what it is at present, an uninha- 


bited wilderness.” 
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I could not help laughing £[t the implicit belief the old man appeared to 
place in this story, and giving him leave to retire, was soon fast asleep ; 
nor were my slumbers disturbed by “ the Spirit of the Lake,*’ wjth 
whose story I amused our party not a little next morning when we 
met at breakfast. Wealetermined, however, to visit, when we had leisure, 
the abode of this evil genius, and in the meantime occupied ourselves 
in boating, shooting, &c. 

The day of our visit to the Goundum pagodah at length arrived, we 
emba,rked early, and after two hours hard pull, succeeded in making the 
point where it stood. It presented tlie usual sombre appearance of a 
Hindoo pagodah, increased , by the gloom thrown over it by the high 
trees with which it was surrounded, and was evidently of very ancient 
construction ; for although the massive ^manner in which it was built of 
large blocks of granite, supported by jifllars of the same material, pre- 
vented it from crumbling into ruins, yet the bastard banyan trees, which 
shot out from every part of the masonry, fixing tlicir roots in the inter- 
stices befrweeh the* slabs of granite, painly testified that time was laying 
on it its slow though unerring grasp, while the rubbish which encum- 
bered the interior, and the strong and^lisagieeable smell of bats, which 
were now its usual inhabitants, bore evidence to its having been long 
since abandoned. 

We passed the day as time is generally spent on similar occasions, 
in shooting, reading, or lounging about, till a late TifBn brought us toge- 
ther, in discuseing which, time passed away so fleetly, that ere we were 
aware of it, the lengthened shado\\3 proclaimed the approach of even- 
ing, and we were preparing to depart, when old Ahmed hurriedly entered 
the pagodah, exclaiming, “ Saheb, a mist having risen from the lake, the 
people are afraid to remain, on account of the ‘Talab Ka Jinn.* ’* 
Wiietiier the alarm of the rest of our people exceeded that manifested 
by Ahmed is a matter of doubt; but whatever faith we might repose 
in his intimation, as to the approach of the “ Jinn,’* it was evident that 
a dense fog was slowly rising from the surface of the lake, whicli by de- 
creasing the short twilight of a tropical evening warned us of , the neces- 
sity of immediate dejiarture. 

We accordingly proceeded to the spot where our little skiff was 
moored, and hurrying on board, directed our course towards the .camp ; 
— as the shades of evening darkened, the fog grew more dense, until it 
became impossible to ascertain the direction we were to hold. 

As they beheld the mist wreathing itself into fantastic forms along 
the smooth surface of the water, the alarm of our , people increased to 
sudi a degree, that after declaring it was the Spirit of the Lake, with 
all its attendant demons, the Lascars threw down their oars, refused to 
pull another stroke, aiHd sat in despair, recommending themselves to the 
Hamah Samee. Old Ahmed, the only Mussulman present, ivas equally 
well employed in vociferating Allah ! iiiah ! and invoking every saint 
in the Mahomedan calendar. 

All that now remained lor us to do was to arm ourselves with 
patience, and make up our minds to spend the night in our present un- 
comfortable situation. Cut fate had decreed otherwise ; the mist began 
to clear gradually away, but only to expose to our view a sky of the 
most tlircatening appearance, which intimated the approach ot one of 
those sudden and violent storms peculiar to a tropical climqte. Nor 
were we kept long in suspense ; the dismal moaning of the breeze, as 
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it sW^pt by us, preceded by a few large |drops of rain, the dark aspect 
of the heavens, partially illumined by the forked lightning, that played 
from every quarter of the horizon, made it plainly manifest, that we 
could not escape the threatened danger. In a few minutes it burst on 
^us in all its fury, accompanied by torrents of rain, whilst the waters of 
the lake becoming gradually agitated, presented at lastjthe appearance 
of a stormy sea, leaving our little bark at the mercy of every wave. 

All our exertions were now requisite to weather, the gale, as the 
natives were perfectly useless; sickness having added to their former 
terrors, they lay like corpses at the bottom of the boat, lamenting their 
hard fate in thus becoming victims of the “Talab Ka Jinn.’’ By dint 
of baling we managed to keep afloat, and fortunately for us, were 
drifted towards the camp, to v^liich we were directed by the shots fired 
by the Sepoys of our guard. ^After much trouble we landed, and pYo 
ceeding towards the tents, ^ound here another scene of confusion. 
Nearly all the tents^Jia: ing been carelessly pitched were lying prostrate 
on the ground ; the grass huts our people had built up were a-lso demo- 
lished by the violence of the storm, which continued to rage with un- 
abated fury ; the baggag^-bubocks were adrift, and all the camp fol- 
lowers were crowding for shelter around the only remaining tent that 
still continued to brave the elements. 

Our first care was to get on dry clothes, which we with difficulty pro- 
cured ; our next, to get the tent properly secured ; and having accom- 
plished these important points, we set down quietly to await the course 
of events, over our grog and cheroots. 

I shall never forget the appearance of our tent on that eventful even- 
ing, occupied as it was by such an heterogeneous group, composed of 
coolies, seapoys, bullock-drivers, palankeen-boys and servants ; as 
many of whom had crowded in as the space would admit, all trembling 
with cold and terror, for it was their universal belief that the whole of 
this “ fracas” had been caused by the much-dreaded Spirit of the Lake ; 
— whilst in one corner lay rolled up in horse-cloths and blankets such 
of tl?e crew as had suffered most from fear and sickness, under the 
influence^of which, *and of a tolerable quantum of brandy, with which 
we had dosed theni, they lay void of speech and motion ; amongst 
them was conspicuous the grizly beard and withered phi;? of old Ahmed, 
protruding from beneath a heap of caipet. 

The adventures of the evening should certainly have concluded here, 
but it was written otherwise ; we had not been long in the situation 
above described, when a sudden yell which rose lotid above the contend- 
ing„elein^l[its, announced some new event, and was followed by a ^ush 
from those outside the tent, accompanied by the cry of, B%h ! bagh ! 
(a tiger) which startled all the inmates. On ftiquiry, we found that a 
tiger had tipproached the camp, probably in quest of some of the stray 
bullocks, but had been scared away by the abominable yell set up on 
his appearance. On hearing this account, Ahmed gave an incredu- 
lous shake of the head, and muttered seJhaething about the Talab Ka 
Jinn, which was solemnly re-echoed Jby all around. 

The (ollovving morning, the sun rose in uncloudec^ splendour, the air 
had beeUi cooled by the storm, and all nature appeared revived. Before 
noon our tents were repitched, and for two or three days every thing 
went on smoothly as it had done before our expedition to the Goun* 
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dura pagodah — at the end of that time, however, a raalignanl fever 
broke out amongHhe followers, which gradually extending, at last 
attacked our friend Lessterre. 

He held out for some days, but finding it increase in violence, Cygnet 
and myself at last prevailed on him to return to Secunderabad, whitliei; 
we accompanitd him, leaving Barbell to carry on his duty. He lin- 
gered on for some time, until at last his continued ill health, obliged 
him to leave the country, more dead than alive; ere this happened, I 
was one day surprised at receiving a message from him, requiring my 
immediate attendance ; as I feared he might possibly be worse, 1 lost 
no time in complying with his request. On arriving at his house, I 
found him standing, pale as death, before a palankeen in the verandah, 
to which he silently pointed ; but what was my horror and surprise, on 
recognizing in it the corpse of poor Baubcll ; it appeared to be nearly 
in a state of decomposition ; the countenance was quite black,' to which 
the long beard and hair gave an .appearand ^ once ghastly and 
revolting.* * * 

It appeared that he had been taken ill shortly after we left him ; tliat 
the fever increasing, he ordered his bearers to carry him in as quickly 
as possible ; but as he was totally in want of medical assistance, he died 
when w'itliin three days* march of the Cantonment. 

These events confirmed the belief of oqr people in the existence of 
the “ Spirit of the Lake,” if it were not already fully established by the 
circumstances the mist, the storm, and subsequent visit of the tiger ; and 
they readily attributed to supernatural causes what was in reality occa- 
sioned by the natural and well-knowm insalubrity of the dense jungles 
we had visited, accelerated perhaps by our imprudent exposure to tlie 
sun — under these circumstances, my being taken dangerously ill, a 
short time after Barbell’s death, caused old Ahmed little surprise — a 
sick certificate to return to Europe w^as deemed necessary to the reco- 
very of my health, and as, supported by Ahmed, I crawled towards the 
Mussoulah boat in which I was to cross the surf, his last words W’ere, 

Ai ! Salieb, this is all owing to the Talab Ka Jinq,*^ « - 

I cannot conclude without remarking on the neglect or paltry eco- 
nomy evinced by tlie Madras government, in not furnishing the Hy- 
derabad survey with medical assistance. The party consists of two 
European officers, five or six assistants, with their attendants, a havil- 
dars (serJeant) guard of sepoys; the whole, including camp-followers, 
amounting to upwards of one hundred persons. This body, from the 
month of October tiirMay, is constantly in the fie\d, frequently in the 
mo^ unhealthy parts of the country and two or three liunAcd miles 
from any medical assistance ; and strange to say is not even supplied 
with an apothecary or a dresser. — Should human life be no object, at 
least the good of the service here imperiously requires anrendment; 
delays having frequently taken place in the survey of different parts of 
the country, from sickness having obliged both officers and their assist- 
ants to desert their posts, and return tQ cantonments. 

That this evil is not imaginary, can be testified by the annals of the 
Hyderabad survey,; within the last few years, three or four, of the 
officers in charge of it having been obliged to return horaefvith the 
total loss of health, and one' having died, as above described. 

The query is, whether these evils might not be partly avqided, by 
the possibility of obtaining medical aid, when requirecl, on the spot ? 
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FRENCH PRIVATEERING IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Can sons of Neptune, {generous, brave, and bold, 

III pain and hazard toil for sordid gold ? 

They can ! for gold too oft, with magic art, 

Subdues each nobler impulse of the heart. 

Faixonsr. 

- During the late wars, from the facility with which private vessels ot 
war could be fitted out in the ports of the different islands belonging to 
France and Spain in the West Indies, the Caribbean Sea teemed with 
small privateers, which, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the 
officers commanding British n^ln-of-war, committed great depredation 
upon our trade. * 

Our merchants arAl siiip-owners, although they lf;new, that such a 
system of privateering existed in the West, from feeling its effects, yet 
they were, perliaps, ignorant of tlie pertinacity with which it was carried on 
by the numerous daring coirfmanSers of the enemy's private armed ves- 
sels ; and, I dare say, liave often thouglit and complained of a want of 
activity in our cruisers, at the very time that the greatest exertions were 
used for the capturing and dcatroying those picaroons : these recollec- 
tions may serve to explain the matter briefly ; and to show that our 
naval commanders had to deal with a most subtle and 3lever enemy, 
that often bade defiance to all their sk*ill and perseverance. 

The Spaniards engaged in this pursuit were never equal to the 
Frenchmen who embraced the same line of employment; they were 
deficient in that activity and skill possessed by the latter; and were more 
intent upon petty predatory exploits, such as landing upon the unpro- 
tected coasts of Jamaica and stealing negroes, than running any hazard 
by attempts to capture our vessels at sea : a resolute disposition on the 
part of^mr merchant ships to Cvjntest for victory, generally had the effect 
of rfwving t^lein olf; Iwt it was very different with the Frenchmen ; they 
were not to be frightened so easily by a display of courage on the part 
of our merchantmen. 

Of the war of 1794, Pierre danger ^as considered one* of the most 
clever and resolute commanders of French privateers, but he appears to 
have been a great scoundrel. In the last war, Jacque Mathieu (by the 
privateer’s-men themselves called Jacca Malu, andjby our sailors Jack 
Mathew) became notorious for his enterprise - and success on tjje 
Jamaica station. I shall here relate, briefly, one of the tricks he played 
off, which may give some idea of his expertness, skill, and intrepidity : — 
A British sloopof-war fell in with a^small felucca commanded by this 
man, and bjT dint of carrying sail off the wind, brought her alongside. 
Mathieu lowered his sails, and the ship hove»to ; whilst a boat was pre^ 
paring to take possession of the prize, the captain of the sloop-of-war 
went into cabin to take some refreshment, hut had scarcely seated 
himself when lie was surprised at hearing the discharge of several can- 
non, the balls from which broke his cabin windows and swept the de- 
canters and glasses off the table ! Hastening; upon deck, he had the^ 
mortification to see the daring Frenchman luffing his little vessel so’ 
close as nearly to touch the ship’s quarter : all sail was soon set, and 
chase given to the privateer, but she having had time to gain the wind, 
U. S. Jour?!., No. 5^, Skpt. ISST, v 
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from superior sailing close-hauled^ and under cover of the night, after a 
long trial, effected her escape ! I have often heard the captain relate 
this circumstance, and he said that, although he never had more cause, 
in his encounters with privateers, to be surprised and chagrined, yet he 
could never revert to tlie subject without laughter, it was altogether so 
unexpected, and placed the ship-of-war in such a ridiculous light, — a lion 
stung by a mosaiiito; besides, at every turn he took upon deck he met 
•* lon^faces,*' which, but a few minutes before, were drawn out quite tlie 
dther way by smiles at the golden prospect. The fellow certainly de- 
Btrved to esca|)e, the r%m of lowering his sails and appearing to give up 
all as lost, in order to put his enemy off his guard, was one of those 
clever tricks Jacque had often played off on British men-of-war. Long 
before this he had displayed, under very^^rying and hazardous situations, 
an extraordinary promptitude of action in taking advantage of the 
slightest circqmstc.nce that afforded a chance of Escape ; and with the 
exception of Captain Love, who was the king of the picaroons, Mathieu 
was certainly the most enterprising, audacious, and successful among 
the French privateer’s- men. 

At night it was a very difficult matter to catch one of those “ lov^, 
sneaking-looking things,’* as the sailors termed the Ballahous and other 
small vessels of the enemy ; it was by no means easy to retain sight of 
them, even with the aid of good night-telescopes, they were such small 
objects on a wYde horizon ; especial^ as they were constantly trying some 
manoeuvre to deceive or elude the vigilant eyes they well knew were 
aching in keeping them in view ; and sometimes when they were even 
under your bows they would steal away, and puzzle you exceedingly to 
catch another glimpse of them ; indeed, I have known an instance where 
one of these vessels, after nearly carrying away a frigate’s flying-gib*, 
boom at noon-daVi actually effected her escape. At times, when the muon 
ahone brightly, they would “ lead you a dance” almost round the com- 
pass, until they ai rived at the sweep tff the horizon which wa; most 
obscure, when they would lower down every sail, lo that, ih«an imiiant, 
tlie person in the chaser employed with the night-glass would lose sight 
of the chase, and in nine cases out of ten not see her again ! At other 
times they would allow the ligJit in their binnacle to be seen* by the 
man-of-war in chase, and then dropping a cask with a lantern sus- 
pended to a pole fixed in it, extinguish their own light, alter their 
course, and laugh i£i their sleeves, in anticipation of the chagrin which 
tl(e English captain would feel in taking possession of an old tar-barrel 
instead of the expected privateer ! 

Until you had acfially removed the men from one of these French 
craft, you could not be sure she was your prize, althoughjunder your 
fttern, crossing under your bows, or, indeed, in any position ; this has 
tieen proved in several instances besides that which I have just related. 
1 recollect a schooner in the Mona Passage, (between Hispaniola and 
Porto Rico,) giving us, in a corvette, a chase of twelve hours, during 
which time, ac niglit, we described a circle: that is to say, from before 
the wind to a ^lose hard-on starboard- tack — tacked— clos^ haul on 
larboard tack — then gradually off until before the wind again ! At day** 
Hght the point of the schooner’s gaff-top-sail was alone visible above the 
horizon. The ofiject the commander of the schooner aimed at, and whieli 
ultimately was suceessfully gained, was to try our fata Of sailing bpOn 
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all points, and that which gave him the advantage of distancing us, he 
followed. To those unacquainted with naval affairs, 1 nia3r remark, 
that all vessels do not sail equally well upon all«poihts; some bolding 
fheif superiority only off the wind ; others alone by tha wind ; whilst 
some few sail swiftly both by and large. 

Heavy squalls intervening during a chaSe, the privateUrs often bear 
away before the Wind, and, if seen, of course draw the chaser uppn the 
Same point of sailing ; at such times, the air being loaded with aqueous 
Vapour, the sight is obstructed even to within a short distance, and 
objects consequently hid from view ; under such a cover, when the cun- 
ning privateer’s-man calculates that his enemy is drawing nigh, he yaws 
his vessel either to the right or jeft for some distance out of the direct 
line he was pursuing, and than lowers all his sails ^ the man-of-war 
under a press of sail.* carrying through all obstacles to come up to the 
chase, unknowingly dashes past her ! When the sqifall c^asea, and the 
atmosphere becomes again clear, the captain of the English ship i^ sur- 
prised to find himself running ^race with the wind ; the vessel he wai 
in chase of, on looking about him, he observes two or three miles “ dead 
in the wind’s eye of him !” Perhaps there is nothing which provokes 
a testy skipper more, than to be outwitted in this manner by a mere 
French picaroon, or to be tealed for a whole day by four or five of these 
saucy fellows, without being able with all his skill, powder, and ball, to 
catch one of them ; and truly, I think, albeit they who command others 
should know how to command themselves, there is great excuse for 
it: sailors are not philosophers — and nemo mortalium^ &c. It has 
happened, however, that, from due want of care on the part of the pri- 
vateer’s-man — from the man-of-war having made a reciprocal move- 
ment — or from mere accident, the vessel of the former has been run 
down, and the crew lost : this was the fate of the celebrated Captain 
Love, and two or three others of less note. 

Jaclfhe Mathieu, in his little hallahou^ the Maringouin, or Musquito, ** 

has often Jnnoyed o8r ships of war, particularly the frigate, for a 

whole day. Confident in the swift-sailing quality of his vessel, Jacque 
would heave her to the wind, and there lie in the most unconcerned 
manner, until the ship of war had worked up so far to windward as to 
be within gun-shot, when the wily rover would fill his sails, shoot off like 
an arrow, and, by making one or two tacks, be sufficiently out of reach 
of the guns of the English ship to heave-to again j ^nd so on alternately 
until ^he cover of night, when he would slip away unperceived ! 
must be observed, that all the labour and anxiety were on our side ; 
such as setting and trimming sailsf trimming tne ship, working the 
guns, &c. j-whereas the Frenchman, in his petite barque, had nothing 
more to do than to draw in or ease off his sheets, and to put his helrp 
down. In the intermediate time, the crew were lying about in perfect 
repose, smoking cigars ! * 

On the itorth siefe of St. Domingo ^Hayti), to the eastward of Cape 
Francois (Cape Haytian), there is a singularly-shapgd hill, or rather 
rock, stretching into the sea, and almost insulated. It has been named 
by the Spaniards Monte Christo; but is, with more propriety, by the 
French cajled La Orange. There is a small port here, which afforded 
shelter to the privateers when cruising off the coast. Whenever chased, 
mad^ directly for it, and sought protection under the guns of the 
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fort. Our boats, however, in 1803, more than once, in despite of tliis 
protection, cut out several vessels under a formidable fire. In Janua^', 

1804, the frigate chased two privateers into this anchorage ; ^nd 

although every^stitch of canvass tliat the ship could bear was set, we*hacl 
no chance oF success with them, as, unfortunately, the frigate, which 
had been at a former period a swift sailer, no longer retained that 
first<rate quality; and we had often the mortification of being baffled in 
our pursuit of the enemy’s light vessels in consequence. Our frigates 
generally were not so successful as the smaller classes of vessels of war 
on this station, in capturing privateers. In fine weather and light winds, 
it was difficult for a square-rigged vessel even under a crowd of sail, to 
catch one of these little schooners, with no more than four or five sails 
set. The majority of instances, howe^pr, were unfortunate. In very 
heavy weather, indee^d, and by the intervention of some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, sc^ne of these, it is true, were taken, •even by two-decked 
ships. 1 may observe here, that the little schooners built at Bermuda, 
(such as the Pike, Bream, Cuttle, &c.), carrying four guns, although 
well constructed, were not a match for flie larger privateers, nor, indeed, 
for the smaller classes, when cruising, as these did often, three, four, 
and five in consort. Even the Superieur, carrying twelve or fourteen 
guns, under the gallant Lieutenant Froftio, got severely In^ndled by 
two or three privateers off* St. Domingo ; and the Gracieuse, and 
another schoofler, met with a spirited resistance from Jean Marie in the 
Vengeance. 

Two days after our unsuccessful essay (as stated above), we spoke an 
American schooner, the m.ister of which informed us that, six hours 
before our sjieaking him, he had seen a French privateer capture a 
British ship, and make sail with her to the westward. This intelligence 
instantly acted like a talisman ; and although we had found such autho- 
rity not always to be depended upon, yet, in a short time, our gallant 
ship was under a press of sail in pursuit, according to the received 
information. Among the naval evolutions, thero are, perk-aps, •'rfohe 
wliich produce a more beautiful effect than those of making and shorten- 
ing all sail, when performed by a well-disciplined crew. Our Yankee 
informant, who was leaning lisjtlessly over the quarter bulwark* of his 
little low vessel, close to us, seemed perfectly astounded at tlie rapidity 
of our movements. Indeed, the mere casual spectator, who views the 
slow and (from wart of hands) awkward manner in which a merchant 
vqssel sets and reduces her sails, can form no conception of the rapidity 
and simultaneous movement with which those of a man-of-war can be 
loosened and set, <f reduced and furled. Jonathan appeared quite 
delighted at the noble appearance of the frigate, with her studding-sails 
alow and aloft, and, as we dashed hy him, greeted us with a wish of 
aaccess. During a delightful moonligiit, and a fine, steady breeze, the 
bid ship pressed her way^-to the westward. Many an anxious eye 
strained towards the horizon of that quarter : not a speck, havvever, met 
the view, until the open morn presented, directly in our line,^a lofty sail. 
In an hour’s time we were alongside of her. This vessel proved to be 
an English letter of marque, and had not been molested by any of the 
enemy's cruisers ; consequently, she was not the ship alluded to by the 
Americart. We4herefore liiade all sail again, and in the foitnoon cap- 
tured a French felucca, having on* board two thousand dollars. This 
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little privatifer had but recently been fitted ant ; tlie crew were novices, 
jnd her capt^gwas^ccasioned by their want of shill. 

P^n March oftliSlBlne year, we discovered a privateer under the land 
Cape St. Nicliolas, on the west side of St. Domingo, and immediately 
' erased her. During the night, we got sufficiently near to fire s^eral 
shots at her, and were congratulating ourselves upon our unusual good 
luck — her capture appearing certain — when, most provokingly, the 
wind died almost away, and the /arch rogue very soon evad^ us by 
the use of liis sweeps. The next day, to our surprise, we saw her at a 
long distance outside of us, when we had expected to find her hemmed 


in between the land and our ship. Our partial success the evening 
before bad inspired us with vifin hopes ; and the moment the sea-breeze 
permitted, we again made all tsail in chase, and continued it for thirty* 
six hours, until we reached @ape Francois, whe^ she fairly run us out 
of sight ! In this ,cln»e, there was a fine display of what can be per- 
formed by nerve and good seamanship. Our wofthy^outjg captain, 
now, unhappily, no longer among us, with the sterling quality of a 
thorough seaman, possesiing energy, activity, and intrepidity, in an 
eminent degree, conducted the duty throughout this long chase. We 
had, what was then considered unusual, a westerly wind ; and in follow- 
ing the^privateer, we got clpse in with the western part of the island of 
Tortudas. The little fugitive barely weathered it ; but having done so, 
went off with a fiowing sheet. Her object, that of drawing us so much 
into the bight as to oblige us to make a tack, had nearly been accom- 
plished. Up to the last moment, it was doubtful whether the frigate 
would weather the point. To take the channel between the island and 
main would not do, as the privateer would, on seeing this, haul her 
wind, and leave us, on emerging from the eastern extreme of the channel, 
dead to leeward, as the wind then was. The master thought the old 
ship could not accomplish the weathering of the point ; — try it, however, 
the captain was determined. /‘She must do it,” was often repeated; 
qlle^liicih all was silent expectation until within a biscuit’s throw of* 
this^ bolJ projection ; when, all being in readiness, the helm was 
promptly put down, and in a few seconds, after “ shaking her cloths in 
the wind,” and gallantly showing her stern to the rocks, the “ Old 
Lady was again in the wake of the astonished Frenchman, parallel 
with the shore. 


The night set in ; the moon, with her silvery light, was up behind 
the hills aback of Cape Fran9oi8 ; and the ship'^lay becalmed in the 
Bl)ad4)W of that huge promontory, which, in its contour, at a certain 
point of view, beats some resemblance to the celebrated rock of Gib- 
raltar ; but its shape varies remark^ly at almost *every point of bearing. 
From ono^osition, it appears a huge mass of rocky land, with several 
conical peaks ; at another, it forms a saddle mount, and again, aUerigg 
the line of view, it looks lengthened out like a vast lion reposing. 

The grey morning had scarcely dawned \ipon us, ere the mast-head- 
man repotted, with a cheerful voice, “ Sail, oh 1 ” and in a moment 
after, another, and another ; and by tne time the horizon became clearly 
exposed to view, we found no less than five privateers surrounding the 
ship, like as many sharks their expected prey. They doubtless had 
seen the ship at the close of the last day, frorn their ancliorage at Monte 
Christo, ma believing her to be a merchantman, had B*allied fohh during 
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t1i0 ivight, in expectation of pouncing upon a good prise at day«bve{^i^. 
They were, however, very soon undeceived, and bejan to exert all tbeif 
nautical skill in niancsuvre for their individual safe!^ 

The sight was beautiftjl, and interesting to us in no common degro^t 
but the bad sailing of the ship gave us little hope of success ; neverthei* 
less, as soon as the sea-breeze afforded the opportunity, we set all sail 
possible in chase, and soon commenced firing from the main*deck gun$ 
upon tl\pse that were within reach. By trimming, and suspending the 
chests and shot-lockers, sending part of the crew to bed, in order to make 
the ship more lively, her sailing was wonderfully improved ; she tacked 
with unusual celerity, and afforded us occasionally some gleams of hope. 
In this state of anxious uncertainty we c,onlinued until noon, when the 
whole of the men were ordered down, for a few minutes, to their dinner : 
at this time we had one of the privateersc on our lee-bow on the same 
tack, who, in the most prompt and skilful mamier,^put about with the 
design of .trying for the weather-gage by crossing our hause ! It was 
a bcud and hazardous attempt, but it was tlie only chance she had of 
escape, and she succeeded ! The intre^dity^f the French commander 
upon this occasion can never be obliterated from my memory : he sent 
all bis men below, and took the helm himself— there he stood, like a 
hero and a veteran warrior, unmoved amidi^t the sliowers of shot that 
fell aropnd ripping up the decks of his little bark, and tearing his 
•ails into ribands — there stood Jacque Mathieu himself, alone, and 
undismayed ! Steadily he approached, and so close under our bows, 
that some of his ropes caught our flying-jib-boom and made it bend 
like a bow; the instant this temporary check ceased, she sprang, as it 
were;, from us, and was soon out of reach of our shot ; the forecastle 
guns, and all the marines blazing away at the little floating thing, 
^acque was in bis glory — it was in hazardous and difficult situations 
ihaVihis clever aqd intrepid seaman shone most conspicuous, differing 
essentially in this point from the generalitv of his countrymen; — a man 
«^of less nerve and presence of mind would not have attempt*?d if.^nd 
the correetneas of his eye and the soundness of his judgment may be 
here inferred, from the success that attended his manoeuvre. His escape 
depended upon the possibility of crossing to windward of the frigate 
without falling on board her — he had a moment only to decide, and 
the boldness of his conception and promptitude of action carried him 
through all; and as he slid rapidly by, he waved his hat, accompanying 
the action with a Ibud and steadily delivered “ Bonjovr^ Messievrsf* 
ThU was most admirably performed, and every body laughed at the 
fellow’s coolness, and admired his abilities, and turned their attention 
,to the next nearest : s'ne, however, **not daring to follow the example 
of the gallant Jacque, soon convinced us that her comnr^der was 
njgt equal to the difficulty he was placed in ; by bearing round away, 
as a dernier resort, and runnhig up all bis flying-sails he committed an 
error in judgment, tliat co*^t him his vessel, although, as it was, she 
held us a tug until six o’clock in the evening, when we had* the satis* 
faction of capturing a very beautiful vessel. She was subsequently 
scuttled and sank into the bosom of the deep, as we could not spare 
men, without weakening the ship’s crew, to navigate her to Port Boyal, 
thus sacrificing, and very properly, individual profit for the public good. 

Resuming our station off Cape §t. Nicholas, we again fell in with a 
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French icbponer privateer, and chased Var into the Pight of lieoganc. 
Aft ihQ night drew on^ the cunning rover kept liia vessel close to the 
ehore, not only because he knew we could not follow liim in the ship, 
hut in the hope that we should lose sight of lum in the shade of the 
* land I but our nigiit inverting glasses were excellent| and tlie eyes at 
them well practised. At half-past eight, Uie wind having died away, 
and perceiving that the chase had lowered her sails, the ship’s anchor was 
droftped under foot, and the boats manned and armed aont after her. 
The opportune appeared glorious to the young mids; thefr push* 
forward-zeal no bounds ; I never saw a pack so elated : the feel- 
ing whilst the uncertainty lasted may be defined, something like delight 
mixed with anxious impatienc;^. Happy fellows — thrice happy days !— 
who would wish to grow old ^nd wise, that could live on as che^ful 
and as thoughtless as a mid Fi^om a splashing in the water we 
that the privateer was arsing her sweeps; this gtve increased energy 
the boat’s crewa, had they pulled away nioftt lustily.^ At^ nine, 
sound of the sweeps was no longer heard : we had now no guide, but 
pulled on as near as we c^uld ^uess along the line of shore ; jn a few 
minutes after, a strong smell of garlic and tobacco- smoke warned us 
that we were near our enemy. Directly after, the indistinct appearance 
of her masts told us her position, and a smart hra of musketry was 
opened\ipon her, which wall spiritedly returned. At this moment there 
was not a breath of wind stirring ; the schooner, wlpclj was long and 
low, lay motionless — her sails do^vn, and her sweeps hauled in, in 
readiness to repel the boarders, and to act when the land wind came 
off. All our party were conhdent of success ; the boats approached, 
and were in the very act of hooking on under a tremendous fife of 
muskets and musketoons, when in an instant, the whole of the schooner's 
sails were spread, a cold air from the land filled then), and she glided 
away in the most astonishing manner. The effect was singular ; one 
could almost swear the thing was endowed with life; — the shads of 
nigtrt ad(\ed to the effect that sort of sublimity which darkness throws^ 
oVeFdbj^cts and scenes in themselves unpossessed of that character. 
The oars were got out as speedily as possible, and the men pulled with 
great spirit after the fugitive ; at tins time the frigate passed us under 
all sail, firing her guns in rapid succession, some of the balls from which 
made a grand clatter among the rocks on shore. The noble frigate as 
she dashed past our pigmy vessels like a huge leviathan, had spine- 
thing very grand and imposing about her as seen through the dubious 
light ; apparently, her size was greatly augmented ; and the long widts 
horizontal line of her painted side, just distinguishable through the 
obscurity, glided past like a winged, serpent darting through ether. As 
we adva)3Lfied towards the open sea, the breeze became fresh, and in a 
little time we lost sight both of the ship and the'' schooner, and as the 
cannonading had ceased, we were in d< 3 ubt whether the chafte bad ad):* 
rendered or escaped. On getting on board the ship at midnight, we 
found that the privateer had really escaped, although, at one time, com- 
pletely under the guns of the frigfifte ras the breeze freshened she 
afew away surprisingly fast, and at last she was suddenly lost sight of, 
when it was concluded that she had gone dawn. 

A nearer chanee of capture never, perhaps, occurred ; the boat I 
was in bad fairly get alongside the enemy’s ftcboonefi and boiil 
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’ in tKe act of hooking on, by the rudder, to haul up, at the mottient I 
have described that she slid past us, as it were, by magic! Our third 
lieutenant, lieutenant of marines, and several seamen were wounded* 
A day or two afterwardseWe learned from an American, that he had spoken 
the privateer almost in a sinking slate makings her way to Monte 
Christo ; great part of her deck was torn up by the 32-pound shot from 
the frigate’s quarter-deck guns, and many of her men were killed and 
' wounded ; but the spirit of the commander remain^ unsubdued : he 


cc 


.11 our old acquaintance Jacque. 
(To be continued.) 




^ A SOLDIER OF FOCITUNE. 

“ Ee premier qui fut roi fut un soldat neureux, 

Qui sert bien sa patrie n’a pas besoin d’ayeux.” 

These lines, so flattering to the nobleif' profession of arms, bear upon 
two points, differing in their nature, yet equally honourable to the 
army ; the one proves that the hero needs no ancestry to ennoble him ; 
the other shows that the nobility ought to be the natural defenders of 
the crown, the natural guardians of that country, in which they have 
the largest stake, in that legislature of which they are the highest branch 
under royalty; and if the soldier ot fortune (designated by the French, 
Tofficier de fortune) is encouraged by this hope of advancement and of 
elevation not only in military, but in civil rank, the nobleman and 
gentleman are called upon to be the champions of their king and coun- 
try the former, by joining the martial ranks, adds dignity and weight 
to the profession; the latter, by devoting himself to the service, blends 
the nobility and gentry in that happy union, so necessary to a monarchy 
like ours, and gains a livelihood at once fraught with respectability and 
^honest pride. The army is bread to some, others are bred to ihe,j^J| 2 Iy ; 
the accomplished officer should partake of both, the profession affording 
at least decent means, and a thorough military education fitting him 
for all ranks, from that of the subaltern to the highest grade — from the 
duty of obeying, to the high office and trust of commanding. The 
younger sons of our aristocracy and gentlemen of moderate fortune 
form, perhaps, the most natural and desirable nursery for the line. We 
might say the same* of the navy, but that this article is exclusively 
<frQm its motto) dedicated to the military ; and the reason why these 
junior patrician branches and gentlemen of moderate fortune seem to 
be such, is because, whilst they partake of all the feelings flowing from 
high blood and independence, the profession offers them an*addltional 
Decuniary resource and an emulative expectation of rising to higher 
honours and emolument, in which career, all that is chivalrous, animat- 


When Louis XVI. signed the Sifjt of the abolition of the nobility, the 
Viscomte Mi»beau, (brother to the Count,) being in a court dress, drew his sword and 
broke it against the wall, exclaiming, " Quand un monarque brise son sceptre, un 
gentilhomme doit rompre soi^ When a monarch breaks his sceptre, a gentle- 

man ought to smash his sword; indicating that the noble>horn mao, id est, the 
nobUity and their de^cendadts form the rampart of the^throue, and that royalty com- 
promised, « Othello's occupation’s gone.'* , 
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ing, exciting, high and omamental, affords a powerful auxiliary. The 
standard, or colours, at once the ensign of royalty, the badge of nation- 
ality and the mute monitor to stand by and do out duty ; the gorgeous 
trappings, the bristling of arms, the glittering of^ steel, which bespeaks 
Srignt polish and daring deeds, the brilliancy of intellect ^nd the vigour 
of execution ; then again the stately war-horse eager for the fight, and 
lastly the heart-stirring sounds of martial music, soothing, beguiling, 
encouraging and elevating the soul by turns : nor is the sulphurous 
canopy under which the soldier has to fight, nor the ca'bnon’s roar, less 
a stimulus to de^s of arms than the necessary offensive and defensive 
means of conquest. 

These adjuncts assist and raiue up alike the soldier and the chi^f, but 
the more highly educated and (efined the martial youth entrusted' with 
leading on his men is, the stronger will these accompaniments of war 
operate upon his conduct and courage ; nay, if lo^e and romance (and 
they are inseparably inhabit his breast, prodigies of v»lour^ may be 
expected from him. Speaking of courage, the greafTurenne was heard 
to say that the officer ough( to tif! “ cent fois plus^fave qve le aoldat” 
because he has not only to avoid disgracing hijnse lf, but he has an 
example to set, on which not only a battle oA ffi Me may depend, but 
on which the records of posterity must report, 4^^^hich will add lustre 
or sully* the name and hodse to which he W ttn gs. Nothing has 
ever been found more animating to the soldier in^iyt hoij^r of fight than 
reminding him of name, country, locality, former reputation and the 
like. ** Voild le Soleil d'Avsierlilz P* said Buonaparte toT his troops on 
an after occasion — this was enough to ensure similar bravery in his men. 
What did the sight of the Empress Marie Tht^rfese not do when, with her 
imperial infant in her arms, she showed herself to the grenadiers ? The 
wings of victory from that moment hovered over them ; for sentiment 
is a tower of strength — a female voice and royal sufi’ering — a wonder- 
tvorking engine on a noble mind ! These forceful appeals are electric 
%q tK? heart beating under worsted lace,* as well as to that surmounted 
by tfile epSulette ; but Honneur et pairie need not be on the star— -it is 
engraven in the hearVs core of the nobleman and gentleman who enters 
the service. To the first class, the device of the order of Saint Eazarc 
was peculiarly appropriate, “ Atavis armis.** Alas ! the order has 
almost disappeared with the reign of chivalry, but the seeds of chivalrous 
daring are not lost, and they have sprung up and fructified in our three 
dear united kingdoms until they have produced a rich harvest of laurels. 

It^ may now not be out of place, in conformity to our device^, to 
examine what materials are most calculated to form a fine army ; the 
dazzling splendour of royalty, titles riches and power ; him whom the 
vulgar and* base call the poor gejiikman^ or the valiant private, and the 
hardy, experienced veterans, who are les officiers de fortune^ ‘^nd who 
rise by merit to distinction and command. * We would unhesHatihgly sa;^, 
that none of these would do exclusively, but l4iat a judicious commingling 
of all three would be most likely to produce real invincibles ; of the first, 

* At the battle of Lugo, the French having most furiously attUcked the right of the 
line, one regiment, (the 51st) being driven back behind the walls, Sir John Moore# 

at the head of his staff, perceiving them fall back,,ni8hed forward with his hat in tha 
baud, exclaiming, “ Recollect, men, I was your lieutenant-colonel— follow me T* when 
gallantly leading them, they rapidly drove |be French before them. 
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tbej>roportion eliould be comparatively small to the i^eeond, and the third 
still smaller* because we have seen* in foreign countries, the worst resold 
from tithnl children of stalF rank, sickly diminutive lieutenanUcoloneis 
and colonels without talent, martial education and experience, calcuT 
jated to bring the profession into contempt ; ^ud because la hwit ndr 
hltm cannot Sevote a whole life to a military career, nor even sacrU 
fice time and pleasure enough to form a scientific soldier's education ; 
whilst the third class lacks in study, accomplishments and other useful 
and ornamental acquirements, what he makes up for in personal bravery, 
discipline, and practical knowledge, and therefore is incomplete, less fit to 
command than to obey, less effective in the cabinet than in the field* 
and wholly ignorant of various branches of education which give per- 
fection to the officer and the man ; mathematics, for example, geography* 
military and other history, language.«,"|he graces, and those exercisil 
which are attractive in society and of great utjjity in a campaign. 

The nobililj aijd gentry are, according to the accustomed laws pf tbs 
^pun try both civil and military, formed to command, the inferior ranks 
to obey, yet this does not preclude tr^scendant valour or talent from 
mounting to higher rank. A royal tfame, illustrious ancestry, ancient 
title good fame are becoming to the military man, but the mers 
possession of riclies is. no recommendation, and an extravagant ofiScer* 
either from habit, or from thus having an extensive command of money* 
is no advantage to the regiment nor to the service ; a certain degree of 
honourable aud becoming economy being the very soul of a military 
life. Whilst, however, we praise the economist, and consider the officer 
who devotes his life to, and depends, in a certain degree, on the service* 
wp are very far^from thinking the gayest cavaliers, the very votaries of 
fashion, are so enervated as to be unfit fur the profession of war. Men 
who take the greatest care of their person out of the field are found to 
be the most regardless of it in it, and the must courtly youliis in the 
high circles, both of ton and town, have been found the first in the ranks 
of danger, and ever ready to be an example to others ; of thi^ oeau9 
fnildaires abroad, our Household brigade, and oui^ crack paUenTr^U 
ments* hussars, lancers, &c. at home, present a striking proof. 

The perfection of an army is the mixing up of great men as a high 
example to others ; the general main body being composed of’highly 
educated military noblemen and gentlemen of minor means, whose early 
studies liave been directed to their profession, and a third portion being 
open to the officier deforiune^ tried and approved in the field, and owing 
to^practice only what the former derives both from the theory and prac« 
tice. There cannot be a greater error than the idea of a rough aoldiev 
^nd a rough sailor a being a better warrior than a thorough-bred 
pbild of Mars, a man of high blood* an infant brought up ua. honour’s 
aebool. How will the scholar, the linguist, the historian, the travelled 
leant the fine draughtsman, the able horseman, the fencer, the gymnastic 
scholar* feel his pre-eminence in all the stages of a military life ! And 
these advantages (we speak it with all deference and high appro^ 
bation) cannot belong to him who is raised from the ranks ; neverthe- 
Jess it is acoeptalfie to find him as a companion in the harvest of laurels. 
It may, perhaps, not be amiss to add one more remark to military 
qualifications, namely, that in those countries where tfie nobjlity servtl 
as cadets* or volunte^, fpr a certgia Vime* they become at pn^ iphheii 
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9 ind o^cerfy and tlii9 we have a substitute for in our military schools, and 
in Dur best regiments where the drill extends to this duty. We have 
seen, in the olden time, in Germany, princes en faction (as sentries), 
and .observed their respect to their superiors, • 

The last consideration in amalgamating the materials# of an army, 
and the mixing up the soldier of fortune with his titled and fortune** 
having comrades, is, that as brethren in arms are not only to combat, 
but to associate together, — not only to meet on parade and drilUgj;ound, 
at home and in the battle-field abroad, — not only to march, but to mess 
together, — the gentleman is as often called into action as the soldier ; 
and there polish and brilliancy of mind will avail more than pipe-clay 
and heel-ball i the social and companionable virtues and qualities will 
be found more necessary than a iopd, commanding voice, a sharp, quick, 
and detecting eye. There, the* chief and the carn^paigner, the martinet 
and algebraist, will into the convivial bronier and the man of 

anecdote and taste. These properties will equally endear brother-soldier 
to brother-soldier, and promote an inviolable harmony amongst men, 
who have, on one side, virgin, ulisullied honour to direct them, and, on 
the other, 'a variety of vicissitudes to share with the corps to which they 
belong, which thus becomes a noble and united family, respected in 
quarters,^ and looked up to ^ all the scenes of a campaign, of which 
life is a mere picture ; for we enlist in its warfare, glitter in the pro?* 
mised adjutages of youth, sleep one day in the bed of» roses strewed 
by pleasure, and another, bivouac ki adversity’s cold and hard field. 
Our time, our quarters, our existence, are uncertain ; climate or common 
accident, the bullet or the war of the passions, all conduct us alike 
througWthe skirmish. Virtue, honour, and glory, ought always to be 
our aim, and will alone gain us promotion here and hereafter. 

We return to the soldier of fortune. To the difficulty of mounting on 
the scale of promotion, (not being educated for its higher steps,) is 
supe^dded the consideration, ^hat such advancement does not always 
bring: it the qpmfort which is esseptial to the happiness of the 

fortunate individual. Our private is not a- conscript, who is as likely to 
be a gentleman as a peasant; or rather, who has a chance, in the number, 
of being such ; nor is he educated like the soldat Fran^ais, so full of 
pride, conceit, and military romapcfT He attends no regimental 
dancing-master and fencing*>m aster, nor can he bear being made free 
with by his superiors, without being spoiled. There is no talking over 
battles, and drawing plans of sieges, no familiar conVersing speculatively 
on military events with our men ; they are content to obey, satiaiied 
with doing their duty ; and although they have^^their passions, like otlier 
men, and though none are braver, yet there is nb V amour et la gloirc 
ever in their moutlis, as with the French soldier. In this point, John 
Bull and Monsieur le Caporal are different beings; and one should 
aa soon think of seeing the former cap in hand, to demand the honoul: 
of waltzing with some sprightly brunettib, as we should expect an 
elephant to sing an adagio ; neither ,do we ever fiqd a private, after 
rising respectfully to salute an officer, sit down by his ^ide, and continue 
reading the newspaper or a novel, which we have witnessed at the 
Chaumiere at Paris. The promoted soldief, highly honourable as Ids 
feelings are at receiving the price of liis deserts, has been known to 
regret the companions of bis barrack-room and mess', and the humble 
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pleasures and pastimes of the pot and pipe, ^nd therefore is always more 
at his ease if promoted in another corps, where a new life and society 
are chalked but for him. But they manage these matters far otherwise 
in France,; and, particularly vyhen the rapid promotion of Napoleon 
sliipped over grades to elevate the daring soldier to the pinnacle in the 
bliortest time ; an instance' of^ which existed in a lieutenant-colonel, 
whose greatest pride was to be caHed Napoleon’s Corporal, from which 
statioci he rose. The ex-emperor had, nevertheless, some prejudices ; 
to wit, against any one who had baiUi came^ (Imd beat the drum,) or 
was tinged with the blood of Africa; so that a certain major, long 
quartered at Calais, and who was decorated with the Legion of Honour’s 
distinction, and the Cross of St. received this, encomium from 

Napoleon: — “ Vous avez deux foismlritd le prix de votre valeur, je 
vous le donne (the Legion of Honour’s bad^e), et je vous avoue que 
votre couleur a etd centre vous.’* This the major repeated in the pre- 
sence of-.the *late^Lad y Hamilton, And liere we must remark, that so 
much is warlike honour the soul^of our neighbours, tliat the battalion- 
man actually thinks himself a cubit hi|'her hi society when he becomes 
a “ gren-a-dier,‘* which he syllables thus. “ Honneur aux braves I” 
say we ; with wliich ejaculation we shall conclude this imperfect sketch, 
preferring our own manners and custorng., and wishing that ^e army 
may neither be made a trade of, nor the rich merchant and trader ever 
forget what thv 2 army has done for them in the hot hour of sanguinary 
trial ; how it has carried the destructive war into the enemy^ country, 
allowing the happy and affluent to repose peacefully in beds of down. 

An Old Life-Guardsm/tnC ^ 


ON LETTING WELp ALONE.” 

TO TUB EDITOR 0 ¥ THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

Having seen the admirable doctrine of ** letting well aloneV most 
ably advocated by one of your correspondents, and being myself a great 
upholder of that respectable old principle, before which all official men, 
with whom whatevey is is right, perform the kotoo nine times a day, I 
think it right to send you, in an extract from the Rhine Graffi Von 
Felsenstien’s Reminiscences of the Thirty Years’ War, a most striking 
illustration of our ancipnt doctrine, and a proof that it was long*since 
known and acted upon by high military authority. How the valuable 
Memoirs from which this is taken came into my hands need not at 
present be told ; let it suffice that they contain many curious and 
interesting disquisitions on^ love, war, religion, and politics, some of 
which I may, perhaps, send you when occasion calls, as the author 
aj)pear8 evidently to nave been a most acute and observing person. 

Speaking of the period that preceded the great battle of Leipzig, he 
relates the following anecdote ; which, constituting the illustration, I 
beg to submit to you. 

I am, &c. 

Dugal Hhu Macdirk, 
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EXTRACT. 

It vvas one day, shortly after the storming of Magdeburgh — which, 
thanks to the saints ! had fallen before our victorious arms — when our 
worthy general, Count Tilly, of pious memory, had ^’ust inspected 
Falshirner's regiment, and was in the act of listening most mildly and 
attentively to Count Pappenheim, who, with his usual impetuosity, was 
again urging an immediate advance against the Svvedbs, that an officer 
of inferior grade stepped forward, and solicited permission to sjfbak to 
our excellent leader. This man, who was stated by the few cavaliers of 
rank that knew him to be a mere soldado of fortune, had been present 
at the onslaught of Werben, an^ some of the other encounters which 
had taken place between the Swedes and Imperialists. He was said to 
have a knowledge of a certain science called tactics, the object of which 
I pretend not precisely understand, as it refers to matters below the 
dignity of men of stution and family, who are entitle^ to military rank 
and command by their birth alone, and who naturally leave alT matters 
of inferior detail to the care of|the trill-meisters and their assistants. 
This tactician, then, having* advanced and made his military obeisance 
to the general, spoke nearly as follows : — ‘ Having served in some of 
the late onslaughts, I think it right to acquaint your Highness, before 
you proceed to meet the Swedes, that these heretic soldiers have adopted 
a system of tactics entirely different from that of tlie excellent Count 
George Basta, according to whose method the Imper/hl armada has 
been trained and instructed. The® Swedes have intermingled small 
divisions of pikemen and musketeers in a manner I will not here detain 
your Highness by explaining, but so contrived that they can move 
with fafbilily from one place to another; and can, without any change 
in their order dt hattala^ employ either pike or musket as occasion may 
require. The men are also, individually, expert in the use of arms,-^an 
advantage that has already cost the lives of many of our soldiers, and 
one.^4iat your Highness may perhaps deem it expedient to communicate 
to tlK#-r.:'perial armada before proceeding to engage these new adver- 
saries. It was by neglecting to render the Macedonian, phalanx more 
moveable, and the men individually more skilful in the use of arms, 

that Perseus was defeated by the Homan at * 

“ * Sir Cavalier,’ said Count Tilly, taking off his hat, and making R 
polite reverence, for Tilly was a courteous man, ^ I also have conned 
Livy and Polybius, but do not find in eitlier of these writers that the 
Greeks or Romans knew anything about guns. or gunpowder, so 1 do 
not see what good we can here derive from their example. As to the 
other' matters you have mentioned, I thank you fqr the information you 
have brought me, and laud your zeal in wishing to improve our tactics ; 
but the system that always made us victorious' when contending against 
^he bravest enemies in the workh though commanded by such great 
generals as Anhalt, Mansfield, the Duke Brunswick, and Christian 
of Denmark, — that system, I say, is quite good enough for me, who am 
always for letting well alone J • 

“Tlie princes, generals, and staff-officers present, taking their tone 
from the complaisant smile with which Tilly concluded his triumphant 
reply, were exceedingly facetious at the expense of the obscure soldadb. 
The Butler jested in Irish, the Campfaelios and Campo-bellos in Italian, 
the Macdonells in Gaelic, rest in German and Slavonic. Xhe 
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object of these taunts bore himself right calmly, merely saying as he 
withdreiv, that he hoped the valour of the troOps and the skill of the 
officers would amply atone for their tactical deficiency; and that he 
further trusted^ the gentlemen present would all be as Aicetious ixfter 
their meeting with the Swedes as they were at the preseht moment; 
concluding with the French line, 

* La raillcrie est belle apr^s une victoire.* 

Little was thought of the matter at the time, and it would most 
likely have soon been forgotten, had not subsequent events too pain- 
fully impressed it on our recollection. The facility, in fact, with which 
the Swedes moved, and the skill with which they used their arms, 
enabled them alone to defeat our valiant armada, even after their Saxon 
allies bad been routed. Flight alone <daved those of our host who 
escaped. Amongst tfie most distressed on tlii^oc^sion, was naturally 
our hitherto unc6nquered commander : having performed wonders of 
generalship, he was at length obliged to fly the field, closely pursued by 
Swedish ritt-meisler, known, from hil length of limb, by the name of 
Long-legged Frank. The pursuer had already wounded the noble 
Tilly by firing a pistol at him, and was endeavouring to despatch our 
chieftain by striking him on the head with the butt-end of the ^weapon. 
At this moment there passed, at full speed, an Irish ensign, a gentle- 
man of ancient family, and who promised to be himself the father of a 
long line of descendants : his name was Morgan O’Dogherty ; and he 
was well known in our armada for his great discretion, and for the 
sharpness of liis spurs. To him the general applied in his distress, 
calling upon him for instant aid against the heretic Swede ; but the 
ensign never allowed his chivalrous feelings to get the better of his 
discretion : he therefore kept on his course, merely replying, ‘ Thank 
your grace, thank yovi, my own head is quite well, and I am always 
for following your grace’s maxim of — lotting well alone ; long Hfe to 
your honour!’ ‘ A plague of the Irishman,’ said Francis, Dukej^jJUCune- 
burgh, who came up at the time, and saved Tilly by shooting the 
Swedish ritt-meister through the body ; ‘ and may the fiend drive his 
maxims out of his head.’ * The butt-end of a Swedish pistol do 
that just as well, my dear dulft:,’ answered Tilly ; ‘ I have just felt its 
effects, and can answer for its being a knock-down argument— saws 
rSplique* ” 


dk TERMS employV:d by practical gunners, and on the 

IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PRACTICE-TABLES^ &0« 

^As a confiision of terms in fhe theory or practice of gunnery is to be 
deprecated as having a direct tendency to perplex inquirers, it is believed 
l^t ant attempt to apply new meanings to old terms must be ^pernicious 
in the degree in which such attempt prevails ; and it is imagined, that the 
truth of ibis proposition is so axiomatic, that any deviation from the rule 
resulting from it must be attributable to inadvertence, since it is not to be 
suppled that any man takihg the trouble* or attempting to elucidate 
culties, would, in the very effort to do so, intentionally and unnecessarily 
generate others. It is therefore trusted, that the pbservations which may 
{bllPw will be attributed, not to captious criticism, but to a desire to assist, 
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in a dagraa howev^ limited, in promoting the benefit of the United Ser- 
Viee. 

*t1ie tetm rangiSt in the British service, as applied to the effect of guns* 
hae hitherto, at all elevations, Conveyed ah idea of tl^e first graze of the shol 
en the plane which coincides with that tangent to the gun^rheel or truck 
Which Would be parallel to the axis of the bore wem it Uid et 6 elevation. 

At page 367 of this Journal, (No. for July) J. H. has inserted a practice^ 
table for 32>pounders, in which range is made to express; at all elevations^ 
what the French term le but en blartcartifidel, at elevations exceedingOhat of 
the line of metal ; that is. the point where the trajectory of the shot euts for 
the second time the plane coincident with the centre of the mouth of the gun. 
So long as terms are not apt tO be misunderstood, their selection is a matter 
ef no essential consequence : perhaps the sense applied to range by J. H,, 
if universally adopted, or rather. If adopted from the first, might have oh^ 
tinted some difficulties which now present themselves, particularly as the 
height of the bore of the ^un above the plane on which the ratige is ifiea- 
ftured, would cease to he an object of consideration ; hut it would be difficult, 
from practice, to establish ranges upon this principle ; the shot nxt telling 
Upon the object aimed at, would aflbrd no criterion, as the height of the 
trajectory at a particular point, nodthe amplitude of the curve, Would he the 
lubject of enquiry. A series of screens would, therefore, at all times be 
necessary ; and it must be obvious, that the adoption of this change would 
lead to confusion, for by comparing the table of J. H. with previous practice, 
a great disparity must appear, ^particularly at elevations under 3®, Since the 
ranges measured on the plane on which the gun stands, ought to be greater 
than those measured “ by a line supposed to be extended nfJrizohtally from 
the mouth of the piece," exactly to theft extent which the shot would pass 
§Ver in descending the space between the parallel planes. 

The naval service, in adopting tables constructed from practice mada 
ashore and according to the ordinary acceptation of the terms range and 
point-blank, have only to lay their guns at a point in their adversary’s side 
three fhetandahalf above the water line; then, supposing the results follow 
which the practice-tables promise, will the shot take effect exactly upon the 
Water-line ? 

J. H. has also renved the id^a of a right-line range, the limits of Which 
he fixar one hundred yards, as, he observes, the 3iot’s trajectory at that 
fiistsince nearly coincides with the horizontal line ; and he asserts, “ that 
the term point-blank cenveys, generally, a notion of a right-line projection ; 
Hhd that most practical gunners understand it to be so much of the first 
portion of a phot’s trajectory as coincides, wor nearly coincides with a right 
line, when the piece is directed horizontally. Now, it is apprehended that, 
With the present race of practical gunners serving in the artillery, the term 
point-blank has never conveyed such a notion. The, poii^-blank range Is 
understood by them to be the range ascertained by the point whereat the 
shot,'»by its first graze, cuts the plane which coincides with that tangent to 
tie gun-wheel which is parallel to the axis of the gun. If the axis of the 
h#ife he horizontal, the point-blank range is defined ny the first graze 6n the 
horizontal plane on which the gun stands*. 

J. H. may probably be a naval officer, and therefore have referred to that 
lespectable body of men, naval gunners, who have hitherto, perhaps, heed 
ffiore remarkable for bravery and seamanship, than for any knowledge of 
We principles which influence the trajectory of shot, although the establish* 
recently instituted for their instruction will, no doubt, speedily anti* 
Ifipate every desire which might be formed for their imprewement. 

^ — — i-A 

. We have before attempted a deHnition of pnintAlank; it may, therefore, Ui Wm 
theumhent 90 us to enlarge on this term. See Vul. Vii. p. 76. At page 78 of that 
WiHitne, 24th Hue from the top, Uvjirst, read for the eeeond time i and at page 478| 
4 ra line frotn the top, for 2384, read 3384,’ 
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It is said, that the idea of a right-line range is revived, because, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, such an idea was very prevalent. 
Anderson, in the year 1713, publish^ a work, in which he contended, that 
the first part of the coi^rse of a shot was actually in a right line ; that this 
right-line projection was equal at all angles, and that from the end of it, 
the trflLjectory bent into a parabola. However inconsistent with a right-line 
projection, he was equally strenuous in support of the parabolic system, but 
It would be difficult, in the present day, to produce many practical gunners 
who v^uld attempt to maintain either one theory or the other. 

That a cannon-shot does not descend in the ratio which the laws of gravity 
would ascribe to it has been long admitted. J. H. properly observes, that 
it cannot be adequately accounted for, “ from the resistance produced by 
the velocity of the shot's descent," by grayity, and he suggests the idea that 
it may be attributable to the density of the air by compression, arising from 
the great velocity with which shot are prdjected, and the resistance opposed 
to this dense air by tjie unyielding matefial of the earth's surface. It is 
very possible to imagine that the cause here suggested may intluence the 
trajectory of tAie shot ; if established, it would, in a great measure, account 
for the difficult and uncommon, though well-attested fact, that persons when 
standing near some unyielding material, as ^e mast of a ship, have been 
killed by what has been termed the wind of a shot ; the shot having passed 
between them and the unyielding substance. 

In addition to the ordinary resistance of the air, it may be considered, 
that at the velocities with which shot are commonly projected from long 
guns, a vacuum is created behind the ball, which, as it advances, will occa- 
sion a rush of « the particles of air at a velocity exceeding 1300 feet; and, 
when attempting to make any inference from the laws of gravity, it may be 
well to remember that the theory which supposes that spaces descended are 
as the squares of the times of descent, also premises that the body descends 
freely by its own weight, and that the motion commences from a state of 
rest. Now it cannot be contended (setting aside the ordinary resistance of 
the air) that a projectile descends freely by its own weight when urged in 
any direction with the velocity given to cannon-shot; neither can it be 
asserted that the motion commenced from a state of rest, since it is certain 
that the gravitating force commences whep the shot possesses the u/most 
velocity with which it is discharged from the gun. NotwithstarjjJjjjg the 
great advances made by Mr. Robins and Dr. Huttoh in ascertaining the 
true trajectory of the shot, the truth of the assertion.of the Genevese philo- 
sophers must still be admitted ; “ Vcrco trajectoria? descriptionem adeo per- 
plexam esse, ut ex ilia vix quidqpam ad usus philosophise aut mechanicos 
accomraodatum possit deduci." Dr. Hutton has no doubt gone far to fix 
the laws of the resistance of the air, and to establish rules by which we may 
obtain very near approximation as to the velocity and range of shot, but he 
does not appear*to have entered upon the movement of shot horizontally, 
in connection or combined with the vertical descent by gravitation. 

From the practice on Sutton Heath in 1810, under that best of good fel- 
lows, Sir George Adam Wood, which^was conducted, as to ascertaining the 
exact range, with more than ordinary care, each ten yards being, p^gg^d on 
an horizontal plane, it appears, by the average, that the point-blank range, 
er first graze of a 24-pounder, a^t 0 elevation, is 297 yards. The gun being 
loaded with i the weight of the shot, the initial velocity may be taken at 
1640 feet, which, at 297 yards, would be reduced to about 1300; the time 
of flight may be considered of a second; the vertical descent*' by gravity 
due to which would be 5 feet : hut as the gun was mounted on a garri- 
son carriage, the height of its axis above the plane on which the graze was 
measured was only 3i feet. ^ Again, the flight of the shot would be, as 
before observed, very near of a second, whereas the time corresponding 
to the vertical descent of 3f feet, is somewhat less than It is very easy 
to !4how aided by the discoveries which have been made as to the velocity 
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of shot, and the resistance of the air, that a shot does not move in a parabola, 
hut the endeavour to trace its true course and to reduce it to fixed rules is 
beset with very great difficulties; it has baffled such men as Newton, 
Galileo, Bernouilli, Halley, Robins, Euler, Lombard, Hutton. It is not on 
this account to be despaired of, but ought rather to excite the ^nquiry md to 
stimulate the exertions of men of science ; and it is in the power of practical 
men, de nous autres, to aid their endeavours, by affording minute and cor- 
rect returns of practice, such as, it is to be regretted, do not now exist. 

The practice at Sutton Heath, however carefully the ranges might have 
been determined, may, notwithstanding, be quoted to illustrate tlic little 
advantage whitdi can be derived from the data commonly aft'orded by prac- 
tice-tables, and may corroborate the opinion formerly offered in this Journal, 
that the windage and the eprouvefte strength of powder, as well as other 
particulars, should be noted. We have seen, that the point-blank-range of 
a 24-pounder, charged with weig*lit of shot, is 297 yards ; now the point- 
blank of an 1 8-pounder, also changed with ^ weight of shot is, by the same 
authority, 385 yards. .,By*thoory, and indeed by actual experiment, guns 
alike charged, that is where the weight of powder for ei«jh gun in the 
same ratio as their shot, should have equal velocities : how then is this dif- 
ference in the range to be accounli)5d for? It may be conjectured, perhaps 
relied on, that it arose from*a difference of windage. The old and new 
guages for 24-pound shot vary * 109 of an inch ; the 18-pounder only *031. 
The windage of a 24-pounder, with old or new pattern shot, may vary from 
•239 to *448; of the 1 8-poun(l^r, from *218 to *249 only. Unsatisfactory 
as the information alforded by the practice in (question is, in some respects, 
it tends very powerfully to confirm one principle of considerable importance : 
heavy shot with less velocities may, wjth certain elevations, range farther 
than lighter shot with greater velocity. The following is an abstract of the 
media of the practice of the 24-pounder and 18-pounder, the charge being 
one-third the weight of shot ; the metal on garrison-carriages, and tlierefore 
equally, or nearly so, above the plane on which the ranges were measured ; 
the length of each gun nine feet six inches. 


Elevation. 

P.B. 

1 ° 

2 ° . 

3^ 

40 

5® 

10 ° 

15° 

21 ° 

r 24-pdr. 

297 

■ 

7^0 


1240 

1538 

1807 

2870 

3510 










1 


11 

3S5 

881 


1340 

)ii03 j 

1730 j 

2632 j 


3610 


At 5° it may be observed, that the range from each gun was equal ; at 
1 0° that of the 24-pounder exceeded more than 200 } arfis ; at 15° more than 
300 yards; and at 21°, nearly 400 yards. These results are perfecUy 
accoref^nt with theory, and depend upon the well established rules, that the 
resistance of the air is as the surfaces or as the squares of the diameters of 
shot ; but th.e weights of shot (or their ‘power to oppose the resistance of the 
air) as their cubes. 
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NAVAL GUNNERY. 

The rules for the practice of artillery are distinguished by horizontal and 
oblique planesi; practice upon horizontal planes applies to gunnery at sea. 

A Iluid surface is so nearly horizontal within a circle of 1 4 mile radius, 
that the following hypothesis may bo safely assumed : two bodies floating at 
sea, and not exceeding the distance of 5000 yards from each other, are in 
the sajgae horizontal plane ; and if right lines be drawn from one to the other 
at corresponding heights from their lines of floatation, such lines, being 
parallel U) the surface of the water, are in a horizontal position. 

The horizon, when visible, is, to the naval gunner, a correct guide hy 
which he can determine the direction of #a gun with respect to its elevation 
above, or depression below, the horizontal line; and it is by the horizon that 
a ship's artillery may be ])ointed prepal^atory to action, so that, when the 
guns are brought to ^bear, they wdl require none, or at most a trilling ad- 
justment. 

It is {^uggested,*^ therefore, that upon approaching an enemy's vessel, to 
lay the guns by the horizon : if, for instance, it he intended to engage 
within the right-line range of the gunsi levq] tliein by their dispart-sights 
at the horizon ; for it will laj found when they are hroiighf to bear, that they 
are directed at such parts of the enemy’s vessel as are the same height as 
the guns from the surface of the water : and, cons(‘(pientl), if the two vessels 
be of like dimensions, the guns on the resp^zetive decks will ponV: at those 
on the correspomlmg decks of the enemy. Rc^courso may he had to the 
horizon shouldi the distance exceed the right-line range; elevation in such 
case being necessary, the index of tAie tangent scale must be placed to the 
height required, and tlio aim directed to the horizon, as in the case of the 
rightdine range. If the distance at which action is likely to commence 
cannot be accurately judged, it will ho hotter not to elevate to hit the object 
at first graze, but try the effect of ricochet. 

When the horizon, from darkness or other causes, is not visible, perhaps 
the following expedient may he resorted to : make, with a pie(i(5 of (dialk or 
pipe-clay, two marks, exactly on the middle of the base-ring, one nearly on 
the top, and the other as low down as it cpn ho seen by a iierson standing 
about three feet from the side of the gun ; let such person be sui^hed with 
a plumb-line, which must be hold so that the plumb Miangs freely and per- 
pendicularly, the sight being directed hy the line tjo the huse ring : when, 
by the roll of the ship or movement of bed or qiK.in, the two marks on the 
base-ring are brought to coincid^) with the plumb-line, the axis of tlie gun 
will point horizontally. This simple method may be as correct a guide as 
any that has hitherto been proposed to obtain accuracy of fire under certain 
circumstances, as when an enemy’s ship is hidden by smoke, and her 
■position determined only by the flashes of her guns ; in such case the hear- 
ing may be known, aru'i the guns can be accurately trained ; but thjere is 
no other guide for the elevation than that which can be obtained by some 
pendulous instrument.*^ In using the means here suggested, the horizontal 
direction of the gun can be ascertained without reference to .a detached 
instrument. The person intrusted with the management of the plumb-line 
should, at the instant the gun attains a horizontal direction, (the gun being 
previously trained to the obiect,) give the word “ fire ! ” to the man ap- 
pointed to pull the lock-luiiyard or to apply the match. 


J. H. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HANOVERIAN KNAPSACK. 

BY CAPTAIN KINLOCH, 68tH BlQllT INFANTRY, 

» 

In^ the United Service Journal for October, 1830, we g/ve a full and 
accurate description of the improved knapsack invented by Captain Heise, 
of-tbe R. H. Jiiger Guards. The subject has been lately taken up by Capt. 
Kiiilocb, 6 Sib Light Infantry, who, having recently visited Hanover, has 
had a good opportunity of judging of its advantages,— advantages ^hich 
have induced him, at his own individual expense, to fit out his own com- 
pany with these knapsacks. We have therefore much pleasure in laying 
belbre our readers the result of that officer 's experience ; and shall, no doubt, 
also stand excused for repeating t4ie description and other particulars as 
furnished us by Captain Kinlocli.—En. 

In the course of a military toui' in Geraiany, last ytjar, I was struck with 
the appearance of the kfiapi^acks of the Hanoverian infantry ; and on learning 
from the officers that they had found them much superiof to those. worn by 
the British troops, — and which they had, until lately, made use of themselves, 
— I was induced to bring ov^r on^l of them to this country, as a pattern 
worthy of imitation. 

This knapsack met udth the most unanimous approbation of the Colonel and 
officers of my regiment, also of many other most distinguished and expe- 
rienced oflScers in Dublin ; and the knapsacks I found in use appeared so 
much inferior, after being accustomed for some time to see the Hanoverian, 
I r(i(juested permission of the General commanding-in-chief tt) allow a trial 
of the Hanoverian knapsacks to be niadt by my company of the 68tli Light 
Infantry, which his Lordship was pleased to accede to. His Lordship was 
furtlier pleased to grant me leave of absence to go to Hanover, and order the 
knapsacks to be made ; and I took this opportunity to institute the most 
minute and particular inquiries respecting the wear of these knapsacks, of 
the material of which they arc made ; and, at Hamburg, made further 
inquiries as to the supply of that material. 

The result of those inquiries was, in every way, most satisfactory, and I 
am most sanguine in my opinion that the experiment will prove equally so; 
and that the advantages of the Hanoverian knapsacks being now beyond 
doubt established, our gallant infantry will be relieved from tlie oppressive 
and unsightly pack with^whioh they are at present burdened, and that by 
this means the health, comfort, and efficiency of the soldiers will be mainly 
benefited, 

The very great inconveniences of our present regulation knapsack are 
well known to all our officers of infantry ; and although many alterations and 
improvements have, at different times, been made, and many others sug- 
gested, it still possesses many faults ; the most, if not all of which may 
now be obviated by at once adopting the excellent knapsack of the Hano- 
verians, and such as may be seen in wear by my company in the 68th Light 
Infantry. ^ 

Those persons who carry the knapsacks must be the proper judges of which 
is the best method of carrying them. Our soldiers must carry tlieirs accord- 
ing to regulation, however inconvenient they may find it. 

In Germany, pedestrianism with knapsacks is practised to a much greater 
extent than in this country ; every tradesman must, during his apprentice- 
ship, travel a ’certain distance, and visit cerjtain parts of the country to learn 
and practise his trade, before he can set up shop apd work for himself. 
These persons cannot afford any means of travelling but on foot, and they 
carry their goods, clothes, or other necessaries iru knapsacks. They can, of, 
course, wear their packs in whatever manner they please ; hut one mode of 
carrying them is universally adopted, as being found by long experience to 
be the easiest for carrying a load any long distance on foot. This mode of 
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carriage, principally owing to the arrangement of the shoulder-straps, has 
been closely imitated in the knapsack now adopted by the Hanoverian 
infantry. It was first proposed by Captain Heise, of the Hanoverian Jiiger 
Guards, an ejmerienceoi and gallant officer, who has seen much service in 
the campaigns during the Peninsular war, and those of 1 8 1 4 and 1 81 5 , in the 
1st Light Battalion of the King's German Legion, to whom I am much 
indebted for the interest he has taken in my introducing this knapsack into 
the British army ; and he has rendered me the greatest assistance in super- 
intending the manufiicture of the knapsacks for my <;ompany, and afforded 
mo every information on the subject. This knapsack was submitted to a 
board of officers at Hanover, appointed to fix upon a new regulation pattern 
for the infantry, and it was approved by the board, after having been tried 
for some time by experienced non-commtksioned otficers and privates, who 
unanimously declared its very great sup^iority to the old regulation knap- 
sack, the same as that still worn by ourtinfantry ; and eight years' expe- 
rience has realized, bfcyond their most sanguine expectations, all the advan- 
tages that wepe expected from it. * 

1 caiffiot better describe the peculiar merits of this knapsack, and the 
details of its construction, material, &c.| than by quoting principally from a 
pamphlet written by Captain Heise, and f.ddressed to “ the Adjutant- 
General of the British Army,” in 1828, when he proposed a knapsack to the 
notice of the Commandcr-in-Chief, but a new regulation pattern having at 
that time been fixed upon, it was not tried in our service. The pattern 
which was then chosen, however, not havin^f answered all that wds expected 
from it, being still very faulty, and the Hanoverian knapsack being now 
further improved, from some alterations suggested by experience, and adopted 
with advantage, I trust that its superiority will entitle it to an early and 
universal adojition in the British army, where an improved knapsack is so 
much reejuired and looked ibr by the infantry. 

“ Although experience has fully supported the judgment of the board, 
and the paticrn might simply be referred to in proof of its good qualities, I 
sliall proceed to detail the reasons which infiuenced me to suggest so con- 
siderable an alteration in the material and construction ; and I trust you will 
feel satisfied that the design has not been founded upon any crude theory, 
or untenable hypothesis, but upon principles deduced from practice, and 
facts established by experience. «, 

“ The fundamental properties of a good knapsack appear to me to be 
three in number : — 

“1st, The exterior construction. 

“ 2d, The interior construe 
“ 3d, The material. 

“1st. Oi ex terior consirucAion, The shoulder-straps form the most 
important part : these should be such as to enable the soldier to carry his 
knapsaedi without impediment to his action, or injury to his health, 

* “ 2d. The interior construction should be such as to enable the soldier to 
pack and unpack his^ knapsack with the greatest ease, and in the least pos- 
hible time. * « 

“ 3d. The material ought to combine the qualities of durability on service, 
and imperviousness to wet and to the highest possible degree. 

KXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 

“ The shoulder-straps are fastened to the upper part of the, knapsack in 
such a manner as to prevent it nwving from its proper position, either by 
lowering itself or, hanging back, at the same time their construction renders 
the breaststrhp superliuous, — an effect w hich may he considered as the most 
important advantage of thife construction. 

“ In order to ascertain the comparative facility of carriage of tjie knapsack 
proposed by me, knd those already in use, the board of officers at Hanover, 
to whom the investigation was entriisted, directed a detachment, consisting 
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of experienced non-commiftsioned officers and privates, under the commi^nd 
of an officer, to make trial of the several patterns. This detachment was 
provided with knapsacks of every known form and constniction, with and 
without breast- straps, &c. ; and these several knapsacks were alternately 
changed from one to the other of the men, and minutes taken their obser- 
vations. The trial was carried on for fourteen days over all varieties of 
countiy, and at the end of this period the men unanimously declared their 
preference for the new pattern. . 

“ It rau.st be allowed that the person who carries the knapsack is the best 
judge of wdiat lightens his labour, and what increases it. During the Penin- 
sular war our men were furnished by government with knapsacks with 
breast- straps ; these straps were generally either unbuckled by the men, and 
thus rendered non-effective, or deta^died and thrown away.” 

This is still the case at the i>rescnt day : on a march the men generally 
loosen the breast- straps; and most ^f them would be thrown away altogether, 
but for the regulation wdiich obliti^s them to be worn'“. 

Many a soldier s health' has been permanently infured by these breast- 
straps. 1 have heard old Hanoverian soldiers, who have sorvod in the King's 
German Legion, declare, that if they had worn these new knapsaclfe during 
their campaigns in the Peninsula t-hey would have been saved from many a 
painful march, and they w'ere'^surc that our soldiers would be greatly bene- 
fited by adopting the same, instead of those which they now wear. 

The lower ends of the shoulder-straps of the Hanoverian knapsack are 
fixed m 11(^1 lower on the knapj^ck than in ours, and, by this means, do not 
cut the soldier underneath the arms, which our present shoulder-straps do, 
to a very painful degree : his arms are frequently benumbed ai^d deadened by 
the pressure of the shoidder-straps, whiph stop the circulation of the blood, 
and render liim unfit to make proper use of his firelock. I have heard 
men say, ** that they scarcely knew if their arms were ott' or on.” Every 
officer must have observed, on parades, field-days, or other military occa- 
sions, how frectucntly men fall out sick and faint. These men invariably 
complain of the straps of the knapsack as the cause of it. Captain Heisc 
says, “ Our men generally declared that the pressure of the old shoulder- 
straps was double that of the new.” 

The shoulder-straps of the Hanoverian knapsack give to the soldier the 
free and unimpeded use of his arms. The weight of the knapsack is, for the 
most part, on the front of the shoulder, wliere a man can boar more than on 
any other part. Those men, who tow or track vessels on a canal or river, 
attach the traces by wliich they pull so as to press in front of the shoulder, 
as the straps of the Hanoverian knapsacks arc made to do. Both shoulder- 
straps arc fixed in the centre of the upper fart of the knapsack, behind the 
poll of the man’s neck ; they then separate, and are attached to the outer 
corners of the lower part of the knapsack. 

“ The angle of separation of the shoulder-strap should be regulated by the 
size of the man ; broad-shouldered men ought to have the straps sopara^ , 
one inch more than men with narrow shoulders. If this precaution be 
neglected, the knapsack will ac(]uire too high a position, lie too tight on the 
neck, and not derive its main support tfom the shoulders ! ” 

The left* shoulder-strap is fastened to the knapsack at both ends, the 
right one at the top only ; the other end is .furnished with a ring, by which 
the soldier may put it (*n, or take it off a hook, attached to the lower part or 
the knapsack on the right side. By hooking the ring, the knapsack is 


* The Prussian infantry wear their breast-straps as well as their other belts very 
broail, the King of Prussia conceiving that they will prove a ccHisiderahle protection 
to* his Fanfassins from the sabres of an enemy’s cavalry. These broad straps are very 
oppressive to the man’s chest, prevent a projair circulation of air, and, on a march ki 
warm weather, the Prussian infantry suffer more than the troops of any other nation, 

as they become nearly suffocated by the pressure of the breast^straps. 
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firwly put on, and will remain immoveable in the proper position on the 
man'H back ; and he may lake it off, after unhooking the ring, by slipping 
the knapsack over his left shoulder, with the greatest ease, and without amy 
assistance *. 

This is particularly convenient on a line of march ; the soldier can slip off 
his knapsack in an instant every time there is a halt, (which it is customary 
to give the men for a few minutes in every hour,) and he can thus rest him- 
self and yet resume his knapsack, without any delay, when ordered to “ fall 
in." yhe difficulty of taking off and putting on again the present regulation 
knapsacks, prevents a man from relieving himself of his load during these 
short halts ; and therefore, in order to rest himself, ho will lean against a 
bank or wall, or prop himself up behind on the end of his musket, which, 
after all, will not rest him nearly so mu()h as if he gould take off his load 
altogether. 

During a late march in Ireland, a pari" of my company only was provided 
with the Hanoverian ^napsack. Every tinie the men were halted, those who 
carried them acknowledged the very great relief tiiey, found in being able to 
take thepi off co cfasily ; and those men who were not yet provided with the 
same, expressed an anxious wish for the rest of them to arrive from Hanover, 
and begged the other men to change pad s with them. 

By this mode of wearing the shoulder-straps of the new knapsack, its weight, 
pulling upon these straps, tends to press back the man’s shoulders, open his 
chest, and improve his upright carriage ; w hereas the old shoulder-straps, 
and the breast-strap in particular^ tended ra/her to contract his qliest, give 
him a stoop, and round shoulders. 

These new fjhoulder- straps are much simpler than the old straps with 
which, from being sewed together in so many places, and being much 
more complicated in their construction by innumerable buckles, are more 
liable to become unsewed, and out of order, and of no use in carrying the 
packs, for which they are intended. The new knapsack rests so firmly on 
the man's back, that non-commissioned officers of squads are not at all neces- 
sary to inspect and alter the arrangement of slings and straps, to see that 
they are placed properly parallel and perpendicular to one another, as is the 
case with our present arrangement of the shoulder-straps with slings. Thus 
much trouble and annoyance are saved, both to the non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 

The Hanoverian knapsack is three inches nan-oWer than our present 
regulation, which is of very great advantage to the men when standing, or 
moving in closed ranks. 

In the first place, the men can go to the right or left-ahout without 
jostling, and knocking against tlie men on each side of them ; and, in the 
half-Jace and diaoortal march, the men can preserve their proper front, 
without incommoding their neighbouring files. 

The men can “ sec^Ure arms " without striking the butts of the firelocks 
agi'inst the bottom of th6ir knapsacks; and when “ secured,'* they can keep 
the muzzles straight to the front, instead of inclining them across the body, 
as they must do with the old knapsack. 

This knapsack, being narrower, allows the rear-rank men more room to 
bring up their firelocks to a proper level for taking aim, which, with the old 
Jrnapsacks, was next to impossible. 

These knapsacks also rest higher and closer to the men’s backs, so that 
the rear-rank can move up closer to the front-rank thjn they can at present, 
which will also assist them in giving a more effective fire ; and how that so 
many manoeuvres^ are executed by threes, and the sections are the more 

This is a very great coiivenl«nce to the soldier : for it may not be known to many 
pi^Vsons, not in the service, that our infantry soldiers cannot put on, and can with diffi- 
culty take off, their Knapsacks without the assistance of a comrade! and 'yet this is a 
part of his equipment that the soldier must have with him at all times when on ser- 
vice ! ! 
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required to close well up, the new knapsack will enable them to efihctjthis 
much more easily than could be done before. 

INTERIOR construction. 

“ The interior of the knapsack is divided into t^o parts, ^e under and 
the upper. 

“ The under part contains the necessaries, which are covered by four 
triangular Haps. These liaps, united by two straps and. buckles, form one 
connected division, which separates the two parts of the knapsack. ^ 

The upper part contains the great-coat or blanket, according to the 
regulation by which the soldier is furnished with the one or the other, and is 
cohered by the outside flap, fastened by three straps and buckles. 

“ This mode of division is of grejit utility on active service. The annexed 
directions for packing will, in some measure, explain the advantage ; but, in 
further illustration, 1 will here stsitc the reasons which determined me to 
construct the division, and narticidarly allot to the great-coat a separate place 
in the interior of the Iwapsack. 

“ By including the great-coat in the knapsack, it is kept perfectly dry in 
the M^ottest weather. Thus protected, its weight is never increased by rain ; 
it is always carried with equal eahe, the soldier is ensured a dry change 
at the end of his march, and bis health is consequently preserved. 

“ When on picquet, or in bivouac, I have often had occasion to observe 
that our men avoided unrolling their great-coats, in order to save themselves 
the trouble of rolling them up «ext morning ; besides, it was never possible 
to fasten the great-coat, so as to keep it in its proper position. In the pro- 
gress of the march it became loose, shook baijkwards and, forwards, and 
annoyed the men to a great extent. TJie bulk of the knapsack also rose to 
so considerable a height, that it prevented the free circulation of the air about 
the neck, and caused the soldier to be more easily fatigued.” 

Chiptain lleise here alludes to the mode of carrying the great-coat closely 
rolled up on the top of the knapsack, — a method still practised by some of our 
infantry regiments on the march, as well as by the Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian armies, in parade or retnetv order. But these armies always carry 
their great-coats, on a line of marchy “ en 6charpe,” (in a long roll over the 
left shoulder, and the two ends a^ttached together on the right side). This 
manner of carrying the great-coat they find the easiest 07 i a marchy the 
other mode (of rolling^t on the top of the pack) being merely for parade. 

The method of carrying the great-coat, recommended by Captain Heise, 
likewise preserves the great- coat from being worn out so soon as it must be 
by being laid outside the knapsack ; for whenever one of our men, with his 
knapsack on, wishes to rest himself, he leans against a bank or a wall, by 
which means the great-coats soon become disfigured by large sijuare patches 
behind, of a lighter colour than the rest of the coat, and frequently thread- 
bare, and even worn out, while the rest of the coat is 'in good preservation. 
By its being outsidPy it is exposed to the rain, and ik entirely useless to Jjie . 
soldier at the end of a march in wet weather. Yet ho must have the trouble 
of drying it, together with his coat ; and after all it is #f no manner of service 
in keeping him, his coatee, or any of his appointments from the wet. 

“ By this plan, also, the great-coat is easily folded and packed, even in a 
wet state ; more easily even than by rolliiig.it “ en echarpe ; and the wetr^ 
ness of the great-coat cannot in the least aftbet the necessaries in the under 
part of the j^napsack, as these are protected fro& moisture by the water-proof 
seal-skin division. , 

“ In the proposed mode also, the ^-eat-coat may, in case of necessity, be 
pulled out for use, by merely unbuckling one of the corner* straps, which will 
not disturb any of the other articles, and which can be done without removiflg 
the knapsack. 

“ This disposition of the great-coat admits of the camp-kettle, hill-hook, 
&c., being placed on the top of the knapsack. It will never answer to place 
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these on the back, for here they become a heavier load than when placed on 
tfieibbp, are not easily made fast, and in action prevent the rear-rank from 
closing? up near enough to produce an effective fire. 

“ The great-coat being separated from the necessaries, and the under-part 
of the knaps£»k being bo constructed as to admit of the soldier packing the 
several articleJ quite smooth, the space which they occupy is comparatively 
small ; yet, viewing this knapsack with a military eye, it is becoming and 
soldier-like, and this appearance it will always retain. ’ 

It lias been observed to me, that, on service, it would be necessary for the 
soldief to carry a blanket, in addition to his great-coat. This may he carried, 
without any difficulty, beside the great-coat. The outer flap of the knapsack 
will not fit quite so close, perhaps, as when the great-coat is there alone, but 
it will keep both great coat and blanket perfectly dry, and look w'cll enough 
for actual service, wdiore the same neatnes^ and precision that is indispensable 
at a guard-mounting in the present day, would be super ftuous and un- 
looked-for. h 

The knapsack, however, might be made dccpei>so as to contain a blanket, 
or any other ^iicr;pssarios, without materially dcsticf) ing its other advan- 
tages. ' * 

“ Should a greater quantity of necessaries he required, the depth may he 
increased, but it is by no moans advisable to im;rease the length or breadth ; 
as an increase of the former would either prevent the ready opening of the 
pouch below, or impede the circulation of the air above, and that of the latter 
would interfere with the firing of the rear-rank : any increase of dhnensions 
must therefore be in depth. ** 

It has also been observed to me, that, on some particular occasions, the 
men are requi/ed to parade t/ M great-coats, but without knapsacks. The 
slings of the present regulation kna^psack serve equally well for the great- 
coat, either with or without the knapsack. If it is necessary that the 
great coats should be paraded without knapsacks, there are many dif- 
ferent w’a} s of doing it. The Russian infantry mount guard without knap- 
sacks, and the great-coat is rolled up the breadth of the man s back, and 
fastened above the pouch by a strap which goes round the middle of the roll. 
The Hanoverians mount guard also without knapsacks, and the great-coats 
are rolled the breadth of the man, and carried across the back, with two 
straps which buckle in front. One strap goes over the right shoulder, and 
the other the loft arm, so that the great-ooat liet diagonally across the 

shoulders. . 

The Austrians and Prussians roll their grcat-coats en cvhaTrpe^ over the 
left shoulder ; wliich would, perhaps, he the best method for our inftinlry to 
adopt when obliged to carry their great coats without knapsacks. If, how- 
cvc*r, the present method of carrying the great-coat alone in slings is indis- 
penmblet every man must be iwovided with them, (or keep his old slings for 
the purpose), in addition to tlie shoulder-straps of his new knapsack. But 
all this expense and extra appointments may be avoided by either of the 
* above-mentioned plans. 

I have heard persons object to the plan of carrying the grcat-coaf above 
the other necessaries, as it might prevent the soldier from getting at his 
things, without unrolling the whole of the coat. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to unroll the coat, even if a man should require to take out everything 
'‘he had in his knapsack ; and I am certain that a soldier can open his knap- 
sack, get anything out, and pack it up again, in less time, and with less 
trouble, if with a Hanoverian knapsack, than with the present regulation. 

It must be observed, that it is not a fair trial to give it to a man who is not 
accustomed to it. < Any man can, of course, use the one he has been accus- 
tomed to with greater ease than one that he has never used before ; but wiCh 
mry little practice, he will Tind this new knapsack more simple and more 
convenient than the other. The fatigue-jacket may be carried beside the 
groat-coat, in addition* to the other necessaries. 
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The new knapsachs contain the following articles of necessaries ; and all 
these (including the great-coat) are compressed into a space fourteen inches 
broad, fifteen inches in height, and only five inches deep : — 


1 grcat-coat 
I fatigue-jacket 
1 fbrage-cap 
1 pair of boots 

1 pair of trousers 

2 shirts 

2 pair of socks 
2 towels 

1 blacking-brush 


1 clothes’ ^jbrush 
1 blacking-ball 
1 sponge 

1 button-brush, and stick 
1 comb • 

soap and shaving-brush - 
knife, fork, and spoon 
razors 

account-book. 


MATERIAL. 


“ The material is seal-skin, witli the hair on, iwica tanned in a strong 
solution of alum. The chemical 'process of tanning t|^c skin twice produces 
the important advantage bf preserving it against moths ; and the oily qua- 
lity of the skin itself is a complete security against the elllCt (d‘ wet ,or damp, 
even when exposed to long- continued rain. It may, in fact, be said to be 
hermetically sealed ,* and is, as re^V^ated experiments have established, com- 
pletely walcr-proof. 

“ A knapsack, similar to the pattern sent to the Horse Guards, and fully 
packed, was immersed in a pail of water, anddhoroughly wetted on the out- 
side three times a day, for foi\r weeks; after each netting it was put in a 
damp situation, and on being unpacked at the end of that period, all the 
necessaries wore found perfectly dry. » 

“ In order to render seal-skin as servweahle as described, it is indispensable 
that it be tanned twice. If this process bo neglected, I consider seal-skin 
rather a disadvantageous material for knapsacks than otherwise. 

“ By the above-mentioned process, seal-skin is rendered highly service- 
able. According to the opinion of judges, its durability in knapsacks, 
compared with that of calf-skin, is as two to one, and with that of painted 
canvass, as three to one. 

“ I rejected calf-skin for the material, because I am convinced by expe- 
rience of its being unserviceable. In 1812, the knapsacks of the 1st light 
infantry. King s German Legion, were nearly rendered unserviceable by two 
successive campaigns. They were made of painted canvass, which was 
chielly injured in those parts where the straps, buckles, stays, &c., were 
fastened. This induced about one-tbird of our men (with the perinission of 
the commanding oflicer) to exchange their own for French calf-skin knap- 
sacks, which had been taken at the battle of Salamanca. Before two months 
had elapsed, many were obliged to resume their own : and on our arrival in 
winter-quarters, after the retreat from Burgos, not a single French knapsack 
was to be seen in the battalion : the beat of the climafb, and succeeding wet 
weather, had caused the production c)f vermin ih the rough calf-skins.* 
This was chiefly owing to the skins not having been properly cured. They 
also lost their shape, and had many other disadvaiitages. It is calculated 
that the seal-skin knapsack, which lias been adopted by the Hanoverian 
infantry, will last twelve years, even on active service. Painted cloth knap- 
sacks, under similar circumstances, did noUgenerally last longer than tlirc# 
years. 

“ It having been suggested to me that seal-skin might probably be an 
objectionable material for the knapsacks^ of the Britinh army, in consequence 
of the line regiments being periodically employed in tropical climates, where, 
it is said, the seal-skin might engender vermin, (a circuinstance which could 
never occur if the skin was prupei'ly prepared^) I have had constructed a 
painted canvass knapsack, made on the same princijilc as the former. The 
drag of the shoulder-straps on the canvass has been obviated by sewing them 
to a piece of strong leather, whick goer, across the back of the knapsack, and 
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is fastened in the seams which surround the frame ; thus saving the canvass 
from a weight, which, had the former construction been followed, it would 
not be able to bear. This knapsack,! consider, would, /or a limited peridd, 
be found as serviceable the seal-skin one ; but in length of service cannot 
he compared iK,it. 

“ Nearly four years' experience, however, corroborated the expectations 
which I first held out respecting the seal-skin knapsack; during which 
time the Hanoveriun army has been encamped, and the encampment, which 
lasted«three weeks, was attended with much wet weather. The knapsacks, 
however, proved a complete protection to the soldiers’ necessaries, which 
were nevx'r the least wetted ; and the unanimous declaration of the men 
fully evinced the advantages of the construction. Several long marches 
have also taken place, and the field manmuvres have been carried on, over 
all varieties of country. The Hanoverian, soldier also being allowed, after 
his periodical drilling, to take his knapsack home, that attention could not 
be paid to its preservation which would haturayy occur with a standing 
army ; yet, under all these circumstances, the seal -skin knapsack still con- 
tinues to fulfil' the cxj)ectaiions which were formed of it , and nothing has 
occurred to lessen our confidence in its good qualities.” 

The above was written by Captain Hense ii^ 1828. Last April, (1833,) I 
minutely inspected the knapsacks of several battalions of Hanoverian infantry, 
which had been from six to eight years in wear, and they appeared quite as 
good as new, although they have been again in camp, and (as Captain Heise 
observes) are taken home by the men, when they go on furlough, (which 
is often of ten months’ duration, and during that time, little or no care 
is taken of them,) yet they appeared likely to last another eight years, if not 
longer. As our knapsacks are always kept in good order in the barrack- 
rooms, and in constant use, they might last us for a much longer period. 

Any one acquainted with furs will be aware that nothing is so detrimental 
as neglecting and not making use of them. The bear-skin caps of the 
Life Guards were rendered useless in a very few years, merely from not being 
used ! Those of the Granadier Guards being in constant use last a much 
longer period ; these bear-skins, also, had not been prepared ac(;ording to 
the plan recommended by Captain Heise, or they would, no doubt, have 
been at this time in good preservation. „ 

It has been frequently observed to me, in this countp^that in hot w’’eather 
the seal-skin will smell offensively^ breed vervain, and that the hair will 
come off. 1 made most particular inquiries at Hqjiover re.'.pecting these 
points! and was assured that, during the eight years that the^e knapsacks 
had been in use, not one of the above accidents had happened ; 1 inspected 
several hundred of them most minutely, — they h(yji no smell, were not at 
all damaged by moths or other vermin, and the hair still adhered so fast to 
the skins that it could not be pulled out. 

If the experiment of making knapsacks of seal-skin, improperly pre- 
p(&ed, or only tanned m the usual manner, be attempted, then all the 
dangers to which skin “ is heir to,” will most likely occur ; but with the 
process prescribed by Captain Heis^ the skins may safely be warranted 
“ fit for service.” , 

The seal-skins which are generally used in this country are tanned, 
tjurriod, or otherwise dressed, in a totally different manner from that required 
for soldiers’ knapsacks. ^ 

Seal-skins generally come to this country salted^ in large bales, and com- 
pletely saturated with the oil and .blubber adhering to them, and which is 
not taken away uptil the skin is tanned and prepared as leather , with the 
hair off, for making boots and shoes, &c. - 
, The seal-skins used for the Hanoverian knapsacks are dried in Green- 
land, and brought toJCopenhagen by the Danish ships, and purchased there 
by the Hamburg merchants, who contract for supplying the Hanoverian 
army with them for knapsack. ^ 
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The same sort of skins are used in Germany for covering trunks *and 
boxes, and making game-bags, tobacco-pouches, &c. 

• These skins are quite clean, and exactly the same colour as they come 
off the animals' backs. They merely require the proper tamiing process. 
From five to twenty thousand of these seal-skins are anrrfually imported 
at Hamburg. About 10,000 could for certain be procured annually from 
Messrs. Oppenheim and Co., the most extenshe skin and fur merchants 
at Hamburg. These skins would average about 2^. 6f/. each, taking all 
sorts (saddlers, bluebacks, and spotted). The price of these skins htft risen 
within the last few years : some of the largest skins are from 4«. 6d. to 5s, 
each, but the large skins arc generally too thick and heavy for making 
knapsacks. An average of 2s, 6d. a piece wdll procure skins quite good 
enough for the purpose. * 

A few thousand seal-skins, djied in the same manner, are imported 
into this country every year froip the coast of Labrador ; but as no very 
great use is made of sucK skins in this country, theiie is not much demand 
for them, and they ire frequently exported again. Greater numbers of 
them might be procured, however, if the army was ordered to be tquipped 
with seal-skin knapsacks. The ?^ins of those seals that arc killed and 
brought home by our own ships are always salted, as this process is the 
most simple and expeditious iqanner of disposing of them. The dried skins 
can only be obtained from the natives of those shores where the seals are 
killed, such as Greenland and Labrador, where they can be spread out to 
dry; and* which could not he practicable on board a ship, there not being 
sufficient space, particularly for several thousand skins, as are frequently 
obtained in one ship in a voyage of “ Sealing." • 

Seal-skins of the sort 1 have been di?scribing — i£., dried in Greenland and 
on the coast of Labrador — are the best for knapsacks, and less trouble is 
required in tanning them, and they are likewise the cleanest and best look- 
ing,Jbeing of a clear silvery grey, with dark blue or brown spots ; but the 
salted skins may likewise be prepared for the purpose, by first of all clean.sing 
them of the blubber and extracting the oil. These will always have more 
or less of a yellowish hue, and will be longer in losing the oily smell : these 
disadvantages, however, are but trifling compared with the advantages that 
will be derived from them when they are once manufactured. 

Above 500,000 salted sealskins are annually imported into this country, 
chiefiyfrora the coast of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the whale-fisheries 
in Baffin’s Bay, Davis’ ^Straits, &c. These are chiefly used by the shoe- 
makers, and other artisans in leather ; they may be bought in large quan- 
tities at the London- docks, also at Liverpool, Bristol and Poole, These 
skins will perhaps average less than 2^. 5d. in price. 

After being thoroughly cleansed from the oil in which they have been 
soaking, and well dried, they must then go through ,the process of being 
twice tanned in the strong solution of alum as prescribed by Captain Heise. 

After all, 1 should recommend the knapsacks to be made of the dr^d * 
sealskins, of which about 10,000 per annum could be procured from Ham- 
burg, and about 4000 come to London pnnually from*the coast of Labrador. 
If any greater quantity was wanting in a year, which is not at all probable, 
then salted skins might be made use of. Those skins called blue backs and 
spotted arc the best for knapsacks ; saddkrs are generally too thick and * 
coarse, and white-coats lose the hair. * 

About 3000 new knapsacks are annually seiwed out to the army, (includ- 
ing all regiments in the service). If s^al-skin knapsacks were now to be 
made use of, instead of painted canvass, there would bfi ample supply of 
seal-skins, of the best description for the purpose. Four good skins 
make about three knapsacks; so that the 40 Of? skins that come annually 
from Labrador, would make fully the 3000 knapsacks, and if more were 
required they qould be imported from Hamburg. Thu^ the seal-skin for 
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each knapsack would be about 3^. ; but if large contracts were made, this 

might come much cheaper. 

The necessary quantity of painted canvass for a similar d^jscription of 
knapsack woidd be about l-^* 6rf*,but then more leather must be used in order 
to strengthen Vie canvass, and enable it to bear the strain of the shoulder- 
straps, which, on account of its weight, is considerable, and also the strain 
on the outer iiap of the knapsack, which is strapped over the great-coat. — ■ 
Even if the painted <!anvass knapsac.k is made and strengthened ever so 
much,^t will not he, hy onn-fhirdt so durable as the seal-skin, nor can it be 
compared to the spotted seal-skin in point of look, which has a handsome, 
and very soldier-liko aj)pearance. 

Seal-skin has been objected to for tropical climates, under the totally inis- 
taken idea, i\\dX it will breed vermin, and lose the hair; but the painU'd 
canvass has a real dimdvaritage in cold climates, such as Upper Canada, 
and Nova Scotia in winter, for it cracks^all to pieces with the frost. The 
present canvass knap?^ck mrr/Vfl? in slings Hoe.?, not stand the frost well ; but 
it will bo still wo^e with so great a strain on it, as tlverc must be from the 
shouldcr#vstrap» cu the Hanoverian mode of caiT}ing it. 


FOllETGN MISC K L L \N Y . 

FRANCE. ‘ 

THE ARTILLERY. 

It is generally believed that the aiHillery corps is about to be re-organized. 
The principal changes will be to form fourteen regiments out of the eleven 
now existing, and to reduce each of them from seventeen to twelve batte- 
ries ; namely, two baltories of horse-artillery, and ten to be worked by the 
foot. Nothing seems yet to have been determined with regard to the batteries 
de siege, 

ALGIERS. 

At the end of Juno, the number of trpops employed in the immediate 
defence of Algiers was 17,000, all regulars; of these, 4000 formed its gar- 
rison, conjointly witli the .5o11o National Guards ifi the place ; and the 
remaining 13,000 were quartered in the forts of the ^Emperor, the Star, and 
the Casauba, and in small forts and blockhouses, where the advanced posts 
were stationed. 

THE COLOURS OF FRANCE. 

The ancient " Oriflammo" was neither a national nor a royal standard, 
but a square piece of scarlet silk, bordered with gold fringe, in one part of 
^ which the hones of St. Denis were sown up; it was suspended to the neck 
o^a man at arms, and lloated upon his bosom. Martin de Bacqncville bore 
it at the battle of Agipcourt, in which he w as killed by the English, *on the 
25th of October, 141.5 : they arc said^o have then possessed themselves of it ; 
and, after their entrance into Paris, to have exchanged the ‘white cross, 
^ which they had used up to that time, for the red cross of France. This, 
however, is now asserted to be' a mere fiction; the Orillamme being enu- 
merated in the inventories uf St. Denis, both in the years 1504 and 1534. 
Scarlet, which was the colour of the respective shields of England and 
Scotland, seems to have been of ‘^old the national colour with the former 
country. Whiter came probably into vogue, as the national colour of the 
French standard, during the wars carried on between the English and the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the houses of Orleans, Lescut, and do Comminges, 
in the times of Charles VI. ; for it was the colour of the banner under 
which the latter carried on the contest, the field of their respective family 
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shields being argent, or white. On the termination of the war, the Dau- 
phin presented a white ensign to the first “ compagnie d’ordonnanee'* which 
he formed ; and from that period, the oldest company in every corps or 
regiment was entrusted with the custody of a hanna* of the i^ie colour. 

After the notorious 14th of July, 1789, the day of the surrender of the 
Bastille to the mob of Paris, the colours which shone on the armorial 
bearings of the French metropolis, namely, Miite, blue, and red, were 
adopted for the national cockade and standard. These Ibearings consisted 
of a ship tloating on billows argent, on a field gueules, the chief bdtdered 
by the royal colour. 

Hence it will appear that the standard b )rnc by the French armies has 
undergone three cdiangcs, w ithout either of them having been of purely 
national origin. In the first instifnee, it w as borrowHHl fruui 8t. Denis ; in 
the second, it w^as a, conjunclion the white ribbon of the house of Orleans 
w’ith the colour used by the Coi^ils do Comminges ; and in modern times, 
it was an intermixture ofjthc royal colour of the KiAgs of France with the 
colours peculiar to tho'civic cori)oration of Paris. 

COST OF TH^ FRENCH TROOPS. 

The maintenance of e\ery regiment of infantry, consisting of four bat- 
talions, costs the state 57,I2(j/., and if Imt of lliree hallalions, a- 

yoar; consequently each battalion occasions an annual outlay averaging 
about 14,360/. With respect to the cavalry, a regiment of dragoons of six 
sqiiadroilfe costas 3y,9')0/. ; ode of lancers, 38,800/.; one of chasseurs, 
38,470/. ; and one of hussars, 38,940/. . 

NEW CANNON. 

We are told that a gun, with a moveable breech, has been made at 
Sommevoire, which scarcely requires three men to load it, and may be dis- 
charged ten or a dozen times in a minute. We agree wdth the editor of a 
French journal that this invention will insure his countrymen the superiority 
over every other troops— “ an’ if it he but borne out by the fact.” 

GERMANY. 

’HANOVER. 

The Percussion “Lock. — The order given by the French Government 
for the fitting up of twq thousand muskets with percussion locks, in order 
that their efficacy may be ascertained by actual use in the ranks, induces 
us to advert to the experiment recently made with them in Hanover. In 
April last every regiment in the service was supplied w itli forty muskets 
fitted with these locks. Various trials were subsequently set on foot in wet 
weather, and with the customary description of cartridges ; and the result 
was, that, on the discharge of 27,000 'cartridges from* 340 percussion mus- 
kets,^ the cap missed fire one and tw^enty times, ahd tlie loading failed«ta* 
ignite^ in seventy-two instances after the cap had ignited. In the same 
27,000 primings and loadings with the^ common musket, the priming missed 
1448 times, and the loading failed to go otf in 378 instances after the 
priming had exploded. A fresh series of trials were afterwards made, the 
muskets being discharged in repeated succession without any cleaning;* 
during these trials, twenty-two caps failed to lake effect, and out of 14,000 
loadings only fourteen missed fire ; on the other hand, out of as <nany 
loadings with common muskets and flints, the failures amounted to 306. 
Experiments were next made with percussion guns which were exposed to 
a heavy shower of rain, the caps being wetted, and a drop of water being 
let into the touch-hole ; and it was found that, ,even under such unfavour- 
able circumstances as these, the percussion lock remained incontestably the 
most efficient. Similar experiments have been instituted by the Belgian 
Government ; but we are not acquainted with their result. 
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r ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 

These corps were re-modelled by an order dated on the Ist of July last. 
In future the engineers are to consist of a company of pontonneers and one 
of pioneers, brides the regular staff. The artillery will be composed of two 
squadrons of Hbrse, seven companies of foot, and a company of artificers. 
The foot-artillery is formed into two battalions, one of which is stationed in 
Hanover, and the other in the fortress of Stade. The whole brigade is 
placed under the cbmmand of Major-General Hartmann. 

CAVALRY. 

His Majesty has ordered the cavalry to be re-formed into four regiments 
of six squadrons each, and with this view^directed that the body-guards and 
three oldest regiments of hussars should be retained, and the other regi- 
ments be incorporated with them. Thd first regiment of cuirassiers, or 
household regiment, is to be united with the body-guards. The cavalry 
will in future form a division of two brigades ; tne first brigade consisting 
of the body-guard's and the 3d or Duke of Cambridge’s regiment of hus- 
sars, and'^the second of the King and Queen’s, or 1st and 2d regiments of 
hussars. 


BERLIN. 

Professor Struve has strongly recommended such of his auditors as may 
study his “ Three Last Campaigns against Napoleon Critically ant] Histori- 
cally Investigated,” (a single octavo volume published last year,) to make 
use of the “ Plans of the Battles fought, during the Wars of 1813 to 1815, 
at Gross-Giirscncn, Bautzen, Gross- Jkeren, on the Katzbacli, at Denne- 
witz, Cijra, Leipzig, Hanau, Brienne or La Rothicre, and Paris.” They 
are in quarto, and illustrated by a “ Plan of the Operations between the 
15th and 21st June, 1813,” on a folio sheet. The whole have been lately 
published at the moderate price of 6#. (2 dollars) ; and the plan of any 
separate battle may be had for the price of a shilling. Capt Meyer has 
just coinjdeted the first part of his ‘‘ Lectures on the Technicology of 
Artillery,’’ which contains “ Lectures on the Art of Military Pyrotechny,” 
and is published at 76 \ 6ci. (2i dollars). 

RUSSIA. 

THE GUARDS, &C. 

An addition has lately been made to this coi*ps by the incorporatidn with 
it of a division of Circassians, who formed tlic body-guard of Prince Paske- 
witsch at Warsaw. The Russian Government is at this momeht engaged 
in constructing a series of fortified points on a most extensive scale. 
Amongst the number are the tSte-de-pont at Diinaborg; the works at 
Oronstadt ; the converting of Kiew and Brest into fortresses of the first 
rank ; the completion oC the fortress of Bobruisk ; the construction of for- 
tifications at Reval, Mc>dlin, and Sta^hew ; and the erection of a citadel at 
Warsaw. — {St, Fetersburgh, lo/A July.) 

. POLAND. 

The late attempt at revolutionizing this country, says a native writer, has 
cost us 326,000 lives, and with them the yearly produce of theij industry, 
amounting to upwards of a hundred millions of florins (2,900,000/.) Do- 
mestic consumption has suffered in the same proportion ; and the state is a 
loser of probably not less than twenty millions of florins (590,000/.) of 
revenue ; the loss occasioned by the depreciation of state paper does not 
fall short of 48,400,000 florins (1,400,000/.) ; nor the deterioration in the 
value of house-property of one hundred and fifty millions— above four mil- 
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lions sterling ! A far greater, but perfectly incalculable, sacrifice ensued to 
the holders of landed property. ITie diminution in the manufacture’ of 
woollen cloths is at least thirty-four millions, — more than nine hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; and the wretched beings who were employed on 
this branch of industry have been stripped of an incame of ne^ly 300,000/., 
whilst the sale of wools has been diminished to the extent of 400,000/. and 
upwards. The farmer and grazier have been stripped of cattle, in value at 
least 700,000/., independently of having been deprived of an annual product 
of wool yielding them a return of nearly 150,000/. As* a climax to this 
imperfect sketch of what the country has suffered, it may be added thtlt the 
bank is a loser of 60,000/. of annual profits. 

S\VEDEN. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS’ DEATH. 

This great captain, it will be recollected, came to an untimely end on the 
eve of the battle of Lut^cn,^ which was fought on the ifetli November, 1632 ; 
but the circumstances of his death have been to this'^ay involved in 
mystery. Some writers have ascribed it to the machinations of Cardinal 
Richelieu ; others have affirmed tfiat he fell by the hands of the Duke of 
Saxe-Lunenburg, one of his own commanders ; or that a page or groom in 
his service shot him ; and not a few, that he was shot in a sudden discharge 
of musketry from the Austrian advanced posts. A document exists, how- 
ever, amongst the royal archives of Sweden, which seems decisive of this 
long-contested question. This is a letter from Andreas Goeding, provost of 
Werio, a town in Gothland, to the then secretary of the archives of state. 
The writer's narrative is as follows : — ^ 

“ When 1 was in Saxony, in the year 1687, a fortunate accident enabled 
me to discover the circumstances accompanying the melaticholy end of 
Gustavus Adolphus. This great monarch had rode out for the simple 
purpose of reconnoitring the enemy, attended by a single servant. A dense 
ibg pr€wented him from observing a detachment of Austrian troops, who 
fired upon and wounded him, but not mortally. The servant, who assisted 
ill bringing him back to the camp, consummated his end by a pistol shot, 
and possessed himself of a pair of s^iectacles, which the king had in daily 
use in consequence of the shortness of his sight. I bought the spectacles 
from the deacon of NePbrnburg ; and it so happened that, during my stay 
there, the murderer, who was become very advanced in years, felt his last 
hour approacdiing. The*goadings of his conscience, a natural consequence 
of the atrocious murder which he had perpetrated, did not allow him a 
moment s rest. He requested my friend, the deacon to whom 1 have just 
alluded, to come to him, and he then confessed his guilt. My information 
is derived from the lips of the deacon himself, the party from whom I pur- 
chased the spectacles, and 1 have deposited them in th^ Swedish archives.” 

There is no reason whatever to question the gentiineness of the letterj^ — 
but still it would be desirable to know, whether the Swedish government 
took any steps, upon its I'eceipt, to institute further enquiries on the spot 
where the murderer died, and whether they ever ascertained from the 
deacon of Naumberg himself that the circumstances which the provost 
relates were in every respect conformable with the wretch’s confession. i 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. , , 

The extent of several of the articles in our present Number lias ag^ain 
driven us in\ a corner*in this department of our labours : we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves for the present with brielly noticing a few of the 
numerous works before us. 

Captain Sturt's 'Account of his two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern 
Austialia is a work of very considerable interest, considered morel) as 
affording rational entertainment and information respecting the natives, 
natural history, and scenery of, as regards its interior, an almost scaled por- 
tion of the globe. But w'hcn it is considered that the climate of Australia 
possesses, to the British emigrant, peculiar attractions, and tliat it promises, 
ere long, to be the home of thousands of the seekers of settlements in distant 
lands, the geographical results obtained by these expeditions must he looked 
upon as a boon to the^country ; and we cannot s^eak in sufficient admiration 
of the spirit and enterprise which instigated Captaiy Sturt and his compa- 
nions ii\ these* u^tdertakings. 

Captain Owen's Narrative of Voyag<4> to Explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar, ivill be the text-book of future navigators to those 
regions ; while the lively and characteristic anecdotes, interspersed among 
the more scientific details, give a piquancy to these volumes, which recom- 
mend them to every class of readers. 

The Standard Novels and Romances have reached their 30th volume. 
** Pride and IJrejudice," by Miss Austen, the subject of the present volume, 
is sufficiently known and apprecia^pd to render it unnecessary to say more 
than that each succeeding number of this interesting series promises fair to 
render every library imperfect without them. 

The 10th volume of the Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, w’ith Illustra- 
tions, proves to us that the Editor is determined to maintain the high repu- 
tation gained by the previous volumes. 

The 44th Number of Valpy's Classical Library contains the “ Offices,'’ 
“ Cato, or an Essay on Old Age,” and “ Lselius, or an Essay on F’riendship,” 
of Cicero. We have, on former occasions) spoken in high commendation of 
this work. The present volume is in perfect accordance with those pre- 
ceding it. 

Valpy's National Gallery is a spirited little work, publishing in monthly 
parts, and at a small price, with a description of each subject, and memoirs 
of the several artists. It will prove a valuable auxiliary to the visiters of our 
national collections of paintings. Each part will contain, on am average, 
twelve engravings. 

The subject of the 16th part of Finden's Landscape Illustrations of Lord 
Byron's Works, six in number, exclusive of an admirable portrait, after 
Pickersgill, of John MuiTay, Esq., publisher of the noble bard,. arc all 
executed in the bigheSit style of engfavirtg, from drawings of the first living 
artists. , 

We had the gratification, a short time since, of inspecting an admirable 
* painting, lately executed by John Burnet, of the Pensioners at Greenwich 
celebratiiig the Anniversaryiof the Battle of Trafalgar. It is now in progress 
of engraving, by the same artist, similar, in point of size, and asi a companion 
to the justly celebrated prints of <the Chelsea Pensioners. As it is to the 
burin of Mr. Bumet we are indebted for the masterly execution of the latter, 
we have no doubt that the new candidate, when it appears, will equally engage 
©ur admiration. 
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CORRESPONDENCE PROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Aug. 2^, 1833. 

I mentioned in my last communication the ^arrival in this neighbourhood 
of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 
They have taken up their residence for the present at Nosris Castle in the 
Isle of Wight, the seat of the late Lord Henry Seymour, most beautifully 
situated near Cowes. 

Their Royal Highnesses have become most deservedly popular in this 
quarter, from their amiable, gracious, and condescending behaviour to all 
classes. They have attended the opening of the new pier at Southampton ; 
were present at the consecration of a new chapel erected in East Cowes, 
called St. James’, the ceremony of c(!lisecration being performed, and a most 
appropriate sermon thereon dclivcfTed by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
They have contributed^neally 500^. to the different rSligious schools and 
benefit societies in the Isle of Wight; thus diffusing thea^ cliarity to all 
descriptions of persons, and, I believe, to every useful public institutiJn that 
has been brought under their notice.^ Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent has also presented a cup to the noble Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
club, to be sailed for on the 23d instant, by any of the members’ yachts ; 
and Lord Yarborough has fixed the tonnage of those which will be per- 
mitted to qontend for it, and tl^ course and distance to sail. In fact, it 
would occupy much more space than you can devote in the U.S. Journal, 
to particularise all the acts of munificence which these distii^uished per- 
sonages have done since their sojourn the island ; but I qannot omit to 
mention, as it is locally felt here, that principally through their aid a regatta 
has been got up in this town under the patronage of their Royal High- 
nesses and H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, the governor of the garrison. 
The committee who manage it have succeeded in getting a considerable 
subscription from the visiters and inhabitants, and have wisely arranged the 
prizes to be contended for and distributed to the nautical people of the town, 
and not to lay out the greater part of the money in the purchase of a cup, 
to be sailed for by members of the Royal Yacht Club, who do not generally 
subscribe to the regatta ; whose vessels are superior iu every point to those 
belonging to this port ; %nd who must laugh at the managers of the regatta 
for holding out to them a handsome reward for sailing tlieir yachts round 
Spithead on that day, wlfen, as a matter of amusement, they would be sure 
to do it without the bait of a gold cup. The watermen will now be encou- 
raged to have their boats in good trim, when they know that rewards aro 
likely to be annually sailed and rowed for. Hence the good condition of the 
London wherries in different parts of the river Thames, from the constant 
rowing-matches which ensue thereon. 

I have digressed from remarking on their Royal Highnesses ; they have,, 
been present at the launch of a fine man-of-war brig, the Racer, in this 
dock-yard ; have been out to sea in H.M. shm Vestal ^ to Plymouth in the 
Emerald yacht, attended by the Messengjbr, King’s steam-veSsel ; and really 
made themselVes so estimable, that their departure will be a matter of regret 
to all who have had the good fortune to come pndcr their notice. 

On tlxe 15th instant, Commodore Lord Yarborough issued a notice, “ that 
he had the commands of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent to 
invite the members and honorary members of the Royal Yacht Club, their 
ladies and families, to Norris Castle on Thursday the 22d of August, at 
half-past eight.” Tlius their residence has been the memis of bringing 
hosts of the nobility and gentry to this port and J:he surrounding towns on 
the coast, to pay their respects, as well as enjoy the beauties of this delight- * 
fill and the adjoining watering-places, 
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Their Graces the Dukes of Norfolk and Northumberland, Lords Durham, 
Errol, Grantham, Belfast, &c. &c. are in the island, and from the numerous 
salutes from H.M.S.j Victory, (for none others take place except on a flag 
appearing,) .tbiat ship^has been visited this month by quantities of the 
nobility. Trie weather has been most serene, and well adapted for boat- 
excursions. , 

On the 21st ult. H.M.S. North Star, Capt. Lord William Paget, came up 
to Spithead from •the West Indies, bringing a freight of 300,000 dollars and 
100 packages of indigo from Vera Cruz and Tampico. The crews of his 
Majesty's squadron were in good health, and had hitherto escaped the 
cholera, although that pestilence was making sad havoc in the Havannah. 
The ahips under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn were 
disposed of as follows : t 

The Vernon (with the flag) had proceeded to Halifax to remain during 
the summer months ; the Pallas, Ariadne, Sapphire, and Tweed were at 
Port Royal ; the Dispatch, Victor, and Arachne at Barbiidoes ; the Blanche, 
on her way thither to await the arrival of H.M.S. Ferte from England ; ami 
the sclponers Nlmhle, Pincher, Skipjack, Pickle, and Speedwell were cruiz- 
ing. Sir George had visited all the por/s in his command. There is a very 
respectable naval force in tlie West Indies, and doubtless the government 
will find it requisite to keep one there, if not increase it ; for so soon as the 
Slave Abolition Bill passes the House of Commons, and is known in the 
colonies, there will be no lack of troublesome people endeavouring to excite 
the black population against their former masters, and if practicable, be- 
come masters themselves. Sir George Cockburn has, however, five post- 
ships, eleven ^sloops of war, eleven small craft, (schooners, &c.) and one 
powerful steamer under his orders ;rand as he is just the man to keep these 
vessels at all times in a most effective state of discipline and fitness for ser- 
vice, it is to be hoped that before any one is so foolish as to try to persuade 
the emancipated to imitate their neighbours at St. Domingo, the fear of a 
powerful and effective check to their ambition will teach them the folly of 
their ways. When the North Star left, all was quiet. That ship has since 
been paid off in this harbour, and put into ordinary. 

• The new brigs Racer and Wasp have been commissioned by Command- 
ers Hope and Burney, and are fitting fqr sea ; most likely for the East 
India station. The Rapid's command is reduced to a lieutenant (Patten), 
and is also getting ready to belong to the home station. The Challenger, 
C^t. Seymour, will go to South America when completed. 

llie late brilliant exploit of Captain Napier and his supporters has of 
course excited the admiration of his Portsmouth friends, as well as all others ; 
and a public meeting and a public dinner have taken place in consequence, 
that they might express their joy, and offer congratulations to the worthy 
captain on the occasion. No one can fail to experience heart-felt gratifi- 
cation at the distinguished conduct of this officer and his friends, as far as 
»^;heir fighting and nadtical ability go ; but it must always be a subject of 
regret that they achieved such de^s under a fictitious name : for l^owever 
grateful some of the*Portuguese npiy feel at being released from the thral- 
dom of Don Miguel, be assured they will never give the English officers 
the credit of it ; but in their history of national events, Don Leon Ponza 
will be the hero, and being mixed up with officers of their own nation, 
handed down to posterity as^natives of Portugal : depend upon it, the British 
fkme on this occasion will not experience any increase in that part of the 
World ; all, as I said before, from pacn being afraid to act undei^their proper 
name and title. 1 have the pleasure of knowing several officers who accom- 
panied Captain Napier to Oporto the other day, and who particularly dis- 
tinguishea themselves in the attack of the 5th of July. It would be a subject 
of congratulation to their relatives and acquaintances to know they are safe, 
and to hear of their gallantry ; but who, but the immediate connexions, can 
tell who Capt, Charles or Capt. Stanhope were ? and so, from prudential 
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motives, their proper appellations can only be whispered in the daval 
circles. 

’ At the public dinner which look place on the 6th of August, upwards of 
130 of Capt. Napier's friends attended, and evindfed their Admiration by 
drinking his health with rapturous applause, lauding his behaviour to tho 
skies, and some few adding a trifle to the ** Tribute but unless subscrip- 
tions pour in thicker than what is exhibited on a list hanging up in the 
booksellers’ shops of this town, I fear the “ Tribute” Vill be but a poor 
affair, and scarcely repay the expense he has been put to in going fo Por- 
tugal, (it is considerably short of 1 000/.) I am still greatly disposed to 
think the expedition will turn out to bo a buccaneering one after all ; and 
that the cause of Donna Maria is but a secondary feeling : plunder and 
prize-money being the first. * 

It was rumoured that Rear-Admiral Parker, with the English squadron 
under his command, would be ordered home ; if such is to be the case, the 
British projierty in Lisbon will be in jeopardy, for thtf presence of a respect- 
able force only prevettts the parties from sacking, right aud \eft. It is also 
said, H.M. ship Caledonia has sailed to Brest to take Donna Maria on 
board and convey her to Lisbon ;'lif so, the British government must have 
tacitly sanctioned the proceedings which have been going on on behalf of 
Don Pedro, and so far from being neutral, have been approvers. The 
papers have published a long account of the interview of Capt. Napier and 
Don Pedro, at which it appears the British officers in command of H.M. 
ships assisted : but there are ^cli a variety of opinions and reports, that it 
is a matter of great difficulty to come at the truth ; howeve^ H.M. survey- 
ing vessel, the Etna, (Capt. Belcher,) came up on Sunday evening last (the 
1 8th), having left Oporto but a few flays. Her intelligence, I think, will 
change the aspect of afiairs, for her officers report, that Marshal Bourraont 
had broke up the army under his command, and proceeded to attack Lisbon ; 
that his force was in excellent condition, and anticipated every success ; and 
when it is considered the rabble the marshal will have to contend with, 
little doubt can be entertained but he will succeed. After all, the capture 
of Lisbon by Don Pedro’s adherents does not appear to have quelled the 
disaffection in Portugal ; and if a short delay takes place, and the Miguehte 
army becomes once successful, what further has taken place than the chiefs 
changing head-quartej’S ? 

On the 6th, the Commander-in-chief of the Forces, Lord Hill, attended by 
the Adjutant and Quartermaster-Generals, Major-Gen. Sir J.Macdonald and 
Major-Gen. Sir R. Jackson and their staff, inspected the troops in this garrison 
and at Gosport. The depots of tho 12th, 5 1st, 84 th, and 8Gth regts. assembled 
on Southsea Common at 8 o'clock, and after a minute and satisfactory exhi- 
bition of the soldiers' personal equipment, and their field evolutions, His 
Lordship and the other officers crossed to Gosport. The depots of the 7 th 
fusilcers and 94th regiments were drawn up on tlm carnp-ground betweqj^^ 
Haslar Barracks and Fort Monkton, and they also underwent the clostSt 
inspection. Colonel Lord Frederick Fitz Clarence, l^te of the former regt. 
being appointed to the duty by the Comtnander-in-Chief, has been at Gosport 
for the last* three months, instructing these regiments in the new drill, 
which is expected to he soon generally adopted in the army ; and, therefore, ^ 
the principal interest in witnessing the inspection of these two depots was * 
to see it executed under the immediate orders ftf Lord Frederick. Of course 
I do not pretend to he a judge of such matters, although what I witnessed 
gave me great pleasure; but on conversing afterwards with some military 
officers, they expressed their admiration and delight in tho most unqualified 
terms at the precision and beautiful manoeuvring of these two detachments ; 
and their skill called forth the most satisfa(!tory find flattering expressions of 
approval from the Commander-in-chief, who, after taking refreshment with 
them, returned to London, 
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Touching public works and things in the dock-yard, &c. I have little 
or nothing to say: preparations are making for erecting a signal post 
on the tower in tne dock* yard (from whence the one o'clock signal is made 
to the shipping in general), but I believe will not in any way inter- 
fere with it 13x6 signals to His Majesty's ships at Spithead have been 
hitherto made from the Semaphore in Portsmouth, and consequently some 
delay must take place in conveying the orders thither ; but now the incon- 
venience will be obviated, as the distance from the Admiral's oflice to the 
new election is scarcely 1 00 yards. 

The bridge about to be thrown across the moat, under the superintend- 
ence of the Ordnance Department, so as to connect Portsmouth and South- 
sea Common by a carriage road, is not yet completed, the Board, when on 
their annual visit of inspection, having determined that a good and substan- 
tial iron-bridge should be erected. The detachment of sappers and miners, 
under the command of Captain WhynyAes, is ordered away from Ports- 
mouth and Gosport, apd would have moved somp days ago, but unluckily 
the cholera has appeared among them, and some fatal cases ensued, and. 
they wilVpossibl^e sent to Southsea Castle when convalescent, before their 
final departure. |. 

All fthe artificers’ work required by the engineers' department in this 
district (extending through the Isle of Wight, to Chichester and Little- 
hampton, Winchester, Christ Church, and Hurst Castle, and Marchwood 
in the neighbourhood of Southampton) is advertised to be for the future 
performed by contract. This is calculated to be a considerable saving, as 
there is not always employment for the workmen, and there cannot but be 
expense in mowing them from place to place. I cannot hear of any ships 
coming forward for commission. The Sparrowliawk is undergoing a com- 
plete repair, and the repairing-docks are filled with line-of-battle and other 
ships as usual, but no hurry is apparent. The Lynx, of 10 guns, will be 
launched next spring-tides. 

We have hut one man-of-war at Spithead, (the Vestal,) except H.M. sloop 
Favourite, Capt. Harrison, which arrived yesterday morning from the coast 
of Africa, after an absence from England of four years. She was fortunate 
enough to capture a vessel with 1 1 7 slaves on board, a few days before she 
left the station. The Vestal is without sailing orders, although perfectly 
ready to trip her anchor and proceed to sea at a momej:it's notice. 

The regatta has taken place yesterday and this day. The weather has 
been most propitious, and the place crowded with, spectators : very great 
numbers are on the water ; and our illustrious visiters from Norris Castle 
have honoured the spectacle with their presence, by sailing to and fro in 
the Emerald. On passing the Favourite yesterday, the yards of that ship 
were manned so soon as the standard was seen fiying from the mast-head 
and the vessel sailing in her direction. 

The depfits of the fusileers and 94 th regiment have moved fi*ora Gosport 
• t**the garrison, and th6 12th and 84 th have exchanged places. The^olst 
expect to go to Plymouth. 

The following matee and midshipmen of H.M. ships have passed the 
mathematical examination for lieutenants at Portsmouth, siijce the list 
inserted in your July number : 

Mr. Edwin Clayton Tennyson . , , late Rapid. 

Erskine Field Risk • . , , , H.M S. Romney. 

Colin Yorke Campbell , , , late Asia. ‘ 

George E.Patey . . H.M.S. Revenge. 

Fred. Wilson late North Star. 

John Baker Hockley , , . ditto. 

Peter William Haifiilton ♦ , , Magnificent. 

Parker Johnstone • • , • Barham. 

James (/Beirue • • • . » (htto. 
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James Wilkox « • • • • Sylvia. 

£d. Russ Conner « « • « • H.M.S. Donegal* 

H. J. Willington • • • « Vernon. 

Fred. Stormont Murray « • • • Druid. 

Charles Knighton « • • • • Reveuge.v 

Arthur Lov\e • • « « « KxceUent. 

W. Clayton • • • • • Ranger. 

P- 

Devonport, Aug. 20tli, 183J. 

Mr. Editor, — Having been favoured with a visit from royalty, and 
treated with a regatta and Graham’s balloon, we have at least had something 
to look at during the past month, and as the races are to commence to- 
morrow, and balls, routs, river excursions, &c. are pretty numerous just 
now, the innkeepers, watermen,,and others, who live by picking up the loose 
cash of the gay and the giddy, are making a mucli»better harvest than the 
farmers, notwithstanding the very fine weather. ^ 

My last having concluded on the 20th ult., I must now iriform*you that, 
on the 2 2d, the Speedy cutter arrived and went up Hamoaze to refit. The 
Dee steamer sailed on the 24th to bring round the Belleisle from Milford. 
On the 25th a sad accident happened on board the Vigo, hulk to the 
Caledonia, by Mr. Payton, master of that ship, falling down the side, and 
striking his head against the gunwale of a boat alongside ; he ruptured a 
blood-vefesel, which occasioned instant death. His remains were interred 
with military honours. 

The Hermes steamer touched here on the 28th, on her Vay to Falmouth 
from Woolwich. On the 29th, the Baracouta was paid off, and the Spey 
commissioned in her place by Lieut. James. The Forte w^ent out of 
Hamoaze to the Sound on the 1 st of August ; and the Confiance steamer 
arrived with the news of Lisbon having passed into the possession of the 
Pedroites. On the 2d, the Portland was undocked, and the Spey taken in. 

The Emerald yacht, with their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent 
and Princess Victoria on hoard, arrived in tow of the Messenger steamer. 
Their Royal Highnesses landed at the Yard, and drove from thence to the 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth. On the 3d, the royal visiters gave audience to the 
heads of departments, and received an address from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration ; after which they presented new colours to the SUth regiment on 
the Hoe. On Sunday, the 4th, their Royal Highnesses attended Divine 
service at the Dock-yard chapel ; took refreshment at the CapUiin Super- 
intendent's, and visited the delightful grounds of the Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. On the 5th, the illustrious Ladies embarked in the Fort6, 
and took a cruize round the Eddystone, and returned to the Breakwater, 
from whence they proceeded to Mount Wise in the Admiral's barge. On 
the 6th, their Royal Highnesses took their departiye by land for the Isle of 
Wight. 

Oa the 8th, the Caledonia, Revenge, and Romney sailed for Cork, the 
latter having the 89th regiment on# board. Thcf Belleisle arrived from 
Milford iiiftcare of the Salamander steamer on the 9th, and the steamer 
proceeded for Woolwich. On the 11th, the Sheldrake packet arrived 
from Falmouth to be refitted. On the 15tb, the Spey came out of dock' 
and the Confiance wont in. On the 15th, llicv Arab transport arrived from 
Mauritius and Ceylon; the Ro 3 alist arrived from Lisbon and Falmouth, 
and carae^up Hamoaze. The Pyramufi and Fort6 sailed on the 18th for 

Bermuda, • 

The Plymouth regatta took place on the 7 th inst. The day was remark- 
ably fine, and a vast concourse of people assdrablcd on the Hoe and sur- 
rounding hills; but, though six of the Ro}al Yacht squadron were in the 
harbour, none of them deigned to spread their canvass to the breeze ; con- 
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sequently the first-clags prize was not contended for^ A ▼«ri#ty of other 
prizes wisre sailed, rowed, and sculled for, by all sexes and ages, which were 
generally contested with much spirit,' especially by the fairer part of the 
creation ; and the day closed with a grand ball at the Royal Hotel*. 
The public wdl*e somewHat disappointed that their Royal Highnesses did 
not remain to witness the' regatta ; but it appears their arrangements could 
not be altered ; yet they did not leave us without graciously promising a cup 
for the next year’s ^regatta, and which we trust will be bestowed upon the 
winne^by the fair hand of our future Queen. 

The visit of their Royal Highnesses to this port naturally occasioned a 
^ood deal of excitement. The anxiety to get a sight of the royal maiden 
was most intense, but most condescendingly gratified, we believe, to the 
full ; for never did royalty move about with less ostentation, or incumbered 
with fewer attendants ; showing that they placed a judicious and well-merited 
confidence in the people amongst whom « they were sojourning, and whose 
warmest affections they have thus most cectainly secured. In distributing 
their royal bounty, the^e amiable princesses have^ evinced a degree of judg- 
ment and discqmination which has been exceeded onl^by their munificence. 
They hate selected the Naval Provident Institution (which is established 
for the benefit of the widows and orpha^.s of the inferior officers, seamen, 
and marines, of the fleet, &c.) as one deserving their royal patronage, with a 
gift of 20^. ; and similar liberal donations have been bestowed by them upon 
other institutions ; so that, in the few days they tarried here, they have left 
a lasting impression, that while they could enjoy and appreciate its local 
advantages and delightful scenery, their roya\ hearts could also febl for the 
poor and tlie afjficted of Plymouth. 

The workmen in the dcK;kyard have been divided into classes, and the 
juniors put upon reduced pay. This*measure, together with the discontinu- 
ance of all superannuation allowances for services begun or continued after a 
given date, has tended to lessen the anxiety formerly shown by good work- 
men to get into the king’s service, since they are now no better off there 
than in private employ, and not always so well paid. 

The Forrester will go off the slip on the 30th instant. Ringdove is having 
an additional piece of timber put on the taftVail to raise the stern- davits upon, 
in order that she may cany the boat clear of the water ; which might other- 
wise be a doubtful point in a vessel having nfio real bearings abaft until she 
is immersed to a level with the deck. Many half-pay commanders here, 
however, are looking with longing eyes upon this rakish craft. 

The Fort6 is fitted upon Sir J. PechelFs principle for concentrating the 
fire upon a given point at any certain distance. This is a very desirable 
object in engaging batteries, or anything else to which ships cannot get very 
close ; but we are rather fond of the old-fashioned practice in naval warfare, 
of getting so close alongside an enemy that your shot cannot well miss him, 
and then fire away as fast as you can. 

^.^Therc is a new method of fitting capstans just coming into use here, 
whereby the upper and lower parts may be worked independently of«eaoh 
other. This, in fact, pppears to be a simplification of Captain FhHlips's 
capstan, by omitting the cogged wheels, and some other parts of the ma- 
chinery, whereby the multiplying power created by those wheels »is, however, 
^ given up, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, 

‘ Alpha. 

Milford Haven. ^ 

Mr. EDiTOR»'-“On the 18th of July, the Rodney, 92 guns, on two decks, 
was towed down Milford Hqven by the Salamander and Dee steamers, one 
lashed on each side, and proceeded to Plymouth. Crowds of spectators 
were assembled to. see these gigantic vessels take their departure. Side by 
side, enveloped in smoke, not a sail set> and moving on perfectly erect, the 
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magniftoent stemmed an adverse wind and. tide, cleaving tlieir way 
towards the harbpuf s mouth, with the strength of four hundred and twenty 
horses. Truly it was a sight, take it all in all, “ we ne'er shall look upon 
its* like again. ' 

On the 2dth of July, an important acceleration of the mails took place on the 
roads between London and Milford, with a view to the still further improve- 
ment of tho great southern line of communication between Great Britain and 
Ireland, By the new arrangement, the mail-coach will reach Milford from 
London at half-past three a.m., the post-office packet starting for Dunmore 
in twenty minutes afterwards. Should this vessel reach Ireland by^ight 
p.M. the same day, the bags will be in Waterford time enough to be for- 
warded on to Cork that evening, by the coach which starts at ten p.M. Thus 
the letters which used to be detained at Clonmel all night will now reach 
Cork in time for business on the Mlowing morning ; and the usefulness of 
the southern traject of comraunicatipn between the two countries will speedily 
be developed. Again, as the inaiJ-coaeh from Milford to London will not be 
started hereafter till haU-rnst nine p.m., instead of sev4in p.m., as heretofore, 
of course, longer time •is allowed for the packets performing their passages 
from Ireland, and there will be less chance of tho letters being detained, by 
arriving too late at Milford to save itie coach for London. 

The great utility of Pembroke dockyard for building ships of war being 
now thoroughly established and admitted by several successive administra.. 
tions, and the port having consequently increased in importance, and be- 
coming daily an object of greater attention to our naval officers — few of 
whom have, however, visited the place — it may not bo superfluous to give a 
statement of the diiforent United Service officers holding Official appoint- 
ments within the limits of Milford Haven : — 


Captum Charles Bullen, C.B • 

Captain Henry Bourchier, li.N. • 
Commander W. R. Jackson, R.N. . 

Commander Edward Chappell, R.N. 
Lieutenant George, R.N. , • 

liieutenant E. G. Palmer, R.N. . 
Lieutenant Abraham Darby, R.N. 
Mr. G. F. Morice, Master, ll,N. . 
Mr. John Davis, ditt,f , 

Mr. John Roberts ditto . • 

Mr. Williams, Purser, R.Ni . 
Quiiitin McMillan, M.D. 

Mr. Thomas Cooke Jones, R.N. 

Mr. Brown, R.N. 

Mr. Harries, R N. . . • 

Rev. R. R. Bloxhara, R.N. 

Major Baillio , , , • 

Capts^ia J ones 
Captain Kiiapmaii . 
lii elite fi ant Hague . 

Lieutenant Smith . 

Lieutenant Nblloth , 

Lieutenant Millar . 

Lieutenant Urquhart 
Lieutenant Tucker . 

Lieutenant Britton . J 

Captain Savage 

Mr. John Drew, Surgeon, R N 


( Commanding Royal Sovereign Yacht. 

\ Superintendent of Pembroke dockyard. 

Su{>e) intendent of Quarantine. 

( Inspecting Commander of the CoasUGuard 
\ Service. 

Agent of His Majesty’s Packets. 
Assistant-Superintendent of Quarantine. 
Commanding Cheerful, Revenue Cutter. 

, Commanding Dove, Revenue Cutter. 

* Master Royal Sovereign Yacht. 

, Ma.ster Quarantine Establishment. 

Commanding liis Majesty^s Packet Sibyl. 
Clerk Quarantine E'^tablishment. 

Medical Superintendent of Quarantine. 

, Surgeon, Pembroke Dockyard. 

Assistant- Surgeon Royal Sovereign Yacht 
Purser of ditto. 

, Chaplain of Pembroke Dockyard. 

Commanding detachment Royal Marines. 


Royial Marine Officers belonging to the De- 
tachment on board His Majesty^s ship 
Dragon, for the protection of Pembroke 
Dockyard. 


/Royal Engineers, Superintendent of Ordnance 
\ Works. , 

, Agent for Sick and Hurt Seamen. 


On the 25th of July, the Salamander, Adidiralty steamer, Commander 
T. Austin, R.N,, arrived with officers and men from Devonport, to navigate 
the Belleisfcjof 74 guns, round to that port, 
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On the 1 St of August, being the anniversary of Nelson a splendid victory 
at Aboukir,— otherwise called the battle of the Nile, —the Forth Frigate was 
launched from Pembroke yard. The attendance, as usual, was numerous, 
and the ship dashed into her element in capital style, amid loud huzzas, the 
clapping of 'hands, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. The Forth is 
built after a plan of Sir Robert Seppings, and seems a fine vessel of her 
class, being, however, altogether inadequate to contend against the heavy 
frigates now employed by all nations. 

On the 5th of August, a grand re%’iew of the Pembrokeshire yeomanry 
took^place near the town of Pembroke. This corps has lately been aug- 
mented by an additional company, and the whole is commanded by Major 
Bowling. After the review, a pair of kettle-drums were presented to the 
corps by Sir John Owen, Lord Lieutenant of the county. The officers after- 
wards gave a grand dinner and ball, which was attended by all the naval 
and marine officers upon the spot. « 

On the 9th of August, the Salamander steamer towed to sea the Belleisle, 
of 74 guns, on their Hvay to Devonport. The Bfelleisle is the first ship that 
ever received a 4liorougli repair at Pembroke yard. * She is one of the old 
class seventy-fours, and, with an equal crew, would not stand half an hour's 
action with a ship like the Rodney. Iik fact, to look at these two-deckers 
alongside of each other, is sufficient to make a seaman condemn the smaller 
ship without hesitation ; for the magnificent Rodney shows such a formid- 
able row of teeth— such splendid proportions, combining symmetry and 
strength — that she may well inscribe “ Nemo me impune lacemt upon 
her banner. 

On the 1 9th of August, His Majesty's post-office steam-packet, Spitfire, 
Captain Luke Sraithett, having on board George Henry Freeling, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary of the General Post-olUce, arrived at Milford from Lon- 
don and Falmouth. Having inspected the packet establishment, and the 
new pier building at Hobb s Point, the worthy secretary proceeded on in the 
evening, with the Spitfire, to Holyhead and rortpatrick* 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Espeja in answer to Z, 

There is scarce a crimson varlet 

But deems himself the first in Glory’s van.— Bykon. 

Our thanks are cordially offered to Z., for his most courteous reply te the 
letter signed Espeja, as in that reply Z. has, by extracts, statements, &c. 
made it sufficiently clear, that we jvere perfectly correct in all that was 
brought forward by us respecting the opinion of the late Sir John Moore on 
the defence of Portugal ; therefore, we shall now quit that subject, as we 
willingly leave it to the judgment of those who have read the statements 
contained in the two letters published in your valuable Journal, signed 
Espeja and Z. 

We should feel that we were doing great injustice to Z., who does not 
appear to be a military man, if we were to dismiss him’ abruptly, without 
pointing out several mistakes in his letter, that may enable him, in his next, 
to have a clearer view of thfe subject on which he writes. 

Z. does not recollect that it makes “ rather a considerable difference in 
military operation^/' the omission oi*' against superiornumbers*;' it ought. 
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therefore, to Have been added to the sentence in the manner Moore wrote it, 
in the letter quoted by Z. 

; We differ with Z. respecting the opinion of Massena, as it can never have 
wmght with military men, who are very generally of opinion that his cam- 
paign in Portugal fully proved him to be a bad geileral ; and*as the opinion 
of Napoleon appears to have some weight with Z., we find that he declared*, 
that in the campaign of Portugal Massena had violated all the rilost import- 
ant rules of the art of war ; therefore, Z/s question, “ hpw it happened that 
Massena advanced to the attack?” is most easily answered Ijecause 
Massena was a bad general.” Massena probably calculated on the embark- 
ation of the British army at Lisbon ; for, although the ground in front of 
that city was generally known to .be very strong, and its flanks securely pro- 
tected, yet it did not follow as a matter of course that the English ministry 
had determined on defending it; even at so late a period as the 31st of 
January, 1810, Lord Wellingtons demanded to know from Lord Liverpool, 
whether Portugal should be defended at all. 

Ill 1808, the strong positions in front of Lisbftn wei*e not defended, 
although the Portughese had in that city 14,000 regular tropps, that might 
have been opposed to Junot, who, with three weak battalions, succeeded, by 
his rapidity and boldness, in obtaining possession of tliat capital ; this ex- 
ample might have had some weight with Massena, yet, on his invasion, 
circumstances were so widely different, that he was in no way justified iu 
following it. 

- It is evident that Z. docs not approve of its being said, that even the 
youngest of that army thought in the same way as Wellington on the possi- 
bility of the defence of Portugal ; yet, it does not appear that it ever gave 
Lord Wellington any annoyance that^ others should view tne campaign in 
the same light with himself ; and if it was the elderly part of the army who 
thought and declared that it was mt possible to defend Portugal, probably 
the severe reprimand given by the Duke at that period was directed to them. 
The following is an extract of the circumstance from Southey's Peninsular 
War : — “ Letters had been written from that army to Porto, in which the 
writers had delivered it as their opinion, that our forces must inevitably 
retreat, Massena having such an overpowering superiority, that Portugal 
could not possibly be defended against him.’’ In consequence of the serious 
alarm produced by such letters, Lord W. stated in orders, that “ He had 
frequently lamented *the ignorance displayed in letters from the army, and 
the indiscretion with which those letters were published. It was impossible 
that many officers couftd possess a sufficient knowledge of facts, to be able 
to form a correct opinion of the probable events of the campaign ; yet, when 
their erroneous opinions were published, they could not but produce mis- 
chievous effects.” 

Z. asserts, that Sir Arthur Wellesley ordered the lines to he constructed 
on the !Hh of Aprils 1809, which we cannot avoid considering as extraordi- 
nary, as Sir A. Wellesley did not sail from Portsmouth until after tljol 
period ; viz. on the 1 6th of April, with instmetions, in case that he should 
find that Lisbon had been evacuated by the Bri^sh troops, to proceed to 
Cadiz and land the army there. He, however, landed at Lisbon on the 2 2d, 
and we hate always understood that he did not assume the command until 
the 27th of April. Lord Wellington must, therefore, have commenced^ 
giving directions respecting the defence of Lisbon during the time that Sir 
John Craddock had the command of the army in Portugal ; yet, on the 14th 
of September, 1809, five months afterwards, Lord Castlereagh wrote to 
Lord Wellington, demanding his opinion on the expediency, the chance of 
success, and the expense of defending Portugal ! ! ! A* to the lines bding 
in a complete state on the 14th of November, 1609, Lord Wellington must 


* See Meinoires de Napoleon vol.ii. p. 44. 
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have been kept in ignorenoe of that oircumetanoe* beoanae the amiy» after 
entering those lines about the 10th of October, 1810, were kept for a con* 
siderable time at vwy laborious work, in oi'der, it was then supposed, to reu; 
der the lines complete. We do not exactly recollect asserUng, that Dou^ 
mourier propc^d fortifying the strong position in front of Lisbon, and we 
have reason to suppose, that Wellington would have occupied it without 
erecting lines, had he placed sufficient confidence in the native troops; 
indeed, Col. Mac Kinnon has stated, that Lord Wellington erected the lines, 
tliinking it a necessary security^ as not much confidence could be placed 
in th^ Portuguese troops. We are not quite certain, that, on Lord Wel- 
lington's discovery of the grand secret of defending Lisbon, he supposed 
it certain he could hold Torres Vedras as long as ho pleased ; otherwise, 
he would not have put his country to the expense of forming the lino from 
Passo d'Ar('>os to the tower of .Tunquera, tb cover a forced embarkation^ 

To transfer the laurels of Wellington |to any English or French officer, 
who, happening not to be blind, could discover, from the formation of the 
ground in front of Lislwn, that it was easy, withp^^oper means^ to baffie any 
attempt on that««apital, is a little too far-fetched. It' has never yet been 
supposeck that the glory of Alexander the Groat was lessened, because his 
father Philip had anticipated him in the^Idea of leading an army into Asia 
for the conquest of J^ersia. 

Predicating that London, Dublin, or Windsor, offer equal facilities for 
defence as the city of Lisbon, we leave entirely to the discussion of learned 
civilians. 

The small knowledge of Z. on military subjects has led him into error, 
when speaking of the precedence of the Guards, as he asserts that they 
take rank an&precedence of the rest of the infantry. Had Z. taken the 
trouble to consult the regulations of 'his Majesty regarding precedence, he 
would have found that it is the corps of Royal Artillery who have the pre- 
cedence of the rest of the hfantry, and consequently, of the Foot Guards. 
The Foot Guards and Royal Veteran battalions take tbe right of the infantry 
of the line. 

We were, until now, ignorant that an example of steadiness in the field 
is necessary to any portion of the British infantry ; but if, according to Z., 
it becomes the duty of those who take precedence, to show the example of 
steadiness, we must consider it most fortunate that it falls to the Royal 
Artillery, whoso situation in the field, whether on the right hand or the left, 
has ever been the post of danger and of honour. The infantry of the line 
have always beheld them in their front, and on their Hanks, proving in 
hundreds of battles that their science, steadiness, and valour render them 
worthy to emulate ; and their unassuming conduct in quarters, where no 
vain glory lias ever yet tempted tlicin to boast of any claim to superiority, 
has gained them universal respect. When an example of steadiness becomes 
necessary to the infantry of the lino, probably the Royal Veteran battalions 
and the Foot Guards would not deem them wrong in looking to that corps, 
t^iich by the orders of His Majesty, take rank and precedence of the‘m# 
of the infantry^ and whoso title to it is, therefore, not an imaginary one. 

We admit that the l8gic of Z. surpasses that of Espeja. In quoting the 
surrender of York Town from the pamphlet of the ci-devant Cavalry Officer, 
Z. left out the more recent and important actions which the Cavalry Officer 
• brought forward in support of his argument. 

Although Col. Mac Kinnon. in his work did not hesitate to refer to the 
Moniteur, yet, as Z. appears so horrified that it should be produced as evi* 
deuce, that the desolation occasioned by Massena’s advance was caused by 
the orders of the«Duke of Wellington ; we will, in consequence, refer him 
to the statement and opinion of the Marquess of Londonderiy on that sub- 
ject, whose authority, we trust, he will consider as unquestionable. (See 
"page 434 of his Narrative.) “ The proclamations which had bepn issued, 
requiring the inhabitants to abandon ^their homes as we fell back, were very 
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generally attended to, and spectacles more a|(licting than this prompt obe- 
dience on the part of the Portuguese presented, it were a hard matter even 
to imagine. Crowds of men, women, and children, of the siek, tile agfed, 
and the infirm, as well of the robust and the young, crowded the roads and 
fields in every direction. Mothers might be seen Vith infaifU at their 
breasts, hurrying towards the capital, and weeping as they went ; old men, 
scarcely able to totter along, made way chieliy by the aid of their sons and 
daughters, whilst the whole way-side soon became strewpd with bedding, 
blankets, and other species of household furniture, which the weary fugitives 
were unable to carry farther. During the retreat of Sir John Moore’s oimy, 
numerous heart-rending scenes were brought before us ; for there, as now, 
the people, particularly in Galliciij, lied at our approach; but they all 
returned, sooner or later, to their homes, nor ever dreamed of accumulating 
upon our line of march, or following our fortunes. The case was different 
here ; those who forsook their dwellings, forsook them under the persuasion 
that they should never behold th«im again; and the agony whicli such an 
apprehension appeared to e^fcite among the majority exceeds any attempt at 
description. Nor was if on account of the immediate suffering ^of the coun- 
try-people alone, that we were disposed on the present occasion to vjfew the 
measure with regret. It could not 9ut occur to us, that though the devcis- 
system must inevitably bear hard upon the French, the most serious 
evils would in all probability arise out of it, both to ourselves and our allies, 
from the famine and general distress which it threatened to bring upon a 
crowd so dense, shut up within the walls of a single city. There can be no 
question that this very measure, more perhaps than any other, pre- 
served' Portugal from subjugation, and England from defea^; but, at the 
moment, there wore few amongst us who seemed not disposed to view it 
with reprobation, because, whilst they condemned its apparent violation of 
every feeling of humanity and justice, they doubted the soundness of the 
policy in which it originated.” 

We must inform Z., that the enormities of the English troops were not 
confined to a few hours after storming a town, or to the darkness of a night 
of confusion, or to being out of sight of their officers. We shall instance 
Badajoz, as Z. cannot allude to St, Sebastian, as that fortress was assaulted 
by daylight. The Duke of Wellington s orders alter the assault of the Uh 
of April cannot be bad evidence. • 

G.O. * " Camp before Badajoz, 7th April, 1812. 

1. “It is now full time that the plunder of Badajoz should cease. 

2. “ The commander of the forces has ordered tlie provost* marshal into the town ; 
he has orders to execute any men he may find in the act of plunder after he shall 
arrive there." 

G O. Camp before Badajoz, 8th April, 1812, 

3. The commander of the forces is soriy to learn, tlmt the brigade iu Badajoz, 

instead of being a protection to the people, plunder them more than those who stormed 
the town. ' « 

6. “ The commander of the forces calls npon the staff-officers of the army, and the 
commanding and other officers of regiments, to assist him ^ putting an end to the 
disgraceful scenes of drunkenness and plunder which are going on in Badajoz." 

“ G.O. ’ “ Fuente Guinaldo, 10th June, 1812. 

7. “The* commander of the forces is sorry to (\hserve, that the outrages so fre- 
quently committed by soldiers when absent from their regiments, and the disgraceful 
scenes which thave occurred npon the storming oi Badajoz, have had the effect of 
rendering the people of the country enemies instead oi friends to the army." 

In Col. Jones's Journal of Sieges, vol. i. p. 240, it is fully corroborated, 
that, on the 7th and 8th of April, sad scenes of plunder and licentiousness 
everywhere prevailed in Badajoz. » , 

We beg Z.to accept the assurance of our most distinguished consideration. 

London/ 12tlt July, 1833. • Espkja. 
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c Gallegos in reply to Z, 

Mr. Editor, -^Your correspondeRt Z. is pleased to observe, that Espeja 
and myself are “ evidently formed to appreciate each other.'' I will add, 
tliat we can also appreciate Z. 

That writer affirms, that I quote Gen. Pelet's journal in “ support of 
assumption." I do not do so, I quote it to expose Colonel Mac 
Kinnon’s' inaccuracy as to a particular fact ; namely, “ that the French 
generals with Massena's army knew every inch of the ground in front of 
Lisbon.'* 

Espeja's assumption was, that Lord Wellington was not the only person 
who thought it possible to defend Lisbon ; and in .support of that assump^ 
tion, I instanced, 1st, the memoir of the French Colonel Vincent; 2d, the 
plans prepared by the late Sir Charles "Stuart. 

In reply, Z., unable to meet these decisive facts, endeavours to hide the 
sinart of detected error, by a sneer at tlec supiioscd inconsistency of quoting 
Vincent's memoir together with Pclet's journal. But Pelet relates only to 
the general^ of Massena's army, and Vincent did not serve with that army ; 
morerfVer, one man shall write a good memoir upon the defence of Lisbon, 
and another man shall not be the wise/therefore. Z. is an instance in point. 
Colonel Jones wrote a good memoir upon the lines of Torres Vedras, and Z. 
is obliged to avow, that his own very supercilious answer to Espeja on this 
head was written in utter ignorance of facts. And yet, such is his thought- 
lessness, that at the very moment of making this mortifying avowal, which, 
by the way, his accomplished friend Mac Kinnon will tell him should have 
been done ^ith a better grace, he aflinns that Lord Wellington’s letter to 
Lord Liverpool has really no region to the point at issue I The point at 
issue being, when the defence of Portugal was first considered by Lord Wel- 
lington, and tliat letter beginning thus ; — 1 delayed to rejdy to Lord 
Castlereagh' s dispatch until 1 should be able to go to Lisbon, and should 
have ascertained the probability of defending PoHugal P 
1 The fact is, that Z. has never seen the whole of that letter, and knows 
little or nothing about it ; and his logic w’ould really lead one to suppose that 
he adopted his signature with reference to the definitions in that renowned 
alphabet, which begins “ A was an applc-pic,'* &c. &c. 

' Gallegos. 


2c/, or QiieeiCs Royal Regiment of Foot. 

Mr. Editor, — In reply to H. P.'s query, as to what became of the 2d, or 
Queen's Royal Regiment after the capitulation of Limerick, I venture to 
send you a few short ineraoianda, showing that they went to the Low 
Countries, and were at the battle of Almanza, &c. &c. But I do this with 
great diffidence, because my manuscripts cannot he of equal authority with 
the record of the regiment's services; wdiich I understand is printed, and 
in the Adjutant-General's Office, and, being compiled under official direc- 
tions, must be more perfect than I can send you from my collections. I 
do not know whetlicr the 2d hae }et its three colours; but Grose, who 
quotes Donkin, says one of them was discontinued in 1750— (the former, 
vol, ii. p. 262 ; the latter, p. 1*32). 

The regiment was raised in 1 6G 1, and the command of it was given to 
Henry Karl of Peterborough* w’ho took possession of Tangier, being part of 
the portion King Charles II. was to receive with the Infanta, of Portugal ; 
and being regimented for this pvrpose, was called the Queen's. It returned 
from that pariason to England, in 1684, and marched to Pendennis and 
Plymouth, then Kirke's. - 

In 1689, it was embarked for Ireland, and, having been some time at sea, 
landed at Londonderry, and in September joined "the camp at Dundalk* 
from which, breaking up in November, it marched by Newry h Antrim. ^ 
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In July, 1690, the regnnent was at Finglass camp; and moved frodi 
thence, in the King s division, towards Limerick ; but were detached finom 
the^rmy, the 2 2d of that month, towards Waterford, which surrendered. 
In September we find them marching from Roscreaghp towards Hir ; and 
December, part of the regiment was on route for Lansborough Pass. 

In May, 1691, the regiment was in camp at Mullingar; and, l.Hh July, 
at the battle of Aglirira, where they had a captain and seven men killed and 
two lieutenants wounded. Their station was in the first line of the order of 
battle, being the right corps of infantry of the right wing. After the 
articles of Limerick had been signed, on the 3d of Octolwr, the army 
separated. 

In September, 1692, Selwy s regiment was part of the force sent to 
occupy Dixmude. They were in the* second line, under the King of Great 
Britain, at Parck camp. In 1695, ^ Arsoil camp, they were in the first 
line of the right wing. ^ 

In 1702, being 834 men, they were destined to he put*on hoard the fleet, 
landed at Vigo in the 2d*brigade, under Lord Portmorc. • ^ 

In 1703, they were one of the two battalions which were surprised at 
Tengeren, and after a valiant defencte, made prisoners. But, by the capi- 
tulation of Hay, they were released again. 

In 1 705, we find them posted on the Guadiana, in Portugal. ■ 

III 1706, Portmores regiment is provided for by Parliament, as part of 
the establishment of the Earls of Galway and Peterborough, and then 
called 876 men. And in 1707, they were at the battle of Almanza; and 
being surrounded by superior numbers, surrendered. 

Being raised for the occupation of a garrison abroad, their iSicings were 
then “ sea-green though now, as a roy^l regiment, they are blue. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 

London, Aug. 13, 1833. H. T. 


The Causes of Bars and Sandbanks, 

Mr. Editor, — I take leave to request tho insertion of the following 
remarks in your interesting and extensively circulating Miscellany ; they 
are occasioned by some practical ^^id judicious remarks from Capt. Boys, 
ll.N., on the effects produced by the deposit of silt in the channels leading 
to harbours, and on th? circumjacent coasts. Of this fact he adduces a 
proof by an account of the state of that at Ramsgate, &c. 

This gentleman puts an important and a proper question — “ When the 
silt is ejected by the force of sluices, or, which is the same in effect, the 
natural tide, wdiat becomes of it?” lie gives the correct answer— “ It is 
found deposited in the adjacent liays and in the direct channels leading to 
harbours.” To be sure it k, unless, as he states, it is pressed out of a right 
line by the coast tide. This is the original and sole cause of all bars at the 
entrance of harbours, and of sands and shoals in their vicinity, where tlie 
egress i?ater is charged with sand or soil, and passes over a bed of such a 
gravity as is subject to an alluvial action;, as dust or safid is carried by the 
wind, or a shot from a gun, but so soon as the impetus becomes inert, that 
which is held in suspension deposits. 

To obviate the evils consequent thereon, en'ormous sums have been ex- 
pended for the construction of works that have ill most instances produced 
effects converse of the design of engineers ; and from generation to gene- 
ration the principle of a securing power h^s been pursued, although there 
are numerous proofs of its prejudicial consequences. , 

It is much to be regretted, that affairs of paramount importance to the 
maritime commerce of the world, and which peril tind are often destructive 
to property and human existence, should be under the management of those 
who apply thoi rules of science in an element that will not submit to its con- 
trol, and whose practice can only avail to Rtay the progress of evil. 
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' To ftsoertain the cause of bars, my assiduous attention bas been 
directed for many years, durinf^ which I have Visited and examined various 
harbours of the United Kingcram, the Baltic, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spidn, the Mediterranean, and on Africa's shores ; this experience 
enables me to assert, in contradiction of a long and erroneous theory ^ that a 
conjUu&nt ac^bn, or state produced by egress currents, is the real cause of 
bars at the entrance of harbours, and of sands and shoals in rivers, and in^ 
the^ocean. Where the disemboguing stream passes into the tide-water, 
which generally crosses the point of egress at a right angle, and is often 
charged with sand or mud, there the obstruction or bar is much increased. 
In many places, the egress tide or current being constantly in action, and 
not interrupted by alternate ingress or flood-tide, the channel to sea has 
progressively blocked up, and the inteVior water has forced a new passage 
or passages to the ocean. Examples cof this we have at the Vistula, the 
Neva, the Nile, the Danube, and at Yaismoutli. These facts establish the 
thesis that the egress current is accumulating, Ond that the flood or ingress- 
tide is the Sroouring or removing power ; wherevef we detect an absence of 
the fdhner, no bar exists ; but the absence of the latter leaves the ebb or 
egress current, as lias been shown, to jfroduce prejudicial consequences. 

A recent scheme on this coast has added another indisputable proof to the 
many that previously existed, of the injurious effect of a scouring power. 
1 allude to me new harbour at Lowestoft, where, by means of a sluice-gate, 
the water which entered during the flood was pinned up till low water, when 
the gate was opened the stream rushed into the ocean at the rate of ' ten to 
fifteen knots an hour ; but ere this had been applied only a few times, an 
impassable Bar (at low tide) was formed, and where no accumulation pre- 
viously existed, and which has completely and irremediably frustrated the 
object of the harbour. This occurred in 1831. 

In 1829 I delivered a lecture here, — at Nonvich, before some of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, the Duke of Sussex, and the elder brethren of the Trinity 
House, wherein I stated, “ that so soon as the sluice now being constnicted 
Lowestoft shall be applied, a bar will immediately be formed ; and if con- 
tinued to be used, the new harbour will be entirely blocked up.’’ This state- 
ment has been verified. 

With a loan from Government of 50,600/. — more than 50 per cent over 
the original estimate, all of which is dissipated, -i the bar is immoveable. 
In 1826 and 1827 I gave the like opinion before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, when and where some eminent engineers deposed “ that there 
would be no bar, and if there were, that the sluices w ould remove all ob- 
structions.” 

I am not aware of any harbour placed under the circumstances which I 
have described being free from a bar, whether the water passes to sea under 
its natural impetus, is directed by piers, or is accelerated in its progress by 
a sluice. This latter was found to increase the bar at Ostend, Dunkirk, and 
Shoreham ; these works of vast magnitude and cost are discontinued^ 

The Vunits of such^ a letter as this preclude me the developing moi*e parti- 
cuVaAy this suh^ect. My object excite discussion, and to ehcvt opinions 
that may tend to expose certain fullades and proceedings that are not com- 
patible with the genius of this age, but which are detrimental to this great 
maritimo nation. 

Ivam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Henry Barrett. 

Great Yarmouth, 3d July, 1 833.- 

P.S.— I have never mot with nor heard of any attempt to elucidate and 
. expose the cause of barsi abstractedly. The subject ap^ars only to have 
been noticed incidentally in the Report on Harbours ; but, such is the dis- 
erepaney of opihions, opposite causes are assigned for the same efl^ts, and 
these, too, by eminent enginem^ Having detected the real cause, there 
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does not appear any difficulty in arresting the prog^ss of the evil* and done 
to the improving the depth of water at the entrance of many harbours. It 
ir easy to perceive that the bar at Lowestoft might have been prevented^ 
With every deposition to be corrected, I will not* notice any anonymous 
vrriter or writers. 


Briiuh Lancers. 

Mr. Editor,— Having considered the inefficient manner in which the 
Lancers in our service are, at present, armed, particularly as regards their 
means of defence, it has occurred to me that a desirable improvement might 
be made on the lance, the principal weapon of* the Lancer. 

The improvement, 1 propose, is to add a carbine to the present lance or 
spear, made as light as possible, sO as not to render it too heavy, but that it 
could be used with dexterity. 

In order that it should ne formed, as much as possible, like a lance, 
and likewise as light in proportion, the stock of the carbine to be only 
two inches broad, the barrel to Ijp two feet six inches, and the whole, 
including the stock, three feet ; the butt to be only two inches broad, and 
one and a half inch thick. The shaft, of well-seasoned ash, four feet in 
length, should be made to fit the stock, and fastened by means of screws 
and rivets, and, the more to secure the shaft from being cut through by a 
sabre, or by any other sharp instrument, it would be advisable to insert a 
rib of steel, from the centre in the head of the spear to the stock, which 
might be kept steady by rivets and slips of wood, ivhich, I am ^certain, would 
not be so heavy as the present lance, an^ could be used as easily. 

The advantages of this spear are ; — 

1st. By the addition of the carbine, the lancer is placed upon an equal 
footing with the other cavalry, both for offence and defence. 

2nd. In a charge, the lancer, when armed with the carbine, will have the 
same effect as the light cavalry ; and meeting with lancers, anned as they 
are at present^ it must naturally follow that the lancers, armed as I propose 
them to be, must have a great and decided advantage over their adversa- 
ries. 

The lancers’ present weaponsT are equally inefficient when ordered to 
dismount, as they act ift both capacities in the British service ; it is known 
that the famous Macedonian phalanx was armed with the spear, and, in 
modern times, the SwisS infantry were held in high reputation in conse- 
quence of the victories they had gained by the spear ; but, according to 
Purican's Discourse on the Roman Art of War, the Macedonian phalanx 
was defeated when it encountered the well-armed troops of the Romans ; and 
so were the Swiss at the battle of Ravenna, because they were only armed 
with the spear, which does not give them sufficient means of defence. 

May I now be permitted to sj^ak of cavalry attacking a square ? Wbetw- 
lanceA attack a square, I think it would be advisable that they should be 
armed hand-grenades, because, when charging, tiiey have great oppor- 
tunities of throwing them into the square, with hardly any loss to them- 
selves. 

When the lancers are superior in number, to the infantry, the best mea- 
sure to be adopted seems, that a part be ordered to dismount, to attack a 
flank or face of the square formed by the infanti^. The dismounted lancers 
should take a position parallel to the flank or face, at the distance of 1 20 
paces, with the intervals of 12 paces betwefiu the different platoons, composed 
of 20 files, and begin to advance under alternate firing, whilb those mounted 
observe the square at the distance of 300 paces. • 

As the dismounted lancers may be superior to one of tbe flanks or faces of 
the square— ^8 they moreover concentrate their fire against Ahe square, with- 
out, from their intervals, being much exposed to that of the infantry— at 
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wht^h tim^p if the infantry warred at all* it would albfd ^ mounted, 
lancers, advancing through the. intervals of the dismounted lOupmp an op- 
portunity of throwing hand*grenades into the square, whiph would be sure, 
of making a ^p somewhere, at which time the lancers should, charjje the 
infantry at once with their lances; and as the infantry genemlly wait till' 
the cavalry is almost within reach of their bayonets, in order to make their 
fire more certain, and at the same time to thrust their bayonets into the 
horses* breast, as it is the nature of a horse, when killed, to fall forward, or, 
wbenVounded, to fall upon that part from whence the blow came, the infim-* 
try of course are obliged to give way, to make room for the killed or wounded 
horse ; therefore, if only one horse, dead or alive, gets into the ranks, they 
are put in great confusion, at which tim^ the charge should be made hoiii6 
with great rapidity, as there is nothing more dangerous to infantry than a 
resolute attack of cavalry ; and if it be m^e with determination, intrepidity, 
and vigour, it is sure to meet with success.^ 

I feel assured that you will receive with indulgence the reflections, however 
imperfectly expmssed, of a young cadet. i. 


Mr, Syminglouy ike Original Irweritor of Steam Vessels. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The article concerning steam -navigation contained inyour 
last Number has afforded me no little pleasure, as it assists materially in 
establishing the justice of the claims I am now engaged in advocating on 
behalf of a highly-talented and deeply-regretted relative, the late William 
Symington. • 

To alter the opinion of your intelligent and impartial contributor, with re- 
gard to Mr. Hulls, will, I am persuaded, require but examination of the 
mode proposed for constructing the machinery and applying the power of 
steam, — a mode which has been pronounced, by skilful and practical me- 
chanicians, visionary and impracticable. 

As to the Marquis de Jouffroy, his experiments are so completely un- 
known, that, for any benefit derived from them, they might as well never 
have existed. And it is the general belief respecting them that they were 
incomplete, and unfit for bringing the undertaking to a favourable conclusion. 
That such a belief was not unfounded may be inferred from the imperfect 
state of the steam-engine of that day, and the failure*'of the subsequent and 
imitative attempts said to have; been made by De^Blane and Fulton; the 
latter of whom, Fulton, w'as only able to accomplish his object after having 
had an opportunity of minutely examining Mr. Symington s boat, receiving 
explicit answers to printed questions, and jotting down his observations as 
he was carried along the canal on board of the vessel. 

Contending, therefore, that the mere idea of the practicability of steam- 
navigation, without the ability for its realization, possesses but little if any 
\alue, I feel myself warranted in claiming for him who first successfully 
applies the power of the steam-engine for the propulsion of vessels, tie ho- 
nour and credit of tht invention ; qnd I feel myself warranted in ihy pro- 
ceeding, by the firm conviction that he was indebted to no one for the idea, 
it having occurred to himself long before he became aware of its ever having 
been entertained by others. 

In 1784 he iniagined it p(^siblo for steam-power to be rendered applicable 
to terro-locomotion ; and in 1786, he ‘exhibited in Edinburgh a working 
model of a steam-carriage. He tl\en bethought himself that the same power 
might be renderpd available for propelling vessels. His first boat appeared 
on Dalswinton Lake, in 1 788, and his second, on the Forth and Clyae canal 
the succeeding year. Both of which as completely illusti*ated the practica- 
bhity of steam-navigation as any ever since exhibited. 

in your Maga^e it is slated that the first boat appeared in 1789, on the 
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Forth and Cl;)rde canal, and resembled Httll's, in being a tug. This is ant 
error, as heith^r the otie of 17d$, nor that of 1789, at allreseinhlhd;^e ^at 
prqpos^ by ftull ; nor weie intended to be u^ed solely as tiigs j and 
funhennore th0 first never made its appearance upon that canal. It was 
the vessel constructed twelve years afterwards for Lord Dundas, whidh iVas 
desigped'tobe used for dragging shipping, a piirpose which, on several occa- 
sions; she satiSfactodly and successfully executed. 

It has been ‘attempted to “represent the whole of these experiments as' 
failures ; - but too much respectable and unquestionable evidence ca» "be 
adduced in their favour to render any hostile assertions likely to be either 
accredited or believed— the more especially, as many practical, well-in- 
formed engineers have declared their conviction that the machinery was well 
contrived, and its mode of application most ingenious. Indeed the declara- 
tion may at once be hazarded, that in several important points it possessed 
many "advantages over that which is^ven at present employed. And it may 
also be averred, that to be more highly prized, it needs but to be better un- 
derstood. ^ 

As a proof of Mr. Lymington's ingenuity, and of the obstacles j^vhich 
genius will surmount, may be mentioned, that although Mr. Hull’s patent 
rights were said to have been prestrained, strictly guarded, and rigidly en- 
forced, Mr. Lymington invented and brought into use an improved steam- 
engine. which was more simple, manageable, and economical for many pur- 
poses than that of his celebrated contemporary and competitor, without, in 
the. slightest degree, rendering himself liable to the charge of encroachment. 
And he gave still further evidence of inventive powers by dismissing the 
beam — a desideratum so important as to have called forth the following 
opinion from the writer of the article wbjich has led to tliis communication. 
“ And if the beam shall ever be dismissed, and a rotatory motion obtained, 
the triumph over inertia and friction will raise the wonder still higher.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

•Robert Bowie. 

74, Bishopsgate-street Within, July 12th, 1833. 


Masters in the Navy, 

Mr. Editor, — Permit pie to say a word upon the situation of Masters in 
the Navy. They have long performed the double duty of -Master and 
Lieutenant in frigates, and it has long been the opinion of all experienced 
practical judges, that Masters are entitled to the full privileges of Lieute- 
nants. Although Masters in the Navy have borne the pressure of double 
duty so long, it does not follow that, in consequence, they should always be 
made to labour under the weight of such unfair an^ improper treatment. 
Every qpe who is acquainted with the naval service, and is at all considerate, 
will cert 9 .inly allow that if a Master attends properly to the navigating of the 
ship, the regulating the warrant-officers’ ‘Stores, and sedlng the rigging kept 
in order, he will have quite enough to occupy his attention. That he attend 
particularly to the first point of service, is strictly necessary for the preser- 
vation of tne ship, and all on board her; and that the second also should be 
attended to is highly proper, that the ship might^be kept in trim, and the 
provisions and spirits preserved : that ther% might not be any wasteful ex- 
penditure of stores, it is equally proper thaj he should give his attention to 
the third mdi fourth, for the credit of the ship and his own professional cha- 
racter : therefore it must be admitted that the situation of Master in the 
Navy is one of greater tr«4t and responsibility thafi that of any other officer 
in the service, and that ha is entitled to superior rank — then it must mortify 
a man who has been years in the servicet to see young people put over his 

U. S. JovRN. No. 58; Sbpt. 1833. 
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head, whom he himself had qualified for their office, 'and who often, too often, 
are apt to forget the pains taken for their instruction. It must mortify a 
man of the smallest feeling of heart, or ambition of mind, to find himself 
excluded totally from that promotion which is open to every individual in the 
Navy but himself. Nbw it must appear quite evident that Masters in the 
Navy are hardly treated, and have just claims on the country for further 
encouragement ; they are the only officers in the service not allowed pay 
and half- pay by seniority and regular promotion. 

August 20th, i833. A Master in the Navy. 

Mates, 

Mr. Editor, — The handsome mannar in which you notice the numerous 
letters which have been written in b^alf of the mates of his Majesty’s 
navy, by giving them a place in your widely-extended Journal, induces me 
again to trouble you, and to express a hope tl^at you will stand forth our 
advocate once jnorc, by giving this berth. Another .change has taken place 
in thetunifortn of our navy, and still we are neglected. 

The second master ^ just fresh from the merchant-service, has his full and 
undress the same as mastery whilst the matey (now his superior,) whose 
situation and qualification render him at all times eligible and liable to be 
called on to act as Lieutenant, or to take charge of the quarter-deck, as 
officer of the watcb on board any of his Majesty’s ships, from a first-rate to 
a cutlery is obliged to wear a coat which is paltry and degradingy when com- 
pared with others on boardy and treated with contempt on shore, as will 
appear from Uie following circumstance. 

I was going to the Admiral’s office at this port a short time back, dressed 
in the undress surtout-coat, cocked hat, and sword, when I fell in with six 
or seven soldiers, belonging to the 89th regiment, in George’ s-street. One 
of them put his hand to his cap on passing, whhdi I returned; when another 

of the party said, “ What did you do that for, you b y fool ? don't you 

see his cuff? ” ! ! Surely, my dear Editor, you will agree with me in saying, 
“ this ought not to he and that it is hard, and very hurtful to the feelings 
of one like we, who have served nearly twenty -three years ! and particularly 
so, when I see the respect that is paid tqboys of eighteeuy as ensigns in the 
army, or second lieutenants of marines, and to several lieutenants of the 
navy, who were not born when I entered the servic^. 

As the surtout-coat (yclept “ the poor man’s friend") is now done away 
with, to the deep regret of almost every officer of the service, I beg to submit 
for the consideration of our most gracious Sovereign, through the medium of 
your Journal, (which I know he reads,) that the eoats of the mate should be 
the same in every respect as that oi lieutenantyVfiih. two wings, similar to the 
lieutenants on the jully and one wing on the right shoulder of the undress 
coat, and to let them rank with lieutenants of the army, (or say ensigUy under 
* six years passed), and lieutenant after that time, till promoted. Surely this 
is not too much to ask. We only want to be placed on an equality with 
officers of the same Citations in thq French and Russian navies. 

1 am, dear Mr. Editor, 

Your sincere Friend and constant Subscriber, 

An Old Mate. 

Plymouth, July 27th, 1^33. , 

\ 

^ Address to Dr,*‘Renny on his Retirement 

Mr. Editor, — Your qumerous readers on foreign stations will be glad to 
learn, that a number of tnedical officers on full atid half pay, &c. &c., have 
it in contemplation to address Dr. Renny, Director-Genera^ of Hospitals, 
npon his retirement from the A^my Medical Department in Ireland, over 
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which he has so honourably and efficiently presided for upwards of thirty- 
eight y^ars, and to accompany their address with a piece of plate. The 
maximum subscription has been fixed at two guineas, and the minimum at 
one guinea. To those officers who know Dr. Renny, it is unnecessary to 
speak of the impartiality with which he administered the Medical Depart- 
ment in Ireland, the integrity of his conduct, and the candid honesty which 
distinguished all his communications with the oftieers under his superin- 
tendence. Dr. Renny's numerous acquaintance in the army, both at home 
and abroad, will be happy to have it in their power thus to testify their 
respect and esteem for a Director-General under whom they have served, 
and whose excellent qualities they had an opportunity of appreciating 

Half-Pay. 

United Service Club Room, 22d July. 


Beds a%d QuSins for Naval Guns. 

Mr. Editor, — ^Your l^umber for May, 1832, having fallen *hvto myliands, 
even in the wilderness, gave me an*opportunity of reading your “ Descrip- 
tion of a now Method of constructing Beds and Quoins for Naval Guns. By 
Henry Chatfield, &c. &c. &c. and as it appears to me that precision in 
depressing may be of equal importance with that of elevating, in many cases, 
especially on the approach of enemy's boats for boarding, &c., if a hint from 
a ‘‘ Backwoodsman" be acceptable, I would suggest, if it has not already 
occurred, that a groove be introduced on the bed, with a graduated scale, to 
receive the quoin when placed edgeways. ^ 

I have the honour U be, Sir, your faithful servant, 

P. Graham, Commander R. N. 

Blandford, Upper Canada, 16th June, 1833. 


Specific against Cholera. 

Mr. Editor, — At a time when the nation is partially affected with so 
deplorable a calamity as the cholena, whose ravages may one day be attended 
with frightful consequences in our barracks and lleets, it may be fairly as- 
sumed, that the pages oi your Journal will not be closed against a few brief 
observations on the cure qf a disease in which all the skill and science of 
the medical profession bas hitherto so lamentably failed. 

It has been my go\)d fortune, Sir, in many cases of relaxation of the 
bowels, attended with slight spasms, to have found a speedy and efficacious 
relief from a very simple remedy, which I have since understood scarcely 
ever fails in cases of relaxation of the bowels, or scouring^ among animals, 
where too much acidity in the stomach seems to be the^ source of the disease; 
— whicji some have supposed to be the primary cause of cholera ; and which 
I have qot the slightest doubt was the original source of my own sufferings. 
However this may be, judging from my own experience, and influenced by 
the above analogy, I had determined last year, when the cholera prevailed, 
to have recourse to the same remedy in much stronger doses, or larger quan- 
tities, if the disease should attack me with the premonitory symptoms of a 
laxity of the bowels to any extent. It pleased Pipvidence, that no necessity 
in my case arrived ; but my attention has Ween again called to the possible 
remedy, by the reappearance of the disease) in other places, and a striking 
case of cure in a young animal on my farm, on whom all the^sual remedies 
had been ineffectually applied to check a violent securing of the bowels, but 
which, on the very first application, seemed to expeHence a degree of e>thila- 
ration such as the strongest cordials rarely produce ; and in twenty-four 
hours was cuied, without relapse. 
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l^he simple remedy alluded to is made by pouring about three quarts of 
water on a pound of quicklime, and letting it stand till cool ; then pouring 
off the lime-water, ana giving about a pint in a drink, whiclx is to be repeated, 
if necessary, J:hree time^ a day. 

This is the remedy so efficacious for calves, and perhaps taken to the 
amount of a large tumbler full would answer for an adult of our own species, 
repeated, . At least that is the quantity I have always taken once in very slight 
cases, but properly.with a view to soften the causticity, mixed with a little milk, 
thouj^i perhaps, i^hen the disease is violent, it should be taken unmixed. 

I am perfectly aware, that this recommendation will appear to some of 
your readers a subject for ridicule, coming from an individual unconnected, 
as I avow myself, with the medical profession ; but to me, it has always ap- 
peared, that when skill and science haye exhausted all their resources, in 
useless attempts to accomplish a cure, relief is not altogether to be despaired 
of, when we so well know how much hijftnan nature is indebted for its cura- 
tive blessings to chance and comparative ignorance. 

An OFflCER OP THE NaVY. 

P. S» — Lidfe-water will keep for some time in a glass bottle well corked ; 
but is perhaps best when newly made fiujm fresh unslaked lime. 


Jersey as a Residence for the H. P. 

Mr. Editor — Thanks for your article on Jersey as a residence. Will 
your correspondent give us the price of coals ^ and servants' wages — two most 
important articles in house-keeping? Yours, 

A Small Income Man, bt’t a Subscriber to your Journal, 


TO readers and correspondents. 


The Sketches of the War of the French in Spain in the year 1823 ,” 
which have been unavoidably delayed, wvll be resumed next month. 

“ An Old Dragoon ” is in error in his conclusion.-^ the Press alone, in the 
particular whence he arrives at it, is the offending party — we shall await his 
proffered communications on the subject. 

Our Correspondent of the “ Cockpit” shall hear us. 

There is no foundation for the Reports refeiTed to by “ P — F — 

“ Memo's” communication is necessarily held in reserve, as we have not 
yet had an opportunity of perusing the pamphlet. 

Letters signed " A’Subaltem, H.E.I.C. S. on Furlough and “ A real 
Friend to the Service,” are in type ; but with many others are unavoidably 
postponed. c ^ ^ 

. A variety of Contributions are under consideration. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO;^ 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parli \msnt was prorogued by his Majesty in person on the 29th ult. 

Since the occupation of Lisbon the partisans of Don Pedro, no fur- 
ther event of importance hM takeA place, except the concentration on the 
south bank of the Doyro of the Portuguese forces under Marshal Bour- 
mont. The issue of the contest is still on the balance. We appejid the 

following communications : — * 

On board the Packet » 24th August, 1833. 

My. DEAR—. Since I promised to give you some account of all the 
wonders I might see at Lisbon during my short stay there, I shall make a 
virtue of necessity, and try to drive away a forenoon of nautical ennui by the 
performance of my promise : so here goes— On the 1st instant we reached 
Oporto roads, after a pleasant passage across the Bay, and with no 

small surprise, the capture of Lisbon <m the 21th ult., and the failure ot 
Bourmont s grand attack on Oporto on the succeeding day. These particulars 
you must have learned long since by the papers, therefore I shall, without 
further preface, carry you to the mouth of the Tagus, which we tmtered on 
the 4th inst. unopposed by either the forniidable Bugio, or by Fort bt Julian, 
on both of which was waving Donna Maria s blue and white nag. On land- 
ing, I expected to find Lisbon in that unsettled state which generally results^ 
from so sudden a change of masters, hut I was mistaken : ^ery thing ap- 
peared to go on in its natural course, the shops were open, the 
and nothing but the blue and white badges in the hats indicated the late 
alteration in the state of affairsi where Miguel had so recently exercised his 

odious tyranny. , , . x. 

The cause of the capture of Lisbon, or rather of its declaration for Donna 
Maria, must, in the first instance, be mainly attributed to Napier s victoiy oi 
the 5th of July off Cape St. Vincent, and to Villa Flor s (now Duke of Ter- 
ceira) speedy march from the Algarves, and brilliant affair at 1 letade, about 
a mile from Cacilhas, a village on the southern bank of the Tagus, op^site 
Lisbon. Terceira arrived here^Fith about 1500 men, and a small party of 
fifteen lancers (commanded by Captain Griffiths), on tlie 23d ult. We passed, 
with sfiarccly any opposition, a line of wooded heights, capable ot 
stronglyTdefended, and debouched into the plain where Telles Jordan, the 
Miguelite general, awaited him with upwarus of 3000 men, 150 of which 
were cavalry ; they, however, made hut a short stand, and giving way, were 
pursued through Cacilhas to the banks of the river, where many were 
drowned or killed in attempting to cross. Amongst the latter was Telles 
Jordan, whn was cut down on the beach. He vfU so much disliked for the 
cruelties he had exercised for two years, while governor of Fort Julian, 
that the people arc said to have disinterred him, and to have torn his body 
to pieces. On the news of his defeat reaching Lisbon, the goyernor (the 
Duke de Cadaval) appears to have been panic-struck ; he 
forces, the people rose, and forced open the 

of 3000 persons, and placing at their head the English officerewho had been 
captured somd time before in the schooner Eugenia, they preceded to the 

Citadel, and hoisted Donna Maria s standard. The Duke of Terceira crossed 
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over the next day with his forces, and thus became master of the capital, 
with a much less effusion of blood than could have been expected from so im- 
portant an Ivent. Oit the 25th, Napier, who had been for some days wait- 
ing? a favourable breeze to force the mouth of the Tagus, entered without 
opposition, and anchored the fleet under the walls of Lisbon. 

No time was lost in sending to Oporto to inform Don Pedro of the favour- 
able state of affairs at Lisbon, where on his arrival he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by all classes, whose rejoicings knew no bounds in being 
delivered from Don Miguel's arbitrary sway. 

Amidst the festivities and fetes which now take place, more important 
objects are not lost sight of: volunteers 'to the number of 12,000 have been 
organized, intrenchments are being thrown up on the principal heights com- 
manding Lisbon, as the news lately arrived, that Bourmont, leaving part of 
his army before Oporto, was advancing with the remainder on the capital. 
The regular forces in Lisbon, amountin^to ab«ut 6000 men, (of whom 250 
are cavalry,) ^re to take the field under the Duke of Terceira : the first de- 
tachment, comprising the second ca(;adores (about 800 strong), marched out 
on the 9th instant. The emperor and His staff accompanied them five or six 
miles out of Lisbon : a finer body of men I scarcely ever saw ; they were well 
armed and equipped, appeared in capital spirits, and their long beards and 
sunburnt countenances gave them altogether a most martial appearance. 
By the by, the beard appears to be a badge of the cause of the Queen, and 
is very generally borne : the emperor himself sports one that would not dis- 
grace the Grand Mogul, and has, I am told, made a vow not to shave until his 
daughter shifll be established on the throne ; an event very likely to take 
place in a short time, since her Recognition by the English government. 
Whatever may be said of Don Pedro's badness of temper, he is certainly at 
present laying himself out for popularity ; there is no doubt of his being 
passionate and frequently carried away by the impulse of the moment, but 
cruelty cannot be said to form a part of his character. 

Admiral Napier (now Viscount St. Vincent) is for the time the “ Lion” 
of Lisbon, and his new and well-earned honours have in no way deprived 
him of his former energy and activity, nor improved his taste in point of dress, 
in which he is as great a sloven as whpn he appeared on the hustings at 
Portsmouth. I was told by a person who saw him immediately after he took 

E ossession of the Rainha, that when on the quarter-deck of that vessel, with 
is naked cutlass in his hand, n^ged in his round jacket and broad-brimmed 
hat, and covered with blood and brains, he looked more like a leader 
of banditti than any thing else : but this only goes to prove that the coat 
does not make the man. Apropos of the boarding of the Rainha : the two 
officers who were first in performing that gallant exploit, Captain Reeves, 
the admiral's flag-captain, and Captain Charley, his son and aide-de-camp, 
are both recovering from wounds they got on that occasion. The former re- 
ceived three severe ones ; Captain (Charley, including some slight bayonet 
thrusts, was wounded in no less than twelve different places ; he is, however, 
again on his legs, and in the c<jmmand of one of the finest vessels in the 
fleet, the Eliza corvetta, of twenty-six guns. On the boarding of the 
Rainha, one of the most conspicuous parts was played by a negro of the 
name of Wilson, a man of immense muscular power, which he exerted with 
no small effect, cutting fdown indiscriminately every Miguelite he came 
across, whether armed or disarmed ; in this amusement he is said to have 
destroyed twenty or thirty, unlil his officers put a stop to the butchery. 
BarreroSy the Miguelite commander of the Rainha, was unquestionably a 
brave fellow ; but if report Speak true, proved himself to be possessed of more 
courage than honour. It is said that, after making every effort to save his 
vessel, he went with a light to the magazine, with the intent of blowing 
her up, but wo^ prevented from executing this project by the anterference of 
some of hU own people ; that on^ his return on dbek he met with Admiral 
Napier, to whom lie gave himself up ; but on the latter turning his back. 
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that Barreros seized a pistol and snapped it at him, which being perceived 
by some of the Pedroites, he was immediately run through the body, and 
thrown overboard. Be this as it may, he was certaii^ly killed ii> the action, 
and his ship, bearing still honourable marks of resistance, is now in the 
Tagus, about to undergo the requisite repairs : her name has been changed 
to the “ St. Vincent,” in commemoration of the place where the action was 
fought. 

Admiral Napier, in addition to the title conferred on him, has been^ pre- 
sented with the “ Grand Cordon.” I saw a list of his officers on whom the 
order of the “Tower and Sword” has been bestowed, but can only remember 
the following names : Captains Reeves, Phillips (master of the fleet), 
Charley, Henry, Shute, Cullis, &c. , 

The following is a list of Donna Maria's fleet. 



NAMES. ^ 

No.#f 

Guns 

Commanded by 

Where Stationed. 

^.1 

4 

Don John (flag-ship) 

78 

• Captain Reeves 

Tagus. * 

Citfj 

>St. Vincent (formerly 1 

74 

j By a Portuguese Officer, j 

Tagus. 


1 Nao Baiiiha) . j 

\ name unknown . / 

PQ 

Donna Maria . 

42 

Captain Henry 

Criiising off Oporto. 

1 

Prineessa Heal 

56 

Captain Ruxton . 

Ditto. 

1 

Fifth July (formerly thel 
Martin Fnetas) . j 

48 

By a Portuguese Officer | 

Refitting at Lagos 
Bay. 

•n 

tA 

Don Pedro . . 

50 

Ditjp . , . 1 

CrUising off the 
Coast. 


^Rainha • • 

44 

Capt. Auffdiniero . | 

Refitting at Lugos 
Buy. 


,Portiiense 

22 

Capt. Bertram • 

Tagus, refitting. 


1 Eliza (formerly the Sybil) 

26 

Captain Charley 

Ditto, ditto. 
Cruising off' the 
Coast. 

% 

1 

1 Princessa Real 

22 

By a Portuguese 0 fficerj 

w 

1 Isabella Maria . . 

24 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, ditto. 


rAiidaz 

20* 

Ditto . 

Ditto, ditto. 
Tagus, refitting. 

3 Brigs 

) Villa Flor . , 

16 i 

Capt. Leot • 

(Providentia . . 

18 

Capt. Fox . 1 

Cruising off the 
Coast. 

2 

Faro (formerly the Eliza) 

6 

By a Portuguese • 

Ditto, ditto. 

a 

o 

Liberal . . « 

12 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, ditto. 

1 

CO 

*Eugeiiia 

.13 

Capt. Fox . , 1 

At pre.sent on shore 
near Peniche. 


Total 17 Vessels, mounting 

• 

571 ! 




In addition to these, there are at present on the slocks, in an advanced 
state, a line-of-battle ship and a corvette ; if to these he added three or four 
vessels taken by the present government from Don Miguel, and which it is 
said to be their intention to restore to Donna Maria, her fleet will he on a 
very respectable footing, compared with ;that W Don Miguel, which at 
present consists of one 2()-gun brig, the Taj o, now at Madeira; and the 
armed xebecque which took itself off alter the action of the 5th, no one 
knows where. 

The Admiral is just the man the Portuguese require to keep them in 
motion, and he certainly does not give them much time to indulge in their 
procrastinating habits : in his exertions he is indefatigable ;,up at daylight in 
the morning, visiting the lines, and on Jiis legs, or transacting business in 
the arsenal, during the greater part of the day. He has drilled all the work- 
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men in the arsenal, to the number of a thousand, of whem he has formed 
a corps— these are exercised every morning and evening for a couple of 
hours before and after their work, and I am told they make a very good 
show. He IS certainlf quite a character, and one or two anecdotes I have 
heard concerning him may amuse you. I before mentioned the little at- 
tention he bestows on dress : it is said that when standing for the borough of 
Portsmouth, one of his opponents styled him “ the gallant and ragged can- 
didate he felt this asjiersion on his apparel so much, that the next day at a 
meetthg, he actually appeared in a pair of clean and w}u)le inexpressibles ; 
but the no\ elty of the thing was such, that he could not help alluding to it 
hinisell*, and he opened his address to the meeting by, “ Gentlemen, my 
opponents call mo ragged : I have therefore, as you perceive, put on a pair 
of clean and ne'v breeches, that they maj’ no longer have this subject to harp 
on." Ho used frequently at his country residence near Portsmouth to be 
annoyed by nightly depredations on his povltry-yard, and made use of the fol- 
lowing curious expedient to intimidate those wh6* took such liberties with his 
duc-ks and gcc;-e. Ho killed a pig, and at night, after everybody had retired to 
bed, ht«took tho blood in a basin, and sprinkled it across the yard and on the 
palings which I’ornied the boundary of it; tlien returning to the house, and un- 
dressing, he gave the alarm that he heard somebody about the premises, and 
seizing a ])istol, ran out, and after crying out “ Stop, or I'll shoot you, by G — d !’’ 
he lei ily, and the person who was in the secret, and was concealed on the other 
side of the fence, immediately roared out most lustily, and taking a circuit, 
returned unporoeived to the house— all the inmates of which were by this 
time on the move : a lantern was procured, the track of blood was followed 
to the extrei^ily of the yard, and all were astonished at the quantity tho 
thief must have lost in crossing the"^ palings over which he escaped, at least 
mortally wound c d. This story of course got wind, and so far produced the 
desired effect, that since the Admiral s poultry have never been disturbed by 
their former nightly visitors. You may rely on this being a true bill, as I 
heard him relate it himself as a good joke. 

Wliilst at Lisbon, I made the most of my time in visiting all that was 
worth being seen, which consists principally of churches : they are certainly 
very rich, but as you have seen so much of them in Italy, I will not try your 
palience by a debcription. At the Convent of San Vincente are the tombs, 
or rather the codins, of the kings of Portugal of the Braganza family ; they 
are twenty-tlirec in number, and are enclosed in large chests. On the one 
containing the body of Jving John, the father of Pedro and Miguel, was 
pinned a piece of paper, with the following lines; 

“ Hum filho te assassinon, entro fe vengara.*’ 

29 de Julho de 1833. D. Peduo. 

meaning 

(“ One son murdered thee, the other will revenge thee.’’ — 29th July, 1833.) 

Tho old friar who accompanied me said that, on the day in question, Don 
Pedro had visited the convent, and on coming to his father’s coffin, had has- 
tily written the above lines and ordered them to be fastened on the lid, pro- 
bably as a memorial of filial or brotherly affection. 

I did not neglect in my peregrinations to visit the celebrated aqueduct near 
Lisbon, called the “ Arcos dos Acquasliveros," nor the no less famed Cintra, 
with which I was highly pleased ; it has been well described in “ Childe 
Harold," but I cannot remember the lines to quote them. Lord Byron 
appears, however, to have fullowell the common opinion of the convention of 
Cintra having byeen signed here at the palace of Marialva, whereas I under- 
stand that, although bearing the name, it was concluded at some distance 
from this. 

I left Lisbon on the I7tli, and arrived, after a tedious passage, at Oporto 
on the 20th, whel^ we learnt, with great satisfaction, that the siege had been 
entirely raised the night before, leaving the entrance of the I^uro free, of 
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which 1 took advantage to visit the town, which, in some places, presents the 
most deplorable signs of a protracted siege, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the batteries of Virtudos and Victoria, opposite the Serra Convent ; the 
hoij^es here, if they any longer deserve the name of tuch, are ri^uced to re- 
gular skeletons, nothing but the rafters remaining. The Miguelites sig- 
nalized their departure by destroying 7000 pipes of wine belonging to the 
Company ; their conduct, on this occasion, requires no comment, it is per- 
fectly consistent with the manner in which they have hitherto acted. 

I regret that, my stay being confined to a few hours, I had not time to 
visit the lines and the rest of the city. The Miguelite batteries, at the time 
I left (the afternoon of the 20th), were seen burning in every direction, and 
the poor people were eagerly rooting up the palisades, casks, &c., for fire- 
wood. General Saldanha, on the^ightof the 18th, made an unexpected 
attack on the right of the Miguelije lines, which he turned, drove his oppo- 
nents before him for two leagues, and returned to Oporto with the loss of 
only 60 men. The Miguelites, oif this occasion, it is said, sustained a loss of 
800 men. Since thei^ the desertions from the royalist camp have greatly 
increased ; and on the 20th, between the houis of ten and i\velYe, no less 
than 86 came into Oporto. * 

Thirteen thousand men (the whole of the army before the town) left Oporto 
on the morning of the 20th, to join Bourmont, who was said to be at Coim- 
bra, with 3000 troops. Exclusive of guerrillas, his whole foyce, therefore, 
amounts to 16,000 men, with which, it is said, he intends to march on 
Lisbon ; to effect this, it would take him at least fifteen days, and what with 
stragglers and deserters, it is not probable he would reach that place with 
more than 10,000 men, — a number infinitely too small to attempt anything 
with, particularly if we consider the state of Don Pedro’s forces, amounting 
to between 12,000 and 13,000 regular troops and 16,000 volunteers, distributed 
as follows : — 


At Lisbon, under the Duke of Terceira 
At Oporto, under General Saldanha . . 

In the Algarves, under General Brito . 

At Periiche 200 or 


Regulars. 

6,000 

5,500 

1,200 

300 


Volunteers. 

12,000 

4,000 


16,000 


13,000 

All these things considered, it is probable that Bourmont, even should his 
design of marching on Lisbon not be in the mean time prevented by the in- 
terference of England and France, will think twice on the subject, ere he 
commences so hopeless an undertaking. 


Lisbon, August 4th, 1 833. 

La tactiquecst dans les jambe8.-~SA.XB. 

It appears that the Count of Villa Flor is not too familiar with that 
maxim of modern warfare, for, after having the good luck of entering Lisbon, 
sam coup fMr, on the 24th July, {thanks to the people, who, without any 
chief or commander, raised and proclaimed Donna Maria on the 23rf,) he is 
•yet parading or gadding in the streets of Lisbon, while the Duke of Cadaval 
is slowly retreating with his posse comitatus of bishops, abbots, disembar- 
gadores, gendarmerie, &c. Had the Count of Villa Flor followed him, as he 
ought and could, Cadaval would never have been able to arrive at Enx&ra 
dos Cavalheiros, or at Alenquer; such yas the confusion of the dispirited 
caravan that ho,d gathered around him. Though that fault has been ob- 
served to the Marquess of Palmella, who entered Lisbon on the 25th with 
Napier ; Villa Flor and his division remained at Lisbon to greet his Impe- 
rial Majesty’s arrival ! I ! 

His Majesty arrived on the 28th ; and though he refuspd to come a month 
before with 5000 men, he was nevertheless proclaimed a conqueror by a set 
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of ^claqueurs his ministers picked up at Oporto for the purpose. The Baron 
Renduffe, a great favourite with Dom Miguel in his first egyra to Santarem, 
was "the leader of the heralds of Dom Pedro on his landing. The people 
were gay, ahd cheeiedP heartily ; but the bourgeoisie did not utter any other 
word, hut for the Queen, and for the charter, Dom Pedro has been morti- 
fied with that affectation, and to console him, his ministers are bribing all 
place-mongers to get some signatures to a petition, where Dom Pedro is to 
be requested to be so kind as to continue to govern us. The trick shall not 
take^ for the people know that Dom Pedro was obliged to quit the Brazils 
in conscqueiKje of his endeavouring to trample on the constitution. The 
regency for Portugal is designed in the charter, and soon would begin a new 
civil war, if Dom Pedro intended to convocate the Cortes, under his influ- 
ence, in order to continue in power. Palmella has once more compte sans 
son h6te ; he flattered himself to be plated at the head of the ministry, but 
M. Candido J ose Xavier, who is represenliative of the Buonapartutes novLT 
Dom Pedro, is not disposed to admit of the Marquess of Palmella in the 
council. Sah^anha, who fought, twelve years since?' for the constitutional 
monaroliy, would fain support Palmella^. and then this nobleman would be 
able to put down his opponents, but Saida iiha fears the duplicity of the 
Marquess, and refuses to act with him in the ministry. So Palmella is — 
en I' air, 

Bourmont and Clouet assaulted Oporto on the 251h, but Saldanha proved 
that he had learned, under the Duke of Wellington, how to treat French 
generals in the Peninsula. Poor Bourmont !— he complains of the roads in 
a radius of 200 toises, in the same ground where his army fought a year 
ago ! Dom Miguel issued a proclarnation to his army, assuring them that 
the Duke of Cadaval was going to' join him with a division, 12,000 men 
strong, and by this means his army is yet in order, though many deserters 
abandon him every day. Perhaps he wull try another assault at Oporto, be- 
fore his retreating, with that part of his partisans that will remain faithful to 
him, to the Beira Alta, where he will adopt the conduct Spain may be in- 
duced to recommend him. We have laughed heartily at the battles General 
Solignac was pleased to explain and win in the columns of the too credu- 
lous Morning Herald. It is a pity that he had had none of such divine in- 
spirations while at Oporto. Permit me to tell the Morning Herald that 
there are at least a hundred majors, lieutenant-colonels, and colonels in the 
constitutional army, who would not change their military capacity for that of 
the gallant general — to be sure, I do not question either his courage or 
his intentions. 

Colonel Hodges has disappointed us in his “ Narrative of the Expedition 
he did not dare to tell all the truth he knew. His jmte-milieu pleases no- 
body : he is correct about Freire and Xavier, but not so about Palmella, 
Villa Flor, and Mosinho. He flatters them : w^e are sorry for it, as the ser- 
vices of the gallant colonel, at Ponte Ferreira, are gratefully remembered by 
the Portuguese officers. We wish his friends in England to be assured that 
he was ill used by Emperor and his clique, but not by his brother officers. 

1 will not finish this long letter without lamenting the death of the brave 
Colonel Cotter : he lost a hand in the Portuguese service at Salamanca, 
fought with us in the province of La Plata, and fell by a cannon shot on the 
2d of July. We regret in the same manner three other distinguished offi- 
cers — Duvergier, a French colonel, who died in consequence of the wounds 
he received in the battle of the 5th, of July, and Major Fernando d’ Almeida, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel David Meiido 9 a, both as honourable men as brave 
soldiers. Many tears were shed on their tombs — and a tear in the field is a 
cry of the heart. 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, your most obedient and respectful servant, 

PORTUKNSB. 
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Oporto, August 10th, 1833. 

• Mr. Editor,— Events of importance have succeeded each other with- such 
rapidity, that we had hardly time to consider the magnitude of one before 
another arrived. The total annihilation of Tellez Jordan's army at Almeida 
by a handful of our gallant soldiers ; the Duke of Cadaval’s panic ; the 
spontaneous declaration of Lisbon, by the sole heroism of the people ; and 
last, though not least, the good thrashing Marshal Bourmont received at 
our hands on the 25th ult., are events which happened in the short space of 
forty-eight hours, and that have sealed the doom of Miguel for ever. 

In my last, you will recollect I expressed a confident hope that the gifted 
hero of Algiers, notwithstanding all his generalship, would fail before the 
undaunted determination of the constitutionalists, and my heart’s sanguinity 
has been fulfilled to the utmost. ^The 25 th of July may bo said to be an 
ominous day to Marshal Bourmont; four years ago, his colleagues by the or- 
donnances dashed to piectft the tfirone of his old master ; and this year, the 
very same day, by the result of the battle, the tottering power of his new 
master was irretrievably lost, the charm of Bourmont's mime henceforth 
having no more influence on the beaten Miguelites than any other of the 
former generals. At daybreak of the aforesaid day Bourmont began a 
masked attack on the out-posts ; soon after very strong columns were ob- 
served pouring down by different directions, especially by the Lordello road, 
with the intention to cut our communication, with Foz, as Barbacena had 
before attempted on the 5th; but the purpose being foiled, a general engage- 
ment commenced on the whole line, which was fought with desperation both 
by the assailants and the besieged, till one o'clock p.m. f^rhen Miguel’s 
troops were repulsed with a tremendous loss. Pasteleiro and Quinta do 
Wauzeller were bravely contested for, and these positions were taken and 
retaken, the former five times and the latter four, and heaps of slain covered 
the esplanade of them. A masterly dash from Saldanha, with his staff, at 
the head of the lancers, decided the day. Our loss was severe, about 700, 
including officers, among whom was General Saldanha's aide-de-camp and 
nephew, the much-lamented Don Fernando de Almeida, and the gallant 
Colonel Cotter ; but that of the enemy must be very heavy, if we consider 
that only before redoubt Saldanha they left better than 300 men dead. This 
brilliant victory of our arms is of a twofold nature ; first, as being the defeat 
of the last hope on which the Miguelites anchored their political existence, 
after the fall of Lisbon ; and secondly, by the glorious achievement being 
done by a native, which will serve to open the eyes of many a good heart, 
who often have been misled by bias and prejudice against the nationals. 
General Saldanha is not so raw in tactics as many might suppose, for in the 
Peninsular war he was always recommended by Major-General Pack, no 
doubt a competent judge on •the matter ; and Lord Beresford distinguished 
him by giving him the command of a regiment, whilst he was a youth, and 
in La performed wonders in that hazardous and arduous warfare. 

Bourmont, to prevent a numenms desertion, and fearful of a sortie in- 
tended by Saldanha, has raised the skjge on the north side, and is collecting 
all his forces at Valongo, perhaps to cross the Douro at Regoa, fearing to 
lose artillery and baggage were he to attempt it lower. In a few days we 
shall be able to judge what he intends to do. 

Dom Pedro went to Lisbon surrounded by the very same set which made 
him play so despicable a part here, and his first measures and nominations 
there are all stamped with the same imbecility. The worthy clique intends 
soon to call the Cortes, hoping to obtain the regency for the ex-emperor of 
Brazils, should the deputies be elected under their influence ; but, 1 think, 
they will be sadly mistaken, for the nation will not be easily bamboozled by 
so pitiful a faction. Palmella is again laid aside by the influence of minions, 
but he deserves all for his continual transversations. 

• A Volunteer, A. M. S, 
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• REVISED INFANTRY MOVEMENTS. 

Although reserving to a future and more fitting occasion our general no« 
tice of the British system of Infantry Movements in its revised form, we 
deem it due to the troops experimentally exercised at Portsmouth, under 
the direction of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, in the drill proposed for adop* 
tion, to offer our brief testimony, from personal observation, to the complete 
success of the experiments, as regards those troops, and the officer by whom 
they, were so ably instructed. 

About two months since the depots of the 7th Fusiliers and the 94th 
Regt., stationed at Gosport, were placed, by the General commanding in 
chief, under the immediate orders of Ccdonel Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, 
(a member of the Board of Revision,) subject to the control of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, Sir Colin Campbell, for t^e purpose of being exercised in the 
revised drill, to enable Lord Hill to judg^ractically of the expedienc;^ of its 
general adoption in the British army. Tiie task could not have been con- 
fided to better hands, as the result, which we had the ^satisfaction to witness, 
justifies us in ‘affirming. The inspection by Lord Hill of the two depots, 
united "n one battalion, and commanded «by Lord F. Fitzclarence, took place 
on the 7th ultimo, on the parade-ground between Fort Monckton and Haslar 
Barracks. The appearance and discipline of the troops were, notwithstand- 
ing the obvious disadvantages under which the Reserve Companies of regi- 
ments necessarily labour, equal to those of veteran corps in the highest 
order; while the special movements under practice were executed in a 
manner to furnish a clear and satisfactory test of their comparative working, 
and appeared to engage the interest and excite the approbation of Lord Hal 
in no ordinary degree. It was unquestionably, on many accounts, one of 
the most gratifying spectacles which could be presented to a Commander so 
capable of appreciating the honourable results of zeal and intelligence in 
those who command, and of a corresponding attention to their duties in those 
who obey. We cannot at present enter into details, or offer any critical 
comments on the movements performed, as revised, but shall resume the 
subject in proper season. The principal feature, however, of the revised 
drill is the employment of Sections by Threes, as applicable to the various 
modifications of infantry movements, and as a general substitute for filing. 
On tins point, it appeared to us that Lord* Hill, and the Adjutant-General 
who accompanied him, bad formed a decided opinion from the evidence be- 
fore them ; but an early general order will doubtless plac^e his lordship’s 
decision beyond conjecture. We should add, that in addition to the move- 
ments in battalion, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence also formed and manoeuvred 
a brigade by the aid of a third battalion, represented by graduated ropes, 
held on the flanks by intelligent soldiers, and duly commanded by an officer 
—an expedient which he had originally and spccessfully empjpyed in drill- 
ing the officers of the 1 1th Regt., without harassing the men. 

We owe it to the Reserves of the Royal Fusiliers and 94th,— the former 
commanded by Lord William Thynne, the latter, since the promotion of 
Colonel Snodgrass, to whom they are greatly indebted for their excellent 
training, by Major Mackie, the gallant fellow-campaigner, to whose services, 
as a Connaught Ranger, we have so repeatedly had occasion to advert in 
our Peninsular “ Reminiscences,” to express our admiration of their steadi- 
ness and soldierlike appearance— qualities the more remarkalde in troops so 
young, and subject to fluctuation ; nothing, however, could exceed the zeal 
and activity of the officers of those corps. 

Upon this occasion, as in the whole course of his military career, Lord 
Freiferick Fitzclarence has exhibited a talent for command, which, coupled 
with his evident devotedness to his profession, holds out a well-founded pro- 
mise of future distinctiou in the service. 
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^ SCOTTISH NATAL AND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The annual examination of the pupils of this academy, which terminated 
on the 25th of July last, afforded the truly gratifying spectacle of a decided 
improvement in all the branches, whether of science ot of general education, 
taught in the institution. The establishment, in fact, has at length “ passed 
its majority t" and attained a maturity which can scarcely fail to secure its 
permattence as a national institution. The mathematical classes and the 
natural philosophy class exhibited a high degree of proficiency in science. 
The military drawings were not merely beautiful as drawings, but eviffced, 
on the part of the young gentlemen by whom they were executed, a 
knowledge of the principles of fortification and military surveying, which 
reflects the highest credit on Lieutenant Shaw, who is at the head of this 
department. A model of a fortififtation, executed according to Vauban’s 
first method, had been obtained ; and we have heard with pleasure that the 
examination which the pupils uncl^rwent on the principles of the attack and 
defence of strong places, ilRistrated by means of the model, was highly sa- 
tisfactory. The answers of the young gentlemen were equally prompt and 
accurate throughout all their other branches of study ; uhile to Ike con- 
ciliating and gentlemanly manners, united to the firmness of character of 
the superintendent, Capt. Orr, is mainly ascribed the present harmony 
which subsists in all its departments. 

The education at this seminary is not exclusively military. On the con- 
trary, it is adapted for civilians as well as for soldiers, and every branch is 
taught in it which usually enters into a general course of education. This, 
under present circumstances, is a great advantage ; and as no part of the 
course is compulsory, the public have a free choice, amongst al?lhe branches, 
which to select, with the full benefit of that general competition between the 
academy and other institutions, which is the real parent of excellence in all. 

No less than eighteen gentlemen, who have been educated at this 
academy, have obtained commissions within the last twelve months. Two 
have gone to Sandhurst, three to Addiscombe, and one to Woolwich. There 
have been sixty young gentlemen attending the academy during the last 
session, about forty of whom are intended for the military service. The 
naval department is not very strong ; yet there are some studying mathe- 
matics, &c., for the purpose of becoming navigators. 


DINNER TO SIR GEORGE LOWRY COLE, AT THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 

A dinner was given at George’s Hotel, on the 16tli of May, to the 
Commander in Chief, Genei*al Sir Lowry Cole, hv the oflicers of the 
Staff, 'the Royal Engineers, the Royal Artillery, and several on the half- 
pay of the Alfey, holding cifil apjiointments in the Colony, who eagerly 
joined on the occasion to evince their devotion and respect to his Excellency, 
on hfs approaching departure from that Government. 

The day chosen was peculiarly appropriate, being the anniversary of the 
battle of Albuera, at which the Fourth i)ivision, commanded by the gallant 
General, so eminently distinguished itself in that decisive movement in 
advance, made by his order, by which the victory was won. 

At seven o’clock his Excellency and nearly one hundred gentlemen, com- 
prising many visiters from India, members of the Judicial and Civil Esta- 
blishments of the Colony, the Clergy, the Navy, the Merchants, and 
others connected with the Agricultural Ihterests, sat down to an excellent 
dinner. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wade, Deputy Adjutant-General, in the Chair ; Lieut.- 
Colonel Smith, C.B., Deputy Quartermaster-General, Vice-President; 
I>ieut.-Colonel Hunro» Royal Artillery; Major CloetCj^ Town Brigade- 
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Major; Dr. Murray, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals; Msg or 
Michell, h. p. Surveyor-General of the Colony ; Baron Lorentz, late 7th 
Fusiliers ; Mr. Watt, Deputy Assistant-Comraissary-General. 

After the cloth was removed, the health of " the King” was given by 
the Chairman, which ^as followed by those of “ his Excellency the Go- 
vernor,” — “ Sir James Graham and the Navy,” — “ Lord Hill and the 
Army,” — and the Duke of Wellington to these succeeded the toasts 
particularly selected *for the occasion. The health of the distinguished 
guest. Sir Lowat^ Cole, was received with rapturous applause, under a 
salute of nineteen guns ; and many others were drunk with enthusiasm, 
particularly that of “ Lady Frances Cole,” — “ the Indian Army,” — 
“ Admiral Warren and the Naval Force on the Station,” “ Colonel Wade,” 
“ Colonel Bell,” &c. 

His Excellency remained until ncaidy midnight, and shortly after his 
departure the whole of the company sep*\rated. 

A brilliant allegorical Transparency, commemorative of the exploits of the 
Fourth Division at Albuera, decorated the roon^, executed on the spur of 
the moment the masterly hand of our talented Surveyor-General. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN NOMINATED TO THE 
ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND GEORGE SINCE JANUARY, 1833. 

GRAND CROSSES. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs. 

Colonel Sir Frederick Hankey. 

KNIGHT COMMANDER. 

Sir Edward Stuart Baynes, (Assistaait-Commissary-General, half-pay). 

COMPANIONS. 

Colonel John Hassard, Commanding the Royal Engineers at Corfu. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Drake, Deputy Quartermaster-General in the 
Mediterranean. 

Major Charles Andrews Bayley, Lieutenant-Governor of Gozo. 

Major the Marquis of Piro, Royal Malta Fencibles. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Balneavis, Town-Major of Malta. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

House of Commons, March 27, 1833. 

Armt/ Estimates . — Sir J. C. Ilobhouse, after some preliminary observations, stated 
that the estimates were in almost every item less than last year, giving a total decrease 
of 206,0007. He concluded by moving that there he employed for the service of his 
Majesty at home and abroad, from the 1st of April, 1833, to the Slst of March, 1834, 
89,419 men. 

Mr. Hume proposed an amendment, reducing the number of troops from 89,419 to 
81,164. 4 

After some observations from Major Beauclerk, Lord Althorp, Mr. Warbiirton, 
and Mr. C. Wynne, the amendment was put and negatived, and the original motion 
agreed to. 

Tuesday, April 2d. 

Corpora( Punishment in the Army.-^yix, Hume (upon the Report on the Mutiny 
Bill being brought up) moved a clau^ to prevent the punishment of flogging in the 
Biitish army on home service. 

The amendment was supported by Mr. Lennard, Capt. Berkeley, Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. Curteis, Major Handley, Mr. Sheil, Mr. G. Langton, Sir F. Burdett, and Mr. 
Rotch ; and opjiosed by Mr. R. Grant, Lord Althorp, and Lord Palmerston. 

Sir J» Byng said that the experiment oi‘ doing without flogging liad been tried in a 
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regiment in which (as we understood) he commanded. The trial had continued for 
two years, and he was bound to declare that the result had not been what was ex- 
pected, and that they were obliged to resort to flogging again. When Hon. Members * 
talked of the total abolition of flogging in the army, would they be good enough to 
pdint out a substitute for such punishment P He did not know of an^^hing which 
could be efliciently substituted Lr its total abolition. But tne fact was, there was a 
gradual diminution in the army from year to year of corporal punishment. He ad- 
mitted that it ought to be resorted to only in extreme cases, but he did not think that 
it would be safe to take away altogether the power of inflicting it. 

Sir R. Ferguson said the amendment of the lion. Member f<5r Middlesex placed 
him in a very unpleasant situation ; he could not vote for it, and he would notPvote 
against it. He was always adverse to corporal punishments when they could be 
avoided, but it was frequently impossible to dispense with them. 

Sir F. Burdett suggested that there might be introduced in the amendment these 
words, — “ that the Mutiny Act shall copfine this punishment to open mutiny, thiev- 
ing, and being drunk on guard.’* 

Mr. Hume acceded to the suggestion.* 

The House then divided, when ther% appeared : — 

For the original motion, 151 ; against it, 1 40— Majority, 11. 

• 15th April. 

Navy Sir James Graham said that, notwithstanding the reduction of 

7,000/. which had been made under thisliead (the Admiralty) last year, a still further 
reduction of 17,000/. was made in the present estimates, together with the sum of 
5,000/. arising from fees, which had been altogether abolished ; thus showing a reduc- 
tion under this head during the last two years of not less than 29,000/. He had also 
to irifurm the House that the balance-sheet for the last year was now upon the table 
of the House. It would show that the estimates for the last year had not been ex- 
ceeded ; but, on the contrary, that there was a considerable balance remaining out of 
them. He then moved, seriatim, the various sums for the disbur|cments of the 
naval expenditure for the year ; which were all, after some slight manifestations for a 
still greater penny-wise retrenchment in the usual quarter, agreed to. 

Upon the motion for the sum of 438,426/. for wages of persons employed in esta- 
blishments at home, Mr. B. Carter said that he was instructed by his constituents to 
press upon Ministers the propriety of not carrying into effect the proposed reduction 
of the number of artificers employed in Portsmouth dock-yard. 

26,905/. for the wages of artiflcers and labourers in the dock-yards abroad, and 
423,000/. for naval stores, repairing docks, &c, were the next votes. 

Sir J. Graham stated, in answer to a question of Mr. G. F. Young, that the supply 
of foreign timber for the naval service was exclusively obtained by public tender. 

The next vote was 63,700/. for new works and improvements in the yards. 

Sir J. Graham called the attention of the Committee to a vote which was appended 
to this part of the estimates; because upon the decision of the Committee would 
depend the amount of money which, in future, would be applied to the exjieiises for 
carrying on the works of the Breakwater at Plymouth, The vote was to the following 
effect : — “ The sum of 38,000/. which appeared in the estimates, was to defray the 
expense of depositing and forming the rubble. In addition to the above, a further 
sum of 99,761/. will be required to case the remainder of the western arm with ma- 
sonry,* and to form the foundation ^f a lighthouse at the extreme western end, which 
were strongly recommended by Sir John Rennie. If, however, it should not be 
decided to use masonry as above stated, then 15,000/. will be required to finish the 
remaflider of the western arm, and the centre of the mam arm, with rubble, and 15,000/. 
fur the foundation of a lighthouse.” The Admiralty had, acting upon the advice of 
Sir John Rennie, recommended that the wofk should be finished by solid masonry, 
which underwent a severe trial of its efficiency in the course of the last winter. From 
the report of the engineer it appeared that, notwithstanding a most violent hurricane 
which lately took place, all the vessels rode in safety within the Breakwater, and the 
works sustained no damage. A few stones only were thrown over on the north side, 
while the whole line of work finished in solid masonry remained firm. The stones 
thrown over came from a part not consisting oftsolid masonry. It was highly honour- 
able to Sir John Rennie, that the expense of the work was found to fall within the 
original estimate. The estimate was 1,200,000/., ami the expenditure would not 
exceed 1,100,000/. 

The vote was then agreed to, as were several other grants, after a brief discussion. 
On the motion that a sum not exceeding 871 ,858/. be granted for defraying the half- 
pay of officers of the Royal Navy and Marinis-^ 
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Mr. Hume objected to the amount of this grant. If officers were taken from tlie 
haVf-pay list and placed ujwn full pay, as vacancies occurred in the service, not only 
•would the amount of this grant be diminished, but an easy method would be found of 
reiniiner.iting individuals who, by their past conduct, had deserved well of their county\ 

Captain JX Dundas sai^, that if the |)lan of the Honourable Member for Middlesex 
were adopted, the navy would be officered by men who were already worn out in the 
service. He called the attention of the Committee to the scanty pittance which was 
now allowed as half-p^ to those meritorious men, the pursers in the navy. 

Sir £}. Codrington a^^eed with his gallant friend behind him, that if the system 
proposed by the Ho*nourahlL* Memlier for Middlesex were adopted by the Admiralty, 
it w(Md fill our ships not with young and efficient officers, but with men who had 
literally been worn out in the service. He complained bitterly of the scanty half-pay 
system now adopted towards the navy, and denounced it as a disgrace to the country. 

The resolution was then agreed to, and several other resolutions without discussion. 

May 2. 

y4rmy Estimates. — Mr. Ellice recapitulated the statements that had been lately 
made by his predecessor. The increase in tlfe land forces was caused by the state of 
Ireland and the West India colonies, since in the former country it was thought 
absolutely necessary to increase the forces to the amount of 3000 men, and also it 
was considered .necessary to make the same increase of fif^'ce in the colonies men- 
tioned.* The increase altogether was between six and seven thousand ineu. He re- 
gretted that circumstances, over which the (rovernment had no control, required this 
increase. He begged to mention that the reduction made in the forces of England 
was 4000 men j and he hoped that when the Honourable Member for Middlesex pro- 
posed further reductions, he would be specific as to the way they might be effected. 
Some retrenchments had been made by his preclecessors, and he assured the Com- 
mittee that others were in progress, and that all the reductions that would be found 
practicable, compatibly wdh the public service, would be effected. The Government 
was prepared ^ make every saving ; and the emoluments and rewards of general 
officers would be referred to a committee jip stairs. However, this was not to be done 
through any neglect or disrespect towards those officers, for he considered their claims 
would be better considered in that committee than by the whole House. With respect 
to clothing the army, it would be seen that some of the regiments were to be clothed by 
public contract. It would not be necessary for him to enter into the details of the 
little differences lietweeu the estimates of the present year and of the past. He 
would merely again observe, that those differences were caused by an increase of 
troops in Ireland and in the colonies, and by a decrease in England. He proposed, 

That a sum not exceeding 3,108,216/. 14s. \d. be voted for defraying the charges 
of the land forces for the service of the United Kingdom and our possessions abroad, 
except for the troops employed in the country possessed by the East India Company, 
for the year beginning the 31 st March, 1833, and ending the 31st March, 1S34.’' 

Mr. Hume moved as an amendment, That a sum not exceeding 2,888,720/. be 
voted,’* &c. 

Sir H. Hardinge rose and said, that however desirous he was of every advisable 
retrenchment, he could not help saying that the reduction proposed by the Hon. 
Member was, in the cir€urastance.s of the country, perfectly preposterous. Think- 
ing, as he did, that the estimates were as moderate as they could be, he would give his 
support to Ministers in almost all the items. 

Sir II. Parnell iiad heard with satisfaction the course proposed to be pursued by his 
Majesty’s Government, and he did not mean to object to any of the items. He 
agreed with the Hon. Member for Middlesex as to the necessity of -economy; but 
be did not think that the Honourable Meinber for Middlesex had pursued the proper 
coarse to obtain it. ^ 

Sir John Byng said, that he agreed with the Right Honourable Baronet the 
Member for Dundee, that the plan proposed by him was the best. 

Lord Althorp said, that at present Government did not feel themselves justified in 
making any reduction in the army ; but he could assure the House, that if in the 
course of the year an opportunity occurred of reducing the army, it should be done 
in the way suggested by the Right Honourable Member for Dundee. 

The Committee then divided : — 

For the amendment, 70 ; against it, 238 — Majority, 168. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 
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Principal Staff at Head-Quarters, 


Principed Commanders-in-Clii^, and 
Governors abroad. 


Secretary at War.— General Hon. Richard 
Fitzpatrick: Lieut.-General Sir James 
Pulteney, Bart.« from 30th March. 

Captain-General and Commander-in-Chicf. 
Field Marshal II. R. II. the V)ukc of 


T_ j.-- f Lien*. -Gen. Lord Lake f; 
i East Indies. | George Hewei 


1807. 

War with 
France and 
Russia*, 
Holland, 
Spain, 
Prussia, 
Denmark, 
Tuscany, 
Naples, 
&c. &c. j 


Adjiitant-Qeneral. — Major-Generak Harry j 
Calvert. 


Licut.-Gen. George Hewett. 

British Northl Gen. Sir J. H. Craig. 

America |. (Major-General Skerretf. 
Nova Scotia, j Major-Gen. M. H untcr. 
Canada, J Colonel Isaac Brook. 

I Lieut.-Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, | 
K.B. ; Gen. W. A.Villottos, 
from 7th Nov. ' 


Deputy-Adiutant-Oeneral. — Col. William 
Wynyard. 

Quarter-Master-General. — Major-General 
Robert Bruwnrigg. 

Depnty-Quarter-Mastev-Gcnerttl.— Colonel 
Alexander Hope. 

Master-General of the Ordnance. — Gen. 
Francis Karl of Moira ; Lieut.-General 
John Earl of Chatham, from 4th April. 


Lieut. -General of the Ordnance.— Gen. 
Sir Thomas Tiigge, K.B. 


Newfoundland i Maj.-Gen. John Rkerrett§. 
Newroumiiann. ^ Colonel John Murray. 

Windward and ■) 

Leeward Island..-} °'i“- Harry Bowyor. 

rnawoW-.w fLieut,-Gen. Sir Hew Dal- 
G,braUar,-| 

f Brig.-General Samuel i 
South America. — ) Auchmuty; Lt.-Gen. 

Whitelocke. 

Cape of Good IIopo.- { «<*"• 

Cey1on.-{LI™t..^“ lion, 'fl-oma. , 

fGcne^l Villettes : Lt.- I 
Mediunancan- { 

I, Mackenzie Fraser. ' 
Expedition to) Lieut.-Geu.LordCathcart 
the Baltic. ]■ K.T.ll 


Mediterranean.- 


DISTRIBUTION 4ND CHAKQK OF THE ARMY ACCORDING TO THE ESTlUATfiS 
TRESENTED TO PARMAMENT. 


Guards, Garrisons, See. «... 
Foices in the Plantations .... 

India Forces. 

Trotips and Companies for Recruiting ditto . 
Recruiting and Contingeucii'.s 
General and Staff Officers .... 
Embodied Militia and Funciblc Infantry 
Contingencies for ditto .... 
Clothing for ditto . . . , , 

Full Pay to Supernumerary Officers . 

Public Departments . . . , . 

Attowauce to Innkeepers . , , 

Half- Pay and Military Allowances* 

Ditto American Forces . , * . 

Ditto Scotch Brigade .... 
Il^Pcnsioncrs of Chelsea and Kilmainhani j 

Hospitals j 

Out-Pensioners of ditto , . . # 

Widows’ Pensions 

Volunteer Corps ...... 

Foreign (^orps ..... 

Royal Military College .... 

Royal Military Asylum .... 

Allowances to Retired and Officiating Chaplain 
Hospital Expenses (Ireland) 

Barrack Department (Ireland) . 
Compassionate List % , , . . 


Deduct India Forces 


Numbers, 

Charge. 


113,795 

4,051,623 0 

6 

79,158 

2,609,143 13 

9 

S15,115 

582,397 0 

U 

437 

25,214 10 

0 


227,249 0 

10 


190,529 17 

G 

94,202 

2,493,644 7 

6 


62,1.53 17 

0 


157.227 16 

4 


34,418 11 

9 


221,200 18 

5 


467,273 3 

11 


192,515 2 11 


44,000 0 

0 


750 0 

0 


60,597 19 

9 


355,785 7 

8 


43.258 7 

6 


1,490,301 4 

8 

21,473 

832,540 19 

9 


22,175 6 10 


21.227 8 

4 


18,208 15 11 


18,461 10 10 


469,4.50 12 

6 


12,000 0 

6 

334,180 

14,743,348 12 

4 

25,115 

582,397 0 

0 

309,065 *• 

14,160,951 12 

4 


^ , • For Notes, see next page. 

U. S. Jpoiw. No. 58, Seft. 1833. 
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RETURN OF THE EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF T^E REGULAR FORCES. 


Cavalry * ** 
Jnlhnt^ « 


Foreign. 

3020 

27.298 

Total Rank and File. 

26,315 

156,561 


Total 152,558 

30,318 

182,876 

At Hwmt . 
Abroad , 

f Cavalry. 

. . 20,041 

, . 0,274 

Infantry. 

61,447 

95,114 

Tbtal. 

81,488 

101,388 


Total 26,8i5 

156.561 

182,876 

H. CAtvxmT, A. G. 

BBTVRN OP THE EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF THE MILITIA FORCES. 


Great Britain . 
Ireland . » 

‘ Rank ond File. 

. , 53,810 

2<:,180 

• 

• 


Total 

77,990‘' 

H. Calvert, A. G. 


RETURN OF THE EFFECTIVE FORCE OF THE VOLUNTEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
mSTINQUISHINQ INFANTRY, CAVALRY, AND ARTILLERY, 

Infantry.— 1217 Field Officer*; 8710 Captains; 7513 SubaUcrns: 1781 Staff Officers; 13,473 
Serjeants; 6623 Trumpeters oi Drummers ; and 254,544 Hank and File. 

Cavaltiv.— 162 Field Oifleers ; 406 Captains ; 1040 Subalterns ; 760 Staff Officers ; 1546 Seijeants ; 
523 Tru,iB|iete?s c# Drummers; and 25,342 llanjk. and File. 

Artillery.— 25 Field Officers ; 129 Captain^; 253 Subalterns ; 45 Staff Officers ; 605 Serjeants ; 
200 l^mpeters gr Drummers ; and 9420 Uank and File. 

Total.— 1404 Field OfBcers; 4335 Captains; 883G Subalterns; 2386 Staff Officers; 15,524 Ser- 
jeants : 7355 Trumpeter* or Drummers ; aud 289,306 Rank and File. 


MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCURRENCES, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OF THE ARMY. 

January. Several strong forts, in the beginning of this year, were reduced in Koonch and Bun- 
delkund, (Eaat Indies,) by a detachment under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Hawkins. The 
fort of Clmmeer was carried by assault, at noon day, ou which occasion the 2d battalion of the 1st, 
and Ist battalion of the 16th Native iuraiitry, were disMnguished. — 18th. Hi« Majesty’* army, 
under Brigadier-General Auchrauty, (the investment of Monte Video being detei'mined upon, — see 
Annals 1806,) effected a lauding near Caretas Point, about nine miles eastward of Monte Video* 
The enemy had assembled in considerable numbers on the heights, aud with several pieces of 


* Declaration of w*ar against Russia, 18Lh December. 

+ In the month of February, the Incliati army had tolyment the departure ibr Europe of their 
pliant Commander-in- Chief, l.ord Lake, under whose personal command in the field they 
had established a proud and lasting reputation for professional gallantry and personal attach- 
ment aud devotion to the s- nice. An interregnum ensued, during which the office of Commander- 
in-Chief was ailmini.<itered hy three different General Officers; when, towards the end of the year, 
Lieut.-Gcneral George Hew ett arrived, and entgred on the command in virtue of hi* appoint- 
ment from England. In Octolier of this yco,*, fprd Lake was created a Viscount. ^ 

$ The command including also part of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

$ Embarked Ibr Halifax, Nova Scotia, 13th Sept. 1807, 

L The followiag General Officers w’ere employed under Lord Catbgart In tlUa expedition: 
ieutenanl^Generals H. Burrard, Earl of Kosslyn, Hon. Sir George Ludlow, K.U., Sir JK 
Baird, K.O. ; Major-Generals Hon. E. Finch, T. Grosvenor, R. Hunter, Sir A. Wellesley, T. 
Blomfield, B. Spencer, F. de Dreclisel, C. do Linsingen: Brigadier-Generals H. Ward, Robert 
McFarland, Richard Stew'art, and Vander Decken. 

<(r The estimate for this fund was entirely new*. No actual provision hod ever before been made 
by Parliament foi; thg Compassionate List. For several years it had rested upon an imaginary 
flind, — savings ftom the half-pay,— which did not exist. But it waa now judged proper to 
btate the exigency to Farliament, and to require a distinct provision. Tlie utmost that was given 
to any one person was 20/. a-year. 

** An focmata ^834 on the preoeding year, but the scale of establishment was nearly the 
aame, being at the rate of 800 men a regiment for cavalry ; and of battalions of 1200 men, lOOO, 
SOU, G00« Of 400 for the ia&tttryi according to^tho actual strength of the corps. 
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cannon, seemed deiennfned to oppose the progress of the troops, lliey did not advance to prevent 
the debarkation, but suffered the Brigadier-General to take a strong position about a mile from the 
shore. A distant cannonade was, however, kept up by the enemy, aid continued skirmishing took 
place at the outposts. — 19th. The army began to move towards Mome Video. It was divided into 
two columns; the right under Brigadier-Gteneral Lumley, the left under Colonel Browne, and the 
reserve under Lieut. -Colonel Backhouse. Tlie right was early opposed. About 40(W of the 
enemy’s horse occupied two heights to the front and right of Brigadier-General Lumley. As the' 
troops advanced, a heavy fir6 of round and grape shot was ojiened upon them. Brigadier-Gcnerrtl 
Auchmuty’s horse w*as killed under him, and 25 men killed and wounded. A spirited charge* 
however, being made in front by the light battalion under Ideut.-Colonel Brownrigg, thoi^eoi^e 
opposed to him was dispersed with the loss of a gun. The enemy on the flank retreated without 
waiting for a similar movement. They continued retiring, and permitted the British troops, without 
any further opposition, except a distant cannonade, to take a position about two miles from the 
citadel. — 20th. The enemy sallied from the town in the morning, and attacked the English with 
their whole force, about 6000 men, and a nmfflier of guns. They advanced in two columns ; tho 
right, consisting of cavalry, to turn the left fla^ik ; while the otlier, infantry, attacked the loft of tho 
line. Tliis column pushed on the advanced posts, and pressed so hard on the out-picket of 400 
men, that Colonel Browne, who comniani’jsd on the left, ordered three companies of the 40tti 
regiment, und**r Major Campbell, to their support. These companies fell in with the head of the 
column, and charged it witl* gi-eat bravery The charge was as gallantly received, and great 
numbers fell on both sides*.— 25th. Batteries of four 24.i)oundprg, and tw'o nior?ars, w'ere|jO])ened, 
and all the frigates and smaller vessels stood ir*n.s close .is they could with safety, and cannonaded 
the town. — 28th. Finding that the garrison was not iritiuiidatecl into a surrender, the Brigadier- 
General constructed a bath'ry of six 24-pounders, within a thousand yards of the south-east bastion 
of the citadel, which, he was informed, was in so w'e.ak a state that it might be easily breached. 
The parapet W'as soon in ruins, but the w’all received very little injury, and Brigadier-General 
Auchmuty was shortly convinced that his means were unequal to a regular siege. The only 
prospect of success that presented itself was, to erect a battery as near as possible to a wall by the 
south gate that joins the works to the sea, and endeavour to breach it. This was eflTccted by a 
»ix-gun battery, within 600 yards; and although it was exposed to a very supc^or Are from the 
Flpaniiirds, which had been incessant during the whole of tho siege, a breach was reported prae- 
ilcable by the 2d of the following month. * 

Feb. 2d. Brigadier- General Sir Samuel Auchmuty summoned the principal officers t of tlM 
corps to be employed in tho a.s«ault of Monte Video, to meet him and receive their iustiructioiis. 
He directed the grenadiers of the army to be embodied fnr the purpose of storming, and pTaeed 
them under the command of Major Campbell of the 40th, and Major Tucker of the 72d regiments. 
The advance, or forlorn, was given to Lieut. Everardj of the 2d. The rest of tho troops des- 
tined for the assault cousibted of the rifle coips under Major Gardiner, the li’^ht infantiy under 
Lieut-Colonel Biwnrigg and Major Trotter, and the 38th regiment under Lieut -Colonel Vassall 
and Major Nugent. They were supported by the 40th under Major Dalvymple, and tho 87th 
under Lieut.-Colonvl Butler and Major Miller. The whole were placed under the command of 
Lieut.-Coloncl Browne. The remainder of the Biitish force, composed of the J7th light dragoons, 
detachments of the 20tli and 21st light dragoons, the 47th regiment, a company of the 7 1 at, and a 
corps of 700 marines and seamen, were encamped under Brigadier-General I.umlcy, to protect the 
rear. Orders were issued for the attack an hour before day -break the ensuing morning, and a 
summons was sent to the governor in the evening to surrender the town To this message, 
however, no answer was received. — 3d. At two in the morning, the Brigadier-General pointed to 
the breach, distant about 1600 yards, and in solemn silence tho troops adiancod to the a^^snult. 
They approached near to the breach, but they were discovered, wlien a destructive lire from every 
gun that could bear upon it, and fiom the musketry of tho garrison, opened upon thorn. Heavy a.*! 
it was, tlfe loss oft’ e assailants would have lieen eomparalii ely friflini:. if the breach liad remained 
open ; bnt during the night, and under Tire of the British, the besieged had i)nrricaded it wiih 
hides, so as to render it nearly impracticable. The night was extremely dark : the head of Uia 
oolnmu missed the breach ; and wlam It was approached, it uas so shut up as to bo misKiken jtor 
tiro entrenched wall. In this situation the troops remained under an entrenc’ ed Are for a quarter 
of an hour, when the breach was discovered by Benny f , 40th light infantry. 3 he troops 

immediately rushed to it, — no difficulties could rellRitf their imjietuosity, — and they quickly forced 
tlieir way into the town, t’annon were placed at the head of tlie principal Streets, and with thp 
musketry discharged from the windows and tops of houses, made great havoc among the assailants. 
Lieut-Colonels Brownrigg and Vassall H fell mortally wounded. Undismayed by this slaughter, 

* The consetTUences of this sucress enabled Brigadier-Gen. Auchmuty to sit quietly down 
liefore the town, the strength of w hich ivas found to be such as to require a reg»ilar assault, if not 
a siege. 

+ See subsequent note. (Lieut.-Colonel Vassall ') 

t He had expressed great anxiety to obtain thi«! disl uiguished post of lionour. 

I He pointed it out, and gloriousl\ foil as ho moiuil^- it. „ ^ _ . , , , , 

B In the preparations for the atlairk on Monte Vi« i * this gallant officer yielded to no one in seal 
and activity; and the duties which fell to the slune < i the 33th were most important. a» the prin- 
cipoi batteries were erected by them. When, on the ev* n’ug of the 2d February, the Commander-in- 
Chief, as stated above, assembled the principal ofliciv, aud informed them of the desperofte natUM 
of yio attack which he meditated tor the following tnurLiug;— “1 cannot ensure yon success,” 

B 2 
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(voops advanced in all direcdons, clearing the streets and batteries with tlieir bayonets, and 
c^erturning the cannon. The 40th regiment with Colonel Browne fbllowed ; they also missed the 
breach, and twice passed thiimgh the fire of the batteries, (with the loss of Major Dalrymple,) 
before they fouftd it. The Sllii regiment was posted near the north gate, which the troops who 
entered at the breach were to have opened for it ; such, however, was the ardour of the men, that 
they could not wait, but scaling the walls, they entered the town as the troops within were 
approaching to admit them. By daydight, the British were in possession of everything, except the 
citadel, which made a show of resistance, but soon surrendered at discretion* The total British 
loss was about 600 men*. In the breach alone, 386 were killed and wounded. At the storming of 
the pj^ce, 800 Spaniards were killed, and 500 wounded. The governor, Don Pasquil Ruis 
Hnidobro, with upwards of 2000 officers and men, were made prisoners; and about 1500 escaped 
in boats or secreted themselves in the town. The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were 
voted to Brigadier-General Sir S. Auchmiity, Brigadier-General the lion. W. Lumley, and to the 
several other officers of his Majesty’s forces, for their<gallant conduct on this occasion. • 

March 6th. Major-General Fra7.cr, with a force o( 5000 men, embarked at Messina, by directions 
from Lieut. -General Fox, and sailed for Egj'pt with orders to take possession of tjio port of 
Alexandria. On the 16th he anchored before it, buUwitli less than half the troops which had sot 
call with him ; the remainder, on lioard 19 transports, having parted company t on the voyage. 
Learning, however, tliat reinforcements to the garrison were sj'jedily expected t, the General did 
not hesitate. On the 16th and 17th a handing was effected. The (Jcneral, finding his situation 
now, from the inorcased height of the surf and appearance of the \'Jcather, to be very precarious, 
both wltii respect to getting provisions or stores on-shore, or having a regular communication with 
the transports, determined, at all hazards, to force his way to fhc western side of the city, where 
he could receive supplies from Aboukir Bay ; at the same time to advance from the town w ith the 
small force he had, and push his way, if possible, into the forts that commanded it. He therefore 
moved forward about 8 o’clock in the evening of the 18th. On their route the British forced a 
palisodoed entrenchment, with a deep ditch in front of it, that had been throw'ii up as a defence 
against tbc Mamelukes and Arabs on the western side, stretching from Fort dcs Bains on its right 


said he, ** but no|g or neser is the moment, — our ammunition wiU not hold out another day’s siege I 
We must make one bold effort, or abandon South America 1” Colonel Vassall replied wdth laconic 
intrepidity, “ Sir, I w’ill lead ray regiment td the breach.” And this answer, wliich seemed to 
inspiro all his hearers witli conrldenoe, was re-echoed by every commander in the little army. 
When the 38lh was drawn up at 2 o'clock the following morning, prejiaratory to tlic assault, Col. 
Vassall, after making known to his men the service in w'hich they were about to be engaged, 
fidded, — 1 am unused, 38th, to making a long speech, but 1 am convinced that every man of you 
will do his duty, uud sliow the enemy what we ore made of; not one firelock must bo loaded, on 
any account, without orders to that effect. You will respect old men, women, and children ; but in 
every man with anus in his hands, you see an enemy, uud must bayonet him.” The urdoily- 
seijeant of this excellent officer, and who was witness to his bravery, and the gallant manner in 
whicli he acquitted himself on this occasion, thus describes the events : — *' On our approach to the 
wall, we missed the breach : the grape and musketry flew so hut, it drove the men into eoufusion, 
and would have made numbers of tliom retreat, but fur his (Colonel Vussall's) exertions. Wlieu 
lie observed any of the men stoop or flinch, he cried out us loud us possible, ‘ Brave 38th ! My 
brave men, don’t flinch 1 Every bullet has its billet’ Push on, — follow me, 38th!’ Ho rollieii 
them repeatedly in tliis manner, until he got them inside tiic breach. He immediately directed a 
party to take possession of tlie corner batterj' next the sea, whicli was dune in a few’ minutes ; and 
another, under the command of Major Ross, to advance to the great church; and he was 
advancing himself to the main battery on the right, w'hen a grape-shot broke his left leg ; and as 
soon as he fell he cried out, ‘ Push on ! somebiKly will lake me up. My good soldiers, ciuirgc 
them ! never mind me, it’s only the loss of a leg in the seivice.’ He sat up, and helped to tie on a 
handkerchief to stojp the blooci ; and cried out all the time of the action, ‘ 1 earu not for my leg, if 
iny regiment do their duty, and 1 hope they will.’ As soon us the tow u surrendered, he heard the 
men ciieer,— he joined them w ith us great spirit as if nothing had happened, and called i;o me to 
liave him carried to the' head of his regiment. 1 feel to fiie heart for his family. I could wish to 
have fallen w’ith liim, sooner than part with a man who w as so good a friend to me. At half-past 
three on the morning of the 3d he received his wound, and ut one o’clock on the morning ot the 
7th he departed; and at eight o’clock the same evening he was interred ut the entranct' of tlie 
grout church, with all military honours.’ ’ 

* Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Auchmut^ possessed himself of the stronghold of 

Monte Video, employed liimself in making prefimtious for fhrther movements against the arrival 
6f reinforcements expected from England. At length, on the lOtli May, Lieut.-Geueral Whitelocke 
arrived, and took tiie command of the army. And on the 14th June, Brigadier-Gen. Craufurd, with 
a further reinforcement arrived, and thus raised the army to an effective condition for an immediate 
movement and operation upon Buenos Ayres.— (See June.) On the 19th Match, a detachment of 
the army under Lieut.-Colunel Pack, took possession of Colonia del Sacramento, without loss. The 
ftdlowitlg is the return of the killed, wounded, and missing, from the Ibtli January, tlie day of 
landing at die Puerta de Caretas, during the siege, and at the assault:—! major, 4 captains, 3 
Reutenauts, 2 se^eants, 6 drummers, I 26 rank and file killed; 2 lieut.-coIonels, 2 nudors, 
captains, 10 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 4 staff, 20 serjeants, 6 dnunmers, 366 rank and tile wounded ; 8 
rank and file xnissing. 

f On the night of the 17th, tlie Apollo frigate, with 19 transports, out of 33 which conveyed the 
troops, Tmrted company; and the other 14, with the Tigre, came to an anchor to the westwa^of 
Alexandria. 

t The French C<msnl was fndeavouring to prevail upon the governmeut to admit a body of 
Albanians to assist in the defbiice of the place. 
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mounting thirteen guns. This they effected with very little loss, though under a heavy Are 
of cannon and musketry, and proceeded within a few yards of Pompev’sGatc, where they found the 
garrison prepared to receive them ; tlie gate barricaded, and the wall| lined with corns. This, added 
to the smallness of tlio British force, not much exceeding 1000, detennined (he Gciieral to proceed 
to the westward. On the morning of the 19th, the troops occupied the position on W'hlch the 
British army undnr Sir lialph Abercromby had, six years before, fought the memorable battle ot 
Aboukir; and on the 21st,— a day never to be forgotten as the anniversary of that celebrated 
victory, and of the fate of Abercromby, — the place was surrendered by capitulation. The garrisott 
of Alexandria, before its surrender, amounted to 467 men. The loss of tin? British was, — 1 officer* 
6 rank and tile, killed; 1 serjeaut, 8 rank and file, wounded. The transports wliich had jgarted 
company came to anchor in Aboukir Bay on the morning of the 20th, and Sir John Duckworth's 
squadron anived there on the 22d. The names and services of the following officers were 
particularly mentioned in Major-General Frazer’s dispatch : — Major-Ocu. Wauchope, the Hon. 
Brigadior-Gcn. W. Stewart, Col. Oswald, Lieflt -Col. Airey (Dep.-Adjt.-Gen.), Capt. Green (Dep.- 
iJuartor-Mastcr-General), Capt. Pym, royal aftillery. Capt. Burgoyne, royal engineers, and Lieut. 
Hunter, 20th light dragoons. In conse<iucncc of a strong representation of Major Missett, the Bri- 
tish llcsident at Alexandria, that the inhabilAnts ran a risk of being starved unless Uosotta and 
Rhamanic Avere taken possession of by the^lritish troops, — MajuT-Gencral Frazer, with the con- 
currence of Rear-Admiral Sir Joh% Duckworth, detached the Slst regiment, and the Chasseurs 
Brittaniques, under Major-Geporal Wauchope and Brigadier-General Meade, for that purpose. On 
the Gist, our troops took possession of the licights of Abourmandour, which cinnmands the town 
of Rosetta, without any loss; but Major-Gergral Wauchope, instead of keeping his pd5t there, 
penetrated with his whole force into the town, without any previous examination of it, when our 
men were so briskly fired on, and otherwise annoyed from the windows and tops of houses, without 
ever seeing their enemy, that after a severe 1088 "^ in killed and wounded f, they retired to 
Aboulwir, from whence they were directed to return to Alexandria. 

April. Apprehensions of famine being still strongly declared by Major Missett and the Chief 
Magistrate, in the name of the yieople, unless Rosetta w^as orcupied, Major-Gen. Frazer detached 
another corps J, under the command of the lion. Brigadier-Gen. Stewart and Colonel Oswald. On 
the 9lh, this force took post opposite the Alexandrian Gate of Rosetta, and after ineffectually sum- 
moning the town to surrender, batteries were commenced. Frequent skirmishesitook place on the 
left of the army; and on the 10th, a more gtmeral demonstration was made, on which occasion the 
dragoons and the 78th regiment repulsed the enemy with much spirit on the left, while a rapid 
advance of the light infantvj on the right compelled them to retire within the town. Brigadier- 
General StcAvart was led to expect the co-operation of the Mameluke Beys, and their arrival hourly 
being looked for, I dent. -Colonel Macleod was sent witli a detachment to seize an important post at 
the village of K1 Hammed, for the purpose of facilitating a junction with the expected succour; 
but after an expectation of many days, no intelligence of any was received. Early on the morning 
of the 22(1, from 60 to 70 vessels were seen sailing down the Nile, which proved to be a reinforce- 
ment scut to the enemy from Cairo. Orders were immediately sent to Lieut. Colonel Moclood to 
retreat from his position to the main body ; but the diugnon bearing the dispatch was unable to 
penetrate to the post, and the detachment was completely cut off. No time was to bo lost in 
breaking up from the po.sition before Rosetta. Tlie jiiquets remained in their fleches until tho 
field train, the wounded, and the stores were assembled in the plains under the charge of the 78th 
and Do Rolle’s regiment, which formed a square round them. "The brave 35th (says the dis- 
patch) " then retreated, follow’ed by the piquets. The enemy, sallying from the town in all directions, 
surrounded our sipiarc, but the liuld front which the 35th regiment, under the command of Captain 
Riddle, and the flanking position of the light infantry battalion, under Major O'Keefe, on tlio 
heights of Abourmandour, prevented him from making any impression. Nothing could surpass the 
steadiness of the troops. The 35th fired by its wdngs and platoons retiring ; and the 78th, with its 
front rank kneeling, as during the movements of a field-day.” The casualties during this retreat 
did not exceed 50 killed andwounded 4 but the loss in this unfortunate enterprise H was nearly 


• Killed— 1 major-general, 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 6 serjeants, 6 drummers, 170 rank and file. 

+ Wounded— 1 brig.-genenil, 1 brigade-raaj(w|fc captains, 10 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 11 serjeants, 
1 drummer, 251 rank and file. Major'Geneval Wauchope was killed, having received three wounds 
before he fell ; and the second in command, Brigadier-General Meade, severely w'ounded in the eye. 

j We were able to carry but few of our wounded with us ; those remaining w ore barbarously 
butchered by the Turks, whose cavalry came out and deliberately cut off the heads of our poor 
helpless comrades.— [Private letter of Major Nicholas.] 

i The force consisted of a detachment of the royal artillery, detachment of the 20th light 
dragoons, detachment of seamen, light infantry battalion. 1st battalion 35th redment, 2d battalion 
78th regiment, and the regiment De llolle, amounting in the whole to about 2500 men. 

11 This rush enterprise was deeply regretted when it was afterwards found that the apprehensions 
of famine were altogether groundless. There was no scarcity of provisions at Alexandria. Great 
quantities of rice, — so great was the plenty, — had lately been exported; while, at the same time, a 
quantity equal to a year's consumption of rice, and six months of wheat for the inhabitants, six 
months for the army, and four for the navy, remained on hand. Indeed, while the Britsh garrison 
remained in Alexandria (see September) provisions of all kinds became ev’6Ty day more and more 
plentiful, • 
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1000 in killed, wounded, nnd prisoners 10th f. Mutiny at Malta# in the regiment of Frohe^, 
consisting; entirely of foreigners in British pay j. 

June 27th. The troops ( (ree Note February) in South America, now under the command of 
t#ieut.-Gonerald^ltelocke, archored at Ensenada de Bamgon, a small bay 30 miles eastward ‘of 
Buenos Ayres. — 28th, The landing commenced at daylight, without opposition, or even the 
appearance of an enemy. The whole army was landed by the evening, and took up a position fop 
the night on a ridge of heights in the neighbourhood. — 29fh. Major-General Leveson Gower 
having the command of the right column, moxod about four miles forward; the main army, under 
the Commander-ln-Chi^f, continuing in its pritoitlon on the heights. — ^SOib. Major-General Gower 
pursued his march towards the village of Bidociion, having under his orders four companies of 
the 99th; the light battalion under Brigudu r (\uieral Craufhrd; the 36th and 88th regiments under 
Brigadier-General Lumley; four 6, and I’o a-pounders, and some dismounted cavalry. I,ieut.- 
General Whitelocke ordered the dismounte'l ,'.irt of the 17th light dragoons, and the 40th regiment, 
to remain on the heights under Colonel Mahon, to jpscort the artillery, when it should come up. 
He then m&vod forward four miles with the main body, and took his position at three farm-houses, 
about two miles distant from each other. Tlie advailced guard, under Major-General Gower, having 
proceeded about nine miles, and therefore b(*mg five^miles ahead, took up a position for the night 
about seven or eight miles from the river Riochuelo, which crossed bis line of march, and from 
which he was separated by very flat and marshy gfounds. JjThe artillery this day reached ibo 
heights, but the seamen and horses were too much fatigued to bring it forward. 

c 

(To be continued.') 


* See also Naval Annals of this year, 

I We have pi ced ibis date out «)1‘ its order to prevent a break in the preceding narrative. 

t T ho regiment about (500 stiong, bad been niisod in the Greek Islands during the preceding 
year, it arrived at Malta in 1807. and was stationed at Fort Ricasoli. It was eompi-sod of men 
of very bad character, some of them brigands, and all disorderly. Many of them li^ been led to 
enlist themselves unrier illusory liopes: and the necessaiy vestraiui of military discipline, so 
opposed to tliufr wild liabita, soon dtuermined them to revolt. They murdered several of ^eir 
(mcers, and for st abort time kept possession of tho fort. When the pro'isious became scarce, a 
consitlerable portion marched o t and surreuejered themselves; the remainder, with the exception 
of six, were captured on the fort being escalancd. These six escaped to the powder-magazine ; and 
after keeping possession for a few days longer, set lire to the magazine, consisting of from 400 to 
500 barrels of gunpowder, and blew up the fort. So adroitly was the train laid, that these men 
were enabled to retreat to tlie woods : they were, however, shoitly after discovered, and executed. 
General Villettes, who commanded in Malta, punished the principal mutineers in the most deter- 
mined and exemplary manner. 

§ The coi’ps employed on this expedition were, three brigades of light artillery, under Captain 
Fraser; 5th, 38Ui, and 87th regiments of foot, under Brigadier-General Sir S. Auchmuty; i/th 
dragoons, 3eth and 88th regiments of foot, under Biigadicr-Gcneral the Hon. W. Lumley; eight 
companies 9«')th regiment, and nine light infantry companies, under Brigadier-General Craufurd: 
four troops bth dragoon guards, 9th light dragoons, 40tli and 45th regiments of foot, under Colonel 
the Hon. J. Mahon ; all the dragoons being dismounted, except tour tiooiis of tho 17th, under 
LUiut.-Colouel Lloyd. Tho whole British force lu Lb ITata waa at tliis time 9500 men. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

IN COMMISSION, 


NORE. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Ricliard King, Bart. K.C.B, , 

lh(p«. Cans. Conutfanders. Distribiqtioa. 

Ocean , . , ,80 Capt. Edwiu^ Barnard • , Sheerness 

Frinco Regent (yacht) , , . Capt. (S^a Tobin, C.B. . Peptford 

Swan . . . .10 Capt. ,S. Warren . , , Woolwich 

and Mary (yacht) . Lieut. John C. Lane . , Leith, Scotch flihery. 

PORTSMOUTH STATION. 

Admiral Sir Tluunas Williams, G.C.B, 

Ohalleiiget • « « 28 Capt. Michael Seymour • In Dock 

Excellent • • .58 Capt. T. Hastings . . Portsmouth Harbour 

B()y«a(fcorp(yMht) . .{ 

Itortsmoutlii (yaoht) . . Lieut. James Maitland . Portsmouth 

Seaftower . . • 4 Lieut. John Morgan • , Portsmouth 

Sylvia « « « • 1 Lieut, Thos. Henderson , Cruizer 

Vmtal • , * , .26 Capt, W. Jones (c) , . Spithead 

ViCToEY • • « 104 Capt. E% R, Wiliiams , Portsmouth Harbour* 
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PI.YHOUTM station. 


Adainl sir VUUua HariMS, cm, aB.M. 

Ships. Guns. CommBBiiCTl. Distribution. 

Caledonia • , .120 CapiThos. Brown « • Sailed fbr Cotk, Sib Ult 

Endymion • . • 00 Capt. Samuel Robertl. C.B. Hamoazo 

Magpie ... 4 Lieut. John Moffat . • Blyjnouth 

Plymouth (yacht) . . Capt. C. B. U. Rost. C.B. • Plymouth 

Revenge ... 78 Capt. Donald H. Mackay . Sailed for Cork, 8th idt. 

Royal Sovereign (yacht) . Capt. Chas. Biillen. C.B. • Pembroke 

Royalist ... 10 Lieut. R. N. Williams . « Plymouth 

San J0fi£p • . . 110 Capt. Gordon Thos, Falcon llamoaze 

Speedy ... 8 Lieut.* J. P. Roepel . • Cruiser 

Onyx • • • . 10 Lieut. B. llowe . . Plymouth. 


Actflcon * 

Alfred. 

Barham 

Bolvidera , 

Britannia 

Ceylon . 

Champion 

Cordelia i 

Madagascar 

Malabar 

Pelican . 

Philomel 

Rainbow 

Raleigh 

Rover 

St. Vincent , 
Scout 

Scylla , 
Voiago • 


MEDITERftANEAN STATION. 

% • 

Vice-Admiral Sir Pultoney Malcolm. G.C.B.. Q.C.M.G. 

s 

. . 26 Capt. Hon. Fred. W. Qroy . Constantinople, 15th. “^ily 

. 60 Capt. Robt^faunsell . Malta, 30th July 

• . 50 Capt. Hugh Pigott, C.B. . Malta 

. 42 Capt. Hon. R. S. Dundas , sailed 10 JuL off Oporto 14 Attg. 

. . 120 Capt. Peter Rainier, C.B. , Malta 

• 2 Lieut. II. Schomberg . . Malta 

. . 18 Com. Hon. Arthur Buncombe Malta 

. 10 Com. Chas. Hoiham • . Corfu 

4 « 46 Capt. Edmund Lyons . NaupHa 

, 74 Capt. Hon. Josccline Percy. C.B. Constantinople. 15th July • 

. . 18 Com. John Gape , • Gibraltar, 8th Aug. 

, 10 Com. William Smith (e) , Gibraltar, saRod for Eng. 7 Aug, 

. . 28 Capt. Sir John Franklin. Knt. Malta 

, '18 Com, Abr. M. Hawkins , Malta 

. . 16 Cmn. Sir Geo. Young, Bart. . Malta 

• 120 Capt. Sir ILF. Senhouse. K,C. 11 Malta 

• . 18 Com. William Hargood . sailed I9th June 

« 18 Com. Hon. Geo. Grey , Tripoli 

• . 28 Capt. Geo. B. Martin, C.B. , Malta. Slat July. 


WEST INDIA, HALIFAX, AND NEWFOUNDLAND BTATIONa 

Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.D. 

Arachno . , 18 Com. Wm. Gapper Agar . Demerara, beginning of July 

Ariadne . . • 28 Capl. Chat les Phillips . Halifax, 28th July 

Bermuda (yacht) . , Capt.SirT.Uaher.Kt.C.B.K.O.H.BBrinuda 

Blanche . . *46 Capt. A. Faruuhar, C.B. K.11. Barbadoes 

Cockburn . . 1 Lieut. Chas. llolbrook . Lakes 

Columbine . • 18 Com. Hen. O. Love , . Halifax 

Comus ... 18 Com. Wm. Price Hamilton . 

Dispatch . . .16 Com. Geo. Daniell , . St. Thomas 

Firefly . . . 3 Lieut. John' J. M'Donell . Bahamas 

Fly . . • .18 Com. Petfer M'Quhor . • Havanna 

Forte ... 44 Capt. W. 0. Pell . . • sailed fur Bermuda 18th Aug. 

Gaunet . . . 18 Com. John B. Maxwell • Jamaica, 20th June 

Kaisgaroo . . 3 Lieut. Fred. Gilly . . • Nassau 

Larne . • . 18 Com. Wm. Sidney Smith . arrived at Jamaica 2dth JuUe 

Magnideent . . 4 Lieut. John Paget . • Jamaica 

Minx ... 3 Lieut. Geo. Gover MioR • Jamaica 

Monkey . . Jamaica 

Nimble ... 5 Lieut. Chafles Bolton , • Jamaica 

Pallas . . . 42 Capt. Wm. Walpole . • Barbadoes. 6th July, going to Jamaica 

Pearl . • .20 Com. Robert Gordon . . Barbadoes 

Pickle ... 5 Lieut. 6 . Bugot ^ • . Bahamas 

Pincher ... 5 Lieut. Wm. Crooke . • Halifax, 2dth July 

Racehorse • . 18 Com, F. V. Cotton . . Nassau 

Sapphire . , . 28 Capt. Hon. G. W. R. Trtfhslt . Newfoundland 

Serpent. « . 16 Com. J. C. Symonds . . roiled 20th July 

8HilpJack . • • 5 Lieut. Willoughby Shortland . Bahamas 

Speedwell • • 5 I, lent, Chai. 11. NorrlngtOn Maratiham 

Iweed . • .20 Com. Allen Bertram . . Ptirt-au-Prince, Hayti 

VxRjroK • . 50 Capt. Sir G. A. Westphul, K.t. Halifax, 28th July 

Victor . . . 18 Com. Robert Rutaelf • • Barbadoet, ^4Ui June. 
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m 




Ships. 
Algerine ' 
Cockatrice 
Dublin . 

Hornet 

Pylad^ 

Rattlesnake 

Snmarang 
Satellite • 
Snake . 
SPARTIATB 

Tyne 


Alligator • 
Curacoa . 
Harrier , 
Hyacinth 
Imogene . 
Magicienne 
Met.villk 
Wolf . 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 


Rear>j|dxniral Sir Michael Seymour, 3art., K.C^B. 


Guns. Commanders, Diatribution. 

« 10 Com. Hon. John F. F. De Roos Bahia, 16th April] 

• 6 lifeut. Wm. Lee Rees . Rio Janeiro 

. 50 Copt. Rt. Hun. I.d.J.Townshend Lima, 28th March 

6LUt.Franci,K.CogMan . Monte Video & Rio 


18 Com. E. Blankley 
28 Capt. Chas. Graham • 

28 Capt. Chas. H. Paget 
18 Com. Robt. Smart, K.H. 
16 Com. Wm. Robertson (Jb^ 
76 Capt. Robert Tait . , 

28 Capt. Chas. Hope • ^ 


16th jfl^>ril, Monte Video 
i 23d Dec. sailed for Lima and Cali- 
i fornia— expected home 

Rio Janeiro 
sailed 17th June 
sailed 15lh June 
Rio Janeiro, 6th June 
sailed from Lima i4th April. 


EAST INDIA STATION. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B. 

. 28 Capt. Geo. R. Lambert , • Madras 

. 26 Capt. Da\ id Dunn . . Manilla 

. 18 Com. S. L. H. Vassall . . Madras 

. 18 Com. Fras. Price Blackwood Sailed from Madeira, 2d June 

. 28 Capt. Price Blackwood . , Sydney 

, 24 Capt. James H. Plumridgo Calcutta 

. 74 Capt. Henry Hart , * Madias, arrived from Bombay 3d Mari 

« 18 Com. Wm. Hamlcy • • Singapore. 


Asia . 
Castor . 
Conway • 
Donegal 
Nautilus I 
Nimrod 
Orestes « 
Stag I 
Talavera , 
Viper , 


LISBONeSTATION. 

Rear-Admiral William Parker, C.B. 

84 Capt. Peh'r Richards . Lisbon, 13th Aug. 

36 Capt. Rt. Hon. Ld. John Hay otf Oporto 14th Aug. 
28 Capt. Henry Eden . , ditto ‘ 

78 Capt. Arthur Funshawe » Lisbon, 13th Aug. 

10 Com. Rt, Hon. Lord G. Paulet off OjwTto 14tli Ang. 
20 Com. Rt. lion. Lord Ed. Russell uo. 31st July 

18 Capt. W, N. Glascock . , do. 14th Aug, 

46 ('apt. Nicholas Lockyer, C.B. Lisbon, 13th Aug. 

74 Capt. Edw. Chetham, C3. . ditto 

6 Lieut. H. James . , # ditto 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND COAST OP AFRICA STATION. 


Rear-Admiral Frederick Warren, C.B. 


Badger • 

Brisk 

Britomnrt , 

Charybdis , 
(hirlew . 

Fair Rosamond 
Griffon 
Isis 

Pelonis , 

Talbot . 
Ukdaukted 


• I 10 Com. Geo. F. Stow • 

• • 3 Lieut. Josiah Thompson 

, . 10 Lieut. W. H. Quin 

I . 3 Lieut. Rob, B. Crawfurd 

. . 10 Com. Hen. D. Trotter . 

{sdhoonef) . Lieut, G. Rose 
. . 3 Lieut. James E. Parlby . 

• , 50 Capt. Jas. Polkinghome 

. . 18 Com. 11 ichard Meredith . 

. . 46 Capt. Edw. Harvey • • Simon’s Bay, 


. Simon’s Bay 
Coast of Africa 
, ditto • 
ditto 

, llth May, Fernando Po 
sailed lUth July, via Lisbon 
, 2d May, Fernando Po 
Mauritius, beginning of May 
16th May sailed for Mauritius 


PARTICULAR SERVICE, 


Leveret . 
Pantaloon 

Pike 

Savage 

Sparrow , 
Trinculo 


10 Lieut. W. F. Lapidge , 

• 10 Lieut. J. e.Golpoys . • 

12 Lieut. Arthur Brooking . 

, 10 Lieut. Robert Loney 

10 Lieut, C. W'. Riley • . 

1 , 18 Com, Thompwii(«effi»p) . 


off Oporto 14th Aug. 

( Falmouth, arrived from Lisbon and 
t Oporto 21st Aug. 
sailed for (^ortd and Lisbon 17 Aug. 
7(h June, off Oporto 
( Portsmouth, arrived from lisbon 
I and Oporto 2l8t Aug. 
sailed from Gamblk r4th Juno fqr 
Sierra Leone. 
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SURVEYING VESSELS, 

****?•• Gum. Commandera. IDiatrlbvtion. 

« ,• . 6 Com. Edw. Belcher . « Port9inottth, refitting 

^acon ... 8 Com. Richard Copeland • Mediterranean 

Beagle • , . 10 Com. Robert Fitzroy . • South America 

Fairy .• ... 10 Com. Wm. Hewett . . North Sea 

Investigator . . 2 Master feSurv. Geo. Thomas . Shetland Islands 

• • • 4 Lieut. Edw. Barnet . . arriv^ at New Providence Uth June 

Mastin ... 6 Lieut. Thomas Graves . ♦ Mediterranean ♦ 

Tliunder ... 6 Com. Richard Owen • • We.st Indies 

Raven ... 4 Lieut, W. Arlett . • , Mediterranean. 


African . 
Alban . . 

Garron 

Columbia • 
Comet 
Confiance 
Dee 

Ucho . . 

Fir(‘brand . 
Firefly . 
P'lamer • 

Hermes . . 

Lightning • 
Messenger « 
Meteor , 

Phnenix . 

Pluto . 

Rhadamanthus 

Salamander 


STEAM-VESSELS. 


• 1 . Tiieut. James Harvey 

n . . Lieut. Andrew Kennedy 

* 2 . Lieut. John DufllU 

. . 2 . Roliert Ede 

. . . T. Allen 

. . 2 f Lieut. John Mid. Waugh 

. 4 . Com. Robert Oliver (b) 

, . 2 . Lieut. Robert Otway 

. 6 . Li<*iit. Wm. Geo. Buchanan 

. ... Lieut. Thos. Bnldock 

. 6 . cldeut. Richd. Bastard 

. ... Lieut John Wright 

. . . J. Allen 

. . . . J. King 

. 2 . Lieut. W. H. Symons 

. ... Com. R. Oliver. . 

. 1 . Lieut. Thomas Ross Sullivan (acting") 

. . 4 . (^)m. George Evans 

. 4 . Com. II. T. Austin 


SLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 


Astrea 

Barracouta 

Briseis 

L!alvpso 

Eclipse 

Emulous 

Ooldflnch 

Lapwing 

Lyra 

Mutino 

Nightingale 

Ojiossnm 

Pigeon 

Plover . 

Reindeer 

Renard . 

Riualdo 

Sheldrake 

Skylark 

Swallow 

Thais 


fi • Capt. William King, superintendent 
6 . Lieut. R. B. James 
6 . Lieut. John Downey 
. . Lieut. Richd. Peyton 

4 . Lieut. C. W. G. GrUWn 
4 . Lieut. Went. P. Crokc 
6 , Lieut, Edward Collier 

6 . Lieut G, B. Forster 
6 . Lieut, James St. John 
4 . Lieut Richard Pawlc 
6 . Lieut. George- Fortescue 

4 , Lieut. Robert Peter 
4 . Lieut. John Binney 
4 . Lieut. Wm. Downey 
6 , IJeut. H. P. Dickon 
6 , Lieut. Geo, Dunsford 
4 . Lieut. John Hill (fl) 

4 . Lieut. A. R. S. Passingham 
4 . Lieut. Chas. P. Ladd 
6 . Lieut. Smyth Griffith 
4 . Lieut Charles Church. 


FITTING FOR SERVICE. 


Rapid 

Racer 

Wasp 


10 Ideut. F. Patten 
16 Com. J. Hope 
18 (Jom. James Burney . 


Portsmouth 

ditto 

ditto. 
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STATIONS OF THE BSITISH ARHT. 


[Where two places are mel tioned, the last-named U that at which the Beserye Companies of 
i r the Hegiments are stationed.] 


let Life Guards— ‘Knij^htsbridgei 
2d ditto— Windsor. 

Boyai Horse Guards— Regent’s Pmrk. 

1 St Dragoon Guards — Brighton. 

2d ditto — Nottinghaii|« 

9d do^— Birmingham* 

4th do. — Cahlr. 

5th do.— Dublin. 
f)th do. — Dundalk. 

7th do.— Bullincolllg. 

1st Dragoons — Exeter. 

2d do.— York. 

3d do.— Ipswich. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

6th do. — Edinburgh. 

7th Hussars — Hamilton. 

8th do.— Gloucester. 

2th Lancers — Longford. 

10th Hussars — D^iblin. 

11th LV^ht Dragoons— Bengal. 

12lh Lancers— Manchester. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14lh do. — Dublin. 

15th Hussars— Cork. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards [1st hatt.]— Westminster. 
Do. (2d buttation] — Kniglitsbridge. 

Do. [dd battaliouj — Windsor. 

Coldstream Guards [Istbatt.] — King's Mews. 
Do. [2d battaliodj — Bristol { on route to Lond. 
Scotch Fusilier Guards [1st battalion] — Th^ 
Tower. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

let Foot [1st battalion]— St. Lucia j Stirling. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Glasgow. 

2d do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

Sd do. — Bengal ; Ohathum. 

4th do.— New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do.— Gibraltar; Templemore. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta: Portsmouth. 

Sth do. — Bermuda ; Stockport. 

2th do. — Mauritius ; Fermoy. 

10th do.— Corfu ; Cork, 
lllhdo. — Zantej Brecon. 

I2ih do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do. — Athlone. 

15th do.— Montreal ; Carlisle. 

16th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham 
iKth do. — Haydock Lodge. 

I9th do. — Trinidad j Sunderland. 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

2lHt do. — Chatham; oid. by Detach. to N. S. 
22cl(lo. — Jamaica; Plymouth. [Wales. 

23d do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24lh do. — Montreal ; Tynemouth. 

2dth do.— Demeraru } Berwick. 

26th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

27 th do.— Enniskillen. 

28th do. — Limerick. 

do. — Mauritius ; Cork. , 

30lh do.— Galway. 

31st do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

S2d do.— Quebec ; Templemore. 

33d do. — Weedon. 

d4th do.— New Brunswick f Drogheda. 

35th do.— Blackburn. 

36th do.— Antigua; Cork. 

37ih do.— Jamaica; Nenagh. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Cliatham. 

39ih do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; CJiathom. 


4l8t Foot— Madras ; Chatham, 

42d do<— Malta! Greenlaw. 

43d do.— Waterford. 

44th dor— Bengal) Chatham. 

45th do.— Madras ; Chatham* 

46th do.— At Sea ; Chatha<u. 

47th do.— Mullingar. 

4Sth do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

, 49th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do. — Chatham ; ordered by detachments 
r. to New South Wales. 

Slat do. — Corfu ; Gosport. 

'o2d do. — Belfast. 

63d do.— Gibraltar; Hull. 

54th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

55*h do. — Madras; Chatham. 

56th do. — Jltmuica ; Kinsale. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58lh do.— Ceyloii i Buttevant. 

69th do. — Dublin. 

^oOth do, [Ist battalion]— Gibraltar; Limerick. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

61st do. — Ceylon; Cork. 

62d do. — Aladras; Chatham. 

6ad do.— New South Wales; Chatham. 

64ih do • — Fermoy ; Mullingar. 

63th do — Barbadoes ; ]..imerick. 

66th do.— Kingston, U. C.; Fermoy. 

67th do. — Barbadoes Limerick. 

6Hth do. — Newry. 

69th do.— St. Vincent ; Kinsale. 

70th do. — Cork ; ordered to Cape of G. Hope. 
71st do.— Bermuda ; Fort George. 

72d do.— Cape of Good Hope; Perth. 

73d do. — Malta ; Jersey. 

74th do.— Dublin. 

75th do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Bristol. 

76th do. — Kinsale; to relieve 93d at Barbadoes. 
77th do.f— Jamaica ; Tralee. 

78fh do, — Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79ih do.— York, Upper Canada; Dundee. 

SUth do. — Naas. 

81«t do. — Templemore. 

62d do, — Edinburgh. 

83d do. — Dublin. 

84th do.— Jamaica; Gosport. 

85ih no.— Manchester. 

86ih do.— Berbice ; Portsmouth. 

67th do.— Mauritius ; Devonport* 

88th do.— Corfu ; iiiheerness. 

89th do. — Cork. 

90th do.— Kilkenny. 

Olst do.— Fermoy. 

U2d do, — Cork ; I^ondond.; und.ord.for Glbral. 
93ddo^-( — Barliadoes; Aberdeen. 

94th do. — Malta; Portsmouth. 

96th do.— Corfu ; Clmtham. 

96th do.— Halifax* N. S.. 5 Sheernew. , 

97th do.— Ceyltm ; Youghall. 

98ih do.— Cape of Good .Hope ; Plymouth. 

99th do. — Mauritius ; Boyle ; ordered to E.I, 
Rifle Brigade [Ist battalion]- Halifax, N. S. ; 
Chatham. 

Do. [ad battalion] — Corfu ; Dover. 

Royal Stuff Corps — Hythe. 

COLONIAL CORPS, 

1st West India Regiment— Trinidad. 

2d do, — New Providence. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape AJounted Riflemen— Cape of Good 
Hope 

Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone 
Royal Newfoundland and Veteran Conpanirs 
— Newfoundland. 

Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


1 77th and 93d to return to England early la 1834 


* To relieve 77th at Jamaica. 



PEOMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PEOMOTIONS. 

COMMANDKR. 

John 'Wiuhington, 

Lieutenant!. 

F. B. Ilankey. 

H. Bunbiiry. • 

J. 0. Pearce. 

Henry Gaitskell. 

C. T. Hill. 


Purses. 
£. Harris. 


Assist AKT jSusMoiri. 


James Hussey , 

C. D. A. Newman 

R. Handyside 

John Belcher, M.D 

J. H. Martin 

W. B. Dolling 

H. H. Hammond. 

J. A. Mould 

James Salmon 

J. A. Bees 

A. Yeoman 

A. Browning 

R. Chambey 

James Chalmers ^ 


..AMa. 

..Victory. 

.. Do. 

. . Do. 

..AsU. 

.. Do. 

. .PlymouthHot. 
..Spey packet. 
.'.Romney. 
..San Josef, 

.. Do. 

.. H 


Pursers. 

Thomas Rowe 

£. Harris 



APPOINTMENTS. 


EOYAL MARINES. 


Vice Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart. S.C.B. 
to be CommandcrdnXhicf at the Nore. 

Captain. 

Edward Barnard. Ocean. 

Commander. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut ..Codoksl. 

Major John WoUidge, vice Bunea placed on 
the reserved half-pay. 

Major. 

Brevet-Mi\ior Wm. Ramsay, vice Wolridge. 


W. P. Stanley .Dee steamer. 

Lieutenants. 

J. G. MacKenzie .Caledonia. 

•— Lake Oo. 

Peter Duthy •.Wasp. 

P.H. Dyke Do. 

■^Chambers Rarer. 

Hon. H. A. Murray Endymiou. 

J. L. Parkin..... Ocean. 

W.G. Field Do. 

R. B. James Spey packet 

W. P. Croke Pandora do. 

— ■ Baker Coast Guard. 



W.Shallard (sup,) Victory. 


Masters. 


J. Huntley Racer. 

G. H. Hall (acting) Ranid, reapp. 

O. Burney Caledonia. 

T. Thomas Revenge. 

J. Sprent Forte. 

£. A. King Wasp. 


Suroeons. 

J. W. Johnson, M.D 

A. Millar (acting) 

J. E, Risk ..,...; 

A, Osborne 


.Wasp. 

.Donegal. 

.Ord.nymontli. 

,C<»hsh.FairUe, 


Captain. 

Capt. John Howett, from the unattached half- 
pay, vice Ramsay. 

Second Lieutenanti, 

E. Walter. 

James Piers. 


ARMY. 


war-office, Jul? 26, 1833. 

SdRegt, of Drag. Guards. -'-Oapt. J. Davis 
fro® h. p. unot. to be Paymaster, vice C. J* 
Furloim, who each. 

4th Regt. of Light Drug.-Lieut. P. C. Pyers, 
from the 4yth legt. to be Lieut, vice W, ffldp. 
with, who each. 

Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards.— Capt. G. 
B. Mat^w from the 70th regt. to be Lieni and 
C^t. vice Cotton, who each. 

3d Foot.— Ensign S. Dauiid, to be Lieut, by 
p. vice M. C. Golden, «ho retires ; 0. N. Chat- 
terton, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. vice Daniel. 

7th Foot.— Secoud-Ueut. H. S. Kerr, fiim 
the 60th regt. to he Lieut, by p. vice ^ Bari of 
Rothes, who retires. 

36th Foot.— Seijt.-Major W. W, Clarke, In be 
Adittt witli the rank uf Ensign, vke J, D, H, 
flayi ^'ho resigns the Adjut, only; 



llo 


PROMOTIONS AVO^APPOtNTMBNTS. [s^PP. 


H. OiUman, Gent, to be Ensign^ 
by n. vbe H. T. Bowen, wlio retires. 

43d Foot.— Hon. C. R. Wpst, to be Ensign, 
by p. vice H. W. Banbury, pVom. 

4/th Foot— Lieut. W. Skipwitli, from the 4th 
Light Drag, to be Lieut, vice F. C. Fyers, wlio 
exch. 

54th Foot— Lieut P, Clarke, to be Capt. 
Without p. vice R. Stewart, dec. ; Lieut. R. T. 
R, Pattoun, to bo AiBut. vice Clarke, prom. ; 
Ensign S. Reed, to be Lieut, vice Pattoun, app. 
" “ ' ; Cornet A. Macdonald, from the h. p. 

f ht Drag, to be Ensign, vice Reed. 

'oot — 11. Edwards, Gent, to be Ensign, 
by p. vice A. Campbell, whose app. has not 
taken place. 

60th Foot — Capt. T. Crombie, from the 7i^th 
regt to be Capt. vice C. H. Churchill, who 
exch. ; H. Maitland, Gent, to be Second-Lieut. 
by p. vice Kerr, prom, in the 7th regt 
70th Foot.— Capt. W. Cotton, from the Cold- 
stream Guards, to be (5ai)t. vice Mathew, who 
exch. 

70th Foot— Cant C. II. Chiirehill, from the 
60th regt. to be Capt. vice Cromhie, wlio exch. 

80th Foot— Ensign J. Scully, to be Lieut hy 
p. vice Thomas, who retires; G. D. Pack, Gent, 
to 1)6 Ensign, by p. vice Scully. 

TTnattached. — Ensign H. W. Bunbury, fiom 
.the 43d regt. to be Lieut, by p. 

July 30. 


Royal Sherwood Foresters, or Nottingham 
Militia. — John Sherwin Sherwin, Esq., to be 
Major; Henry Porter Lowe, Esq., and John 
Bagshaw Taylor, Esq. to be Captains. 


DOWNING-STREET, Auo. 1. 

The King has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoint Lieut.-Gen. Sii I'liomiis 
.Dallas, of the Phist India Company’s army, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Military Older of the Bath, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the said Order. 


WAR-OFFICE, Auo. 2. 

6th Drag. Guards.— Comet E. T. H. Cham- 
bers, to be Lieut, by p. vice R. S. Wanlell, who 
retires ; G. Colquitt, Gent, to be Cornet, by p, 
vice*Chambers. 

nth Foot.— StafF-A-ssist.-Surg, Di Leonard, to 
be Surg. \ ice Moore, dec. 

32d Foot. — Ensign R. Campbell, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice A. R. G. Thomas, who retires; J. E. 
W. Inglis, Gent, to bo Ensign, byp. vice Camp- 
bell. 

34th Foot,— Ensign R. W. Byron, to be Lieut, 
without J). vice J. Arnold, dec.; Geutlcmau 
Cadet WT E. James, from the Royal Mil. Coll, 
to lie Ensign, vice Byron, 

48th Foot.— Lieut. W. Codd, to be Capt. 
without p. vice J.^ W. Duke, dec. ; Lieut. R. 
Woodhouse, to be 'Capt. without p. vice Codd, 
whose prom, has not taken place ; Ensign W. 
,A. Hicks, from b. p. of the 98th regt. to be 
' Ensign, vice Daly. 

60ui Foot.— H. Stapleton, Gent, to be Ensign, 
liy p. vice O. Foskott, who rotiros. 

55th Foot— Capt. T. Harrison, from h. p. of 
the 8d West India Regt. to be Capt. vice U. N . 
Bqyes, who exch. 

l(8th Foot— Staff- A88i8t.-Surg. J. R. Taylor, 
to bo As8ist.>Surg. viee J. Huggins, who retires 
upon h. p. 1 

69th Foot— Gentleman Cadet W. Walker, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, without 
p. vice Muudell, app. A4|ut ; Ensign St. John 
Mundell, to be A4jut*with the rank of Lieut 
Aice Newell, dec. 


76th Foot.— Ensign F. S. Frittie, to be Lieut 
without p. viQc Goekemft, app. Adjut. ; Gent 
Cadet R. w. Hopkins, from the Royal Mil. Coll, 
to 1)0 Ensign, vice Prittio ; Lieut. W. W. • J, 
Cockcraft, to be Adjut. vice Ross, prom. 

82d Foot — Lieut W. S. Rawson, to be Capt. 
by I). vice E. G. Stokes, who retires ; Ensign J, 

G. Holmes, to be Lieut, by p. vice Rawson ; E, 
B. Hale, Gent, to be Ensign, by p vice Holmes. 

83d Foot. — Ensign E. D’Alton, to be Lieut, 
by p. V ice J. J. E. Hamilton, w'ho retires ; T. 
R. Derinzy, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. vico 
D’Alton. * 

86th Foot— Capt H. W. Wigmore, from the 
2d West India Regt. to be Capt vice W. Lyon, 
who retires upon the h. p. of the 6th Wc:»t 
India Regt. 

* 2d West India Regt.— Capt. T. Tait, frouj 
the, h. p. 6th West India Regt. to be Capt. vico 
Vi igmore, app. to 86th icgt. 

IJospital Staff. — C. Pine, Gent to be Staff- 
Assist.-Suvgf'vice J. R. Taylor, app. to the 68th 
regt. ; K. M'Caskill, Gent, to be Sfaff-Assi.st.- 
Surg. vice D. Leotard, prom, in the 11th Foot. 

Memorandum. — I’he dale of Lieut If. D. 
bibb’s ])romotion in the 48th regt. is the 23d 
March, instead of the 21st ApriL 
The nam(‘ of the Ensign w'ho has retired 
from the 401 h regt. is W. B. Bowen, and not 

H. T. Bowen, as stated in the Gazette of the 
26th July. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Auo. 6. 

Royal Regt. of Artilleiy. — Second-Capt. and 
Adjut, Basil Robinsun Heron, to be Capt. vice 
Parker, retired on h. p. ; First-Lieut. Robert 
Longmore Garstin, to be Second-Capt. vico 
Heron; Secoud-Lieut. Gilbert John Lane Bu- 
chanan, to be Fust-Lieut. vice Garstin. 

WAR-OFFICE, Auo. 9. 

Scots Fusilier Regt. of Foot Guards. — Capt. 
lion. John, Craven Westenra, to be Capt. and 
Lieut. -Col. by p. vice Sir Arch. J. Murray, 
Bart, who retires ; Lieut. Maik James Gambier, 
to bo Lieut, and Capt, l)y p. ^ico Westonra; 
Ensign Henry Bertie Tollcmacbe, from the 47th 
fool, to be Ensign and Lieut, by p. vice Gam- 
bier; Qimrtcrmaster-Serjt. Joseph Aston, to bo 
Quartet master, vice Chailes Weston, who retires 
upon h. p. 

Ist Foot,— Capt. Tliomas Arthur Blair, from 
the h. p. unat. to bi^ Cai)t. vice John Ross, w ho 
exch. rcc. the dif. 

I5th Foot.— Ensign Goo. Parker, to be Lieut, 
by 1 ). vice Sockett, who retires ; Henry Grierson, 
Gent to bo Ensign, by p. vice Parker. 

38th Foot— Lieut. Nicliolas Horsley, from the 
h. p. of the 9l8t foot, to be Lieut vice Henry 
Ogle Lewis, w^ho has retired, receiving a com- 
. muted allow uuce for his commission. ^ 

40lh Foot— Ensign William Balfour, from 
the 82d foot to be Ensign, vice Henry Gillmau, 
who exch. 

42d Foot. — Ensign Andrew David Alston 
Stewart, to bo Lieut, by p. vice Graham, prom, 
to an unat company; A iholl Wentworth Mac- 
donald, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. viee Stewart. 

47th Foot. — Henry Arkwright Gent, to be 
Ensign, by p. vice Henry Buitie Tollemache, 
app. to the Scots Fusiliei Guards. 

48th Foot.— John Moore Ross, Gont, to ho 
Ensign, by p. vico Cromwell Hicks, who retires. 

SOUi Foot.— Lieut George Willoughby Da^ y 
O’Hara, to be Capt by p. vice Heni 7 Shura, 
who retires; Ensign Andrew Baxter, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice O’llara; William Knowdes, 
Gent to be Ensign, by p, vice Sonthcote Man- 
sergh, who retires. 



PROMOTIONS appointments. 


Ul 
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55tU Foot.->Capt. lamat Watson Boyes, from 
the h. p. unat. to be Capt. vice Thomas Har- 
rison. who retires. 

56th Foot.<-»Patrick Fleming, Esq. on a re- 
tire allowance as Surg. to be Paymaster, vice 
Grant, app. to the 80th regt. 

73d Foot.-— Cajpt. John Robert Budgen. from 
h. p. of the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. vice 
Francis Barrallier, who cxch. 

Slid Foot.— Ensign Henry Gillman, from the 
40th regt. to be Ensign, vice Balfour, who cxch. 

85th Foot.— Ensign Henry Rowlcs, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice John James, who retires; 
Artiuir John Puck, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. 
vice Rowles. 

94th Foot.— Capt. Corbet Cotton, from the 2d 
West India rest, to be Capt. vice Hon, Henfy 
Booth Grey, wiio retires upon h. n. uuat. * 

98th Foot.— Lieut James Bell Kingsley, from 
the Ceylon regt. to be Lieut, vice Bolton Kd\|. 
Stretch, who retires upon li, p. of the 7tli regt. 

2<l West India Regt.— Capt. Ch|p. Andrews, 
from h. p. unat. to be Capt. vice Cotton, app. to 
the 94th regt. « 

Ceylon Regt.— Lieut^ James Wallis Loft, from 
h. p. of the 7th regt. to be Lieut, vice Kingsley § 
upn. to the 98th regt. 

Unattached. — Lieut. Tliomas James Graham, 
from the 42d regt. to bo Capt. by p. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Auo. 9. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. — Gentleman Cadet 
William George Ilaralcy, to bo Second-Lieut. 
with temporary rank ; Gentleman Cadet Andrew 
Beatty, to be Second-Lieut. with temporary 
rank. 


WAR-OFFICE, Auo. 16. 

7th Regt. of Drag. Guards. — Lieut. Robert 
Richardson, to be Capt. by p. vice Elton, who 
retires. 

To be Lieutenants by p. ;— Cornet John Hope 
Gibsone, vice Atkinson, wlio retires; Cornet 
James William Hunter, vice Richardson. 

To bo Cornets by p. : — Frederick John Wm. 
Viscount Kilcoursie, vice Gibsone; Edward 
Codrington, Gent, vice Hunter. 

12th Regt. of Light Drag.— Caiit. Christoplier 
Thomas Bird, fiom the h. p. of 22d Light Drag, 
to be Capt, vice Frederick Moore, who exch. 

Ist Foot. — Lieut. Alexander Barry Mont- 
gomery, to be Capt. by p. vice Blair, who 
retires ; Ensign Francis Gregor Urquhart, to be 
Lieut, by p, vice Montgomery; Lieut. Joliii 
Gordon, from tl»e 6th foot, to lie Lieut, vice 
Lucas, who exch.; Gentleman Cadet Henry 
Draper Neville, from the Royal Mil. \Joll. to 
to be Ensign, by p. vice Urquhart. 

3d Foot.— Lieut. George Mackay, from the 
h. p. of the 82d regt. to be Lieut, vice Urquhart, 
whose app. has not taken place. 

6th Foot. — Lieut. Francis Lucas, frbm the 1st 
foot, to be Lieut, vice Gordon, wlio exch. 

50th Foot.— George Cobban, Gent, to bo Ens. 
by p. vice Baxter, prom. 

69th Foot.— Edward Hemphill, Gent, to bo 
Ensign by p. vice Sutton, who retires. 

7^ Foot— Lieut. -Col. George Macdonell, 
from the h. p. of Inspecting Field-Oflicer of 
Militia, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Sir Neil Douglas, 
K.C.H. who exch. 

2d West India Regt.— Serjeant-Major John 
Pottg, to be Quartermaster, vice John Wliitty, 
deceasetl. 


Cape Mounted Riflemen.*— Ensira 
Donovan, to be Lieut, without p. vice ! ^ . 

deceaiied; Robert Manners Sparks»^ Gent, to be 
Ensign, vice Donwan. 

Memoranda.— Inie Christian nomes of Comet 
Colquit, of the 5th Drag. Guards, are Goodwin 
Charles. 

The Christian names of Ensign Arkwright, 
of the 47th foot, are Ferdinand William, and 
not Henry. 

The app. of Capt. Blair, to the 1st fbot, op 
the 9th of August, 1833, should have been vice 
John Cross, and not John Ross, * 

, The name of the Lieut, from the 43d fbot, 
^p. Capt. unat. on the 9th of August, 1833, ia- 
Xhomos Graham, 


Auo. 23. 

3d Regt. of Light Drag.— Lieut. Theopliiluf 
Levett, to be Capt. by p. vice Richardson, -who 
retires ; Cornet J. Drummond Baring, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Levett ; Walter Unett, Gent, 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Baring. 

10th Light Drag. — Capt. IRm. F. Petre.from 
h. p. unat. to be Capt. vice Hon. Wm. "Horsley 
Beresford, who exch. 

12th Light Drag.— Lieut. Hon. Chas. Robert 
Weld Forester, to be Capt. by p. vice Bird, wha 
retires ; Cornet Algernon Peyton, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Forester ; Hon. Robert Needham, to 
be Cornet, by p. vice Peyton. 

1st or Grenadier Regt, of Foot Gds. — Lieut, 
and Capt. C. Stuart, to ha A^jut. vice Douglas, 
who resigns the Adjut. only. 

ist Foot.— Capt. Thomas Graham, from tlie 
h. p. unat. to be Capt. vice John Tracey Hole- 
^rook, who exch. rec. tlie dif. 

3d Foot.— l.ieut, James Talbot Aircy, from 
the 30th regt. to be Lieut, vice Thorpe, w’ho 
exch. 

7th Foot. — Paymaster Stephen Blake, from 
the 42d regt. to be Paymaster, vice Macdougall, 
who exch. 

BOtli Foot.— Lieut. Wm, Thorpe, from tbe 3d 
regt. to bo Lieut, vice Airey, who excli, 

36th Foot. — Staff-Surgeon William Pinkstan 
O’Reilly, from h. p. to be Surg. vice 1^’alker,, 
upp. to tile 92d regt. 

42d Foot.— Paymaster Wm. Adair Macdou- 
gall, from tlie 7th regt. to be Paymaster, vice 
Blake, who exch. 

6-ith Foot. — Lieut. Geo, Duberley, to be Capt. 
by p, vice Walsh, who retires; Ensign Charms 
Norris, to be Lieut, by p. vice Duberley; Jamea 
Logan, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. \ice Norris. 

73d Foot.— Capt. Wm. Atkin, from h, p, 
unat, to be Capt. vice Budgen, who retires. 

79th Foot. — Ensign Janies Cockburn, to be 
Lieut by p. vice Boyle, prom.; R. F. Orde, 
Gent, to be Ensign, by p, vice Cockburn. 

92d Foot.— Surg. J. H. Walker, M.D. from 
the 36th regt. to be Surg. vice A. An^son, 
M.D. who retires upon h. p. ; Staff- Aislst.- 
Surg. A. M'Gregor, to be Assist -Surg. 

Unattached.— Lieut Hon. R, Boyle, from 
Che 79ih regt. to be Capt. by p. 

Hospital Staff,— Brevet Inspector J. Erly, 
M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hospitals in 
the West Indies only, vice Dr. Baxter, wlio 
lias retired upon h. p. ; Deputy'Inspector-Ge- 
ucral Sir Andrew Hailidiiy, M.D. from the h. p., 
to be Deputy-Inspeclor-General of Hospitals^ 
vice Dr. Erly. 

Memorandum.— The appointment of Staff- 
AssUt-Surg. M'Gregor, to be Assist-Surg. in 
the 12th foot, as stated in the Gazette cl 
5th ultimo, has not taken place. 
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BIKTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEAIMS. 


BlftTIlS, 

Ptb. at Poottomallce. tbe Lady of lieut. 

B* M'Loroih. 38ih j%gt; of a daughter. 

At^CbrfU, Lady Woodford, wife of M«jor« 
Qeam Sir A. Woodford, K.C.B. of a son. 

Jfoae 1, at Qlairow, the Lady of Lieut, ilugh 
Price, R.N. of a ^ughter. 

July 9, at St. Anne’s. Barbadoes, the Lady of 
Lieut^CoL Wilson, 65th rest, of a son. 

At Banagher, the Lady of Capt. G. Yandeleur 
Creagh, Slat regt. of a dauehtei;. 

At Sheppertoiii, cotmty of Clare. Idie Lady of 
Gapi John Gahbott, h. p. of 88th regt. of a 
dmhter. 

At Rielkmond House. Tenmlemore, the Lady 
of the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Ellis. 60th Rides, oi 
d SKt, ^ 

At K-ilSttsh, county of Glare, the Lady of Capt. 
Pack, 84th reel, of a son. 

At Woolwich, the Lady of Lieut, and AdjuU 
P^ps. R.M. of a son. 

Juty 30. at Hampton Court Palaee, the Lady 
of Capt. Baird. 13th Hnssara, of a daughter. 

Aug. 5. at Northbrook Houae. near Exeter, 
the of M^or Hodgson, of a daughter. 

Aag; 6. at Weymouth, the Lady of Lieut 
Carey, R.N. of a daughter. 

Aug. 8. at Geneva, the Lady of Capt. Basil 
H^. RN. of a son. , 

Aug. SO. at Chelsea, the Lady of James 
Sjpttnott Bsq. B N. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

• AOCalenttB. Capt. G. B. Cormae. 3d Bufft. 
to Mias H. Moling. 

Feb, S7, at Madras, Capt. C. L. Boilean, 
Rifle Ren^ment, to Amelia, oidy child of the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of 
Ma<hraa. 

June 13, at Malta. Cimt Thomas R. Baker, 
7tk Royal Pusiiiera. to Mary Frances, youngest 
dlMfflvter Of Uie htte Cofonel Anderson Mor- 
shed. Royal Engineers. 

At St George’s. Hanorer Smtaie, Capt T. 
F. StrsPBffways, R.R.A. to Sophia, daughter of 
tilie late B. Harene. Esq. of Footscray Place, 

July 9S, Lieut Edward Crean Lyndi, 14th 
Regt to Catherine, eldest daughter of the late 
Maurice Lynch, Esq. of Mount Delvin, county 
Galway. 

At Jersey, Lieut. O. B. CAiw, 73d Regt to 
Martha, cudest daughter of mo late Capt 
Richard Buck. R.N. nephew to Sir Riclutfd 
Keats, Governor of Green » ich Hosp^. 

July S3, at Boidogne-sar-Mer, Capt. James 
WhonoB. R.N. to Mary Theodora, only daughtecr 
of me late Miijor-Genoral Sir John ChaiuW'S. 

Jtdy‘31. at Limerick, David Cliafies Fhcaim. 
Ba^ A«fi«t.-Surg. 834 Kegt. to Maiy, oldest 
dnoghtes of the late Vi ilHasn Johnson westropp, 
Ben. of Roadi^eMn^, near Limeiick, and niece 
t# mtA Vteeiraat GuBIusnore. 

AtNetrhaven. Capt. James Morgan. R.N. of 
tho'^^ Odsrd Seiwkh. to Elisa, daughter of 
T. C. f^kofidr, Bsq. of NewhdTCii. 

M liontrose. Meior Cin^ll, I6ih Regt. to 
Margaret, daughtor of €ip^ Thomson, kto of 
the same Regt. 

At Trinity Church, St. Mafylcfoone, Ms^or 
Hall, of the IstUfo Guards, to JemlhaGaioUtie, 
daughter of J, P. Corew. Esq. , 


At SCMary*! Church. BrypiMtou Scumrek 
Capt. »iiUp t^iUnda. B.3 j^ 

Arabella, daughter of the late w. T. CarboM^ 
Esq. of Elsham, Liaeolnshlre^ and Barahall, 
Cheshire. 

Aug. 3. Capi P. Dumford, ^th Light In. 
fantry, secemd sou of Colonel Durnford, Boyi^ 
Engineers, to Angasto, second dtolgliter of &e 
laie S. Sewell, fiq. K.O, of hfo&eaL Ixmer 
Canada, and niece of the Hon. the C^ef Justice 
6f that Provinee. 


Aug. 4. by Bpeeial license, ai the Royal Hqs- 
pUal,T>ublin, Lieut-Colonel Arbuthne^ eld^ 
soq. of the l^ght Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to 
Charlotte Elisa, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Geii. 
the Bight Hon. Sir Hussejr Vivian, Bart. K.C.B« 
Commander of tlid Forces in Ireland. 

Aug. 6. at Trinity Church, Marytebone.CapL 
E. Gordon Douglas, Grenadier Quards, brother 
to Earl Morton, to Juliana, daughter of G. H. 
Dawkins Pennant. Esq. of Penrhyn, Carnarvon. 

At Lisnadill Oiurcn. Lieut James M’Koan, 
R.N. to Miss Eliza Neal, of Armagh. 

At St. Marj’s, Bryanston Square. Lieut. H. 
B. IL Rogers, 88d Kegi to Mary Ann. only 
daughter of Thomas Dchany Hall, Esq. of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

Aug. 7. Capt. Watson. Hth Regt to Eltoabath 
Gatlterine. second daughter of Stephen Masters, 
Esq. of Craitdn. eountv Galway. 

Aug. 8, at Newton Valence, Capt. Lcmprierct 
R.N. to Frances, daughter of W. Dumaresq, 
Esq. of Pelham Place, Hampshire. 

At West Wratting. Cmnuridgishlre. Lieut. 
Alexander Cotton, R.N. to Marianne, youngest 
daughter of Sir C. Watson, Bart of Wrastmg 


At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. BisKqp, 
R.N. to Sarah, widow of the late Giuseppi 
Ctpriani, Esq. 

Aug. L5, at St Qsnrga’e, Hanover Sonam, 
Capt Chailes Hamlyn Williams. U.N. to Har- 
riet, yoongeot daughter of the tote Sir N^son 
Rycroft, Bart 


DEATHR. 

LLXTTrENANT-OUrSBAL. 

July ior BattingaH, tote ef R.M. 

OODONXt. 

July 9r Count Daniel O’ConlteQ., late IrlsB 
Brig., Meudon, near Bhda 

MAJORS. < ' 

March 26, Aly, h. p. 2d Hass. Germ. Leg. 
June 9, WiUtam l^iland, tote istBeynfVht 
Ban, 

OAPTAVIVm 

March, Dukes. 48rii Foot, at sea. 

May S3, Biohtor^ h. p. Sd Light Ini Bait. 
Germ. .Lag. 

July 13. R. Stawaxt, $4^ Foot, Chatham. 

— Harrison, tote 67th Foot 

July 33, Buratont late luv. Ast» Woolntoh^ 

LIEUTENANTS, 

Arnold, 34th Foot 
Malcolm, 49th ^oot. 

April 9, Mont^mery, 1st West India Bogt, 
Siena Leone. 
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Mtey U, Wn. ’wnnuu k p. Wth Foot 
to^Gtfoxfe Smltiii late Royal Art. Drhrera« 


luaeU. 


;G«At, Ik. t>. 48t1k Foot. 
ai.irDoaeIl«b.F.«^dFooi 


^UASTSB-ttASTKlg. 


lift, ft* Bator, k p. 81tt Foot. 

J atta 16. Beekmana. h. p. DiUoa' 
line SO. M'Walter. h. p. Sd Drag. 


eOMMlStAlXAT BEPAETMimr. 


May t3« 
Mogfalbwrgl 


JUiiat-Com-Gao. Refdi h. p. 


Jirne H» at Demerara. Capt. H. Muddle/ 

H M 

Juiy I6,‘at BeXikst, IJeat. T. “W. Ckailetof. 
R.lSf, & ^ 

At Slie« Fifeshira^ 8o4dexkly» CapOT . Forteoua. 

At KBlmoret, couaW of ReBy. lieut Edward 
Desher Mason, h. p. ^dBegt ' . 

At Thetford, Capt. B. Harvey. C.B. R.N. * 

July 20, at Falmouth, aged 53 years, of a 
disease of the heart. Thomas Moore, Esq. M.D. 
Surg. of the 11th Foot. 

July 22, Lieut. Frederick Thompson, R. N. 
aged 49. 

July 25, at Hatherleigh. John Fisher, Esq. 
Surg. R.N. 

in^Si James’ s-street, aged 64, Lient.-Colonel 
the Hon. Robert Clive, h.p. lOOth Regt., brother 
of Earl Powis. 

At Florence, Captain C. Montagu Walker. 
R.N, 

In Loodoa, aged TO, Lieut. -General BalHn- 
gall, R.M. 

July 30, at the Royal Hospital at llaslar, 
Lieut. T. Daws, R.N. 

In London. Lieut. Peter Blake, R.N. 

Ang. 4, near Cork, Lieut. William Henry 
R.*iwluison,'R.N. 

At Piddlotrenthidc. Dorset, C apt. J . H awkins, 
R.N. ag^ 53. 

Aug, 10. at Dalham Hall, Geaeral Sk James 
AjBXe^ Bart. 

At Croasgar, Dromara. Ir<daBd. J. Mathews, 
Esq. late Capt. ^th Regt. 

Aug. 15, at Calceto Cottage, near Arundel, 
John^ward, l.sq. Purser, R.N. in the 55th 
year of his age. 

Lieut. Steven Lynk, of H M.SL Pioneer, em- 
ployed on the Coast Gqard Service, put an end 
to his existence by shooting himself through 
the heiMi, in a field between the King’s Ferry 
and Milton, near Sittingbourno, Kent. An 
inquest on tlie body was held ou the following 
day, when a ver^ct of tompoiaxy derangement 
was returned. Some misuoderstaiiding butw ecn 
the deceased and Ids men is said to have ope- 
rated upon his mind, ami caused the fatal catas- 
trophe.^ 


M^jor Edward Jervoise Ridge, C.B., whoso 
deeth we rec<Mdfld last month, went out to India 
as a ea^ltin 1798, and was appointed cornet in 
the 4th Boitgiu Nature Cavalry, which corps lie 
Benaaes iit Jaanary, 1799- In May. 
1800, he obtained aReutenancy « In August. 1810, 
was monkOted to captain ; and in July, 1819, to 

TTm S’legiiiiont was actively emnloyed dur- 
ing onmpaigns, updov Lord Lake, 

anil this officer was wUk it during tlm w^le 
period, nj«vw having qulttod corps hll 1809, 
when he was ObUgea to repair to Engla^ Ibr 
Hhe soa«wai*y<if his hMUh, which h^ snffis^ 
severely liom iSie effects of the climate, He 


xetnmed to India In 1818, and joined tim 4tH 
regiment at Kletah,, in BimdleonnA In 181A 
the eotps removed ie Pcrtanbghtu;: and in 1817 
agato returned to Kietab. on appipaeblng whS^ 
this ofiieer was detached, with tne right soua- 
dion. to join Majp? AUdin. at Lohosgoog. lile 
proceedings against tlie Piudarries on tb^lth • 
April. 1817, are thui mentioned in General 
Chders 

** The Comittander*in-Chief hat directed that 
the following repori Ronf Captain Ridge tolde 
immediata oommanding officer be pubUshed in 
General Orders, not only with the riew of mvittg 
publicity to tbo ap]^auae which his ExoaOency 
bestows on Capt. Ridge’s coodaet. but as 
nisbing a most encouraging example for the 
army. This affair and the gallant exploit ante, 
cedently porfbrmed by Captain Canltteld. fith 
Native Cavalry, evince what incalculable supe- 
riority Is possessed by troops confident in their 
own discipline, while both instances show how 
much may be achieved by the detemin^ 
bravery even of a handful of men. The dlspiio* 
portion ou the latter occasion was so enormous. ' 
that an oppoiiunity could no* have been more 
completely fashioned by fortune for displaying 
tiic jfudicious and intrepid decision of tho leader, 
as well AS the arlmirablc courage of tlie Mon. 

* Company’s troops ; nor should the perseverance 
of the squadron, in the effort to overtake tho 
Pindarries, be put out of view by the more bril- 
liant circumstances of tho final contest. An 
exertion, continued for forty-live miles, at the 
season (April), is a proof of lioth ardour and 
patience hut to be appreciated by the lamented 
event of its having achially caused the death of 
^at most valuable officer, Capt. lloworth,” &c. 

The Report— (our limits prevent us iuimrting 
it at length) — states, that with 190 men, Capt. 
Ridge routed 5000 Pindarries ; and that had his 
force been 500, the greatest part of the enemy’s 
W'ould have been deshoyed. The horses of tlia 
gallant detachment were mounted firoiki half- 
pa^t eight in the evening of the 11th of Anvil, 
until h^-past seven on the ' following evemng, 
during which time they mfficbed forty-five 
miles. 

Major W.ElUot, C.B. (since dead.) then 
commanding the 4th regt., being obliged to quit 
it on account of ill-health, Capt. R. w as ordered 
down to Rietah to take the command* In 
August following he joined the force under Sir 
Dyson MarsluJI. destined to oct sfuinst the 
Pindarries. He afterwards, towards tlie end 
of the year, Joined a light force under Major- 
G(*u. T. Brown, and commanded the attack on 
the enemy’s cannip on the ontside of Jawod, wt 
the time Uie Major<General Ftormeul that towiK. 
the success of which is thus detailed in General 
Oiders ; — 

" The Commander-ln-ehief has received with 
sentiments of admiration the offlsial details ef 
the successful attack made Iw the tioQpa undier 
tlie command of Major-Gcu. Brown on the town 
of Jawod, and the troops of Jeswunt Boo Bhow 
on the 29th January. In the details before 
his i.ordsbip, the prominent features arc tiiose of 
clear and decided judgment in tlie concepUon, 
and the most energetic gallantry in tlm exe^ 
cution of the several ope:^iona wliich were so 
deservedly crowned with brikiant success. On 
the one nand a. strongly-fostified town, was 
stormed by tlie 1st battalioit 1st Native Jnfontry, 
after their blewhtg open dilate ; on the othef, 
the camp of Jeswimt Rao Bikow was attend 
and carried by the 4th cavalry and a deilnch». 
went of tho fid Rohilla home, though detMai 
by cannon, and the aypnmeh to it BPenanffiof 
great natural difficulttes and Impeoimetkts on 
all Mdee; ah enterprise in wMdr Gap*. Bhign, 
Lieut, Franklin, and Lieut, Turner, appear to 
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lii've highly distinguished ihemt^ves* In both 
nttenks the order and bravery of the British 
troops succeeded without a The enemy 

was driven fhim the town atl^ from their camp 
with great los€« and lied in every direction. 
Bee. Bee. 

In May, 1818, after the campaign was ter- 
minated, the 4th regiment marched into can- 
tonments at Mattnt, where it remained until 
tlio end of 1919, when it marched to Neemuch, 
a eantomept in Centml India. In September 
foBMiii the regiment was called into the field, 
to put down the refractory Rcyoh. Kishor Sing, 
who had assembled a large force at llovroatee. 
The commanding officer, Lieut. -Col. W. Max- 
well, after finding ail offers of accommodation 
fruitless, determined on attacking the Rajah’s 
praltlon, which he did on the Istof Oct. 18S1. 
Ihe enemy immediately retired, when Major 
Ridge was ordered to pursue them with two 
snmdions. He soon came up with a body of 
IMH) or 600 horse, under the Maharooin person, 
add the result is thus stated by Lieut.-Coi. Max- 
^ovell, in a letter to the Adjutani-Gkmeral 

*'H« (Majfv Ridge.) immediately formed and 
chargedrwitii the greatest promptitude ; but I 


am deeply oonogingd to with the lorn of 
two brave, entei^e^ young Ofhoers. Lteut, 
Read, and CtsSkT who no^ in the 

service of theur eom^. Muior Rifino wpe 
severely. thenM^ not dangeroosly, wom^by a 
salwe m hli mwd ;( and^ much as all woMi who 

^ned at his ^^t^^^t^crasiderable con- 
eolatioa firises from ime assdrance of its not 
being likely to keep him more iihan a fsw days 
from the able dlschargo of his duty.*’ 

Major Ridge was at. this tipie in so bad a state 
of health, that it waa deemed'abioluUdy neoes- 
sary that he should return to England frn bis 
recovery, and ^here he anlved luiifisnnanr. 1823. 
This giOlailkomcer, who Md hewmeen absent 
frdm his corps when it a4s eniM|ed on any 
kind of service, from the time he first joined it 
in 1798, retired from the service 3d Nov. 1894. 
For his services he was appointed a Companion 
of the Bath. Major Ridgemay justly be ranked 
amCfDg the bright omamefrts m the Company’s 
army. Ho was brother to Lieut.-Col. Ridge, 
who nobly fell in^he moment of victory, at the 
head of His Majesty’afith Ibot, in the siege of 
Tadaioz, 


• METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KBPt AT THE OBSKRTATOBY OF CAPT. W. H. SHYTH, AT BBOFORO. 


J UL Y ***** Th«nnomBt#r. 

Msxim. Minim. 
Dvgreet. D«gr««i. 



W.S.W. fr. hr. showe^ 

W. moderate br. and fine 
S W. It. br. with ehowors 
I S.W. moder. br. Be cloudy 
8.8. W. fr. br, and cloudy 
S. byW. veryfr fine day 
S.W. fr. br. and squally 
W.S.W.fr. br. and fine 
N .N.E. U. winds Be fine wea 
W. by N. It. br. beaut, day 
N.N.W.mod.withlt.r8in 
N.E. mod. br. and Cloudy 
N. by E. It.'br. fie cloudy 
W.S. w. It fdrs and fine 
N.N.E. It. airs and fino 
W.N.W. It. br. asSUear 
N.W, It. airs and ekmdy 
S.W. It airt and emry 
W. fr. br. wHb ekowers 
W. byN.fr.br. fie squ^ 
W,N.W,4itHittghr;show6r] 
8.W. h. hnsssei and fine 
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THE CttlfilS AT WATERLOO. 


Duhlifit September 9, 1838. 

My dear Major, * 

I HA^ neither time nor inclination to enter at any great length in 
reply to your very voluminous \)bservation8 on my letter. Nor, indeed, 
is it necessary; for although there is much that might be criticised, 
there is not much that requires^ answering. On some points, however, 
I may perhaps be expected to say a few words, and to those I shall 
refer as briefly as possible. I only regret that you did not send me 
your letter before printing it, as, had you done so, this answer might 
have appeared at the same timdj which would have at least been more 
convenient for those who consider our controversy worthy of their 
notice. 

You say you are “ bound to defend the facts and inferences you have 
made public, without respect to persons,” &c. In this I entirely agree 
with you ; but whilst doing so, you must permit me to observe, that 
although persons are not to be respected, some allowance, at least, 
should be made for situation; and^it cannot be denied, that a general 
officer in command of a brigade of cavalry, the movements of which 
extended over much ground, must, of necessity, have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing more of what was going on around him, than a 
subaltern officer in command of a company of a regiment of infantry. 
This, if I mistake not, was our relative situation on the day of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Before proceeding with my reply, I must beg of you always to bear 
in mind that it is not my object, nor has it ever been, in any way, to 
take from the merit of the 52d regiment at the close of the battle of 
Waterloo, And, moreover, that I was led into this correspondence 
solely because I considered, in your account of the “ Crisis,** your 
notice of the movements of the 6th brigade of cavalry was incorrect; 
but for this I should never have written a single line on the subject ; 
for, .to borrow from the language of my gallant friend Sir Thomas 
Beynell,-— ■“ I had no desire to attract notice to the services of the ‘ flth 
brigade of cavalry,* firmly believing that every battalion and corps did 
the*duty assigned to it fully as well.” 

In your letter now before me, you, endeavour to prove my statement, 
the substance of which is as follows — That in the advance^ the 6th 
brigade of cavalry took the lead; that two qf the regiments belonging 
to it had charged twice on the enemy's cavalry and ariiUery ; and that 
a rallied squadron of the 10 th was prepared to charge again before 
the arrival of any other part of the army on the ground where this 
took places that ground being on the enemy's left of La Belle AUiance^ 
and extending away towards Hougoumont, — the first charge of the 
loth being on the extreme of the right of the brigade ; and that of tie 
18/A on the leftr^to be incorrect* In ord^ to show diis, and miber 

U«8,Jo9iuy.|No. 99; Ocx« 1833* ' x* 
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to prove that the 52d and 71st were in my front, you advance the 
mathematical propositio?i — that when two bodies, moving at different 
rates on direct lines from the same point, arrive at the same moment 
at a distant point, two things are inevitable — that the quickest was the 
last to commence its movement, and that it never passed the slowest 
on its way/* Now, admitting this principle to be perfectly correct, 
I cannot at all a<knit your deduction, as applied to the case in point, 
tobesso; inasmuch as that you have supposed the movement of my 
brigade to have been an uninterrupted advance, and have left out of the 
calculation the length of time necessarily required for the re- formation 
of the 10th after its first charge, and that occupied in the attack of the 
18th, from which regiment I had returned before the squadron under 
Major Howard attacked ; and you forget also that, according to your 
own showing, the advance of the 52d from La Haye Sainte was through 
ground in which, at times, “ the sturdy rear-rank men sunk knee- 
deep^ /i Takfi all these circumstances into your consideration, and I 
think you will easily understand how it‘^ might happen that the quickest 
body passed the slowest in the advance f, and that the arrival of the 
“ regiment in red J,’* was after the squadron of the 10th was standing, 
and had been standing some short time, near the square of infantry. 

These facts demolish, I apprehend, all the inference you draw from 
the discussion of this mathematical problem ; but whether this be the 
case or not, I «an only say that all the mathematicians, from the days 
of the first publication of Euclid up to the present hour, would not per- 
suade me against tlie evidence of my senses ; and that the facts I have 
slated, as to the 6th brigade of cavalry having been greatly in advance 
of the rest of the army, as far as I could see, I will assert and uphold 
to the last Ijour of my existence. But, to satisfy you, I will still fur- 
ther argue the point on another of your own propositions. You say 
“ no regiment would have left an enemy’s square behind it ; or if, by 
any accident, they had done so, the rest of the British infantry was at 
that time several hundred yards in the rear ; so that, on the supposition 
that tlie 10th came up with any other regiment, your brigade must have 
been still less in advance than even I have described them, which you 
certainly will not admit.” 

Now, before reaching La Belle Alliance, the 52d, you tell us, had 
crossed the chausst^e, and was engaged with a column and some artillery 
on the left of it ; and, consequently, you could not see what was taking 
place on the right of it ; but, as it is acknowledged on all hands that 

♦ Sir John Golbome, observing this distance of support, the strength and attitude 
of the enemy, and the heavy state of the* ground in the valley, (into which, trampled 
and re-trampled as it had been by 20,000 horsemen, the sturdy rear-rank men sunk at 
times knee-deep,) called out to the 52d to step short and take breath,*’ ^ 
U, a J. p. 305. 

t I do not pretend to deny that you moved against the enemy’s flank before I 
quitted the position, and consequently were at &st in advance of me. You went 
diagonally across the ground,— I went perpendicularly to the front. 

I What regiment it was, I will not pretend to say ; hut 1 still believe it to hiM 
been a regiment of Hanoverians. And here let me apologise to the gallant legion, 
for having in last ha8iil|r written Hanoverian Legion,” for I well recoUea thq 
officer I se^ eaUing it a leggneat of yetmg Himweri^nif^ and this wilt accQual for 
its baiting and fixing.* 
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there was some severe fighting on the ^ound a line with La Belle 
Alliance^ — ^indeed your first letter distinctly states it*^,--^nd as Sir 
Thomas Beynell as distinctly denies that the Tlst was the regiment in 
red, since, from the time it commenced the forward movement, it main- 
tained “ a steady advance upon the only enemy in front,” you are 
placed on the horns of a dilemma. Either the 52d»and 7l8t were in 
advance of my brigade and an enemy’s square — and indeed squarei had 
been left behind — or else the 6th brigade of cavalry had reached the 
ground in question, and made two attacks before the arrival of any 
other part of the advancing army. 

I will, however, conclude this* part of the discussion by a fact which 
is to me convincing as to the distance the 6tli brigade must have been 
In advance, and which yill, I h^ve no doubt, be equally convincing to 
my readers, if not to yourself. It is one that has been stated to me by 
Sir Colin CampbeM, since I wrote my first observations on the 
“Crisis.” Lord Anglesey, who® was riding with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was wounded after Sir Colin's return from having been mih 
the message to me, to check my advance. Now, as it is well known 
that Lord Anglesey was wounded by grape, (probably from one of 
those very guns to drive off which your right section was detached,) 
almost immediately after descending from the position, and was carried 
at once into the high road near La Haye Sainte, within a^hort distance 
from which this occurred, the fail; inference is, that trie Duke, on 
descending from the hill, and getting out of the smoke, perceived that 
my brigade was trotting away from the rest of the army, and therefore 
sent to check me, somewhat about the same time that no rode to your 
regiment, and, as yon state, desired Sir John Colborne to go on t* 

Here then we have two facts, which, in my view of the case, are 
decisive. The Duke desired Sir Colin Campbell to go and check my 
advance before Lord Anglesey was wounded, consequently very soon 
after the advance of the army commenced, and ordered the 52d to go 
on. ,Is it probable he would have done either the one or the other, if 
Adam’s brigade had been in front of mine ? 

You enter into a very long discussion as to when the crisis took 
place, and really seem to imagine that 1 claim for the troops under my 
orders some extraordinary share in it. If from anything I have said 
this .is to be understood, I must beg explicitly to disavow any such 
intention ; and, with respeot to the crisis, I readily admit, looking to 
the result, that it may fairly be said to have been that period when the 
attack of the enemy on our position was defeated, and their retreat 
commenced. 1 say this, most especially considering that a fresh and a 

♦ ** Ou the other side of the road events were more varied and extensive. Vivian’s 
brigade of hrtssars came up rapidly in echellon of regiments to the assistance of the 
71st. The cuirassiers, worn out as they were, and discouraged as they had reason to 
be, with much devotedness fronted in the line of La Belle Alliance, to protect the 
squares of the Old Guard ; but a squadron of the 10th dashing at them, followed im'* 
mediately by one of the 18tb, they were dispersed in hopeless confusion. The com- 
pact battalions of the Old Guard were not so soon routed : a part of the 10th having 
Tallied, after the charge on the cuirassiers, found itself under the fire of one of the 
iqiiares ; the men fell very fast ; and there was no alternative but instaiRly to letmt 
or to eharge.*’— 'U* S. J. p. 306* * 

t United Service Journal, p. 305, • 
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numerous Prussian am^r was at the same period attacking him in flank 
and rear. \Vere it not for this, I would say that itJIs impossible always 
at the end of a severe day to be prepared against tlie effects of a despe* 
rate attack of cavalry on infantry, advancing otherwise than in perfect 
order, (and at such a moment perfect order was not to be expected,) and 
consequently that .your defeat and pursuit of the column from behind 
La Haye Sainte might not have been conclusive. In proof of this, I 
would remind you of a case in point at Marengo, where the Austrian 
general Melas believed the crisis had arrived, and returned to his quar- 
ters to take his rest : but he was disturbed in the midst of his dream of 
victory by a charge of cavalry under Kellermann on the flank of the 
advancing column of Austrian grenadiers, whilst a small force under 
‘Dessaix met it in front. That which h£is occurred might occur again, 
and it was under this impression that I was most anxious to advance 
and dispose of the enemy’s cavalry: but I still ndver pretended from 
having done so, to lay claim to any eitraordinary share in the victory. 
If the soldiers under my orders are considered to have done their duty, 
I am quite satisfied. 

There are many minor points in my letter that you have commented 
upon, which it would be tedious to reply to at any length. My 
remark as to the section wheeling up against the guns was written to 
point out wh^ I thought a mistake on your part -what you now say 
has completely explained it. I cajt easily understand the section ad- 
vancing a hundred yards and firing, and the unsupported guns of a de- 
feated army retreating. With reference to this also, I must notice an 
observation of yours, on my having said the enemy were at this time 
« flying in every direction — this you contradict. Now, setting aside 
having myself, as I thought, seen this, I considered I was authorized in 
saying so ; for in one part you describe them about this time as “ rush- 
ing in total disorganization towards the Genappe road and imme- 
diately following, you speak of the “ chauss^e” as being “ covered with 
fugitives.” 

In respect to the inference you draw from the French quotations, I 
shall merely observe, that although they may somewhat differ in the 
manner of relating it, (and no two men ever yet gave the same account 
of a battle or a fox-hunt,) the French authors invariably attribute the 
“ sauve qui peut” panic to the attack of the cavalry at the close of the 
day. • 

In your concluding inferences, you say that I “ have not proved, or 
scarcely attempted to prove, an error in the account of the movements 
of the 52d and 71st ; and have not established, that before reaching the 
&rm of Rossomme, a mile from the summit of the British position”— 
my brigade decidedly led the pursuit, or was in positive advance of 
the line, upon which the 52d and the regiment on its right were acting.” 
I can only again say, tliat I have not been desirous of proving an error 
in your account of the movements of the 52d and 71st. 1 am quite 
ready tp admit your account to be correct, that these two regiments 
did, after the attack near La Haye Sainte, advance and follow two of 
the enemy's columns on either side of the chausseJe until they reached 
Bossomme, aPd to conclude these to have been columns of which I 
knew or saw nothing, ^but I cannot concede that they drove away the 
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enemy’s cavalry and infantry from their position on the left of La 
Belle Alliance ; or at least, if they did so, I murft suppose them to have 
tallied again, for there 1 found them, and there 1 attacked* them, — and 
that, as 1 before stated, prior to the arrival of a single soldier either of 
infantry or cavalry to my assistance. 

Ever, my dear Major, 

Very truly yours, 

R. H. VfVlAN, 


To Major Gawierj 52«t Regiments 


TIIE SHIPWRECK. 

Mercy pn us ! We split ! we split I Farewell 
My wife and children ! Farewell, brother I— 

We split, split, we splft !” — ^Tempest. 

The late heavy tempestuous weather has supplied us with ample 
materials to dilate upon this melancholy subject ; and we trust that, in 
detailing the miseries experienced by those unfortunate convicts lost in 
the Amphitrite on the shore of Boulogne, we may, whilst they excite 
the sympathy and compassion of the public, excite also their indignation 
and abhorrence. • 

It appears almost incredible, that*any vessel deemed by the surveyors 
as sea-worthy could be beaten to pieces on a sand in the short space 
of six hours; and still more incredible docs it appear, that the crew, 
wrecked about two ljuiidred yards from the bathing-machines, should 
not have found those common assistances which the most inferior water- 
ing-place in England might have supplied. The sands at Boulogne 
extend at low water to a great distance ; and so very flat is the shore 
all along, that at half- tide a man may wade out nearly a quarter 
of a mile. The pier, which forms the left-hand entrance of the 
harbour, is the general lounge of the inhabitants, either English or 
French ; and those who prefer more shelter from the wind — if shelter it 
can be called — generally betake themselves to the terrace in front of 
Vcrsials, from which place a clear view of the sea, even to the English 
shores, is obtained. We have thought proper to give tliis short account 
of tlie locale^ because we wish most particularly to call the attention of 
the public to the very gross negligence of the French authorities of 
Boulogne ; and hereafter to comment, we fear with some severity, 
upon this startling fact — that although the ship which was wrecked 
must have been seen and known td have been in the most imminent 
danger from 3 p.m. on Saturday, until the time she was totally demo- 
lished, the English consul was never apprised of her approach to the 
shore, and never knew that she was aground until half-past eight o’clock 
at night. Now this negligence caused the fearful loss which afterwards 
occurred ; but we do not mean here to enter into the question, whether 
or not it js the duty of a consul receiving 300Z. per annum, and making 
as many more by fees of office, to fix his house in such a situation 
that wrecks at the harbour’s mouth must come under his observatwm ; 
or whether, if the consul fixes his abode in a large mansion at the upper 
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end of the Rue des Vieillards, he is not bound to have some one else- 
where to warn him when vessels belonging to his own country are 
driven upon i lee-shore during the sudderl gales whfth so often occur in 
the Channel. This subject we distinctly decline to enter upon, — more 
especially as Captain Chads, of the Royal Navy, has been sent over by 
express desire of the government, to inquire if His Majesty’s consul, 
Mr. Hamilton, has been guilty of any negligence in this truly lament- 
able a^air. 

The next point to which we shall draw the attention of our readers 
before breaking into our subject, is the existence of a law in this free 
country, which authorizes, or rather protects, any officer of the customs, 
should he be in the execution of his office, in committing what we might 
call a legal murder. These officers are desired, on no account, to allow 
any things be it living or dead, to pass the hi^li water-mark until the 
collector of thq customs, tlie commissary of the police, or Some of the 
numerous authorities which adorn a Fxench sea-port town, have been 
apprised of the landing of such living creatures ; or the arrival on the 
coast of any cask, sack, trunk, chest, plank, or dead body ; and sorry 
are we to say, that this order, issued no doubt to protect the revenue, 
has been the occasion of more than one death, and that of the most 
melancholy and afflicting nature. We shall here merely advert to the 
fact, that in December, 1828, the brig William was wrecked on the 
coast off PorlA, not far from Boulogne, from which vessel one black 
man managed to get on shore alive,*" Struggling from the ocean, which 
had nearly dragged liim back to its insatiable grave, the poor negro fell 
upon the shore, and there, digging his eager nails into the sands, he 
waited the receding of the sea before he again ventured to advance to a 
greater security. That advance was arrested by a soldier or a douanier, 
who, pointing a bayonet to his breast, called upon the fainting man to 
await the arrival of the officer. Life was barely existing, and was fast 
ebbing ; — assistance would have restored what the fury of the elements 
had nearly snatched away. The hand of science — the aid of any human 
being would have saved the life which now an inhuman law was mur- 
dering, The black man spoke, — he mentioned the wreck — he called 
for sustenance — he urged them to shelter him ; and whilst one of the 
douaniers had gone at his leisure to inform his officer, the poor 
drenched and shivering wretch was extended on the sands, and before 
the man dressed in a little brief authority thought proper to appear — 
the negro had dkd. One more fact upon the same head : on the 31st 
of August an Indiaman was lost not many leagues to the westward, <9ff 
Berg — “ The Amelia.” Three of her crew, who managed to get on 
shore, were compelled by the douaniers to lie down a few paces above 
high water-mark, and there they remained the whole night ; — nay, it is 
a positive fact, that these devils incarnate, as devoid of feeling as of a 
right sense of duty, actually drove the poor rescued seamen at the point 
of the bayonet to the water again. Is this the country where we are 
constantly reminded of its civilization and humanity ? Is this the 
country to which we are referred for the excellence of the laws ? — why 
to us it appears a matter of perfect indifference according to that law, 
if the man on the beach be murdered by the bayonet, or murdered by 
^being forced to remain on the exposed shore in his drenched clothes^ 
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But before we proceed, and in order to riiow how rigidly, even in ex- 
treme cases, this law is acted up to, take one more fact: — on the night 
of the wreck of the^mphitrite, a female was washed on shore alive ; 
she was carried by Achille le Pr^tre and Nicholas Huret, two French- 
men who rescued the poor creature from at any rate a watery grave ; 
she was so far sensible, as frequently to grasp Hiiret’s hand ; and no 
doubt exists in the minds of the above-mentioned men, but that had 
assistance been promptly rendered at the moment, that woman's life 
would have been saved. Two superior officers (these are tlieir own 
words) of the custom-house came towards the bearers of the then living 
woman ; they pointed their baybnets, and forcibly compelled the above- 
named men to abandon the female ; and she died on the beach at the 
feet of these self styled human heijigs ! 

Now to the shipwreck : — Tiie Amphitrite, a vessel of 208 tons, and 
drawing about twelve feet water abaft, bark-rigged, weighed and sailed 
from the Downs on tlie 29tli of August last, the wind tlren beinp; from 
the S.W. and blowing a moderate breeze: she had on board 137 
people, of whom 100 were women, 23 were infants, and 14 belonged to the 
crew ; she was bound to Sydney, and was commanded by Capt. Hunter, 
the women being convicts, and under the charge of Mr. Forrester, a 
surgeon of the navy, whose wife was also on board. The wind freshened 
gradually, so that on the night of the 30lh, the crew were almost inces- 
santly employed in reefing their topsails and their courses^ andalthougli 
in men-of-war half an hour at the wry utmost, even in ships badly dis- 
ciplined, would have been ample time for the performance of such duties, 
yet on board a merchant- ship it not unfrequently, especially in squally, 
rainy weatlier, requires tlm whole night for sucli a reduction of sail. At 
dawn of day on Saturday morning the 31 st, slie had shortened sail to 
her trysail ; the men having been engaged the whole of Friday night 
in first double-reefing the topsails, then furling everything but the main- 
top-sail, which they close reefed, and afterwards furled, though they 
kept her top-gallant yards aloft. At 3 p.m. on Saturday, the Amphitrite 
being then under the sail described, and on the larboard tack, the wind 
having chopped round to the N.W. and blowing excessively hard, made 
the land, or rather the martello tower, which stands to the westward of 
Boulogne harbour about a mile, and known by the name of Fort de 
I'Heure, on her starboard beam. She now found herself on a lee-shore, 
and'perfectly embayed ; fur when she first started from the Downs, the 
wind being at S.W. she hug*ged the Frencli coast, but on Saturday night 
a tremendous squall came from the N.W, and settled the wind in that 
quarter, making the French a lee-shore. The hands were instantly 
turned up to make sail, and with all .the alacrity which their dangerous 
situation inspired, they got her under close-reefed maintojj-sail, the 
foresail, fore-topmast staysail, and soon opened, Boulogne harbour. It 
was apparent to any seaman, that the loss of the vessel was inevitable, 
for she drifted bodily on the shore, the sea rolling and breaking more 
furiously the more she neared it. In vain did they hold on all their can- 
vass when the squalls came : she was a leevvardly and miserable craft to 
crawl oif a lee-shore, and every sea tliat struck her seemed to deaden her 
way and force her fast into the surf. She struck about half-past four 
o’clock on the shoal which projects itself to the eastward of tlie Itarbour 
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of JBouIogne, at which moment the best bower anchor was cut away* 
From this moment, all hope of saving the vessel must have been aban- 
doned evem by him who is longest flattered by hope. The ship was 
broadside on to the shore, the sea running at times clear over the hull. 
The anchor being of no possible use, the cable was slipped, and by means 
of the foretop-mast staysail the ship’s head payed olF, and she now be- 
came hard and fast end on to the beach. 

The tide was ebbing, and about seven o’clock it was dead low water. 
Between the period of her striking and the lowest of the tide, the top- 
gallant yards had been sent down, and an attempt had been made, but 
which was shortly abandoned, to furl the sails. There she lay rolling 
over as the sea washed against her;* but so far dry as not to strike. 
Outside of her the sea roared in all itls fury ; the surf, as it struck the 
edge of the shoal, sending its spray t& the sKore ; and the returning 
tide threatening to devour its victim, now placed l^pyond the power of 
escape.^ 

When the vessel first quilted the Downs, the motion soon rendered 
all the female passengers sea-sick, and they, generally speaking, re- 
mained in their beds quite unconscious of the danger which awaited 
them, and luckily ignorant of “ the impervious horrors of a leeward 
shore.” As the vessel rolled her lumbering sides in the water, these 
poor creatures either laughed at the sufferings of their comrades, or 
made their quick remarks as to their change of situation : but when she 
struck — when the high waves beat over the vessel, and the water poured 
down the main hatchway,— then all the terror of highly-pictured fear 
usurped tlie place of merriment ; — then they made a simultaneous rush 
to the hatchway, and crawling on deck, look forcible possession of the 
poop-cabin, in which was the surgeon and his wife. The scene now 
was changed to one of frantic apprehension ; some clung to the sea- 
men^ — some to others of their own sex, whose bolder countenance 
inspired courage ; and some who had chihiren on beard wept over their 
devoted olfspring, and tied the imploring infants round their waists. — 
Oh, few can tell whose lot in life is cast in higher stations, and who 
are^ freed from the dangers of the sea, tlie horrible confusion— the 
scenes of afTection— the heart-rending sights offered to the hurried gaze 
in such a moment as this ; when reason is not sufficiently calm, either 
to direct or be directed— when the eye only meets the towering sea 
which breaks upon its victims, or turns to the frightened and agitated 
looks of scared females or helpless infants in vain the pitying appeal 
is made— the unrelenting ocean still performs its wonted office, — e^ch 
sea brings the danger nearer — escape is impossible, and death stalks 
over the water. 

At this time— the nearest minute of low water, about seven in the 
evening, a Irenchman named Benin waded out, occasionally swimming, 
but almost always within his depth, and arrived positively within long 
boat-hook 6 length of the wreck. He told the crew who were disposed 
to listen, that with the returning flood inevitable death awaited them^ 
that the sea would rise as the tide rose; and he pointed to the fierce 
breaking of the surf to warn the seamen of their danger; he was, at the 
moment of his holding this conversation, actually within his depth, and 
he merely used a. slight exertion to lift himself above the wave as it 
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rushed past him. Unfortunately, Ht^nin was under the starboard* bow, 
and the survivors doubt if the captain, who was in the cabin with the 
surgeon and the women, was ever informed of this warnfng voice having 
reached his vessel. He remained imploring the crew to save them* 
selves whilst their safety was certain, to risking the return of the tide, 
wliich could as well wash the wreck closer to the shore without, as with 
their additional weight. At last, finding the crew deaf to his entreaties, 
he asked for a rope, by which means it was hoped that some might* be 
saved, should the worst of apprehensions occur ; with this rope he again 
made towards the shore, but when distant about twenty fathoms, finding 
that no more of the coil waspayecl out, and being much exhausted from 
his long stay in the water, he very reluctantly quitted the end, and 
returned to his comrades, who weT*e collected in crowds upon the sands. 
A boat likewise manned 'by eiglit Frenchmen endeavoured to assist 
the vessel, but we bound to contradict the report which Jias gone 
forth that she actually reached the slop, and had the end of a’rope tlgrown 
on board *. 

The strangest of all infatuations seems to have taken possession of 
tlie captain, surgeon, and mate ; for at this moment, wlien the vessel 
was, comparatively speaking, still, no boat was hoisted out, no raft was 
constructed, no preparation was made to meet the worst consequences ; 
and we are bound to believe the report, that the captain, who was the 
owner of the vessel, was so appalled at her danger, tha> he lost all 
command of himself and iiis crew, lind, instead of endeavouring to 
remedy the certain disaster, lie remained in the poop-cabin in the com- 
pany of the women. It is rumoured that some proposition was made 
of landing the convicts, which was opposed by Mrs. Forrester, who 
refused to sit in the same boat with females banished for their crimes 
from their parent country. We are called upon to contradict this Bou- 
logne rumour — Mrs. Forrester, in her fright, would not have been so 
foolishly fastidious ; but ibis much is certain, that some conversation 
upon the subject did take place ; that the precious moments were 
wasted 5 and that ultimately no decision was come to, and the boat re- 
mained on the booms. 

At the time that the day closed in, and all the murkiness of night 
was apparent, the sea began to rise with the tide ; the wind, far from 
luliinjj, freshened with the setting sun ; small showers after showers fed 


* The whole of this paper is the result of many inquiries, and in many placet an 
actiiaT copy of the written statement made by Mr. Towsey, one of the three survivors. 
It has been read to him, and is confirmed by his testimony given to the British consul 
here. We here give an extract from the “ Aiinotateur,” a paper which has entered 
very minutely into the details of this shipwreck ; — “ Pendant ce terns U, iin canot 
avail 616 train6 par-dessus les fascines etamen6 vis-it-vis le navire : lespilotes Huret et 
Testard, avec hint braves marins, s’y embarquerent, et apres des efforts inouis, r6us- 
hirent etifin il s’approcher dii batiment ; ils prirent un bout de cordage en faisaut signe 
qiron le fiiat du bord et qu*ils le porteraieiit d terre. Le cordage fut encore fil6 pen- 
dant qiielque temps, et fut une seconde fois arrStd tout-d-coup ; le canot ainsi retenu 
plongeait son avant dans la lame et s^'mpUssait d’eau ; iios marins intr6pides furent 
obliges pour lour propie surety, de le laisser aller, et de renoncer a leur coarageuse 
entreprise.’* Now, which of the two statements are true we leave the public to decide ; 
hut Mr. Towsey declares, that all the time the boat was in sight he never quitted the 
deck, and only went below when the tide began to flow* 
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the gale ; and no seaman ever looked upon a horizon more lowering 
than that which now was dimly discernible over the waste of waters. 
Everything bespoke a tempestuous night, and the worst apprehensions 
were entertained by all but those who had most to sufier. So secure 
did the crew of this iiUfated vessel feel, that they actually turned into 
their hammocks^ and went to sleep. 

Short time had they for the slumber of life, as a preface to that of a 
more lasting nature! Half an hour had scarcely elapsed, when the 
striking of the ship disturbed their repose. Some then, as forewarned 
of their fate, dressed themselves in their best clothes ; some hastily 
encumbered their persons with the little money, their whole worldly 
treasure ; and some packed their chests ; whilst others looked with 
hope’s bright eye towards the shore', where the numerous lights an- 
nounced that their situation was not V:ntirel^ neglected. Strange, but 
true it is, that as their danger increased with the Repeated striking, they 
nevey drearfted of making any sigpal of distress ; nor did they have 
recourse to that remedy of making known their fears by the only noise 
which could have been heard above the roar of the wind and waves, the 
loud dash of the ocean, or the shrieks of despair — namely, by firing 
guns, of which they had four on board. They gave no signal ; they 
never attempted to relieve themselves ; but they looked on at the 
accumulating danger with listless indillerence, while the vessel, ns she 
floated occasionally, fell broadside on. Soon they heard the cry of some 
below, that the vessel had sprung** a leak, in short that she was stove in. 
The water soon filled the lower deck, and the vessel became a fixture 
on the sand. Tiie sea now broke clean over, and carried away her 
bulwarks fore and aft. The women still remained in the poop-cabin ; 
whilst seven of the seamen mounted the fore-rigging, and there, en- 
twining their arms round tlie shrouds, they awaited the inevitable fate 
whicli they now too plainly perceived, and which it was now too late to 
attempt to baffle. Each sea grew higher and higher; the battered 
vessel began gradually to yield to the force of the ocean ; when a tre- 
mendous sea broke with all its fury full on the quarter of the wreck. 
The poop-cabin was washed away, and the whole of the women and 
children, the surgeon and the captain, were immersed in the sea ! One 
tremendous shriek, heard above the wild roar of the elements, reached 
the shore ; and in that last and heart- appal ling scream the dreadful 
tale was told. Those who still clung to the fore-rigging heard the last 
ineffectual cry for assistance from the drowning convicts ; they looked 
upon the grave open to receive them ; and, in the aberration of .intel- 
lect, they responded a kind of faint echo to the last earthly sound of 
one hundred and tliirty human beings. 

** Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave ; 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ! 

And the sea yawn’d around them like a hell, 

As down it Buck*d with them the whirling wave.*^ 

The following sea swept away the main and mizen masts, and snapped 
the big spars close above the deck. The ship began to part ; and five 
minutes from that time, fts well as n^isery can estimate the Ungering 
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mihutef, the ship split fore and aft: the larboard fore^cfaannels gave 
way, and the foremast, with the rest of the crei^, were consigned to 
the deep. Still, with the persevering tenacity with which wi chng to 
existence, did three cling to the rigging ; the mast had fallen across 
the starboard side of the ship, and had formed a kind of raft, on 
which, it is affirmed, that the captain was seen standing erect, and 
holding firmly on by the foretop-mast cross-trees. The'lee rigging was 
still fast to the starboard channels ; and as the wreck still touched (he 
bottom, its drift towards the shore was slow and even uncertain. By 
ten o’clock, no vestige was left fo^ fancy to form into a vessel ; she was 
entirely swept to pieces ; and each wave contributed to separate the few 
planks which still held together. 

Froip this moment to the arriv^ of the dead and living on shore, all 
is conjecture. Our autliAity fot these statements avers that he was 
calm and collected, ami although frequently on the point of being swept 
from his hold, he still maintained Jiis position, until fearing tlia> the 
raft would entirely go to pieces, and that some of the wood might be 
more fatal than useful, he boldly gave up all his confidence in the mast, 
which had saved him, and throwing himself clear of the ropes, he was 
carried by the sea within his depth, and reached the shore unhurt. He 
declares that he was at least two hours in the water ; but we, who 
have known and faced some danger of this melancholy kind, know full 
well that time lingers when the miserable are in peril, anfl existence 
seems of short duration when we dread* its sudden termination. 

The people who lined the shore, some really and truly prompted by 
humane and kind consideration — others, wRo looked for the certain 
plunder — and many from idle curiosity, now were on the alert. About 
ten o'clock, the first body was washed on shore. It was immediately 
taken to the house belonging to the Humane Society, and the general 
means of resuscitation applied, but without success ; from that time 
until two in the morning, those people who watched the surf succeeded 
ill finding thirty-six bodies, principally women, not one of whom could 
be restored to life. In fact, although every attention was paid which 
the narrow limits of the place afforded, yet an establishment intended 
for the protection of bathers could not be supposed to contain sufficient 
apparatus or space for sixty-three patients ; the consequence was, that 
befbre^one had a fair chance, another was brought in supposed to have 
more fife ; the former one ws neglected and died, whilst the whole 
exertion of the people in attendance was turned to her who promised 
best.# In this manner throughout the night was the same unsuccessful 
method pursued ; and, with the exception of three of the crew, all 
perished. 

We shall proceed with the dead, in order not to interrupt the narra- 
tive. The next morning more were found, and all carried to the 
hospital. Here they remained under the charge of the French autho- 
rities ; and the rush of curious females to see the heaps of drowned 
women, astonished us most of ail the events which that awful night 
and the following day supplied ; they literally thronged the door, and 
some forced an admission to gaze on those sights wiiich female delicacy 
should have avoided, and which only tend to harden the heart and con- 
sequemty to deprive women of that timid sensibility which places them 
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under the proteciiont and makes them the admiration, of the rougher 
part of laiman natufe. Others, led by the hope of turning the dead to 
the benefit of the living and to themselves, gained an easy admission, 
and, with more calculating coolness, drew the teeth and cut off the hair 
of those whose youth and beauty attracted attention. At three o'clock, 
P.M., on the Monday, sufficient coffins having been provided, every 
respect was paid to the deceased. They were honourably buried ; and 
m&ny attended the extensive funeral. 

Thus terminated the career of, in all, 134 human beings ; some, 
whose lives would have been forfeited had not the worst of criminal 
codes undergone some amelioration, which saved the forgerer from the 
gallows, and led the public to view with abhorrence the constant and 
common sight of a public execution ; some, who had faced the ocean 
and its perils for twenty-five years, ni’w founVl that ocean their grave ; 
and some, who had witnessed the cold ingratituda-of the mother country, 
and< who were anxious to try if the. child was more beneficent than the 
mother, were cut short in the moment when the hope of better days 
seemed to break through the dull atmosphere of life. 

Now Jet us turn again to the shipwreck. The first question which 
has agitated the public mind has been proposed by the correspondent 
of an Evening Paper, who was on the spot, and who lent his time, his 
attention, and gave his money to procure all that could be procured 
for the berffefit of the sufferers, — namely, if the Amphitrite, on board of 
which so many human beings were forced, was sufficiently sea-worthy 
to have made the voyage ? And the question has arisen in consequence 
of some of the timbers, the floor-heads, and other material parts of a 
ship, which were plentifully supplied the next morning, liaving been 
found to liave been rotten. The question is again mooted on another 
ground, — namely, the fact that the Amphitrite had already been upwards 
of thirty years in constant employment — a period of time when ships 
are certainly counted rather old, and are none the better for the service 
they may have experienced ; but ships are safe, perfectly safe, at fifty 
or a hundred years, provided the main timbers, the floor-heads, and the 
knees are good ; and we have seen woods that even the wear and tear 
of fifty years had left as sound as the first day they were put together. 
Now we saw the total wreck of that vessel ; we stood upon her keel ; 
examined her floor-heads, and with the greatest care tried the value of 
each large and essential piece which can?e under our observation ; and 
the result is this, that, although some parts were rotten, very rotten, yet 
it is our firm and conscientious belief that the Amphitrite might liave 
made her voyage good, and would Jiave done, had not the unfortunate 
accident occurred. So much fdr the ship. Those who argue differently 
from us affirm that no vessel would have been made so complete a 
wreck — in short, that no vessel would have gone to pieces in the short 
space of time which the Amphitrite did. Here we are again opposed 
to such arguments. The vessel was broadside on ; her weakest parts 
were assailed by the full force of the sea; that sea was immensely high, 
and the sand, particularly where she struck, uncommonly hard; and we 
ourselves lieard some very old and experienced officers of his Majesty’s 
Navy, who were eye-witnesses, affirm that, in their belief, no vessel in 
his Majesty’s navy eouid have held together during that angry and 
tempestuous night. 
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The next position is, that the captain was not qtyilified for his com- 
mand. We have on this point examined the survivors, and tjiey una- 
nimously agree that he was an experienced seaman ; had long followed 
that stormy profession ; and had made half a dozen voyages before. 
We think that one or two great errors in judgment were committed. 
In the first place, when the wind increased, and chopped^ round so as to 
prevent his proceeding, he should have returned to the Downs, and 
awaited a more favourable opportunity. The next error was his not 
having run the vessel stern on, and immediately proceeded to give 
intelligence to the consul of his freight, and then have landed the con- 
victs ; whereas he allowed his ship to go broadside on ; and he then, 
after she had struck^ and was har^ and fa<tt, let go his lee anchor. 
If the vessel lifted After this ovejsight, she would have fallen on the 
anchor, and in all probability it would have forced itself through the 
vessel. Some, willing to make allowances for the event, dpclare, tiiat 
it was the object of the captain to get his ship end on to the shore, *and 
that the anchor was let go to lighten her — a fatal argument, and 
better never broached ! — because, if that had been the intention of the 
captain, why did he not run the vessel stern on when she was afloat ; or, 
when she struck, why not have let go the other anchor ? the guns, or 
all but one, could have been thrown overboard ; the main and mizen 
masts could have been cut away, and the vessel lightened by every 
means in his power ; and when the tide fell, and the vessel v^as immov- 
able, he could have landed his convicts. But no ; it is positively aflirmed 
that he lost his presence of mind, and, instead of suggesting some remedy, 
betook himself to the poop-cabin with the women, and there remained ; 
else, how account for the persevering stupidity of not listening to 
Hdnin? for, had he been on deck, he would have seen this man stand- 
ing under his starboard fore-chains, not out of his depth ; and he would 
have seen, what everybody else saw, that his vessel was irrevocably lost 
— that no boat, however good, could have laid his anchor out to wind- 
ward for him ; and be must have known, from the high ridge of the 
breakers outside of him, that he was too far on the shoal ever to have 
got off. On this subject, we think that, although the captain miglit 
liave been an efficient seaman afloat, yet that he (to use our informer's 
own words) “ lost his head, and did not know what he was about/^ 
The stqry of his standing on the gangway, with liis pistols, to shoot the 
first man who attempted to get on shore, is every word false ; and 
equally untrue are the aspersions cast upon the surgeon and his wife. 

Now come we to this important point— -whether that assistance was 
given from the shore, both before and after the ship went to pieces. It 
seems rather strange that, when a vessef is seen off the port in a hard 
gale of wind, the sea running high, and no prospect of her clearing the 
coast, no precautions were taken to warn the authorities of Boulogne 
of the fact, — that, even when she grounded, no very great exertions 
were made to force the captain to land his crew, neither were fires lighted 
to guide, or even to animate with hope, those who should trust them-, 
selves to the waves, and endeavour to save themselves by swimming. 
Nay, the only signal which seems to have been given was by M. Len- 
noy, one of the senior officers of the Custom-house, who fired a musket 
three times, which could, from the spray and the flying eand, the wind 
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and the waves, neit^jer have been seen nor heard, and who afterwards 
stuck a Ijandkercliief on a bayonet, and endeavoured by that means, 
equally fruitless, to warn the stranded men of their danger. But the 
most crying neglect is, that those of the aOthorities present, — and we 
all know how mighty precautious these authorities generally are-~did 
not send an official notice to the English consul, and warn him of the 
certain wreck of an English vessel. a 

In the next place, whatever might have been the disposition of the 
humane class of people, all their laudable intentions were frustrated by 
that barbarous law before mentioned, touching the douaniers. And 
here, in order not to appear prejudiced by any national feeling, we shall 
quote a passage from the Annotateuif. It immediately follows the de- 
scription of the wreck, and when the l^ull sud(^enly disappeared : — 

“ Une seule pensee se prdsenta alors h Tesprit d*une partie de la mul- 
titude assetpblde sur le port, ce fut de se prdcipker sur la plage ; et de 
s'avffncer dans les Hots pour secourir Jes malheureux qui pourraient 
gagner le rivage sur les ddbris : presque tout le monde s'y porta ; mais 
ces gdnt^reux efforts furent tout-k-coup entraves et paralysis par les 
employes de la douane^ qui, conformement k leur consigne, s’effbrctjrent 
d'emp^cher que plus de vingt-cinq personnes se rendissent sur les lieux 
ou les secours allaient devenir si n^cessaires. Nous n’hesitons pas k le 
dire : cette consigne de la douane a dtd dans cette nuit deplorable, 
funeste au-delk de toute expression; e’est par une appreciation bien 
juste et bien raisonnde de ce qu’il y avait k faire en ce moment, que la 
pop\daiion entiere s*e^t elevee contre elle et Va blamke!* 

After such a quotation, we only beg leave to add our censure, and to 
call with, we hope, a sufficiently loud voice, to draw the attention of 
the British legislature to the existence of a law so prejudicial to render- 
ing aid where it is most required, and to urge them to take immediate 
steps, by applying to the French government to rescind or to alter that 
law in such a manner, that human life may not be sacrificed under the 
fallacious mask of preventing either plunder or smuggling. 

Plunder — that word opens a new view of the case— is the law made 
to prevent plunder? if it is, we will show how preciously inefficacious it 
is under circumstances like the above; we hesitate not to say that more 
open plunder took place on that night and the following day than in the 
sacking of Badajoz ; — never was there more violation of all the laws of 
civilization than when that convict-ship was wrecked. Undismayed by 
the feeble resistance of the douaniers on this point, the victims were, in 
some cases, stripped entirely, and thus exposed to public gaze were 
handed into the house belonging to the Humane Society, Now, if these 
rigid laws were really intended lo prevent either plunder or smuggling, 
why were not the National Guard turned out ? and where were these 
eternal drummers, who beat their infernal copper kettle from daylight 
to dusk, to call into activity this civil guard when they were doomed to 
quit their shops to practise firing at a mark, or to go through the ma- 
nual exercise for no possible use ? Why, when they could have been 
serviceable^ were they allowed to slumber and to snore when the work of 
devastation and of death were in full force within hail of them 1 where 
was the vigilant police, so famed in the writings of every traveller, when 
the body of Mt8« Fonrester was found in her black dressi and we Imow 
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we are correct in our statement^ for she was rocognjzed on 

some of^hcHT garments, — where were the police, that the ibpd^^H||Liiave 
been divested of every particle of covering, and in broa^ w*® 

handed into the hospital, naked, by heavens ! as naked as she was horn, 
not even her stockings left I ! 

Now let us, in conclusion, briefly review the whole case a ship is 
wrecked ini^droad daylight, witliin pistol-shot of a populous town, on a 
sand. The authorities know nothing of the fact; the English, who 
form the principal portion of the inhabitants, are equally ignorant of the 
event ; the ship goes to pieces ; 134 people are drowned, or those who 
out of that number succeed in getting ashore alive are murdered, because 
the aid which would have been o|fered was frustrated ; the bodies are 
mangled, are mutilated, the teel)^ are extracted, the hair is cut off, the 
living and the dead are pillaged and plundered in broad daylight, and 
all these brutalities arcs committed in a town, with a strong National 
Guard for tlie protection of its inhabitants — a town which has ristfti to 
its present splendour entirely through the sums of money expended by 
the English. We do not mention this fact for the purpose of claiming 
from it any extra exertions in belialf of suffering humanity, but to show 
that, long as we have associated ourselves with these good people, we 
most certainly have not entirely eradicated the bitter feeling they so 
long entertained against ** the most brave and the most constant of their 
enemies.*' ^ * 

The whole affair is almost incredible, and we quit the subject to turn 
to more charitable people; but it must be borne in mind that many of the 
French used their utmost exertion to protect the weak and to shelter 
the distressed, and amongst these M. Mechin may safely take the first 
place ; his unremitted kindness and attention during the disaster, and 
his charitable assistance afterwards, for ever entitle him to the gratitude 
of our countrymen. A subscription was set on foot for the survivors, 
and likewise for the widows of those drowned ; nearly four thousand 
francs were collected, the clergy used their talents in the cause ; and had 
not a kind of apprehension been spread abroad that the sums collected 
would have been wasted in the purchase of a life-boat, which no one 
would venture on board of, and which had already been ineffectually 
tried, and that a disproportionate sum was likely to be lavished on those 
who di^ not do what they certainly might have done, the subscription 
would have been double its present sum. Amongst the larger donations 
we remark that of the Duke of Orleans, amounting to 500 francs. A 
petition was drawn up and numerously signed, to^ request Lord PaU 
merston to urge the French Government to rescind their barbarous 
law, and most sincerely do we hope tBat, should another unfortunate 
wreck fall on this coast, the disgrace on the national character may 
be obliterated, the living rescued and sheltered, and the dead neither 
pillaged nor mutilated. 
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VISIT TO THE FIELD OF AQIXCOURT. 

The poor condemned Engli&h^ 

Like sacrifices by their watchful fires, 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
, The morning’s danger ; and their gesture sad 
And war-worn coats, investing lean lank cheeks^ 

Presented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts/*— V. 

A 

The village of Agincourt, which ‘gives name to one of the most 
heroic achievements recorded in the annals of British valour, is 
situated about sixteen miles from St. Omer, and eight from the strongly 
fortified town of Ilesdin. Lying in r. secludted situation, at some clis- 
tancet from the high road, it is unvisited and comparatively unknown. 
Your cockney tourist, from the moment he efeeps up the ladder at 
Calais pier, and lias rid himself of the qualms of sea-sickness, seems 
influenced by a species of mania for racing onwards to Paris. The 
dissolute pleasures of the French capital inflame his senses ; he is 
unable to glance either to the right hand or to the left, however 
interesting the objects that intrude themselves on his attention. “ JE/i 
route/** is the word. Though the high road passes over a portion of 
the battle-field at Iloussainville, not one in a thousand of our country- 
men has ever stopped his horses, for a single hour, to investigate scenes 
hallowed in the recollection of national glory, and immortalized in one 
of the most spirit-stirring dramas to which the pen of Shakspearc has 
given birth. 

Tlie most prominent and impressive sensations, which are produced 
in the spectator's mind on visiting the scene of great achievements, 
arise from the force of contrast. He arrives, — his ideas tinged, as it 
were, with blood and carnage ; he seems to hear 

The battle bray, 

Man to man, and horse to horse,” 

and finds all calmness and tranquillity. The sword appears, literally, to 
have been changed into a plough-share, and the spear into a praning- 
hook. When I visited Agincourt in the summer of 1831, the field 
of battle wore the appearance of an immense corn-field some miles 
in extent. The grain was partly reaped and removed, partly re- 
maining in piles of golden sheaves that dotted the surface of the 
plain farther than the eye could reach. A merry band of male and 
female peasantry were engaged in driving the last loaded waggon to- 
wards the village, (it was evening,) and several small parties of gleaners, 
in fanciful and varied costume, passed me at intervals, each having its 
little burden, the scanty well-earned produce of a sultry day’s toil. 
Yet they sang gaily, and seemed light-hearted and happy, as though 
the whole crop of the “ great battle-field," and one of the most pro- 
ductive harvests in the memory of man, had been their own. The 
French are certainly a very cheerful, lively nation ; but stili one seeks 
among them in vain for that admirable gatte du coeur, that almost 
Arcadian elegance in their amusements, which Sterne describes as 
existing among* them fifty years ago. The elegance^ I believe^ never 
existed anywhere, except in bis fine imaginationi~that threw a charm 
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over everything* on which it dwelt. He, possibly, witnessed mere 
reckless, extravagant mirth ; but that was the riotitig of bondsmen,— 
of those who lived in this world without hope. The horrorstoF one of 
the most sanguinary revolutions that ever disgraced the pages of history, 
gave them personal freedom. With liberty comes reflection ; and we 
rarely find a thinking people remarkable for their love of extravagant 
mirth. 

My journey was pedestrian. I had walked from Calais, and had 
loitered away a considerable portion of my second day in listening to 
the peasant's traditionary lore respecting la grande hattaille avec 
le$ Anglois** The sun was rapidly sinking, as emerging from a 
woodland path, 1 suddenly encountered two men seated at the root of 
a tree which grew upon the edg« of a very extensive plain. One of 
them was a woodcutter, t\e othe^j, a garde-chasse, or gamekeeper, whose 
appearance 1 shall describe, from the laughable contrast exhibited 
between his upper and lower integumenti; He was of Henculean form, 
above six feet high, and wore a costly green velvet hunting-coat, 
crossed by a broad leathern belt. Oh the centre of thw was fixed a 
large and massive silver badge Inscribed with his employer's name, 
rank, and armorial bearings of at least twenty quarterings. A double- 
barrelled gun of the richest Damascus work, and of rather antique 
fashion, lay at his side, and an elegant and curiously constructed game-- 
pouch, formed of net- work and leather, presented, so far,^a very fa- 
vourable specimen of the French chasseur. But, proh pudorl that 
the “ eternal fitness of things '' should have been thus violated. Con- 
tri^sted with, and, as it were, in absolute mockery of all this finery, h^ 
e^^iiblted a pair of filthy deer-hide buskins, the spoils of some gallant 
“ stag of ten,*' that probably might have ranged his native wilds in the 
reign of Louis Quatorze ; but certainly at no later period. They were 
a “ thing of shreds and patches ; " and his rough, hairy, muscular 
limbs exhibited their “ unhoused condition " through a score of rents 
and fissures; while his hoseless feet were shod with that most 
hideous of all human coverings, — a pair of sabots, or wooden shoes. 
However, as Burns observes, 

A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

He proved a most obliging fellow, especially learned in woodcraft, and 
a perfect enthusiast in a profession which, of all others, is best cal- 
culated to create enthusiasm. There was no use in attempting tQ per- 
suade him to speak on any oilier topic ; and finding I had little chance 
of introducing the subject nearest my thoughts, I patiently submitted 
to tliet which seemed uppermost in his. Accordingly, he descanted on 
the difference between ‘‘ La grande et la petite chasse ; ** the inferiority 
of the English grey to the French red legged partridge ; the splendid 
feudal magnificence of the royal hunting equipages of the French 
monarchs before the Revolution ; (his father had been one of the valets 
de chasse to Louis XV. at Fontainbleau ;) and all the stately ceremonies 
incident to “ La Chasse Royak^'^ from the unharbouring of the stag, 
until the moment when the king, riding into the furious and desjfjerate 
animal at bay before a hundred hounds, gallantly gave him the 
finishing stroke with his couteau de chasse ; winding up his narrative 
by drawing from a pocket the snow-white formidable tusk of a wild 
boar, tipped with silver, and near six inches in length, which he used as 
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a tobacco^stopper. Tlie ferocious animal to which it belonged had 
been hunted and slaih by his grandfather in the tteiffhbouring wood, 

I now t'entured to edge in a word respecting the object of my pil- 
grimage. In answer to a question as to how far from the spot where 
we were sitting was the field of Agincourt, he pointed with the^ muzzle 
of his fowling-piece towards the vast plain that lay before us in all its 
calmness and beauty, exclaiming, “ Lc voila^ Monsimr!^* Unpre- 
pai^d for this intelligence, 1 sat lor some moments in silent contempla- 
tion of the scene. The shades of my gallant countrymen apneared to 
rise before me. I saw “ the royal captain of this ruined band,** 
walking from watch to watch, from teht to tent, endeavouring to infuse 
into the minds of his devoted followers a confidence in the result he 
could not himself have felt. I bdheld the hostile disproportioned 
armies, drawn up in terrible contemplation ^of each other, mutually 
afraid to commence the onset, until Henry perceiying their irresolution, 
exclaims, “ My friends, since they will not begin, it is our's to set them 
the example; come on, and the blessed Trinity be our protection!'* 
The venerable Erpingham hurling his truncheon into the air, and 
shouting forth his well-known battle-cry, “ Now strike !" leads on the 
archers to the charge. Each archer strings his good yew-bow. The 
**iron sleet of arrowy shower** whistles through the air, each steel point 
and grey-goose shaft bringing terror and destruction to the mail-clad, 
too confident chivalry of France. 

But to return to realities. As«before remarked, the field of battle is 
at present a vast plain, in a very high state of cultivation. That portion 
of the harvest yet unreaped waved and rustled in the evening breeze, 
and, tinged of a deeper gold by the last rays of a setting sun, was 
beautifully contrasted with the dark masses of forest that occasionally 
encroached upon, or receded from the plain. Hills of moderate height 
form the background, and terminate the view. At the upper end of 
the plain rose the tall slender spire of Agincourt church, the village 
itself being entirely concealed by a thick grove of orcharding and tail 
poplar trees. Wishing my companions good evening, I traversed the 
field in a hundred directions, endeavouring to trace the exact position 
of the two armies from my recollections of the glpwing descriptions of 
the old chroniclers. My eyes and the iron spear of a fishing-rod, the 
constant companion of my rambles at home and abroad, were not un- 
frequently employed in turning over the fresh-ploughed earth in search 
of arrow-heads, and similar small trophfes of the bloody contest. 1 
however found nothing for that time. It was now past nine o’clock, 
and the shades of evening rendering most objects indistinct, I un- 
willingly turned towards the village in search of quarters for the night. 
About forty houses, and these of the humblest description, constitute 
the whole of Agincourt. The church is built on a rising ground. It is 
a very ancient Gothic structure. I eagerly climbed up to the windows, 
the .hope of distinguishing, in the twilight, traces of monumental 
insmptions, or perhaps the effigies of some mailed warrior, whose 
bloody corse had found a resting place within its sacred precincts. It 
was, however, too dark. I afterwards learnt that m Ebi^ishmau had, 
some years ago, ^rchased and removed from the church iiolne curious 
relics connected .with the battle of Agincourt. , . ' 

The appearance of the village was somtoe in the exti^lfne^ Not a 
human being was visible, not a sound even of a watch-dog was heard. 
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Altogether, the scene was in excellent keeping with riiy thoughts. At 
length I deciphered the words, “ Bonne bierre double^* scrawled upon 
tlie shutter of a wretched hovel. A thundering peal at tl!e door with 
the butt of my rod awoke every village cur, and quickly roused the 
landlord from his bed. ** Vom ne pouvez pas loger id, Monsieur/^ 
cries he through the key-hole, in answer to my request for admittance. 
“ You can have no bed at all in Agincourt $ you must go on to Mai- 
soimelle.*' • 

Fatigue and hunger are admirable dampers to enthusiasm. Though 
Maison^elle was the resting-place of my gallant countrymen on the 
night previous to the memorable 25th of October, 1415, and though 
Harry of Monmouth fixed his head-quarters there, I had already ** sa- 
tisfied the sentiment** for the present, and would gladly have accepted 
a shake-down of straw, w anyUnng else where 1 then was. But mine 
host was Inexorable, and I sulkily proceeded on my way. 

An eye-witness of the battle describes Maison 9 elle as'* three. bow- 
shots distant** from Agincourt ; — it is very possible fatigue in my Case 
may have exaggerated the distance ; I am myself an archer, and pull a 
tolerably strong bow, yet either his information is incorrect, or we of 
modern days hdve awfully degenerated from our predecessors the merry 
bowmen of England. I could never reach beyond fifteen score yards 
with the lightest flight arrow ; — the two villages appeared six times that 
distance from each other. » 

At length, when nearly sinking from exhaustion, the fumes of a 
tobacco-pipe saluted my senses with odours more grateful at that mo- 
ment than ever arose from a field of Arabian spices. Advancing a few 
yards I saw a peasant smoking at his coltage-door ; he quickly directed 
me to the village auberge, or inn. We have all heard a great deal about 
our ** gude King James’s** aversion to tobacco ; had his sacred majesty, 
however, when bewildered and benighted during one of his frequent hunt- 
ing excursions been guided like me by the fumes of a tobacco-pipe to 
a place of rest and refreshment, we probably should have heard nothing 
of his famous “ Counter-blast.” The world, too, had lost that singular 
bill of fare with which he proposed to entertain the devil in case his 
Satanic majesty should honour him witli a visit at his royal board 

I soon occupied the huge chimney-seat before a blazing wood-fire^ 
and consoled myself with some excellent cherry-brandy, for which the 
neighbpufhood is famous, while the hostess cooked up a savoury btnefet. 
This, with some little et-ceterAs and a bottle of good wine, furnished a 
supper Apicius himself had lauded under similar circumstances. My 
bed was excellent, and I sallied forth at sunrise like a giant refreshed 
with sleep, in quest of fresh adventures, and held on my course towards 
Tramecourt. 

Between this village and Agincourt, the . most sanguinary and de- 
cisive portion of the battle occurred. In the corner of a wood belong- 
ing to the former, Henry concealed those two hundred picked bowmen, 
whose cool bravery and great skill proved so destructive to the flowet 
of the French army, and mainly contributed to the glorious result. Eacli 

; W ' ' " ' ‘ ~ ' ' ' ' 

• After observing, ** a tobacco-pipe is a lively image and picture of hell^^ he 

and were J to invite the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes,-— <1 si, a Jjg} 
2d, a pole of ling and mustard ; and 3d, a pipe of tobacco for digesture.*’— IQiig 
J ames*s wkty Apophthegms, 1 2mo. 1671. * 
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man was said to have carried “ twenty-four Frenchmen under his belt/' 
— in allusion to the sheaf of arrows consisting of that number allotted 
to every archer. It is said, that when Sir Thomas Erpingham hurled 
his truncheon into the air, and shouted his war-cry, “ Nestrocque f* it 
was as a signal to this band to rush out from their hiding-place, one of 
their number having ascended a tree for the purpose of conveying intel- 
ligence to his cotppanions. They immediately ran forwards about fifty 
paces in compact order, and each man having hastily planted his pointed 
stake before him in the earth, delivered his arrows with such cool deli- 
berate aim, that the steel heads rang upon the polished corslets of their 
foes like the clatter of hammers upon ^n anvil, while the sides and but- 
tocks of the horses were, as an eye-witness expresses it, “ absolutely 
larded with their arrows/* ^ 

Part of this wood still remains in statu quo ^ the precise spot occu- 
pied by the English has, however, been greatly thinned; yet many trees, 
apparently of. great antiquity, are still scattered here and there. 

ThS battle lasted three hours ; it began about eleven, and the French 
were in full rout by one. The king exposed himself to considerable 
peril, and fought with the utmost bravery. His brother, Humphrey 
Huke of Gloucester, being stabbed in the belly with a dagger, and thrown 
to the ground with his feet towards the enemy, he stood between his 
legs, and defended him until he could be carried ofl* the field. 

The comigencement and termination of this sanguinary engagement 
is described in the following animated and graphic manner by a very 
ancient historian**^ : — * 

On Friday, 25th October, 1415, the French, that is to say, the 
Constable and all the other officers of the king, the Dukes of Orleans, 
Bourbon, Bar, and Alenyon, the Counts de Nevers, d*En, de Riche- 
ment, de Venddsme, de Marie, de Vaudemont, de Blaumonte, de 
Salines, de Grand Pre de Roussy, de Dampmartin, and all the other 
nobles and men-at-arms, put on their armour and sallied out of their 
quarters. When the battalions were all drawn up it was a grand sight 
to view, and they were, according to the calculation on seeing them, 
full six times the number of the English. After they had been thus 
arranged, they seated themselves by companies as near to their own 
banners as they could, to wait the coming of the enemy ; and while 
they refreshed themselves with food, they made up all differences that 
might have beffore existed between them. In this state they remained 
until nine or ten of the clock in the mprning, no way doubtiirg from 
their numbers, that the English could not escape them. Some, how- 
ever, of the wisest of them had their fears, and dreaded the event of an 
open battle. The English on that morning perceiving the French 
made no advances to attack th^m, refreshed themselves with meat and 
drink. After calling on the divine aid against the French who de- 
spised them, they left Maison^elle, and sent some of their scouts in the 
rear of the village of Agincourt, where, not finding any men-at-arms, 
in order to alarm the French they set fire to a barn and house belong- 
ing to the priory of St. George of Hesdin. On the other hand, the 
King of England dispatched about two hundred archers to the rear of 
his army, that the French might not see them. They titered Trame- 
couft in a meadow near the van of the French ; there remained quietly 


* Moutdreleh 
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until it was proper time for them to use tli^ir l|ows. The rest of the 
English army remained with King Henry, and were shortly.after drawn 
up in battle array, by Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown grey 
with age, who placed the archers in front, and the men-at-arms behind 
them. He then formed two wings of men-at-arms and archers, and 
posted the horses and baggage in the rear. Each archer planted a stake 
before him sharpened at both ends. Sir Thomas, in the name of the 
king, exhorted them all most earnestly to fight for their lives, ancf thus 
saying he rode along the ranks. When all was prepared he flung into 
the air a baton which he held ,in his hand, crying out “ Nestroeque C* 
{now strike), and then dismounted, as the king and others had done. 
When the English saw Sir Tlnjmas throw up his baton, they set up a 
loud shout, to the very ^eat astonishment of the French. The English 
seeing the enemy not inclined to advance, marched slowly towards them 
in order of battle, and again uttered a very loud shout, whep they stopped 
to recover their breath. The archers, who were hidden in the field, 
re-echoed these shoutings, at the same time vigorously discharging their 
arrows, while the English army kept advancing on the French. The 
archers amounting to at least thirteen thousand, first discharged a shower 
of arrows with all their might, and at as great a distance as possible. 
They were, for the most part, without any armour, and in doublets, with 
their hosen loose*, and hatchets or swords hanging to their girdles; 
some were bare-footed and without hats. The English Idudly sounded 
their trumpets as tb&y approached ; *and the French stooped to prevent 
the arrows entering through the visors of their hacinets ; thus, the dis- 
tance was now but small between the two armies, although the French 
had retired some paces; before, however, the general attack com- 
menced, numbers of the French were slain and severely wounded by the 
English bowmen. When the English reached them they were so close 
and crowded, that excepting some of the front line, who had cut their 
lances in two, that they might be stronger, they could not raise their 
hands. The division under Sir Cligny de Brabant, of eight hundred 
men-at-arms, who were intended to break through the English archers, 
were reduced to seven score, who vainly attempted it. True it is, Sir 
William de Savenses, who had been ordered on this service, quitted his 
troop, thinking they would follow him, to attack the English, but he 
was shot dead from his horse. The others had their horses so severely 
hancfled by the archers, thaj they galloped on the advanced guard, and 
threw it into the utmost confusion, breaking the line in many places. 
Tbff horses were become unmanageable, so that horses and riders were 
tumbling on the ground, and the whole army was thrown into disorder, 
and forced back upon some lands that had been just sown with corn. 
Others, from fear of death, fled ; and this caused so universal a panic in 
the army, that great part followed the example. The English took 
instant advantage of the disorder in the advanced guard, and throwing 
down their bows, fought lustily with swords, hatchets, mallets, and bill- 
hooks, slaying all before them, till they came to the second battalion, 
which had been posted in the rear of the first ; and the archers were 
closely followed by King Henry and his men-at-arms. The whole rear- 
division being on horseback, witnessing the defeat of the two otliers, 
began to fly, except some of its leaders. ^ 

# Thu greater portion were afflicted with a constant diarrhoea. 
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During the heat of^the combatt the English made several prisoners ; 
and news was brought to )K[ing Henry that .the French were attacking 
his rear, end had already captured the greater part of his baggage am 
sumpter-horses. This was true ; for Robinal de BouronviJlej Kfflart 
de ClamaBse, Ysambert d*Azinbourt, and some other men-at-arms, with 
about six hundred peasants, had fallen upon and taken a great part 
of King Henry’s i)aggage, and a number of horses, while the guard 
were* occupied in battle. When the English perceived this, the ICing 
commanded that every one should kill his prisoners ; but those who 
had captured them would not do so, because they had only taken those 
for whom they expected a great ransom. As soon as the King was 
informed of the fact, he appointed a gentleman, with 200 archers, to 
kill all the prisoners ; and the said squife so executed the King’s orders 
that it was a most lamentable thing ; fof all thdse noblemen of France 
were there killed in cold blood, and cut to piecp, heads and faces, 
which tfvas a fearful sight to see. The Count de Marie, the Count de 
Fauquemberg, the Lords de Lonvroy and de Chin, had, with some dif- 
ficulty, retained about six hundred men-at-arms, with whom they made 
a gallant charge on the English ; but it availed nothing, for they were 
all killed or taken prisoners. 

There were other small bodies of French on different parts of the 
plain ,* but they were soon routed, slain, or taken. The conclusion was 
a complete victory on the part of the King of England, who only lost 
about 1600 men of all ranks. Among the slain was the Duke of 
York, uncle to the King. 

When the King of England saw himself master of the field of battle, 
and that the French, except such as had been taken, were flying in all 
directions, he made the circuit of the plain, attended by his princes ; 
and, while his men were employed in stripping the dead, he called to 
him the French herald, Mouutjoye, king-at-arms, and with him many 
other French and English heralds, and said to them, “ It is not we 
who have made this great slaughter, but t'ne omnipotent God, and, as we 
believe, for a punishment of tlie sins of the French.” He then asked to 
whom the victory belonged — to him or to the King of France ? Mount- 
joye replied that the victory must be attributed to him, and not to the 
King of France. The King then asked the name of a castle he saw 
near him ? He was told it was called Azincourt “ Then,” said he, 
** since all battles should bear the name of the fortresses nearest to the 
spot where they were fought, this battle shall henceforth and for ever 
bear the name of Azincourt.’* 

The English remained a considerable time on the field ; but seeing 
they were free from their enemicB, and that night was approaching, 
they ^returned in a body to Maison^alle, where they had lodged the 
priding night. They again fixed their quarters there, carrying with 
them many of the wounded. After they had quitted the field of battle, 
several of the French^ half dead with wounds, crawled away to an 
adjoiilthg wood, and some went to villages and other places as well as 
they could. ^ 

On the morrow^ veiy early, King Henry dislodged, with his army 
and all his prisonerSi f^^tw Maison^elle, and again went to.jthe field of 
battle. All the French they found there alive were put to death or 

* I could discover no traces of this fortress. 
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made prisoners. Then, pursuing the road towards the sea^coast, tliey 
marched away. Three parls of the army were on foot, sorely &tigued 
with their efforts in the late battle, and greatly distressed by famine and 
other wants. ^ 

The number of prisoners, including princes, knights, esquifety and 
men of every rank, slain that day, amounted to upwards of ten thou* 
sand. The bodies of the greater part were carried away by their friends, 
after the d^arture of the English, and buried where it was agreeable 
to them. Of these ten thousand, it was supposed only sixteen hundred 
were varlets^ the rest all gentlemen ; for it was found, on counting the 
princes, six hundred banners were killed. 

During the battle, thaDuke of Alenqon, with the assistance of his 
followers, most valiantly broke through the English line, and advanced 
fighting near to the King, insorxuch that he wounded and struck down 
the Duke of York. Then King Henry, seeing this, stepped forth and 
leaned a little to rais^ him, when the Duke of Alen 9 on gaVb him a,blow 
upon his bacinet, that struck off part of his crown. The King’s body- 
guard surrounded him; when, seeing he could not escape death, he 
lifted up his hand, and said to the King, ** I am the Duke of Alenqon ; 
I yield myself to you but as the King was about to receive his pledge, 
he was put to death by the guards. 

During five days succeeding the battle, the bodies of the most im- 
portant persons were raised from the heaps, and having b^sen washed, 
many were interred in the church ofithe Friars Minor at Hesdin. It 
was not, however, until Philip Count of Chartlois commanded it, that 
the remaining corpses were interred. That prince ordered the Abbot 
of Roussainville and the Bailiff of Aire to see it performed; who caused 
a square of twenty-five yards to be measured, in which three trenches 
were dug, each twelve feet wide, and 5800 men were there buried. 
The ground was afterwards consecrated by the Bishop of Guisnes, and 
was surrounded with a strong hedge of thorns, to prevent the wolves 
and dogs from devouring its contents. The ground continued in this 
state till 1734.^ ^ Jit that period the plain of Gacogne (Agincourt) was 
possessed by the liouse of Tramecourt, which shared a part of the 
property of the family of Agincourt in the sixteenth century. The 
Marchioness of Tramecourt made a vow to build a chapel on the spot 
in case hexjson Eugene Franqois returned safe from Italy, where he 
was di'eR serving under the Marquis de Coigny. Her prayer was 
granted ; itnd a small chapel/ remarkable for its architectural decora- 
tions, was erected. This chapel, the record of a mother’s piety, was 
totalty destroyed during the revolution of 1794, and the materials used 
to construct pigstyes. • 

An Englisn colonel, whose name I could not learn, resided for a 
considerable period at the ch&teau de Tramecourt, and employed a 
nij^er of men in excavating this immense grave. His search was, as 
I am informed, rewarded by the discovery of a number of relics. It is 
said he carried away a “ cartload ” of pieces of armour^ shields, breast- 
plates, swords, spear-heads, bridle and stirrup irons, spurs, &c. These 
antiquities must constitute a very unique and interesting museum. 

Though equaJ|He^W8 search, yet as I could not spare tpe 

to Buperintenck^Sdi^igihg upon the spot, I obtained nothing, until I 
reached Blan^ pleasant village, most delightfully situated in a 
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fine country, and, as fisual, embowered in trees, is celebrated as the spot 
where King Henry forded the Ternois, a river on whose banks it is 
built. This stream is very narrow, but deep, and has always been 
remarkable for producing fine trout. While engaged in whisking an 
artificial May-fly upon its surface — (thousands of the natural insect 
hovered over the river) — the marishal or smith of Biangi accosted me 
with great civility, inquiring if I was not searching for relics of “ the 
great battle fought in the neighbourhood,** On answering in the aftir- 
mative, he produced from his pocket what he styled “ un morceatt de 
fer,” but which my more practised eye instantly discovered to be an 
old English arrow-head ot that kind used by our archers for piercing 
the highly-tempered coats of mail wori^by the ^nights of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. I quickly transferred it from the honest smith's 
pocket to my own. It is altogether abbut three inches and a quarter in 
length, iiiclu(}ing the ferule by which it was attached to the stele or 
shaft.* The point is solid and triangular ; the weight about an ounce. 
Upon trying it with a file, it appeared very highly tempered ; and when 
projected from one of those powerful yew-bows wielded by the archers 
of that period, must have acted upon a coat of mail like a punch 
driven by a heavy sledge hammer. The arrow-point in question is 
deeply encrusted with rust, as might be expected after lying in the moist 
earth upwards of four centuries. Again fitted to a cloth-yard shaft, 
feathered wfth the grey goose wing, and inscribed with the interesting 
name of “ Agincourt," it now oedbpies a conspicuous situation among 
a small collection of similar antiquities. 

The helmet and saddle used by Henry V. in this memorable contest 
are still preserved near his monument in Westminster Abbey ; but, from 
their position, it is impossible to examine and very difficult to see them. 
Of these interesting relics, which deserve more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them, it may be remarked that the helmet 
is of the casque kind, deeply indented in two places, as if by the strokes 
of a battle-axe, and is otherwise bruised. Some faint traces of foliage 
are visible in the front plates, though greatly corroded with rust, and 
the lower rim is still ornamented with quatre-foils. It is very probable 
this very helmet was worn by Henry during the conflict, and, as 
appears from our annals, was the means of twice preserving his life. 
“ His bruised helmet and his bended sword," though he would not 
suffer them to be borne before him, nor shown to the people, when he 
made his triumphant entry into London, are known to hrkve been objects 
of great interest ; and it can scarcely be doubted they were depo.8ited 
here along with the other memorials of his prowess that once adorned 
his chapel, but of which this ^nd the saddle and shield are alone 
remaining. The saddle, which was originally covered with blue velvet, 
powdered with golden fleurs-de-lis, is nearly reduced to the tvood and 
first covering of buckram on the seat. It is twenty-seven inches in 
length, fifteen inches high in front, and thirteen inches high behind. 
The shield, which is small, had a green damask lining, with semde of 
fleurs-de-lis, and across the middle, worked on rich crimson yelvet, 
ardres carbuncle. Both the shield and saddle fastened up 

against the Ikrge columns adjacent to the towe^ “ 
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FREjNCH PRIVATKERJNO IN THE WEST INDIES, • 

The depredations committed upon our commerce by the notorious 
privateer’s' man, Captain Love ; his spirit of enterprisf^ rliis during intre- 
pidity, and many qualifications, forming altogether .an .extraordinary 
character, had created a sort of emulation among our naval officers for 
his capture, and all were on the qui vive to intercept^jim ; and as he 
was considered to he a native of some part of Great Britain or Ireland, 
the Commander-in-Chief was determined, should he he taken, to send 
him to England for trial as a rebel against our king and country. 
Since the demoniac Teach, better known by his piratical name of 
“ Blackboard,” and other sea-sobbers in these seas, whose infamous 
exploits have been so well recorded, no rover had made himself more 
conspicuous than the* said Captain Love. He had been captured in the 
revolutionary war by H. M. S. Thetis, and sent home for trial Ih the 
Proselyte frigate; but effected his escape the same night that ship 
anchored in Plymouth Sound, and was not heard of until the renewal 
of hostilities, when he again appeared on the Jamaica station, eririching 
himself by the capture of our merchant vessels. Captain Perkinsj 
commanding the Tartar frigate, who was himself a very extraordinary 
character, accidentally took Captain Love prisoner ; but sjich was the 
insinuating address and persuasive « manner, covering the most con- 
summate dissimulation, of that wonderful rover, that, to the astonish- 
ment of most persons, he cajoled the Captain of the Tartar, and got 
clear off! I do not now recollect exactly the circumstances of the 
event, but I think he obtained a boat for the purpose, as he made 
Captain Perkins believe, of searching for some barrels of salted meat, 
among which the Spaniards had put a great quantity of doubloons, and 
buried in the sand, until a favourable opportunity of recovering them. 
As may be supposed, he disappeared in the woods, and was believed 
to have perished ; but he soon came to life again, creating terror among 
the merchantmen. 

It was after this escape that all eyes were on the look-out for him ; 
and it fell to the lot of the Hon. Lieut. (noble by deeds as by 

birth) to take the king of the rovers. H. M. S. , whilst cruising 

off St. Jago de Cuba, sent an armed boat away in chase of a schooner, 
there being at Jthe time no wind. In the morning the boat returned, 
liaving recaptured the schooner, which had been taken two days pre- 
vicfUsly by a large French privateer, commanded by the celebrated 
Captain Love, who wa^ himself in ll^e captured vessel, on his way, it 
appeared, to St. Jago, to superintend the sale of his numerous prizes. 
When, the^ Lieutenant boarded the schooner, which was an American, he 
was met by a gentlemanly man, who welcomed him on board, and con- 
gratulated him upon his success in recapturing the vessel, of which, he 
said, he was the master. He then stated that the privateer's men 
belonging to Love’s vessel, on the approach of the man-of-war’s boat 
the last evening, had -.taken away a large amount of specie, and landed 
in a sandy cove not After detailing this circumstance with 

seeming anxiety and^earnqStness, he requested the Lieutenant to allow 

Continued from p. 72, 
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him the schooner's ^olly-boat with four of her crew, (h» ^w,n inen,) to 
endeavour to find the money, which he knew the privateer’s 
going to bury in the sand, and proceed on to their own ves^, *v(£(le|i 
was at anchor in Escondido, and that it would not occupy him' mpr^ 
than an hour to go, and return with the money, the schooi^r being ar 
this time close to the shore. ^ 

This story was indeed plausible, events of that sort occurring fre- 
quefttly; but there was something peculiar in the dress and in the 
manners of the man, that did not bespeak him an ordinary American 
master, and suspicion at the moment crossing the mind of the Lieute- 
nant, that he was no other person tliah the celebrated privateer’s man, 
induced him to tax the hero with an intention to deceive him. Finding 
it useless to dissemble, the would-be American master, without further 
hesitation, and with the utmost sangfroid, acknowledged himself to be 
Captain Love,” and he was immediately after fecognized by one of 
our rQen, wh6 had served on board the Thetis. 

This singular man was about five feet ten inches in height, admirably 
proportioned, and extremely active, with a shrewd penetrating eye, and 
a pleasing, intelligent countenance, bearing a striking resemblance to 
the portrait given of the intrepid but unfortunate Mungo Park in his 
book of travels. He was a perfect linguist, well read, of polished man- 
ners, and very pleasing address, and a most entertaining companion. 
Such is the •utline of this extraordinary character. 

According to report, Love was said to have been a native of Ireland; 
but he strenuously denied this ; affirming that he was by birth a French** 
man, and that it was merely on account of his Scottish education, and 
the turn his manners had taken from that circumstance, that the world 
had done him the honour to pronounce him a subject of the King of 
England. The Master of the frigate perfectly recollected to have been 
at the same school with this second Paul Jones at Glasgow, which Love 
unhesitatingly acknowledged, although, as he observed, that event was 
not likely to be very favourable to him. His speech was that of an 
Englishman, — ^alike free from the Irish accent and the low-land brogue 
of the Scotch. 

The officers of the frigate were not a little pleased at having inter- 
cepted this grand picaroon, who had for so many years appeared in 
these seas as the leading star of Gallic enterprise; but his having 
twice escaped whilst a prisoner impressed them with the idea that he 
would, in some way or other, get off. It was the Captain’s determina- 
tion, however, that every care should be taken to prevent it whilst he 
remained in the ship. 

Experience proved to us (whab indeed has been long manifest) how 
little dependence can be placed in men unpossessed of those honourable 
and upright feelings which ought to exist in the bosom of every indi- 
vidual commander employed by civilized nations in a state of warfare, 
and with what justice the system of privateering has been so univer- 
sally stigmatiz^. In ^very war where private armed vessels have been 
permitted, the most oppressive and unjust transactions have occurred. 
Here, the vfessels cruising under French colours were certainly not a 
remove from pirates;— no vessel came amrss to them; to flags in 
amity with France they paid no respect; and disregarded the universal 
laws*^ established among civilized , nations. As a proof, in the short 
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space of seven or eight days, we retook a Dane, a ^wecle, and several 
Americans ! And on this subject (although the j'me and circumstances 
have long since passed away) we cannot help reflecting upon* the con- 
duct of the latter government, which ought to have imbibed a very 
different feeling towards our country than that of hostility.; as, in the 
recapture of American vessels out of number, and the preventing many 
from capture, by the vigilance of our ships of war, the mercantile inte- 
rests of the United States were greatly benefited, and, in truth, w'e iftay 
be said to have been the protectors of its trade, and therefore to have 
deserved rather its gratitude than its resentment. No doubt, the more 
sober and thinking part of the citizens thought and felt that we were 
entitled to this; yet it is surprising to reflect what unconcern the 
government of the “ States” (vWiich, as a neutral, was the greatest 
sufferer during the war) aflected towards the flagrant acts of injustice 
perpetrated by Frencl^ armed vessels on its shipping and at the same 
time how unceasingly, and with what asperity, it blusteted fortji its 
anger towards England for having exercised the right of search, and 
for })Osse88ing herself of thoseof her subjects that had been seduced from 
their allegiance through the machinations of the republican citizens. 

After Captain Love’s capture, the frigate anchored in Cumberland 

Harbour, Cuba, and Lieut. was sent out in the schooner he 

had taken, to cruise. This gallant young officer immediately sailed in 
quest of Love’s privateer, although he was assured by tha^ rover that 
she mounted fourteen guns and had a crew of a hundred men. 
The Lieutenant found the privateer, as was reported, moored in 
Escondido (Hidden Port), a few miles to the eastward of Cumberland 
Harbour, and, laying his vessel close to the entrance, engaged her for 
some time, but without effect. Considering that the boats might be 
more successful, be returned to the harbour, and informed the Captain 
of the circumstance. The ship was soon under way, and on arriving, 
at the close of day, near where the privateer lay, the boats, well manned 
and armed, were sent in under the command of the First Lieutenant. 
The night was dark, and, to prevent any notice of the approach of the 
boats, the oars were muffled, and the strictest silence enjoined. It was 
late before the party reached the entrance to the hidden port, there 
being some difficulty in finding it out during the sliacle of night ; and, 
notwithstanding the utmost endeavour was used to discover the proper 
channSl of entrance, it failed ; the boats grounded when just within the 
points : and, whilst exerting all the means within their power, with as 
littl^ noise as possible, to extricate themselves, they were saluted with a 
heav'y discharge of musketry from 'each side, and a broadside from the 
schooner within. Our officers felt tho awkwardness of their situation 
extremely galling ; and the most strenuous efforts were used to push 
over the shoal in the direction of the privateer, and towards the land 
on either side ; but most unfortunately they had got upon llie very 
centre of the coial shoal ; their attempts to force the boats over only 
served to fix them further on. In this dilemma, the marines returned 


* The Americans, by permitting French privateers to fit out in their ports, were 
unwittingly laying a rod in pickle” for themselves, although, no doubt, the motive 
for its admittance originated in their feeling of enmity towards England. Within 
their « waters,” nay, even up their rivers, French privateers hive plundered their 
vessels immediately after enjoying the hospitaUty of the good cituens ! 
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the enemy^s fire, viSiilst the seamen were endeavouring with all their 
wonted ejiergy and characteristic perseverance, to get the boats clear. 
Fortune was unpropitious. The brave fellows now began to drop from 
the effects of the cross fire they were exposed to; and all hope of 
forcing the boats over being given up, the commanding officer re- 
luctantly ordered a retreat ; this distressing alternative, after incredible 
lab^our, was effected. The cutter, commanded by the acting master of 
the frigate, succeeded, in consequence of her light construction, in 
getting over the shoal, and was gallantly pushing for the privateer, 
when she was brought up, not by a ^hoal, but by a hawser, which the 
wily rovers had stretched across the inner part of the channel of 
entrance. All his exertion to cut oi;to pass it was ineffectual, and he 
was compelled to retreat with the rest of the boats. 

To have attacked a privateer of such force and so well manned in 
the daytime, perhaps would not have been justifiable. She was in a 
situation to have defended herself against treble her number, as the 
channel is so narrow, and bordered with bushes and shrubs, that a 
bush party of twenty men would be sufficient to pick off half the 
assailants before they could arrive at the anchorage; at all events, 
had it been practicable without a dreadful waste of valuable lives, it had 
been effected by the Captain of the frigate, for a more gallant spirit 
never breathed. 

The dis^pointment, as may be supposed, was very keenly felt both 
by officer and man, who had not been accustomed to failures of this 
sort ; but being entirely unacquainted with the impediments of the place 
they had not calculated upon anything but success. After the return 
of the party, at day-break, the frigate wks worked up close to the 
weather-point of Escondido, where the privateer lay, like a spider in the 
midst of her snare, and opened a heavy fire from the quarter «• deck guns 
upon her ; she soon warped out of sight ; and I believe sustained little, 
if any damage, as only part of her masts could be seen from the frigate’s 
deck. 

In this unfortunate affair, the serjeant of marines and a seaman were 

killed ; the Hon. Lieut. (a ball through each arm), and several 

men were wounded. The privateer belonged to Captain Love, who, 
having directed their plan, matured for any similar occasion, before 
quitting his vessel, calculated accurately on the ill success of the, affair. 
He assured the officers that^ no man but himself could succeed in 
the attempt to cut her out, and pleaded against the attempt with 
much energy, to’ prevent, as he said, a useless effusion of blood; 
his advice, as has been already seen, was disregarded, as all on board 
considered that the honourable feeling of humanity did not actuate him 
in this instance, but that his motive sprang from an apprehension of the 
result proving unfavourable to his interest, well knowing, as he acknow- 
ledge, what gallaht exploits British seamen were capable of per- 
forming. 

A very gallant little affair occurred whilst the frigate lay in Cumber- 
land harbour : a midshipman was sent in the jolly-boat, with four lads, 
to board a schooner coming in, which proved to be a recapture by 

Lieut. in the armed schooner; just after quitting her, a small 

felucca privateer made her appearance round the point, within a short 
distance of the boat ; the mid commanding her immediately gave chase. 
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notwithstanding the disparity of force. A running fight ensued, which 
continued until eleven o’clock at night, when he with his four lads reso- 
lutely boarded the privateer just as she struck upon the^ rocks; the 
crew of the felucca were so surprised at the intrepidity and perseverance 
of our small party, tha|| as soon as their vessel struck, they jumped 
overboard, and swam towards the beach ; the gallant mid and his 
equally resolute supporters instantly plunged after them, and hostilities 
were renewed actually in the water ! sometimes swimming with one 
hand and fighting with the other, and sometimes wading. ThiS sin- 
gular contest continued until the combatants reached the shore, when 
such of the privateer’s men as were not badly wounded, sought safety 
from their juvenile pursuers in the depth of the forest; seven, how- 
ever, were taken prisoners ; one was killed, and most of them wounded ; 
tlie remainder effected their esSape, and, it is probable, joined Love’s 
schooner at Escondido. The jR'ize was brought in triumph to the fri- 
gate ; she had one gun, several^swivels, and some musquitoons. The 
next day, two row-boat privateers were captured ; these nad on» board 
bale goods, silks, &c., which had been plundered from some American 
vessel. There is little doubt, if the circumstances of this case could 
have been fully^ investigated, that these picaroons deserved to be hung, 
on the score of piracy, with as much justice as the notorious Captain 
Kidd, or any other seawayman, that suffered for his robberies. 

Some weeks after Captain Love had been on board the frigate, a 
serious conspiracy was discovered among the prisoners of War on board, 
which had for its object the securing or murdering the officers and 
crew, and the seizing of the ship. Extraordinary as this project may 
^pear, preparations were actually making for putting it in force. 
Fortunately, however, for both parties, the scheme (like many other 
deep-laid ones) was accidentally discovered by a black man, one of the 
carpenter’s crew, and consequently frustrated. The black, who was a 
steady, intelligent, and useful man, was in the habit of setting his tools 
upon the grind-stone, kept within the manger-board, in the evenings 
after his work. Upon several occasions he met two or three of the 
Spanish prisoners sharpening some knives, and which, after the second 
time, they attempted to cojiceal from his view. At first, he paid no 
attention to the circumstance ; but its frequent recurrence exciting his 
suspicions as to their purpose, he, one evening, secreted himself suf- 
ficiently near to overhear their conversation ; fortunately he understood 
and spoke the Spanish language. A short time put him in possession 
of their secret : the sharpeners of the knives, who appear to have been 
chosen men, but not very discreet, were heard distinctly to say, that as 
Captain Love was to head the enterprize, they had no doubt of soon 
possessing themselves of the frigate, and that nothing was easier than to 
cut the throats of the officers and crew who were asleep ; this was to be 
effected when the ship was at anchor, there being then but a quarter- 
watch upon deck. The black carpenter immediately acquainted the 
officer of the watch with the conversation he had overheard, and the 
Captain was instantly informed of it ; who directed that Love should be 
put in irons, and placed under the eye of the sentinel at the cabin 
door, and that the knives of the prisoners should be taken from them. 

The next morning the hands were turned up under arms, ai|d the 
whole of the prisoners, with their daring leader, mustered upon the 
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quarter-deck. Love, on being charged with the intention of heading a 
conspiracy against i\J captain, officers, and crew of bis Majesty's ship, 
peremptorily denied any knowledge of it ; ho appealed in eloquent and 
forcible language, sufficient indeed to have convinced a leas discerning 
man than our captain, upon the absurdity oAn attempt of that sort, 
with no more than fifty or sixty men, and those for the most part 
Spaniards, and a^ured the captain and officers, that although he had in 
his lifetime performed some strange actions, yet he was “ not mad 
enough to undertake so desperate, ridiculous, and barbarous an enter- 
prise : Sir,*' (he continued to say, addressing himself to the captain,) 
‘^you have caused me to suffer an indignity (that of being put into 
irons) which was never before ofiFered to me ; treat me, Sir, with that 
lenity, with which I have alvyays treated your countrymen when my 
prisoners, — this is all I ask of you ; I splemly disclaim having had any 
intention of participating in the murderous plan Just described.'* Our 
orator certainly delivered his address im the most dignified manner, and 
although he appeared earnest, yet he was perfectly collected^ and cool : 
notwithstanding, however, all his protestations of innocence, his eloquent 
speech and lofty style, there was little doubt entertained of his having 
been the instigator of a plan for seizing the ship in some way or other, 
and as this could not have been accomplished without first getting rid 
of the officers and ship's company, it could not be considered unjnst or 
unreasonably to conclude, that the plan slated by the Spaniards was tliat 
by which lie intended to attempt tlje execution of his wishes ! 

Our hero was permitted to speak for a long time in vindication of 
himself; but as it appeared almost certain that the charge against him 
was not unfounded, the captain of the frigate, who felt extremely indig- 
nant at the base conduct of the man who had been, in every respect, 
treated as an lionourablc prisoner, determined not to allow him the 
liberty he had hitherto enjoyed, and which, by his own imprudence, to 
use no harsher term, he had forfeited ; he was, therefore, remanded to 
the sentinel at the cabin-door, there to have a shackle placed upon one 
of bis legs ; but in consequence of some language of defiance and 
bravado which he uttered, both liis legs were shackled, which had the 
most extraordinary effect upon his spirits. Upon any other cause, at 
least, without the apparent atrocity connected with this, we might have 
felt compassion for the man, who had really begun to interest us by the 
sprightliness of his disposition, his talents, and the suavity of his plan- 
ners 5 but under present circumstances tl«it could not be, — most* pro- 
videntially the sanguinary scheme was averted, but that could not wipe 
away his guilt. 

From the restless disposition of our celebrated rover, from his uncon- 
querable aversion to inactivity, and an ardent desire to shine above all 
com|)etitors for fame, in the line of life he had chosen, I conclude that 
it was not alone the^ desire of effecting his liberty which actuated him 
upon the above-mentioned occasion. Had he succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the frigate, he would have performed an unparalleled action 
in every sense, and consequently he would have stood, in his capacity 
of rover, among his compeers without an equal. Before the transpira- 
tion of the conspiracy, Love had messed with the midshipmen, and 
expressed himself not only satisfied with the treatment he met witli, but 
spoke highly of the liberality exercised towards him by the captain, whom 
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lie prohouneed to be of the smartest seamew and active comiRanders 

he nad ever met with fact, he expressed himself as being quite com- 
fortable, and, to all apjiearance, I never saw a man more gay and happy 
under any circumstartCes : at this very time, if we are to credit the 

Spaniard’s account, he MW commissioned a dagger for each heart if 
so, how well practised the duplicity of this desperado;. under what a 
light heart and cheerful countenance he hid the most desperate and 
sanguinary designs ! 

Among other strange things in the adventures of his roving life, with 
which Love used to amuse us, was* that of his having in almost all the 
Spanish islands, and in the principal towns of Spanish America, a wife, 
a house, slaves, &c. ! and he assuied us, that the amount of his pro- 
perty was so great, that, like Simpn Taylor of Jamaica, he could not 
correctly calculate it. He found it, he said, a very agreeable thing to 
have a house wherever 4ie went, and that in every place he was caressed 
because his means enabled him to assist the needy, and to keep a 
splendid establishment ; thus making things agreeable to all classes. If 
at any time he met with ingratitude in lending money to those who 
never returned it, it gave him no concern, — another cruise replenished 
his coffers ; and as he always laid it down as a maxim applicable to 
the people with whom he dealt, that a sum lent was a sum lost, he never 
felt annoyed at the occurrence ; yet he would but be doing^justice to 
the Spaniards of Old Spain to say, thaj; he found them generally very 
honest in all pecuniary matters. 

In the possession of such riches, from which he might derive all the 
comforts and luxuries of this world, it seems extraordinary that he 
should, notwithstanding, court a life of such constant inquietude ; 
subject to privations of every kind, — to peril and vexation I A mind 
absorbed in avarice, — an eye that could never be satiated with the sight 
of gold, — might doubtless account sufficiently to those not knowing 
the character of this enterprising rover, for the constancy with which 
he pursued his restless career ; but Love was of a very different stamp ; 
indeed he was the reverse; he was prodigal to a proverb, with his 
money. Among the privateersmen, “ to be as generous as Captain 
Love,’^ was often applied as a compliment to others. We heard many 
accounts of his generous actions, and the facility with which it was 
possible.for almost any individual, either really distressed, or assuming 
a condition of want, to obtain anoney from him ; and the treatment he 
exercised towards his English prisoners was so generous and humane, 
that obtained for him, in turn, such attention as is shown to the offi- 
cers of the regular service belonging to^the enemy, when prisoners of 
war, until the unlucky conspiracy. 

We were desirous of learning from himself, (as the accounts were 
vaaious ct the station,) in what manner he effected his escape from his 
Majesty's ship Proselyte, which conveyed him to England, on his being 
captured before the i^ace of 1802. There happened to be, he said, a 
French officer, his fellow-prisoner, a resolute and active man, on board, 
and the night after the ship had anchored in Plymouth Sound, this 
man and himself contrived, whilst the captain's cabin was unoccupied, to 
get into the jolly-boat that was suspended astern, and silently lower 
her down into the water, allowing her to drift with the tide until out of 
sight of the frigate, when they pulled to the nearest shore undiscovered. 
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This instance of taking prompt advantage of circumstances places the 
man’s character in a clear light ; it was impossible to reflect on the 
event without admiring the action, however we had reason afterwards 
to be displeased with him. Energy was his forte, and it was one of his 
observations, that a man who embarked in a^hazardous course of life 
should never let his head go a wool-gathering.** It was also his 
frequent remark, in that jocular strain of expression used by buoyant 
spirits, and which he knew so well how to employ, that in the last war, 
when his health was declining from the effects of a tropical clime, we 
had humanely sent him to England to recover it ; and he supposed it 
was our intention to perform the same friendly act towards him at this 
time ; but, he added, always with great earnestness, as if confident of 
his power to effect his resolve, that as his inclination at present was not 
for a change of climate, he would ‘lay a bet with any one among us, 
that before he was a month in Port Royal l^arbour, he would take 
** Ei^ench leave and if he lost, he would most punctually cause the 
sum at stake to be paid to the winner. How little was it suspected, at 
the time, that his words would be verified ! 

We fell in with the Bellerophon, 74, off St. Domingo, on her return 
to Jamaica, and took the opportunity to get rid of our troublesome 
guest. Sir J. T. Duckworth, the naval commander-in-chief, being fully 
acquainted with Love’s character, had sent him on his arrival at Port 
Royal, OK board one of the prison-ships, with orders that he should be 
put in irons, and have two sentinels placed over him — a precaution 
hitherto unpractised ; and as an additional security, a captain of one of 
the regiments that did duty on board those ships was sent down 
from Kingston to take the command, with a subaltern under him, to 
prevent the possibility of the enterprising rover’s escape ; but it 
appears that, notwithstanding all these prudential measures, which, had 
they been exercised for the security of an ordinary prisoner, would 
have appeared not only extraordinary, but needless, — this rara avis got 
clear off. And what is really singular, not only with the irons on, but 
with the sentinels who were placed to guard him, without any other 
person on board the ship knowing it, and without the admiral or any 
other officer, notwithstanding diligent search and enquiry, being able to 
trace how he had effected his escape, or whither he was gone ! 

Reflecting on the escape of this wonderful privateersman, it certainly 
appears very extraordinary, especially as such seemingly sure measures 
were adopted for the better security orhis person. I do not recollect 
the result of the investigation of this mysterious affair, or indeed if any 
inquiry did take place ; but I think we may reasonably conclude that he 
must have succeeded by the aid of gold. It is probable, in the first 
place, that he must have had some friend or friends in Kingston, 
among the numerous foreigners that sojourned in that place, who pro- 
vided him with the boat or canoe for transporting himself and the 
worthless soldiers (who, if I recollect right, were Germans) that were 
stationed over him, — and it is barely within the line of probability that 
he escaped without the knowledge of the other sentinels. Gold, and 
flattering promises, no doubt seduced his guards ; but that they should 
get clear of the island without leaving a trace of themselves behind 
is, indeed, pjtssm^ strange ! ” I do not know whether the officers on 
guard the night of hfe escape w^ere blamed, but we may readily conceive 
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their surprise, and mortification when daylight appeatfed and discovered 
to them the flight of their charge: nor can we well imagine, a more 
unpleasant situation for officers of responsibility to have been pfaced in. 

After Love’s wonderful escape he was not heard of again until he 
re-appeared in his privateer off the island. Our men-of-war were on 
the alert, but none were so fortunate as to capture him. 13y the last 
accounts that were heard of this extraordinary character, it appears 
that his Majesty’s brig Elk, whilst off the island of Navassa, betwe^i 
St. Domingo and Jamaica, fell in with and gave chase to Love’s priva- 
teer, during which a heavy squall, attended with rain, came on and 
completely obscured her from view; the Elk, running off the wind 
Avithout daring to reduce her sail, unfortunately came in contact with 
the privateer, and striking her between the moists, cut her in two, and 
passed over the wreck, providentfelly, without endangering her own 
safety ! At this critical, moment. Captain Love, with his usual presence 
of mind, was seen to cut away the small boat from the sfern of Jiis 
sinking vessel ; and the time just allowed the English officers of the 
brig to observe that he got clear of the wreck! This circumstance was 
perfectly accidental, and, as I understood, happened in consequence of 
the Elk bearing away to save her masts (then under a press of sail) 
from being carried away by the violence of the wind, and the privateer 
having lowered her sails and rounded to the wind, as well, it may be 
supposed, for the same purpose, as for eluding the vessel ^f war in 
pursuit of her. When the squall ceased, no vestige of the unfortunate 
schooner could be seen, and it was doubtful whether Love had swamped 
in his little boat, or got clear off, with his accustomed good fortune. 
The Elk had run some miles to leeward before the squall ceased ; it is 
therefore possible, but not probable, (unless, indeed, some vessel was at 
hand at the time,) that the great privateer captain may have escaped. 
It is true, that he might have gone before the wind in his boat, and 
landed on the S.E. side of Jamaica ; but if this had been the case, some 
account of the event would have been made public. It is also possible 
he may have reached Navassa, and been taken off by some passer by, 
if the accident occurred^ to the eastward of that islet. The greater 
probability is, that he perished, and was buried in the interminable 
depth of that clement upon which he had so long been a terror ; — ! 

No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 

* Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 

And winds, in the midst of the ocean, thy dirge V* 

The*ad ventures of Captain Love, if they had been collected and de- 
tailed in a narrative, would have yielded, for diversity and singularity, 
perhaps to those of no other adventurer. Whether he was or was not 
a Britishrborn subject, admits of doubt: he spoke the French language 
with purity, as indeed he did the English ; but there was a certain 
je 7ie spai quoi about the man, that did not bespeak him a Briton. I 
certainly, at first sight, should have taken him for an American of the 
United States, but his speech told at once that he was not a Yankee. 
The impression of his being an Englishman was strong on the minds 
of all the naval officers serving at Jamaica. 

Never, perhaps, was there a man, take him altogether^ that appeared 
so complete a master of his profession^ or that ever displayed more 
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energy and skill ih execution, or courage and presence of mind in the 
moment of danger. It was his conviction, he said, that the more 
hazardous a game a man plays in warlike pursuits, the more he is 
likely to be successful ; and he thought that many of the privateersmen, 
particularly among the Spaniards, were not enterprising or bold 
enough to succeed in their undertakings. Their timidity brought them 
often into serkpes, and ultimately led to the capture or destruction of 
their vessels. These observations, applied generally, may be found 
true. The fruit of bold temerity, however, is not always success ; as 
much de])ends upon the judgment of the leader, as upon the courage of 
himself and followers. An officer, of whatever nation, who commands 
a party or a vessel, unless he be possessed of quick discernment, to take 
advantage of circumstances as they arise, will often find to his sorrow, 
that mere animal courage is not alone sufficient to insure success. Our 
hero was in the habit of going over from St. Jago de Cuba to Port 
ARtonio in Jamaica, in the force traders, and thence overland to Kings- 
ton. In these excursions, he assured us that he made it his business to 
learn every particular respecting the vessels at the different ports; the 
names and descriptions of those of his Majesty^s ships that he had not 
seen or encountered in his cruises ; their rate of sailing, the character 
of tlie captains, &c. And upon these topics he has frequently con- 
versed with the officers of the navy, at billiard-tables, coffee-rooms, &c., 
without their having once suspected that he was any other person than 
a loyal Englishman ! Thus fie obtained every information he could 
desire, and then returning to his vessel at St. Jago, commenced his 
cruise with certainty of success, that could not attend any of the others 
not in ])ossession of such information ; and which may account for his 
having made so many prizes, and accumulated so immense a fortune. 

It was universally known at Jamaica, that Jacque Matthieu, the vice- 
king of the rovers, had repeatedly, after dark, stood in with his 
schooner towards the Palisados *, and dropped a small canoe with two 
trusty men, who, after drawing their light vessel over the spit, re- 
embiirkcd on the inner side, and paddled to the town of Kingston ; 
there they remained the whole of the following day, purchasing fresh 
provisions, vegetables, and other necessaries, find obtaining information 
of the sailing and destination of the merchant vessels then lying in port. 
At night, when all was quiet, they returned by the same route they had 
come, — when, by agreement, the privateer was in shore to receive 
them. 

During the absence of the frigate in search of Love’s privateer, the 
prizes left in Cumberland harbour had a narrow escape ; but the restless 

and enterprising spirit of a young mid belonging to the frigate 

prevented any serious occurrence. At the close of the day on which 
the ship sailed, the lieutenant left in charge of the prizes sent a boat to 
the harbour’s mouth to reconnoitre ; she returned with the intelligence, 
that two feluccas were working up alongshore, and only a few miles to 
leeward. The lieutenant lost no time in preparing to resist them, 
should they attempt to cut the prizes out. He got a spring upon his 

The narrow spit of land, or rather sand, covered with mangroves, that stretches 
from Rock Fort to Port Royal; and which forms the outer line of the Sound on which 
Kingston is situated* 
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cable, and removed the men from the different vessels into the tender, 
leaving a mid only in each, whom he enjoined to keep a strict look-out, 
and on no account to show a light. 

Night approached before the enemy’s vessels had gained the harbour ; 
and, as they could not have seen the prizes, it was conjectured that they 
might be ignorant of there being any there. At 10 q*clock, the sound 
of their sweeps was distinctly heard, and shortly after a light was^en 
upon the beach. All was silent in the prizes, waiting anxiously for 
their advance or departure. In this state of suspense our party remained 
until past midnight, when a small boat was observed approaching the 
lieutenant’s schooner. It was at first doubtful whether she came from 
the privateers to reconnoitre, or from one of the prizes, to communicate 

intelligence. She was permitt^ to come alongside, and Mr. R >, 

a midshipman of H.M.S. E , stepped upon deck. He informed the 

lieutenant, that, impolled by a zeal for the service, and a ^desire to dis- 
cover what the strangers were, which he could not surmount, he* had, 
with the greatest caution, paddled his little boat to the shore, near the 
spot where the light appeared. There, to his astonishment, he saw a 
large assemblage of privateer’s-men carousing and singing & la bou- 
canier, around a fire lighted upola the sands of the beach, near which 
their two vessels were anchored. He was within a dozen yards of them, 
separated only by some mangrove trees, through which, by^he light of 
the fire, he could observe their movements, and it was his opinion they 
were rovers. 

Upon this information, which, although obtained without orders, was 
nevertheless welcome, inasmuch as it dispelled uncertainty, the lieutenant 
thought it his wisest plan to let the regaling Dons know that he was 
armed, (the launches carronade was mounted on board,) and prepared 
to resist any attempt that might be made upon the vessels under his 
charge. Accordingl 5 % a fire from the carronade, &c,, was directed, 
towards that part of the shore where the light ajipeared, and which very 
soon had the desired effect ; for a salutation at that dead hour of the 
night, BO unexpected, as may be supposed, not only discomposed the 
supper jiarty, but caused them to retire so preci})itately to their vessels, 
that some of their fare was left behind them. In a short time after they 
were heard sweeping ; and as tlie sound gradually became fainter, there 
was n<^ doubt of their retreat ; and I dare say, with watchful eyes in the 
rear, expecting the approach ef some man-of-war’s boats. On receiving 
the fire from our schooner, it is probable that their first and only con- 
jecture was, that a British vessel of war was at anchor, unseen by them 
on entering : a precipitate retreat was, therefore, the only chance, as it 
appeared to them, they had of escape. Had they not been alarmed by 
the firing from our schooner, it is also probable that, when daylight 
shewed to their awaking eyes the group of defenceless vessels within 
their grasp, that, even allowing them but a small share of enterprise 
and prowess, they would have attacked, and, from their force and num-* 
her of men, have succeeded in carrying one or two. 


Jean Bonpre 



SKETCHES OF THE WAR OP THE FRENCH IN SPAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1823 .* 

BY A ROYALIST. 

On the 16th o£July, the Spaniards attempted a sortie from Cadiz 
with a body of 9000 men, supported by the fire of the guns of the city, 
and that of nine gun-boats. The combat was sustained on both sides 
with considerable vigour from daybreak till near noon, when the be- 
sieged were forced again to retire within the precincts of the Isle of 
Leon. After the action a French refugee officer, habited as a Spanish 
general, and at first erroneously supposed to be General L’Allemand, 
was found mortally wounded upon the field of battle. He was con- 
veyed to the nearest hospital by some French soldiers, where he died 
almost immediately t. 

In Ihe mean time the conduct of the Cortes continued marked with 
all the features of its wonted absurdity ; as an instance of which it may 
be admissible to quote, that in the sitting of the 11th of July, at a time 
when their place of meeting was closely blockaded, both by sea and 
land, these legislators occupied their time in passing a resolution not to 
quit a situation from which it was nearly physically impossible for them 
to effect an escape. 

About this time the populace , seemed inclined to awake from the 
delusion in which they had so long continued, with respect to the real 
character and motives of action of their constitutional tyrants ; and 
some enactments attempted by the government, tantamount to the 
suspension of the liberty of the press, — guaranteed by a special clause 
of the reformed code, — occasioned riots within the walls of Cadiz, which 
for a short time menaced the existence of the usurping government. 
To check these excesses, his jailors compelled Ferdinand to address the 
multitude from the steps of a carriage ; and deference to his exhorta- 
tions induced the rioters to disperse. 

On the 28th of July, the Prince Liberator took his departure from 
Madrid, in order to assume the command of the army assembled to 
besiege Cadiz. The head-quarters of the divisions of tlio French army, 
under the Duke of Reggio, continued at Madrid ; and the sphere of 
occupation comprehended New Castile, Estremadura, Gallicia, Segovia, 
Leon, Valladolid, and the Asturias. 

Prince Hohenlohe, who continued to have his head-quarters at 
Vittoria, included within his command Santander, Burgos, Leira, 
Alava, and Biscay. Guispuseqa, Navarre, Arragon, and the Lower 
Ebro, were confided to Marshal l4auriston, who had his head-quarters 
at Tolosa. Count Molitor occupied Valencia, Murcia, and Grenada ; 
Viscount Foissac de la Tour, Cordova and Jaen ; and Count Borde- 
soult, the kingdom of Seville. 

Such were the arrangements made by his Royal Highness previous 


t Continued from No. 48, p. 326. 

^ t The extraordinary courage, energy, and intelligence displayed upon this occasion 
by the Prince de C/ingiian Savoy, now King of Sardinia, excited universal admira- 
' ^n; nor ought the bravery and devotion of General de Bethizy to be passed over 
in*idlence. * 
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to his departure from the capital, but which subsequent events caused 
to suffer some sligfht degree of modification. * 

A portion of the ^lite of the French army left Madrid at the same 
time with his Royal Highness. Amongst the troops that accompanied 
him, and at whose head he marched constantly on horseback, were 
2000 of the Royal Guard, whose place in the capital was supplied by 
regiments drawn from the force besieging the fortresses in the rear, 
whilst fresh levies from France relieved the troops thus moved in 
advance. 

In all the- towns and villages through which the Prince passed, 
crowds were found assembled to gaze upon, and to hail with thanks, 
the deliverer of their country. ^Festive dances were everywhere cele- 
brated ; the bells rung by day, aid illuminations blazed at night. 

On the same day on which the Liberator commenced his march 
from Madrid, the fatS of the army of Ballastcros was decided ; an^ the 
libcond corps, under Count Molitor, was thus rendered available in the 
operations connected with the siege of Cadiz. 

After the capture of Lorca, the brigade of General Vincent had had 
several successful rencontres with the enemy ; and upon the 24th of 
the month, Ballastcros having been joined by Zayas, who had come 
from Cadiz, took up a position at Guadal Huerta, which indicated a 
design of attempting an attack upon the second corpc» General 
Molitor, however, resolved in this to anticipate him; and on the 25th 
moved from Murcia with the division of Iioverdo ; which no sooner 
approached the Spanish position, than an immediate attack followed, led 
on by Generals Bonnemains, Pelleport, and Dumont, the French troops 
advancing to the charge witli shouts of “ Vive le Roi After a short 
but somewliat obstinate defence, Ballastcros retreated, first to Huelma; 
but quitted this position almost immediately, and took up a strong one 
at Campillo de Arinas; but in this mountain post he had to derive all 
the supplies for his troops, still amounting to nearly 12,000 men, from 
Grenada, which city Zayas still continued to occupy. 

Count Molitor determined to prevent this ; and accordingly detached 
the brigade of Ordonneau upon Grenada, from which Zayas retreated 
with the chief part of his troops, upon the approach of tlie French ; 
but a part of the Spanish troops passed over to General Ordonneau, 
with cries of “ Viva el Rey netto ! ” — (the absolute king for ever.) 
These were responded by the •inhabitants of Grenada, who had always 
been eminently loyal, upon the entrance of their deliverers. 

General Molitor resolved to attack Ballastcros in his position at 
Campello at daybreak on the morning of the 28th ; and directed Count 
Loverdo, with the brigade of Corsin, consisting of a battalion of 
riflemen, and the 1st and 11th regiments, to attack the Spanish right, 
whilst he himself advanced at the head of the brigades of St. Chamans, 
Pelleport, and Dumont against the left wing of the enemy, to be sup- 
ported by the 24th and 39th regiments of the line, under General 
Buchet, and the 4th and 8th light infantry, under General Bonnemains, 
The enemy again made an obstinate and gallant defence, and did not 
quit the field till 500 killed and wounded of their number had fallen ; 
they then abandoned the town of Campillo, and retired Jto Cambell, 

The French were as usual hailed by, the ringing of the church bells 
when they entered Campillo, where tliey captured 300 prisoners and 
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two standards. Next day, 1500 men came over from the Spanish 
army to that of Count Molitor. The loss of tlie French, in killed and 
wounded, did not exceed a third of that of the enemy. 

These successes had the effect of inducing General Ballasteros to 
make proposals to the French commander, which led to a convention, 
in terms of whidi Ballasteros agreed to acknowledge the authority of 
the* regency of Madrid, and to give orders to the governors of the 
fortresses in his extensive district of command to make their submis- 
sion to the Prince Generalissimo. In this range of fortresses were 
included those of Carthagena, Pampluna, and St. Sebastijin By this 
convention the rank and pay of the Spanish officers, and the pay of the 
men, were guaranteed to them. “ 

That this step on the part of Ballasteros was one dictated by impe- 
rious necessity cannot be doubted, when it is borne in mind that not 
only^was he circumvented by the formidable strength of the 2d corps 
of the French army, but, immediately after the action of the 28th, Ife 
was aware that the Prince Generalissimo was bearing down upon him 
in an opposite direction, with the powerful force with which he had 
marched from Madrid. 

The departure of the Prince from the capital was followed by some 
arrangements between him and the regency, relative to the liberation 
from prison of various individuals confined for political offences ; and 
in this case his Royal Ilighncssrs wonted humanity was more conspi- 
cuous than the Spanish authorities thought consistent with the demands 
of even-handed justice. 

About the same time, a most absurd decree of the Cortes was pub- 
lished, to which the King was compelled to affix his signature, in 
which those grandees of Spain who had signed the address of the 15tli 
of May to the Duke d’Angoul^me were denounced as traitors, their 
properties sequestrated, and their honours and lilies taken from them. 

On the 16tli of August, the Prince, accompanied by the Count 
d’Escars, the Count de Rochefou'^auld, and M. de Maiipas, arrived at 
Port St. Mary's, to the great Joy of the troops and inliabitants. On 
the 17th, he reviewed the army ; and on the day following he surveyed 
the whole of the lines of circumvallation. 

On the 18th, the Duke sent one of his aide-de-camps to Cadiz with 
a flag of truce, and entrusted to him a letter to deliver to the King. 
This letter was obtained by an individual in the pay of the Spanish 
government, on false pretences, from the bearer, and put into the hands 
of the foreign secretary instead of those of his Majesty. The conse- 
quence was, that a letter was dictated to the King by his jailers, to the 
effect that he enjoyed uncontrolled freedom of action, and that he was 
determined to defend the fortress to the last extremity ; and this letter 
despatched as a reply to that written by the Prince Liberator. 

Nothing now remained for the Prince but to take advantage of the 
powerful means at his disposal to restore the Spanish monarch by force 
to the eiyoyment of liberty ; liis means for accomplishing this end 
consisting of 30,000 men of the Hite of the French army, a powerful 
fleet and flotilla of gunboats, and a proportionate train of artillery. 


* The Constitutional officers in command of these fortresses refused, however, to 
acknowledge the authority of Ballasteros, and continued to hold possessioa of them. 
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The first point of attack was obviously the fortress situated upon the 
opposite promontory to the Isle of Leon, and forming, with# the point 
of that island, the strait by which the harbour of Cadiz was entered. 
This fortress is designated by the French by tlie name of St. Louis, 
but by the English and Spaniards is called the Trocadero, — a name 
destined to descend in military history with that of the Duke d’An* 
gouleme. 

The French squadron blockading Cadiz continued in the mean time 
to receive reinforcements, and a Swiss battalion of the Guard, 1500 
men strong, was added to the laqd forces at Port St. Mary’s. 

Riego about the same time quitted Cadiz, and went to Malaga, where 
he assumed the command of whaj was termed the 9th military division. 
The intention was that he should have led a body of 2000 troops of the 
garrison to Algesiras, for the purpose of ([operating as circumstances 
might require in the. rear of the besieging army ; but this was found 
impossible, as he was defeated in an attempt to escape with ^hese 
troops, first on the land side, and subsequently by sea ; and in the 
mean time a French brigade, under Major-General Lauriston (the 
son of the Marshal), took possession of Algesiras and Tarifa. 

The importance of speedily obtaining possession of the fortress of 
the Trocadero and St. Louis was at once manifest to tlie Prince 
Generalissimo, in order to facilitate future operations against Cadiz 
and his Royal Highness in consequence resolved immediat^y to make 
the attempt to carry the points alludecl to by assault. 

Since the AVar of Independence, the isthmus on which the Trocadero 
is situated has been cut through on the landward side, so that even at 
low water it is flooded four or five feet deep. This canal is of con- 
siderable breadth ; and was defended by forty-five pieces of cannon, 
placed on the inner bank, whilst almost every house within the fort of 
Trocadero was a separate fortress, being strongly barricadoed, and 
within the works was a garrison of 1700 picked men. The canal and 
its banks were so completely swept by the batteries inside, that to 
approach by means of trenches was indispensable ; and during the 
operations of the sappers the garrison kept up a constant, tliough not 
very well directed, fire. AVhen the second parallel was sufficiently 
close to the canal, his Royal Highness directed General Tirlet t of the 
artillery, and Lieut. -General d’Ode, of the engineers, to prepare the 
materials of a bridge of boa^^ to be thrown across the canal at the 
moment that the French troops should issue from the second parallel, 
whiqjh was calculated to take place at half-past two o’clock on the 
morning of the Slst of August. 

The troops selected by his Royal Highness for this daring exploit, 
consisted of the war battalions of the 3d, 6th, and 7 th regiments of the 
Royal Guard, forming the first echelon, commanded by Major-General 
Baron Gougcon ; three battalions of the 34th regiment of the line, one 
battalion of the 36th regiment, 100 sappers, and a company of artil-* 
lery, under the command of Major-General the Count d’Escars, con- 
stituted the second' echelon, whilst two battalions of the Royal (luard. 


* And to enable Ithe French blockading squadron to enter the bay of Cadiz. 
Heretofore, in stormy weather, it had been compelled to abando» its position off the 
straits, and proceed to sea, by which means th^ blockade was inefficient, 
t ^i^toneously named Tiriot in Ho* 2 of these Sketches. 
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dne battalion of the l^wiss Guard, and a battalion of the 34th regiment, 
with the 3d battalion of the 36th, followed as a reserve. The whole 
was commanded by Lieut.- General the Viscount d’Obert. 

The troops formed and marched in profound silence ; and the enemy 
did not appear aware of their approach till' the heads of the columns 
issued from the trenches. The Spanish troops were constantly under 
arms at the time of low water, and instantly opened a heavy fire of 
musketry ; but the French soldiers immediately threw themselves into 
the canal, which was yet five feet deep, and rushed upon the entrench- 
ments of the enemy to the cry of “ Viye le Roi !” and their cartridges 
having been wetted in the canal, there only remained to them the 
alternative of bayonetting all those who opposed them. As the re- 
sistance ofi'ered by the Spaniards to Uie first column was obstinate, 
General d’Obert ordered the Count d’Escars to deprive the Spaniards of 
all support of their reserve, by attacking the fortified mill of Guerra, 
where it was stationed, whilst General d’Obcrt himself, at the head of 
the third column, which had already crossed the canal, should advance 
to the suj)port of the first and second columns, and at the same mo- 
ment that the Count d’Escars moved, the S 2 )anish artillery, of which 
General Gougeon had already possessed himself, was turned upon the 
Spaniards, who had thrown themselves into the fortified houses of the 
Trocadero. These houses could only be api)roached by a narrow 
passage, winch was barricadoed, and not only Bwej)t by the Spanish 
musketry but by the cannon of the fort of Puntalcs, whilst at the same 
time the footing’ was soft and muddy, and entangled by the marine 
plants which found a rooting amid the rocky shingle with w'hich the 
softer fjarts of the soil was interspersed. At this point his Royal 
Highness joined the troops, which at daybreak had been again formed 
by the Count d’Escars, and, being supplied with dry cartridges, the 
l\ince announced his intention instantly to storm the Trocadero ; and, 
placing himself at the head of the columns, he carried the whole of the 
entrenchments, and subsequently the remaining part of the fort named 
St. Louis, in which the Spanish Colonel Garcias, who commanded the 
garrison, together with forty officers and a thousand men laid down 
their arms. 

In tlie capture of the Trocadero the Spaniards had nearly 200 men 
killed and 300 wounded; about 300 effected their escape in boats, 
and passed over to Cadiz ; most of these, .jt is said, were also wounded. 
The loss of the French was severe, being about 70 killed, and 160 
wounded. In the Trocadero were found 53 pieces of iron and brass 
ordnance, and a vast quantity of muskets and ammunition. 

Great praise was bestowed upon the Viscount d'Obert, the Count 
d*Escars, and Baron Gougeon, as also upon Generals Tirlet and d’Ode, 
and Colonels Farincourt and Dupar, and Captain Conti. His Royal 
Highness the Prince de Carignan served with the first column of 
attack as a grenadier, as did also his aide-de-camps the Marquis de 
Flavergues, Lieut.-Colonel dTsas, and Captain Costa. The Prince lost 
one of his boots in the mud of the canal, but continued the combat 
without it. 

The conduct of the Prince Generalissimo, as a matter of course, pro- 
duced discussion. Lauded by the friends of law and order, it was 
censured by the liberals. History, however, has already made the 
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facts of the case her own, and established the reputation of his Royal 
Highness upon a basis which cannot be shaken ; and the capture of the 
Trocadero will go down to posterity as one of the most brilliant military 
achievements upon record. 

The Prince had it now in his power to take measures for the bom- 
bardment of Cadiz, but it is requisite that we should here shortly review 
the military proceedings of the French troops in other quarter^ of 
Spain. 

After the surrender of Corunna and Vigo, some corps of constitu- 
tionalists, under Roaello, Vigo, and Palerca, continued to move about 
in Gallicia and the Asturias ; but, pressed upon all sides in consequence 
of the judicious arrangements of ^he Marquis dela Rochejacquelin, the 
whole of these laid down their ^rms on the 27th of August, at Maide, 
to the French brigade under the command of the Marquis de Mar- 
guegre. It was also resolved to reduce Pampluna, whujh still held 
out, the governor having refused to comply with the requisitidh of 
General Ballasteros, commanding his submission to the French. The 
besieging army had been reinforced till it amounted to 10,000 men, 
with a powerful train of battering artillery ; and when Prince Hohen- 
luhe had transferred his head-quarters to Vittoria, upon being named to 
the command of the 3d corps, Marshal Lauriston had been des- 
patched from Paris to take the command of the corps bjfore Pam- 
peluna. ^ 

The houses situated outside of the suburbs of Pampeluna continued 
to be occupied by the Spaniards, and the reconnoissances of the be- 
siegers by this means prevented. On the 3d of September the Marshal 
determined to carry these houses by storm ; and ordered an attack, 
covered by the fire of some mortars and howitzers placed at the dis- 
tance of 400 or 500 toises from the fortified houses. These the 
Spaniards at first attempted to defend ; but a breach being made in the 
convent of St. Peter’s, the enemy evacuated the building which was 
speedily occupied by General Damrimont, with the 20lh French light 
infantry, whilst General de Treppau and Colonel St. Gillen threw 
themselves, with the 3d light infantry, into another fortified building 
called the White House. This attack was supported by Gen. Pecheux, 
with the 33d, 47th, and 40th regiments, and the grenadiers of the 
Spanish royalist regiment of the Infant Don Carlos ; so that the whole 
of the redoubt of Pirio was sQpn in the hands of the besiegers. In the 
mean time the Viscount lanier, at the head of the 6th, 9th, and l^th 
rcgiuients of the line, simultaneously possessed himself of Rochecappa ; 
but not till he had overcome the most obstinate resistance on the part 
of the Spaniards, who defended every liouse, so that it was necessary 
to break open the doors and windows with hatchets. The French con- 
tinued to occupy the posts thus taken by them, so that the besieged 
were soon closely pent up within the walls of the fortress. 

On the night of the 14th, nearly 4000 men were occupied in open- 
ing the trenches on the side of the citadel, termed the bastion of Sta. 
Maria ; and as General Garbe, the directing engineer, had commenced 
the operation amid thick darkness, and during a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain, witliin two hundred toises of the walls, the necessity of a 


* A suburb of town. 
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third parallel was avoided. Generals Fertig and Deschallards were 
indefatigable in encouraging the sappers throughout their nocturnal 
labours. The nearness of the worknien to the fortress, and the noise 
made by their spades and mattocks, which rung on tlie pebbly soil 
through which they dug, discovered their operations to the besieged, 
who immediately commenced a lire in the direction from which the 
sounds proceeded ; but having calculated that the besiegers were at the 
usual distance at which operations of the kind are generally com- 
menced, and the darkness preventing any movement from being 
visible, most of the shot fell greatly over the sappers. 

By daybreak the trenches were nearly completed, and the attention 
of the enemy was directed to a false attack commenced on the side of 
Tolosa, and early the next night the AngouI6me battery made a breach 
in the citadel and continued so tremendous and well-directed a can- 
nonade, as tp silence nearly the whole of the giu ?3 of the citadel. On 
the morning of the 13tli, the town wits perceived to have been fired by 
the French bombs ; and at four o’clock in the evening of the same day, 
the white flag was seen to float on the citadel, and soon afterwards a 
Spanish officer, bearing a flag of truce, and proposals for a surrender, 
arrived at the head-quarters of the Marshal. The terms of capitulation 
were immediately agreed upon between the Baron St. Cyr Nugues, on 
the part of Marshal Lauriston, and General Sanches Salvador. The 
garrison ofsOOO men laid down their arms, and were sent into Francc% 
whilst the French troops occupied the fortress on the ISth of the 
month. 

TJie implicit obedience yielded to Riego by the troops composing the 
garrison of Malaga seemed somewhat surprising, when it is recollected 
that his very presence at Cadiz was deemed by his adherents in the 
government a misfortune which they showed themselves determined at 
all hazards to rid themselves of ; and the unrelenting harshness which 
he manifested in levying contributions from the inhal)itants of Malaga, 
both natives and foreigners, immediately upon his arrival, may be said 
to be almost without a parallel even in the annals of revolutions. But 
resistance upon the part of the unhappy citizens was now vain, and it 
only remained for them to bewail that they had not met with “ war to 
the knife^' all attempts at republican legislation, at an earlier period, 
when resistance might perhaps have been attended with success. 

A state of inaction was, however, obviously to be attended with fatal 
consequences to Riego at this crisis ; and after having continued exactly 
a month in the town, he quitted Malaga at the head of 3000 infantry 
and 400 cavalry, leaving in the place General Torres, with only 300 
men. 

After the convention concluded between Ballasteros and Count 
Molitor, the French division of Loverdo occupied Murcia and Grenada, 
and advanced upon Malaga. Upon this movement being known, part 
of the force under Porras made a rush from the town upon the road to 
Vellez Malaga. Tins body consisted of part of the Spanish dragoon 
regiment of the King, and a powerful brigade of artillery. They were 
immediately followed by General St. Chamans, at the head of the 20th 
chasseurs and the 10th dragoons, and nearly 200 of them were made 
prisoners. 

Riego had embarked at Malaga great part of the plunder which he 
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had extorted, together with some royalist prisoners, with the view of 
sending the whole to Cadiz. The squadron, consisting o^ a brig, a 
gun>boat, and ten other vessels, was leaving the harbour as Count 
Loverdo entered the town ; but he immediately put some soldiers on 
board two gim-boats, who made sail after the fugitive flotilla, and 
captured the whole. 

There seems to be little doubt that Riego’s de*8ign in quitting 
Malaga was, if possible, to gain Carthagena, but finding biniselt' 
pressed upon by Loverdo and General Bonnemains who, after having 
possessed himself of Almeria, on, the 26th of August, advanced directly 
upon the force with which Riego hud quitted Malaga, lie presented 
himself in front of Ballastero8*% cantonments at Priego. The latter 
ordered his troops to fire upon tl^ose of Riego, and a very extraordinary 
scene ensued. On the respective sides were troops familiarly known 
to each other, from tke circumstance of their having, till tli^ capitulation 
of Ballasteros, formed part of the same army. Indeed diflerent •bat- 
talions of the same regiments found themselves at this moment hostilely 
opposed to each other. 

Riego’s troops had been instructed, on approaching their country- 
men, not to return their fire, but to throw their chakos in the air, and 
to shout “ Ballasteros for ever V* As was to be supposed, this for a 
time suspended the conflict, and Ballasteros agreed to grai^ his anta- 
gonist an interview. At this meeting Riego endeavoured to persuade 
Ballasteros to assume tlie chief command of their united forces, and 
again to resume the war in behalf of the constitution. Ballasteros, 
however, positively refused to forfeit his pledge to Count Molitor ; and 
the scene ended by Riego commanding his escort to make Ballasteros 
prisoner. This order w'as in a moment obeyed ; and the General was 
conveyed in durance to a house in the town, and a guard placed over 
him. Don Ignatius Balanzat, however, the second in command, con- 
trived to make his escape, and instantly fled with the intelligence to 
General Bonnemains, who came up at the moment at the head of his 
division, and, attacking the troops of Riego, forced them to take to 
flight, and to relinquish their prey. 

Two squadrons of Riego’s troops here joined Ballasteros, and the 
rest fled with their commander in the direction of Alcandetta. On the 
13th, jGeneral Bonnemains overtook them at Jaen, and, rusliing into 
the town at the head of his troops, drove out the constitutionalists, who 
were at the time occupied in the plunder of the inhabitants. The 
Spaniards, on escaping from the town, endeavoured to form on the 
heights outside on the side of Mancha Real ; but, upon being charged 
by the 4tb French light infantry regiment, and the 4th and 19th 
dragoons, and the 1st and lOth of the line, under Colonel de Choiseul, 
also coming up, a general action commenced, in which, although the 
constitutionalists had certainly, in the first instance, been taken by 
surprise, they made a valiant defence for fourteen hours, and then 
retreated, the French, at the conclusion of the battle, entering the town 
of Mancha Real. The loss of the Spaniards in this affair exceeded 
500 men; that of the French amounted to about 150 killed and 
wounded. 


* And intercepted by flie corps of Count Molitor. 
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Next day, Riego’s force (reduced to 1800 men) was attacked at 
lodar by Count d’Argout, at the head of three squadrons of chasseursi 
and a battalion of the infantry of the Royal Guard, and comfdetely 
overthrown and dispersed. His killed exceeded 60 men; a general, 
6 colonels, 87 officers, and 800 men made prisoners. A pair of co- 
lours, four chesti^ of bullion, and a great quantity of baggage was also 
captured. After the action, nearly 200 officers, among them four 
aides-de-camp of Riego, and 100 Spanish cavalry, joined the French. 
Riego fled from the field accompanied by two colonels and an English- 
man named Williams. He soon fell in by accident with a countryman 
named Lopez Lara, and one of those inferior religious persons who, in 
Spain, still excite by their pretensions^ considerable reverence, in living 
secluded from the rest of the commimity. This man was called the 
Hermit of La Torre dc Pedro Gill. These persons Riego and his 
companions , endeavoured, in the first instance, to persuade to act as 
guides into Estremadura ; but, upon their refusal, he seized upon them, 
and compelled them to accompany him by force. At daybreak on the 
15th they arrived at a farm-house, where they found a brother of Lara; 
and Riego and his three followers, having entered the stable, they 
locked it, and, overcome by fatigue, fell asleep. 

Lara had, in the meantime, suspected who his companions were, 
from the djgcourse which he had overheard during his forced journey ; 
and when Kiego awoke, he insisted that Lara should send his brother 
to Arguillas, for a farrier to shoe his horse. Lara agreed to do so ; 
and at the same time instructed his brother privately to go immediately, 
on his arrival at Arguillas, to the alcalde, and tell him where Riego 
was ; and that lie would detain him till the arrival of the authorities at 
the farm. 

On the retufn of Lara’s brother, he found the party at breakfast, 
and assured them that the farrier was coming. Riego continued at 
table, whilst the Englishman kept watch at the window. When the 
latter saw the party of the alcaide approach, he called out that they 
were lost ; and Riego, springing from his seat, desired them to stand 
to their arms. Lara and liis brother, however, presenting their cara- 
bines, told them that the first that moved were dead men ; and at the 
instant the door of the apartment opened, and the alcalde and his party 
appeared. Riego begged hard for mercy, and, on being bound, he 
offered all the money which he had about him to the alcalde’s men to 
dissuade them from offering him any violence. This the alcalde sternly 
forbade his people to accept ; and when Riego begged that he wi)uld 
embrace him in token of his protection, the alcalde hesitated, as view*' 
ing in him the author of his country’s ruin ; and it was not till persuaded 
by Lara so far to satisfy him, for the sake of Christian charity, that he 
complied with this request of the prisoner. 

Next day the prisoners, accompanied by their captors, and an escort 
of twenty soldiers, entered Andujar. They were on horseback, and 
were assailed by the cries of “ Viva Fernando ! Death to Riego !” 
The unhappy man remarked to the officer who accompanied him, that 
it was only the year before that he had entered the town to the accla- 
mations of the same populace ; that in the evening it had been illumi- 
nated in his horfpur, and that he had addressed the inhabitants in favour 
of the constitutional system frOm a balcony which he pointed out in 
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passing. He was lodged in the prison of the town ; and but for the 
interference of the French, the populace would have put him and his 
companions to death. How instructive a lesson to those Vho covet 
popular favour ! 

On the 2d of October, the prisoners were transferred to Madrid, 
under an escort of a party of royalist volunteers ; and being delivered 
into the custody of the Conde de Torre Alta, they were lodged in the 
prison of the Seminario de las Nobles. It was remarkable that •this 
nobleman bad been one of the captives on the 7th of July, 1821, and 
confined in the same prison in which he now held in durance the arch 
authoKof the factious triumphs from which all ranks in Spain had so 
deploraoly suffered. 

The very different manner in vuliich the war in Catalonia had all along 
been maintained by the constUutionalists, when compared with the 
style in which it had been carried on in other districts of the Peninsula, 
must have been sufficiently obvious to the reader of the present nar- 
rative. The French, although they had not suffered any decided defeat, 
had not succeeded in causing their adversaries to relinquish their footing 
in the province; and a constant and harassing system of watching, 
and marching, and countermarching, had been found indispensable to 
prevent the enemy from assuming an offensive attitude. The whole of 
the fortresses and posts of importance continued in the possession of 
the Spaniards, and were held with a degree of obstinacy *vvhich was 
perplexing and annoying to the veterim and able Marshal to whom the 
King of France had confided the command of his army in this quarter. 
If we search for the cause of this result, we must come to tlie con- 
clusion of assigning its merit to the Spanish commanders, Mina, 
Llobera, Millans, and Rotten ; for the troops which they had under 
them were in no way superior to those of Murillo, Adisbal, or Ral- 
lasteros ; the country in which they operated was not stronger ; nor 
were the French commander and his soldiers inferior in military talents 
or prowess to their countrymen, who had swept the other districts of 
the Peninsula. 

We have seen that Mina had been forced to throw himself into 
Barcelona; and here he continued, unable to resume offensive opera- 
tions through ill health, the consequence of the fatigue and hardships 
which he had endured. Soon after he sought refuge in the garrison, 
an imposition of 200,000 piastres was demanded from the inhabitants, 
which led to an attempt on tlie part of some of the principal citizens 
to deliver the place up to the French. This plot was, however, detected, 
and* most of those implicated sought safety by escaping on board the 
French fleet. , 

On the 20th of August, a demonstration was made by the besieged, 
which it was expected would have led to a general action in front of 
Barcelona. 7000 infantry, 500 cavalry, and two brigades of artillery, 
came out of the town and took up a position in front of the place, 
whilst the cannon of the ramparts kept up a heavy fire. The French 
troops were under arms ; but before any movement could take place 
on their part, the Spaniards again quietly returned within the fortress. 

On the 27tb, a strong corps of cavalry and artillery came out from 
Tarragona, and attacked General Berge at Altafulla.. A company of 
the 31st French regiment, having been detached by General Berge to 
Qccu|ry the chapel of St. John, situated on the high ground on the right 
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bank of the river Gaya, found itself menaced, early in the morning, by 
the ap[)roach of a corps of 1200 Spaniards, whilst another column, 
1500 strong, was discovered moving parallel to the first, along the 
high road, and a force of 3000 men was ascertained to be in march 
upon the French posted at Rieria. In consequence of these move- 
ments, General Men garde lost no time in reinforcing the French troops 
at the chapel of St. John with part of the 6th regiment of chasseurs, a 
battalion of the 31st of the line, and four cannon; whilst General 
Achard led to the support of the troops at Rieria two battalions of the 
Ist light infantry, the 23d chasseurs, and the 18th of the line. 

The enemy did not hesitate to attack both posts almost simulta- 
neously : at the chapel, Colonel Baron Thilories scarcely waited their 
approach, but charged them with the ‘bayonet at the head of the 31st 
regiment, and literally tumbled them mUe into the hollow. At 
Rieria a very similar reception awaited the Spaniards, who were met in 
fronts of this* post by Colonel de Fitzjames, at t?ie head of the 18th 
regiment, and charged with such vigour, that they at once gave way, 
and never attemj)ted to rally. The Colonel pursued them as far as the 
town of Scipio, killing a good many, and making some prisoners. 

Marshal Moncey, who had previously left Altafulla, no sooner heard 
of these movements, than he set out from his quarters at Vails, at the 
head of the brigade of Tremolin, and the Spanish division of the Baron 
(VErolles, v^th the view of moving upon the flank of the enemy, and 
cutting off his retreat ; but on learning the failure of the attacks, and 
the enemy’s flight, he countermarched upon Vails. The loss of both 
sides was considerable in this affair, as the Spaniards conducted them- 
selves at the commencement of the attack with more than their wonted 
courage. 

It soon became known that the garrison of Barcelona was about this 
time much in want both of water and provisions, and that Mina and 
Millans not only disagreed in their views and plans with the Swiss 
governor of the place (Rotten), but entertained jealousy of each other. 
Under these circumstance^, the addition to tlic numbers of the gar- 
rison, in consequence of Mina and Millans having thrown their troops 
into the place, soon came to be felt as embarrassing and inconvenient, 
ratirer than as adding strength to the original garrison of the fortress ; 
and accordingly on the 9th of September, a heavy swell having driven 
the French squadron to some distance from the mouth of the harbour, 
2300 men of the besieged were embarked‘*in fishing boats and landed 
at a ])lacc called the Castillo de Mongate, situated between Matan and 
Barcelona. This corps included a force of about 300 French "and 
Piedmontese exiles, the whole commanded by General Fernandez, the 
ex-governor of Cardona. Tliese people immediately threw themselves 
into the mountains, and took the road to Hostalrich, along which 
General Nicolas followed them without delay at the head of the 23d 
chasseurs, and two battalions of light infantry. At the same time the 
garrison of Barcelona attempted a sortie on the land side, but were 
repulsed and driven into the town by General Larocheaymon. 

On the 13th, the Spanish column of Fernandez arrived at Llado, 
where it was encountered by Major-General the Baron de Damas. 
This officer had only under him a force of 1600 French, with which he 
did not hesitate to attack the enemy, whom he routed without diflSculty, 
imd the day following 2000 Spaniards and the refugees laid down their 
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arms, the Baron humanely agreeing to spare the lives of the latter. 
It ought to be mentioned that the Spanish corps had been fatigued by 
long marches, and saw that escape was impossible from tne numerous 
bodies of the Irench troops and royalist Spaniards, which hemmed 
them in, when they agreed to surrender to the inferior force of the 
Baron. 

On the 23d of August, Figueras capitulated to tha Baron de Damas, 
and the garrison, which consisted of 2500 men, were sent into France. 
The same day, the Baron, whose health had suftered from the fatigues 
of the campaign, laid down the command of the 4th division of the 9th 
corps, and set out for France. • lie was succeeded in the command of 
his division by Major-General the Viscount de Marangone. 

In order to relieve the garrison of Tarragona, a corps of 3000 
infantry, and 400 cavalry, uiader the command of San Miguel, the 
ex-minister for foreign affairs, left the place on the 23d of September, 
anfl advanced upoft Llerida, in which place part of tlie division was 
left, whilst San Miguel continued to march upon Arragon ; but the 
formidable force under General Tremolin, and that of the Baron 
d’Erollcs, closing upon its rear, whilst Santos, Ladron, and Capapc 
threatened its flanks ; and the successes of Marshal Lauriston at 
Pampeluna having enabled him to spare a strong division of his army, 
lie detached part of the division of Peclieux, under the commaltd of 
General Chastelleaux, who appearing in front of San Miguers corps, 
the latter formed in order of battle, ^n the 8th of October, at Tramaced, 
and received the attack of General Chastelleaux with considerable 
resolution, killing Lieut. Abel, of the hussars, and Lieut. Baur, of the 
chasseurs ; and it was not till Colonel San Miguel and a partizan 
chief named Barbas were both severely wounded and made prisoners, 
that tlie Spaniards were finally overcome, and obliged to fly in all 
directions. 

This enterprize of Colonel San Miguel, whom we have last noticed 
as destined to reinforce the army of the north of Spain, forms, in all 
its details, a bright contrast to the contemporaneous military proceed- 
ings of the greater jiart of the Spanish army. Whether the superior 
skill and valour of this small band was the real cause of the prowess 
which it displayed, or that this division of the Spanish army wa& pos- 
sessed of a superior organization and materiel to the others, certain it 
is that, in this instance, bravery was exhibited by the troops and their 
leaders, which calls to minckthe exploits of the Cid and of Palafox*. 

On tiie 18th of October the strong mountain fortress of Urgel sur- 
raidered to the French, and on the same day Llerida also capitulated 
to the Marquis de Lauriston. • 

The state of affairs in tlie south of the Peninsula had also become 
known in Catalonia, where, probably influenced by the fate of the rest 
of Spain, the drama was now drawing to a close. 

On the 24th, Mina signified to the Duke of Cornegliano his wish to 
capitulate, in which his colleague Rotten also coincided. It appears, 
indeed, that a choice was not left them, as they had for some time 
experienced the utmost difficulty in preventing the inhabitants from 

General San Miguel is said to be a different officer from the person of the same 
name who, in 1820 , insulted Ferdinand VII. by singing the ‘^Tragala’’ in the theatre 
at Madrid. See Don Miguel de Alava’s letter in the Number of this Journal for 
Docembor, 1832; and p« 104 of tho Number for January; 1833.— R. 
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taking arms against the troops of the garrison. The Duke, however, 
following the dictates of his noble disposition, accorded the most 
favourable tlrms to the besieged ; and on the evening of the 24th, the 
terms of surrender were finally signed, by which the French troops 
took possession of the town and fortress on the 5th of November. This 
capitulation included both Tarragona and Hostalrich, these fortresses 
being within the jurisdiction of Mina's command. 

Frym the tone ‘at first assumed by Mina, he seemed to affect to 
think that in conducting the operations of the constitutionalists in 
Catalonia, he had only done his duty to his sovereign, and that there 
could be no question but that the latter vrould view his conduct in the 
same light ; his friends, however, succeeded in making him see this 
affair in its true colours ; and Marshal, Moncey generously putting at 
his disposal a French brig of war, he embarked on board of her, and 
arrived at Plymouth on the 22d of November. 

When we add that, previous to the operations which have been last 
detail^, the garrison of San Sebastians, consisting of 2200 men, had 
capitulated on the 27tii of September to Lieut.-General Count Ricard, 
and that, on the same day, Santona, in which was a garrison of 1800 
men, had surrendered to the Prince of Hohcnlohe, our readers will 
perceive that the subjugation of the whole of the north of Spain was 
completed by the surrender of Barcelona. 

On the l^th of October, the vigorous and energetic Llohcra had 
submitted unconditionally to the cleinency of the King, — his formidable 
division of 5000 declaring their obedience to the Raron d’Erollcs, who 
had been appointed Captain- General of Catalonia. 

It would be unpardonable to omit from this narrative the account of 
a brilliant rencontre of the brigade de la Rochejacquelin with the corps 
of General Palcncia, in Estremadura. The Duke of Reggio, aware of 
llie numbers in which the constitutionalists still continued to keep the 
field in this province, had detached the Marquis de la Rochejacquelin 
from the corps d'armde under General Bourke, soon after the surrender 
of Corunna had taken place. It was not, however, till the 3d of 
October that Palencia offered battle to the Marquis near Truxillo. The 
ground he had chosen was e^xceedingly strong ; the Spanish right 
being protected by sharpshooters placed in ambush on some very 
rocky and uneven heights, whilst a battalion of infantry of the line 
defended a deep ravine on the left. In the plain which extended be- 
tween the two wings eight squadrons of ^cuirassiers were drawn up, 
having in their front three pieces of cannon. General de la Roche- 
jacquelin led on his troops in a manner worthy of his name and thpir 
reputation : but notwithstanding the formidable front assumed by the 
Spanish commander, the resistance of his corps was scarcely more 
vigorous than what his countrymen had hitherto offered to the enemy 
in other situations ; and, after having sustained some loss in killed and 
wounded, the Spaniards, as usual, abandoned themselves to flight. 

The fate of this action most probably led to the resolution of the 
garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, to throw themselves upon the King's 
mercy, and surrender at discretion to Don Carlos O'Donncl; whilst 
General Laguna, the royal commissioner, also received the adhesion of 
the garrison of Badajoz on the 29th of the month. 
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THE LOVES OF THE SAILORS. — NO. I. 

We have oftentimes been told of the Loves of the Angels, — the 
Loves of the Plants, — the Loves of the Flowers, — but we never yet 
had a good edition of the Loves of a Sailor. Marry at, in his Ne^^(ton 
Forster, never drew from his own heart or feelings, but dashed off the 
commonplace scenes with the levity of a man who set the whole sex 
at defiance, or only used them, as convenient commodities, to swell 
his chapters, and to vary his nautical sketches. Glasscock’s wo- 
men are poor silly creatures, — hijf methoclists, half idiots, — pretty dolls 
dressed out by a capricious fancy. Chamier, in his Life of a Sailor, has 
never touched upon the subject, being, perhaps, afraid of splitting on 
the same rock which •his brother officers of the navy hava run end on 
against. The Loves of the Esquimaux, or the affections of the 
ladies in the Tedjee Islands, have been but poorly portrayed ; the 
former by the pens of Parry, Franklin, and Lyons, — the latter by tlio 
author of those interesting travels, whose name 1 have forgotten, and 
whose black idols have escaped through the same treacherous channel. 
Even the famous song of the King of the .Cannibal Islands gives us no 
insight into the courtship of this second Solyman ; nor lia^e any des- 
perate feats performed by the ladies^ of that powerful king been re- 
corded in the poet’s song, or in the historian*s pages : but now, thanks 
to the private log of an honest tar, which I assure you, Mr. Editor, was 
lent me under the promise of inviolable secrecy, we are to be en- 
lightened in the various modes of love-making by those biped cu- 
riosities, sailors, 

I have myself the greatest esteem and admiration for the heroes of 
our wooden walls, and I not unfrequently wish that I had been bred to 
that service ; which, whilst it teaches respect and courtesy to those 
above them in life, expands the mind, inculcates an honest generosity, 
and nurtures short-coated loves and tight-breeched serajdis. No man 
who has not danced at the back of the Point can tell what steps Jack 
takes to forward his attachment; or how the melodious catgut softens 
his mistress until she confesses herself his in to-io. And very few 
know, but those who have experienced it, how easily an honest Jack, 
when he crosses the Atlantic, jgnl leaves beliind him all civil jars and dis- 
cordant notes, alters his temper and varies his love when he gets into 
the Pacific. I never knew an attachment so ductile as to stretch across 
to the New World. The first gale shakes love down to its proper posi- 
tion; the never-resting first-lieutenant Ogives the little god a second 
shake ; and the cat, — that emblem of an old woman, — if it cannot, like 
the old woman, assail his ears, not unfrequently scratches his back, — 
and completes the pain of separation. The duties of the ship interfere 
with the whole duties of man, and of the heart ; and before we cross the 
Tropic of Cancer, Jack lias got rid of his crab of a wife, and defies the 
claws “of all other crabs. 

When I have given one or two illustrations of the common sailor^s 
love, — from the first time of beholding the object of his affection^ to 
the marriage, the poetry, and lastly, the allotment and separation, I 
intend gradually to mount the ladder tf etiquette ; and having given 
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some vivacioiifi anecdotes of midsliipmen and lieutenants, come finally 
on tlie fo^^mal ground of commanders, captains, and admirals ; in fact, 

I shall give such information on this interesting subject, that I shall, I 
hope, be appointed intrigue-master to the navy, — and save many of the 
young men of the rising generation from going to a certain gentleman 
in Paris, in order to learn the art of love, or rather the art of 
deception. My reason for beginning at the beginning is, in order to 
show how the intellectual scale advances in proportion as authority is 
gained, and impudence established. The poetical effusions of honest 
Jack are, of course, not so refined as those namby-pamby verses of 
which we have had a most glorious specimen in the jumble of the mid- 
shipman and lawyer’s clerk productipn called the Port- Admiral, and 
>vhich work is no more the production of a genuine sailor, than the 
Travels of Forsyth, or the Life of a Sailor, are the work either of the 
pope or a clymney-sweeper. The soi-dlsant sailor of the Port-Admiral 
had •left the service, having ascended to the high dignity of boy of the 
second class^ before he could have known much either of the service or 
of the list of admirals. The idea of making the Port-Admiral a 
smuggler 1 — the lady’s horse, which knelt down to receive its load, — 
and the lady love who rode the bare-backed Pegasus ! “ like a new- 
born babe striding the blast,” or, “ heaven’s cherubim horsed f — all 
head and wings, like the angels on a tombstone, — could only have been 
fancied by an attorney’s clerk, or a half-cracked degradation of a 
midshipman, who may have had the spanker- boom crutched for him to 
mount; and who might, for his misbehaviour, have been indulged in 
a bare and uncomfortable ride. But to my subject. When I come to 
the Loves of a Sailor, as touching his aspirations for literary fame, I 
may condescend to crush this mushroom reviler of his betters, and show 
him forth to the world, the miserable crow that he is, when divested of 
the borrowed feathers he has rashly and foolishly assumed. 

Your common sailor has various loves and affections : his early pro- 
pensities are like those of all other boys ; idleness is the general cha- 
racteristic, — mischief-making is the common attendant, — and sticks as 
closely to idleness as a duenna does to a Spanish muchacha; it is like 
a drunken man’s boots, — the last thing he takes off when he goes to 
rest. The mischief leads to associates not very likely to mend the evil. 
Then comes distaste to home, or a mutinous spirit in regard to parental 
control. And then the finale, — some tr^elling swindler, with a decent 
voice, dressed in the garb of a sailor, flourishes away one of Dibdin’s 
songs. The young scape-grace follows the syren to the back o/ the 
Point at Portsmouth ; he joins the mad revel of some liberty-men 
belonging to a man-of-war refiUing in the harbour ; the grog circulates 
freely, — the dance succeeds, — the roar of a chorus gives a fillip to 
what flip has already began; the half-drunken boy, intoxicated with 
the liquor, the music, and the dance, is seduced by the more cautious 
sailor. His mind is inflamed by the recital of naval victories, and the 
wholesome supply of brandy ; and by twelve at night, the boy, in a fit 
of intoxication, is safely on board his Majesty’s ship refitting, as afore- 
said. The morrow sees him shorn of his long tails, and he himself 
tailing on to a rope’s end. He is mustered with the other boys,— 
chosen as the boatswain’s servant, — is placed under the inspection of 
the master-at-arms and ship’s-cDrporal,— and one montih from that date 
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the sea-sickness is over ; his back is the familiar acquaintance of the 
boatswain’s rattan, — and the youngster is a sailor-boy. His family are 
quite forgotten; the bustle of the ship soon bustles out any fond recol- 
lections ; lie becomes the nobody who stole the boatswain’s grog. Is 
discovered, — flogged, — placed in the mizen-top, — learns his duty, — in- 
creases in worth to his Majesty, in proportion as his .whiskers grow,— 
is removed to the foretop, — rated an A.B. ; — and thus, after having so 
slightly skimmed over his griefs, his hardships, and his stripes, I shall 
introduce him to the reader under the name of John Ratline, second- 
captain of the foretop of his Majesty’s ship the Undaunted, which ship 
has again returned to Portsmouth Harbour to refit ; and our hero is on 
shore at the Point, on liberty for twenty-four hours, quite sober, clean, 
and spick and span, with som^ prize-money in his pocket, and lots of 
liquor in his eye for the evening. 

Now the first IhiTig that a sailor does when he arrives on shore is, 
either to throw stones, drink grog, or indulge his j^^nchant towarfls the 
fair ; and that is first which comes first, for he has no plan. His cruise 
never extends much farther than Common Hard 5 he increases his 
acquaintance only in the feminine gender ; and he dreams that hap- 
piness, which other less poetically-minded men would call drunkenness 
and headache. It is right that I should give my readers an idea of 
Ratline’s appearance, more especially as the circumstances following 
these remarks are all true, and extuacted, as I said, from Jack’s log. 
He was about five feet ten, a fine, well-built, stout young man, with an 
eye like a hawk’s, a voice a little the worse for cold weather and strong 
drink ; and he wore, as was customary about the time in which he 
served, a neat straw hat with a broad black ribbon, a round jacket, 
which partly covered a Guernsey frock, on which was sewed in blue 
letters the name of his ship ; he had inexpressibles which fitted tight to his 
person, and wliich showed that he required a rear-admiral after him 
more than many young ladies ; and his long-quartered shoes, with the 
broad ribbon, made his foot appear of a small size, although he told me 
that when he worked without his leathers, his pedestal was like an 
elejihant’s, twice the circumference equalling his height. Jack was a jolly, 
devil-may-care kind of fellow, always ready for a row, and generally in 
one. He did his duty like a man ; and when on shore endeavoured to 
do thQ same. 

Jack was rolling along lil*e a ship in a trade-wind, when his breath 
and legs were both arrested by his eyes making the signal for a 
stranger close to him. There she was, as neat a craft as ever was 
rigged by a milliner ; a pair of dark eyes, a clean dress, with a waist as 
round as an apple, a neat little cap with blue ribbons and bows, very 
pretty ancles, and most inviting feet. Jack was struck, as he described 
it, all of a heap ; and called to his shipmate, who was in advance of 
him, (for sailors on shore generally walk one after the other, like geese 
going to market,) to heave to for a moment, for he wanted to recon- 
noitre the stranger. Now Mary Brown, who was a baker’s daughter, 
seemed by no means averse to the gaze of Ratline ; and Jack, who 
was fairly taken aback as to commencing a conversation, after turning 
round once or twice, ventured to hail ; and going closp to Mary, asked 
“ if she could sell him a pint of brandy, and lend him a band to drink 
it?” 

o2 
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The young maid, who was quick at a reply, and who had been 
brought up at a day-school in the vicinity, holding up her head with 
ineffable impudence, asked in return, if “ Jack had ever bought a red- 
herring at a milliner s shop? ” 

“ Why, that’s not tlie place I should go to look for a soldier ex- 
cepting some of your live creatures who walk up and down the streets 
giving themselves as many airs as if they had been on board a man-of- 
war,” replied Ratline ; “ and a herring, after all, althougli it is salted, 
is not the fish I should expect to hook there.*’ 

“ AVell, then,” said Miss Brown, “you might as well look for the 
fish at the milliner’s, as liquor at the baker’s.’' 

Poor innocent Miss Brown, she knew nothing of Dr. Hicks's ifiVen- 
tion of making gin from bread ; and if she did, mayhap her father 
might have imitated the Pimlico bakers, and stuck up at the windows — 
“ Here you buy the bread with the gin in W* 

“ tVell, blow me,” said Ratline, “ if you are not as pretty a flower as 
ever grew here, or in America.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Mary, “ our flour is always reckoned the 
best, and it is almost all American, I assure you.” 

This was Ratline’s first assault of the lieart ; and although he cast 
many a long and longing look behind, yet he regarded Mary Brown 
only-as a pii^tty girl, and did not for one moment imagine she had made 
any inroad on the tough core of the second-captain of the foretoj), 

“ I say, Jack,” said his comrade, “ she sold you a bargain there 
about those sodgers. Why did not you tell her that she was ail outside 
show, like a marine’s mess ?” 

“ How could J tell, if I never was inside ?” snarled Jack. 

“ Well, Bo., let’s have a glass to her health at tlie Jolly Waterman, 
at the back of the Point ; and we may have two penn’orth of steps, if 
Moll’s sober enough to reel.” 

“ I say, sliipmate ! stopper before all for a bit, whilst I step back and 
ask her what name they muster hj in the parish books. There’s Brown, 
fancy-bread baker over the door ; but that’s what her father makes, 1 
suppose.” . 

“ Well, heave ahead, Jack, and hail the craft; and then we will 
shake a foot with ilje other lads and lasses. Ask her to come and show 
a leg along with the rest.” 

Jack had now got back abreast of Mr. ^Brown’s shop. Mary was at 
the door, keeping her bright eyes fixed upon the sailor ; her face rather 
flushed, and her breast-works, as Jack called the cat- heads of the lady, 
heaving and setting like a billy-goat in stays. Jack’s heart was in his 
mouth, and his tongue seemed to have given way to the intruder. At 
last, however, after he had stood well to windward of the shop, he bore 
round up, and hailed her at once. 

“ I beg your pardon, Ma’am,” said honest Ratline ; “ may a man 
make bo bold as to ask what’s your name, or get you to show your 
number?” 

Mary answered, in a frank manner, that her name was Mary Brown, 
and that her number (for she mistook that for her age) was seventeen. 

“ May I make .so bold as just to ask you if you ever dance a little ?” 

* A red4ierring, in the navy, is always designated as a soldier. 
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“ Very often/* said Mary; “ and I like it very much.^ ^ 

“ By the piper that played before Moses !** said Ratline, “ if I had 
such a pretty little partner, I would dance round the world with her, and 
never feel tired of my cpmpanion. But do you ever step over to the 
Jolly Waterman ?” 

“ Would you indeed V* replied Mary. “ And I. wonder how many 
other girls you have told the same story to before to-day, master 
sailor?’’ 

“ As sure as my name is Jack Ratline, I never said so much to no 
one before this day, because 1 never looked one so long in the face. 
But yoiiVe got the sweetest figure-head I over saw shipped on any 
craft, and your head-rails are at white as elephants*.*’ 

Mary confessed herself ver^ much flattered by the compliment, if 
compliment it might be, for she did not understand one word about 
crafts and head-rails and figure-heads. ^ 

But, pretty Mary,” said Jack, “ do you cross over to the Water- 
man?” 

“ Ves,’* said she, “ when I go to Gosport fair, I always go with a 
waterman.” 

“ Go with a waterman ! Now you means those fellows that pull you 
about in their boats, Mary.” 

“ I’d have you to know, Mr. Ratline,” said Mary, bristling up like 
the back of a porcupine, “ that I n§ver allow any waterman to pull me 
about at all in their boats ; and I didn’t ex})ect such an insinuation from 
an open-hearlcd sailor; no, that I did not. But you’re all alike, — a 
suspicious set of deceiving fellows; and I’d thank you to go away, and 
not speak to me any more ; for I’d have you to know, 1 am meat for 
your betters.” 

Jack began a stammering speech. He did not know exactly how to 
begin ; so he took time to muster bis ideas, as be commenced with — 
“ By the seven great geese that cat the grass off iSolumon’s grave, my 
pretty Mary ” 

“ Your pretty Mary, indeed!” responded the enraged girl. “ Be off 
and pull some one else about, and don’t tell me of your watermen and 
your elepliants.” 

“ I tell you. Ma’am,” said Ratline, very respectfullj^, “ I never 
meant any think at all to hurt you. I only said, that these watermen, 
when they get their fares and the oars into the boat, they pulf them 
about wherever they like, and the girls only pay a penny for it. That*& 
all Jl say.” 

Now I, the editor of Jack’s narrative, feci it incumbent on me to 
state, in order to elucidate the next speecli of Mary’s, that Ratline had, 
very unfortunately, the prevalent fault of putting an h where no h ought 
to be ; so that, when Mary heard the word oars pronounced in a manner 
most grating to the ears of any lady wlio has resided in Portsmouth, she 
very maturally imagined that Mr. Jack Ratline mistook her for one of 
the frail sisterhood ; and being a girl of high spirit and virtuous inten- 
tions, she made a vigorous effort to inhale a sufficient quantity of breath 
before she let loose the sentiments of her maiden mind. But first of 
all, Mary pumped up a tear, for she considered herself.now at open war 
with the man she had really fancied as exactly suited to herself. In- 
deed, no one had ever occupied her attention so much as Jack Ratline. 
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** I shall call my father, you vagabond, if you do not leave this door 
directly. What, have you no shame in you, to say you would like a 
person for a partner for life, which you afterwards call by a name 

that . rd liave you to know, that Mary Brown never did anything 

in her life she was ashamed of, and that you speak falsely if you say 
she ever did.” 

“ J*m blowed if it is not all a mistake, Mary Brown. J meant those 
oars that they pull in the boats alongside the ships, either at Spilhead or 
in the harbour/* 

Now, Mary knew that hundreds of these poor abandoned girls were 
in the habit of going on board tlie ships on the arrival of the vessels 
from any foreign station ; and she theiiefore felt confirmed in her own 
mind that Batline meant, in point of^ fact, that she was one of the 
above number, who were sold to the highest bidder. Her sweet coun- 
tenance undenwent a change something between « despair and resent- 
ment*^; and turning short round, she rushed behind the counter, and 
there, sitting herself under the lee of a heap of loaves, she wept a stream 
enough to float a jolly-boat. 

Jack stood at the door as fixed as the post. He was conscious that 
he had not said anything to hurt poor Mary's feelings intentionally ; 
and he clapped on so sorrowful a countenance, that Mary, who saw 
througlir th^; crevices of the pile, could not but compassionate; and so, 
pocketing her briny tears, she (j^me once more to the door. Jack 
began, like a man of feeling, imploring Mary not to pipe her eye, but to 
swab up her tears, and get her listening tacks on board. It was long 
before he made lier clearly understand what lie did mean ; but it ended 
as all misunderstandings end — excepting when an obstinate fool has 
committed an error, and he has not the moral courage to confess him- 
self in the wrong. 

Jack explained that his leave expired the next morning at nine o’clock ; 
but that he lliought next Sunday, if the ship was not ready, he could 
contrive to get liberty, for that lie would work doubly hard for that : or 
perhaps he might get leave from tlie midshipman on duty at the dock- 
yard to go out for a moment ; and that, wljenever that did happen, he 
would run to his dear, pretty Mary ; and if she was not visible, he would 
sing a song, with her name in it, so loud as to ensure her hearing 
it ; and that at nine o’clock, when her father was out, Jack would come 
to see that his pretty girl was in security. Mary consented to admit 
him, as that night both her father and mother were going out, and she 
would be left to take care of her younger sister, which she intendejl to 
do, by putting the child to bed Ij^efore the above hour. The rendezvous 
having been appointed, Jack steered away, with a light lieart, to the 
Jolly Waterman, and there found his messmate in a cloud of smoke, 
kicking up his heels with a fat, jetty young woman, who was shying 
her legs about in a Scotch reel. It was a real Highland fling, at which 
half a dozen others were dancing. It was the same house in which 
Jack had first formed the idea of being a sailor. The old fiddler was 
the same, and he recognised the only three tunes the aged Orpheus 
ever knew. Jack’s heart smote him when he remembered that he had 
not once thoughj; of his parents. It was only seven o’clock, and he had 
two hours to dispose of. It was dark, for it was in November ; and 
forthwith, when liis messmate called out spell oh 1” meaning that 
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another couple should replace himself and his companion, he allowed a 
shipmate to stand up ; and getting near the door, he slipped out and 
steered away for the hovel in which his father did reside, he (the father) 
having been a fisherman, and not sufficiently affluent, on account of his 
large family and small gains, to possess a very extensive domain. 

It was now seven years since Jack had seen the outside of the 
parental roof. His first cruise had been in the Cliannel, and it was a 
rule during the war, for all the Channel gropers, as they were called, 
always to refit at Plymouth : for three years he had been on that bleak 
station, during which time he never once wrote to his parents, and 
they, ignorant of the destiny of their son, had long since believed him 
dead, and forgotten him as such. The Undaunted being suddenly 
ordered to the East Indies, Ratline had remained away for four years 
in those sultry parts, and had* now returned, rather browner than the 
object of his affections — a man grown, — and so altered in aj)pearance, 
that he might have entered the hovel without suspicion ofiDeing his own 
ghost, or even his own self. Jack’s heart beat high as he reached the 
hovel ; he thought of the money he might have saved, and the sums he 
might have remitted, and which had been earned with all tlie labour of 
the horse, and spent with all the dulness of the ass. Tlie better feel- 
ings of his heart overcame his pride at his own prospects, for Ratline 
looked forward, at no long distance, either to wear a call or con the 
frigate ; and once a petty officer — then for castles in the Sir,— a boat- 
swain’s berth or a gunner’s warrant. But in the midst of all these 
golden prospects he arrived in front of his father’s residence, the door 
of which was open ; he pushed it gently, but he Scaw no one to welcome 
him ; — it was darkness barely visible — a slight fire — merely a spark — 
threw all it could of a blaze over his early home ; there appejired no 
furniture likely to impede his wanderings over the floor ; — he poked the 
almost dying embers into a sickly flame, and his wonder increased, 
when he found his younger sister, a girl about nine years old, enveloped 
in a dirty blanket, and rolled up in one corner of the room. — Holloa I 
Susan, my little pet, liow are you ? The girl started from her slum- 
bers, and seemed wonderfully amazed at finding a stranger in the house. 
“ Why, my little girl,'’ said Ratline, “ don’t you know me ? don’t you 
know your brother John P’ The girl looked in his face, and said, “ No, 
sir, I never had a brother John, that I remember.” “ Well,” said 
Ratline, “ where’s Sarah, my little dear ? she’ll remember me.” “ Oh,” 
replied Susan, “ Sarah has "gone away with a sailor to-day, and father 
and mother are gone in search of her.” “ When did she go ?” asked 
Riftline. “ About two hours ago, just as it fell dark, she was missed 
from home; and neighbour Jackson* said he saw her walk away be- 
tween two sailors from one of the ships of war ; and mother burst out a 
crying, and father was so ill ; but they both went to bring her back, 
and called her a naughty and ungrateful girl.” Ratline’s heart was 
none the lighter for this intelligence ; he had formed a determination in 
his mind to “ cut out*' the lovely Mary Brown, for Ratline’s love was 
of a very questionable nature ; and as for marriage, he might most 
certainly have consented to any rash act over the jovial bowl ; for as 
he said — no man knows if he can dance till he’s heard Sam Stick’s 
fiddle ; and thus he knew enough of himself to guess 'that he knew not 
what he might do in the way of love and a splice, if Mary Brown was 
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by bis side, Stick at his elbow, and a glass of grog within reach. 
“ Wlien do you think that your father will be back said Ratline. 
“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know,” replied his sister ; “ I dare say they will 
slay until late if they cannot find her.” “ But your mother will return 
to supper, won’t she, Susan ?” “ Supper !” replied the little girl, “ we 

have not had much of that since father broke his arm, and was obliged 
to give up fishing.” “ Broke his arm ! and give up fishing !** replied 
Jack; “ why, how does he live now V* “ Tm sure,” replied the little 
girl, “ very poorly.” “ Well,” said he, giving Susan a kiss and half-a- 
crovvn, “ do you tell them that the wind will change yet, and that we’ll 
keep a better mess for the fu.ture.” Susan peeped at her brother with 
a little basliful astonishment— kept looking over the half-crown piece, 
which slie turned on one side and then‘ithe other; and when she raised 
her eyes the stranger was just stepping cut of the door, and in a moment 
disappeared. 

Wljen Katlhm was in the street again, he began^ like a good sailor, 
to ponder over tlie calamities of his parents. A father with an arm 
broken, and unable to continue his exertions to procure food for his 
family, — a mother, broken down by age and sickness, and now deprived 
of lier only stay in her decline of life, by the disobedience of her favourite 
child, who was arrived at that age to be able to support or assist them. 
“ Ay, ay,” said Jack, as he lifted his straw hat, and run his fingers 
througli •his^ long front hair, — “ if, instead of caterwauling witli the 
baker’s daughter, I had gone, as*- a son ought to have done, to my 
parents, and got a blessing from them, Sarah would never liave got 
away ; and now, wlio knows but to-morrow, 1 miiy meet her left at the 
back of the Point, to live how she can — and to sell herself to any 
waterman who will pull her alongside a frigate — perhaps I should not 
know her if I saw her ; she could not tell it was me, for my purser’s 
name would blink all suspicion ; she never would fancy it was John 
Tackle, under Uie hail of Jack Ratline — blow me if I think I knows my- 
self sometimes — but no matters — ‘ what arguefies sniveling and piping 
one’s eye,’ as the song says ; we must take the rough and the smooth as 
it comes ; and I’ll call again and leave the old man something more to 
boil the kettle with — and as for mother, if she’s sick I’ll get the doctor’s 
mate to see her.” ' 

Hereupon he turned back, and got to his father’s hovel again ; there 
was no light to be seen, and a neighbour who saw him looking into the 
window, cried out (she being one of tho^e ladies blessed with a suffi- 
ciency of tongue), — “ There’s nobody there, you vagabond you ; maybe 
you’re one of those chaps that run away with Sarah Tackle? — for shjtine 
on you to ruin a virtuous girl kke that ; as if there be’ant enough of 
foov substitutes already in the town;” upon which she called out for 
half a dozen men by name, to come and seize Ratline ; and he, like a 
capital seaman, seeing the squall coming on, bore up, and scudded 
away as hard as he could. 

This trifling circumstance quite drove the virtuous intentions of Rat- 
line out of his mind ; and recollecting that the time had nearly arrived 
when Mary Brown was to open the door and admit him, he bore away 
for her house, and shortened sail and hove-to before the door. There 
was no light visible, and no one in the vicinity of the house ; sq Jack, 
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with a bold face, and bolder intention, rapped gently at the door, — 
it was useless — he tried again with no better success ; he then began 
to hem aloud, but with no better reward. Hereupon, a little puzzled as 
how to awake the slumbers of Miss Brown, he got into the middle 
of the street, and begun with slight variations, the old song— 

Young Jack he was a frigate’s-man, 

A fisherman by trade, 

And he fell in love with Mary Brown, 

Who was a waiting maid.” 

Scarcely had he finished his ftrst verse, and had fixed his eye upon the 
window just over the large painted letters of “ Brown, Fancy Bread 
Baker,*' and stepping backward* as he edged from the middle of the 
street on tiptoe, to see belter in^o the chamber of the love of a sailor, 
wlien he found himself arrested in liis backward progress, by coming 
stern- foremost agaiflst a human being. Jack hove about* immediately, 
and axed pardon, taking off his hat, and smoothing his hair down, 
according to immemorial usage with all seamen when they stand before 
a gentleman or an officer — not that I mean to say the two are not in 
one, — but sometimes they vary ; thus, we see gentlemen who are no 
officers, and I have seen officers who are no gentlemen ; — “ Axes your 
pardon, sir,” said Jack, “ I hope I did not hurt you V The gentleman 
thus accosted, turned the whites of his eyes to heaven, mnd* merely 
answered, “ What a sin — and sober J;oo !” Jack said “ That was a sin 
which, in all probability, he should not be guilty of much longer, for 
he was going over to the Jolly Waterman, and please God,*’ said 
he, “ IMl be as drunk as a methodist parson before twelve o’clock.** 
The wondering stranger resumed his steady conversation — “ For shame, 
young man, for shame; had you been drunk, then one might have par- 
doned the sin of singing lewd songs in the streets of a Sunday evening; 
— but to bo sober and err, is to confess a natural bias to do that which 
we ouglit not to do ; and as for drunkenness, is it not written, ‘ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein there is excess :* therefore I say unto you, 
‘ sing unto him a new song,’ and drink no longer to surfeit.** “ Why, 
it is a new song with an old varsioji,'* said Ratline ; and as for wine, 
I don’t like it, I prefers grog, your worship ; and if so be you can sing 
us a stave or two, blow me but I’ll find some jolly chaps to join in the 
chorus.’* “ Go, sinner, go, Satan,” said the tali, thin, sober gentleman — 
“ go, and tempt me not.” Good night to your honour,” said Jack : 
“ much obliged for your advice.” “ Go, I say,” said the methodist, 
hitWng Jack a rather unfriendly tap, “ go, I say, and sin no more.” 
“ Go to the devil,** replied Ratline, ‘i and let’s have no more of your 
psalm-singing : but if you wants a new one, only listen to this : — 

Oh Molly Brown, oh Molly Brown, 

How can you use me so ; 

I’ve met with many a breeze before. 

But never such a blow.” 

The last word hardly escajped from the lips of Ratline before the door 
gently opened. The long gentleman strided down the street, and Jack 
across it : he stepped lightly up the steps, and in two minutes he was 
seated by the side of Mary Brown, — his whole family quite forgotten, 
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the methodist's quotations evanished from his memory, and the hand 
of Mary, hke tlie magician’s wand, to govern his present and future 
destiny. 

Much I grieve to break off here for a month : but my time is come, 
and the devils, who follow the methodist indecently close, warn me that 
I am not to monopolize the whole of the Journal. This story, began 
apparently at random, will be found hereafter, to be true in its details ; 
and* if 1 myself, or my ghost, ever was on board the Undaunted, or if 
the circumstances occurred on board of that ship or not, the reader need 
not inquire. Certain it is, that the principal points are true ; and that 
I myself was an intimate acquaintance of Mary Brown. Throw not 
away the Loves of a Sailor, because they begin in low life ; the moral 
shall be good ; and if I fail, hereafter, fo move the feelings of the public, 
the head, and not the heart, shall be to«blame. 


THE MISERIES OF A NEW MEMBER OF THE YACHT CLUB. 

Oh, if you love me, furl your sails, 

Draw up your boat on shore.” — Haynes Bayly. 

• 

Somebody has somewhere ver,y sensibly remarked, “ that men are 
never ridiculous for not possessing any particular accomplishment. It 
is the endeavour to seem that which they are iiot^ which justly exposes 
them to ridicule.” 

No man ever learnt from experience the truth of this axiom more 
thoroughly tlian myself ; and I ain about to expose my own weaknesses, 
and the miseries that resulted from them for the benefit of mankind. 

My father was a respectable professional gentleman, who resided in 
an inland county, and being a younger son, my allowance was small, 
and my expectations were not very great. It so happened, however, 
that I was fortunate enough to win the aflcctions of a young lady of very 
large property ; and after all the usual impediments offered by the rela- 
tives of a rich young lady who has set her heart upon marrying a poor 
young gentleman had been surmounted or set at defiance, (tor she was 
of age and under no control,) we were murried by one of my brothers 
at the church of my native parish, and after an elegant dejeune h la 
fourchette, we set off* in a travelling carriage and four to spend our 
honeymoon at Brighton. 

My young wife had been educated at a fashionable boarding-school 
near the metropolis, and she had acquired notions of fashion and style 
that were perfectly astonishing to her less sophisticated husband. 

I can’t imagine what made her first think of marrying me ; I had led 
so quiet a life in my somewhat retired country town in the inland county 
before alluded to, that her accomplishments and fascinations dazzled 
and bewildered me, and had she not smiled in a most encouraging man- 
ner, I never should have thought of popping the question. I believe 
she thought, and still thinks me remarkably good-looking, and ladies 
being the best judges on such subjects, I am by no means inclined to 
affirm that she is mistaken. 
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When the residents of an inland county first look upon “ the sea, the 
sea, the open sea,’* the event becomes an era in their existence. Never 
shall I forget the day of our arrival in Brighton ; the vast deep lay 
before us, exceedingly blue, radiant with sunbeams, and so calm, that 
the pretty little pleasure-boats seemed to slumber on its bosom. 

We drove to “ The Ship;*' none of your York and Brunswick hotels 
for us ; such places may be found in inland towns, and we were deter- 
mined that, for the time being, we would be exclusively maritime. We 
therefere took a house on the Marine Parade, walked before breakfast 
on the chain-pier, and, neglecting our own carriage and horses, we 
took daily drives in a fly, yclept the Mermaid.” 

Said Mrs. Cockle to me one morning — (I forget whether I have 
already informed the reader that my name is Cockle,) said Mrs, Cockle 
to me, — “ my dear, I am quite •delighted with the sea, let us take a 
marine mansion.” ^ 

“ With all my heart,” said I. * • 

“ And,” added my fair bride, “ as our wealth will enable us to move 
in the first circles of fashion, you must become a member of the Royal 
Yacht Club. There is nothing so stylish as a yacht ; the club is 
entirely composed of noblemen and members of Parliament, and 
Cockle, my love, you must become a member.” 

When a wife, who has enriched a husband, proposes agreeable ways 
of spending her own money, where is the man who could refuse her ? 
1 had never yet put my foot in a boUt, and therefore could not flatter 
myself that I was quite fit to undertake the management of a large 
vessel. But, thought I, “ the sea looks a mighty agreeable, sunshiny 
place, and the motion of a ship must be quite a lullaby to the nerves— 
as to the names of the ropes and those things, I shall soon learn them; 
and by the end of tlie season, I shall be as good and practical a naval 
commander as any in the club.” — At the wane of our honeymoon we left 
Brighton, proceeded to Portsmouth, embarked in a steam-vessel, and 
very soon landed at West Cowes, the head-quarters of the association 
of amateur nautical noblemen and gentlemen. Mrs. Cockle has a 
cousin, a Mr. Lorirner Lomax, an exquisite of a certain age, who is well 
known “ about town,” and piques himself on his dress and personal 
appearance. He is always to be found at the haunts of fashionable 
persons, at Melton, at Newmarket, at Brighton during the court season* 
in Lortdon during the spring m.onths ; and now it fortunately happened 
that he was residing at Cowes, and living constantly with the leading 
members of the club. 

Jfte was charmed to hear of my seafaring propensities, readily olFered 
to introduce me to the commodore, anti declared that a very excellent 
first-rate yacht was to be sold, the property of a young gentleman, who 
had found it convenient to sell off, and retire for a time to the continent. 

My arrangements were soon made, I became master and commander 
of the cutter “ Water wagtail,” of 100 tons burden, and also of her 
crew, and I made my appearance on the parade in a straw hat, a blue 
check shirt, large rough blue trowsers, and a sailor’s jacket ornamented 
with the button of the club. 

I confess I felt rather like a mountebank, but my dear wife admired 
and indeed kept me in countenance, for she too hetd cloth trowsers^ 
and upon her head a very unladylike cap. 
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When I enter on a new pursuit, I like to be given lime to settle down 
calmly and gradually into the habits to which I have been hitherto unac- 
customed ; as a new member of the yacht club I should have preferred 
being left to myself, to feel my way as it were, and like a cat on a wet 
floor, to put out one paw, and then the other, ere I too rashly ventured 
from dry land. I should have liked to have remained at anchor for the 
first month or *so, and indeed had it been possible to draw up the 

Waterwagtail’^ high and dry upon the beach, I should have infinitely 
preferred that arrangement, and should thus have got accustomed to the 
smell of pitch, before I was called upon to encounter the motion of the 
vessel. « 

But friends are always injudicious ; and I had now unfortunately en* 
listed at an inauspicious moment, llie whole squadron was on the eve 
of departure to Cherbourg, and I wsfe congratulated on having joined 
them when an opportunity offered for at once ^enjoying a delightful 
voyage, visiting a French port, and looking at a French king and all 
the royal family. 

I confess tliat a little qualm came over me as I listened to the enu- 
meration of these promised joys ; but my wife was in an ecstacy, and 
her cousin, Mr. Lorimer Lomax, kindly offered to accompany us. The 
next morning we were to put to sea; we were therefore in no small 
bustle making preparationvS, and laying in stores for our first voyage. 

“ Tlie cThwn was overcast, the morning lowered/* and when 1 looked 
out of my window, and saw the clouds, and heard the wind whistle, I at 
once decided that there would be no embarkation that day. But I was 
no longer my own master. Every body but myself seemed to exult in 
the fairness of the wind ; to me it sounded very foul, and when I looked 
at the sea, and saw a quantity of what us landsmen call “ white horses** I 
felt as if something bad disagreed with me, and said in a supplicating 
tone to a “ brother sailor y* who stood near me, “ Of course we shall 
not sail to-day ?” “ Not sail !** he replied, “ to be sure we shall, this is 
just the breeze we wanted.’* 

It was too late to retreat ; I believe I had got some orders from the 
commodore about the lime and order of our sailing, and the exact place 
allotted to the “ Waterwagtail but of all this I knew nothing, my 
people on board had the management of my vessel, and now came my 
time for going on board, with my wife and her cousin. 

It now really blew hard, I do not mean in my estimation alone, for 
it had done that all the morning; but all the people about. me cast 
ominous looks at the skies, and seemed to my nervously excited ima- 
gination to consider us doomed creatures. When we got to the steps 
in front of the club-house, we found the little boat which was to convey 
us to our “ Waterwagtail,’* tossing about like a mad thing, now up, 
now down, and the water splashing over her. “ It is a tempting of 
Providence to think of getting into her,** said I ; and my wife clinging 
to my arm, said, “ Had we not better go back?” But Lorimer 
Lomax, though no sailor himself, seemed despera^ly bent on destruc- 
tion to himself and us, and almost unconsciously he and my boatmen 
hurried us into the danger, and enveloped us in cloaks. 

The boatmen seized their oars and away we went, rolling and tossing 
in a terrible maimer, the shore receded, and the happy people walking 
on the immoveable parade grew less and less, and I now longed to tread 
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the deck of my newly-purchased yacht, thinking that, of two evils, the 
big ship would be better than the diminutive punt. 

We now got into fearfully rough water ; a strong current of the tide, 
which, I believe, met the wind, caused commotion ; I am not sure about 
this, but I think I heard somebody say so ; but whatever might be the 
causes, I am sure that I can answer for the effects. My wife screamed, 
and leant upon me ; and Loriiner Lomax pinched my left arm bli^ck 
and blue. “Luff, luff!” said the man who steered the boat, and 
thinking that he looked at me, and that very probably our safety de- 
pended on my instantly doing .something that he desired, 1 almost 
shouted in reply — “ In the name of heaven, what do you mean by luff? 
Mary, my dear, luff, if you pleas® ; Lomax, pray luff, if you happen 
to know bow.” The steersman think you call him) gave a grim 
smile, and addressing my wife, said, “ Trim the boat, if you please, 
Ma’am.’* 

“ Mary,” said I, “ the man speaks to you.” * 

“ What, Sir ? ” cried Mrs. Cockle. 

“ Trim the boat,” said the man. 

“ Mercy on us,” I cried, “ he talks as if he were desiring her to 
trim a bonnet ! ” 

“ Sit there,” said the sailor. 

And thankful that at last he spoke intelligibly, without sayi» 4 g a word, 

I took my wife by the shoulders, and placed her in the identical spot 
to which he had pointed. AVe were now nearing the “ Waterwagtail,” 
and the sailor said, “ There’s your yacht, your Honour, they’ll soon 
bear down upon us.” 

Down upon us.'” cried I, looking at the great black body that 
came nearer and nearer every moment; “Oh, how shocking! to be 
run over by one’s own Waterwagtail I ” ’ 

We were now tossed about worse than ever. A rope was thrown to 
us, which hit me in the right eye, the boat bumped against the side of 
the yacht, and Lomax lay prostrate on the flat of his back. My wife 
fainted, and was borne up in a state of insensibility, and I followed, 
holding two slippery ropes, and with difficulty keeping my feet upon 
what, 1 believe, they called the accommodation-ladder. A pretty 
accommodation, indeed ! 

I stc^od upon my own deck, I leant against my own mast, and my 
own sailors pushed me about, ^nd seemed to consider me in the way. 

I felt as if an illness was coming over me — my legs lost all strength — 
cold ■ drops stood upon my forehead — I sank upon a scat — my head 
dangled over the side of the vessel — I was sea-sick ! 

All fears left me, and with them all natural affections. I cared not 
three straws about my inestimable wife, — I heeded not her cousin, who 
was my guest and fellow-sufferer, — I gave no orders, — I knew nothing 
that was going on. I was conscious the weather was getting worse and 
worse ; but 1 was getting worse and worse myself, and what is the 
weather to a dying man ? 

I knew nothing about the commodore, — I knew nothing about the 
squadron. All night I lay on my berth in the cabin, opposite to my 
wife, who also lay upon hers ; and our beds being on something like 
shelves let into the wall, and we being pale and motionless, I thought 
we resembled bodiesin a mausoleum. 
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One lamp, suspended from the ceiling, cast on us a melancholy light. 
Oil, how it swang to and fro ! and the chairs, how they tumbled about ! 
and tlie horrid clamour that I heard of shouting men, and flapping sails, 
and creaking masts, and howling winds, and rushing waters. I speak 
nothing but the truth, when I declare that I expected every minute that 
we should go to the bottom. 

One of my men came down to us occasionally, and gave me brandy, 
winch I jiassively swallow^ed, and then gave brandy to Mrs. Cockle. I 
had just sense enough left to observe that she drank it passively too. 

Once I ventured to whisper, “ Is there any hope? I trust we're 
near land.” ‘ ^ 

Near land !” he replied. “ No,rno; we must keep clear of land. 
Land is the worst place we could see, guch a night as this.” 

How people may be mistaken ! Land was what 1 had been longing 
for. ^ 

Could we not go ashore T* said I. 

“ Aye ; if we don’t keep a good look-out, we shall go ashore," he 
answered. 

“ Well r said I. 

“ And in ten minutes tlie vessel would go to pieces, and every soul 
on board w^ould perish.” 

My,'vi(^ groaned, and so did I, and I heard an echoing groan from 
Lorirner Lomax, wliose body had, been laid out in a sort of closet which 
served many purposes, and, being lined with plate glass, among others, 
as a place to dress in. 

Little need had we now of dress. Day dawned, but still the storm 
roared on ; and the vessel pitched so much, that, had my sickness per- 
mitted me to rise from my bed, I should have found it impossible to 
s^tand or walk. 

Of Lorimer Lomax I heard nothing but the oft-repeated groan. He 
was a bachelor of sixty, and ever anxious to appear to the best advan- 
tage. He always “ made himself up,” as the phrase goes, and was the 
very worst subject in the world for a sea voyage like the present. The 
chances were, that his outward man would be entirely washed away, and 
that, when we did meet, T should not recognise him. 

Ikit 1 thought not of this ; I thought of nothing but impending de- 
struction. Again came the horrid night, with the swinging laipp, and 
the din of many noises ; and another day passed, and another ; and at 
length, feeling the improbability of her having survived so long, I some- 
times spoke faintly to my wife, that I might, from her answering or 
remaining silent, judge whether she was alive or dead. 

One morning I heard guns firing, and people huzzaing, and was 
informed that, the weather liaving abated, we had ventured nearer the 
French coast, and that we were now oil* Cherbourg. My mate was a 
communicative person, and lie told me all that was going on. We had 
arrived too late for great part of the festivities, a sort of awkward squad 
to the squadron. But the sailor told me, with great glee, that we were 
at tliat moment going through evolutions for the amusement of the great 
peo})le on shore, where I was invited, with the other members of the 
K. Y. C., to dine with French royalty. 

“ Dine !” saiS I, shaking m^y head convulsively, as a sick person 
always does when you talk to him of dainties. However, I rose, for the 
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first time, from my bed, and reeled across the cabin to kiss the extended 
hand of my still surviving Mary. 

Dining on shore was entirely out of the question ; but as we shortly 
got into smooth water, we both refreshed ourselves with a change of 
dress, and sent to beg Lomax would join us at dinner. 

After a long pause he tottered forth from his pi ate- glass dormitory ; 
and it was evident, from his appearance, that he had been for some time 
employed repairing “ the ravages of time” misspent on board a vessel 
in a storm. 

No pninler can command a steady hand in a rough sea, and poor 
Lorimer’s had evidently shaken shdly. Hi^ wig was awry, one whisker 
was darker than its fellow, and his artificial eyebrows were carefully 
pencilled a quarter of an inch at)ove his real ones. His dress, too, 
lacked its usual taste and finish^ and the Lorimer Lomax on whom I 
now" gazed, might h^ve passed for the grandfather of the beau who 
embarked with us at Cowes. * » 

Our dinner was a brief repast. We were soon obliged to betake our- 
selves again to our beds ; and there we lay, kept wide awake by the 
guns fired in honour of the gay party enjoying themselves on shore. 

I'iie next morning we were all considerably better, and ordered the 
sailors to row us to tiie shore. The king and royal family had just left 
Cdierbourg ; the members of the Yacht Club had all gone on board 
their vessels, and were preparing to set sail for the Isle of Wi^hT. 

VV^e saw, in fact, nothing but a Freitch town, involved in that extreme 
state of dulness which invariably follows a period of unusual gaiety and 
excitement. 

I told my captain and crew to make the best of their way to the Isle 
of Wight in the “ Waterwagtail,” on board which never will I again 
set foot ; and Monsieur and Madjime Cockle, with Monsieur Lorimer 
Lomax, were soon reckoned among the “ departures” from Cherbourg, 
liaving hired a carriage to take them to Calais, from which place they 
steam (‘d safely to Dover in three hours and a half. 

A party of pleasure is proverbially a painful undertaking ; but its 
annoyances are generally petty ones, — an al fresco dejeune under an 
umbrella, or a July day passed with five or six people in a closed landau, 
with the windows up. 

Such dilemmas are farcical; but my party of pleasure was very 
nearly "ending in a tragedy ; for I have been given to understand by real 
sailors, that a storm so sudded and so severe has been of rare occurrence 
at such a season. 

I now print my miseries as a warning to all uninitiated fresh-men, 
whose minds are bent on salt-water excarsions. Let them dabble about 
within the Isle of Wight as long as they please ; but if they pass the 
Needles — ray mind (ay, and ray body) sickens at the dangers that 
await them. ’Tis rash for children to play with edge-tools; but it is 
ten times more rash for a landsman, like myself, to try to make a play- 
thing of a vessel in a gale of wind. 


T. H. B. 
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THE NEW EPKBICERIS^TKE REQUISITE TABLES — MISS TAYLOR’S LUNI-SOLAR AND 

HORARY TABLES. 

In our Journal, Part 11. 1832, p. 298, we gave our readers 

notice of the improvements projected in the Ephemeris, by which two- 
thirds of the world navigate their ships. We have now to announce 
their full accomplishment, \n a manner every way equal to what we 
there anticipated ; and, as we asserted, notwithstanding the voluminous 
additions, without any increase of jilice. Here, then, besides what 
he formerly gained, the purchaser wi!l find ample means for reduc- 
ing the sun’s right ascension and declination to his meridian ; distances 
of Jupiter hnd Venus, which, we can assure* him, may often be 
measured in full day ; the moon’s place for every hour ; a capital gang 
of moon-culminating stars ; the true apparent place of Polaris for every 
day in the year ; the positions of the asteroids ; and tlie Greenwich 
stars purified, and increased to a hundred ; besides which, that fluctu- 
ating and inconstant quantity — apparent time — is, to the infinite joy 
of every well-disposed observer, for ever discarded. It now really 
merits •its* double title of Nautical and Astronomical Ephemeris; and 
we hope and trust it will materially tend to approximate, as nearly as 
possible, the computations of floating and fixed observatories. Indeed, 
the publication of this truly national work, which from several un- 
avoidable causes “ hung fire” for a time, has been received with unani- 
mous satisfaction by the scientific circle; and its cost, matter, arrange- 
ment, and type, are such as .to reflect the highest credit on the 
government which ordered, the committee who advised, the superin- 
tendent who directed, and the gentlemen who computed the details of 
the laborious undertaking. As a kind of “ bird’s-eye” view of the 
contents of the volume, we would wish to insert Lieutenant Stratford’s 
able and unassuming preface, — were we not aware that it will be 
circulated through the various regions which lie in our Journal’s orbit ; 
and all that we have to do is, to recommend the navigator to peruse 
it with attention — to read, mark, and learn. 

In announcing the launch of an Ephemeris so well worthy rof the 
first maritime power in the universe, v/e will shortly mention that 
a new set of tables, requisite to be used therewith, has also been 
resolved upon. Those published by Dr. Maskelyne contained much 
which, from recent improvements in nautical astronomy, is no longer 
required, while several tables, which have become essentially necessary, 
were not inserted ; and the same remarks apply to other works of 
similar import and title. Such being the fact, the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty ordered the formation of a new set of requisite tables 
to meet the extended nautical wants; and the selecting of those which 
were to form the collection was confided to a committee consisting of 
the following gentlemen, of whom those marked with an asterisk were, 
moreover, “ reformers” of the Nautical Almanac : — 

» 

*Profe8sor Airy. I *F. Baily, Esq. 

^Professor Babbage. • ' | *Capt, E. Beaufort, R.N. 
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*Capt. F. W. Bcechey, R.N. 
*Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane. 
*Right Rev. Bishop of Cloyne. 
♦Davies Gilbert, Esq. 

*Dr. Olinthus Greij^ory. 

♦Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
^Professor Hamilton. 

Georffe Harvey, Esq. 

♦T. Henderson, Esq- 
♦Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 

*Capt. James Horsburgh. 

*Rev. Dr. Inman. 

Capt. P. King, R.N. 


Lieut. P. Lecount, R.N. 

*J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 

*T. Maclear, Esq. 

Capt. W. F. W. Osven, R.N. 
Lieut. H. Raper, R.N. 

*E. Riddle, Esq. 

Professor Schumacher. 

♦Rev. R. Sheepshanks. 

♦Capt. W.H. Smyth, R.N. 
♦Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R.N. 
♦Dr. Tiarks. 

♦J. Wrottesley, Esq. 


The deliberations of this Committee were conducted with that dili- 
gence and zeal whiah has hitherto marked the progress of the Astrono- 
mical Society, from which it was selected. But a condition, which was 
deemed absolute, circumscribed the range that would otherwise have 
been taken. It seems that an opportunity was offered of obtaining a 
full set of mathematical tables, had it been deemed eligible to extend 
the work to two volumes, — tlie first to have been confined to an ela 
borate series of fundamental logarithms, and the second to auxiliaries. 
This view was, however, yielded up to the apparent necessity accom- 
modating a seaman with as much matter only as would meet his wants 
in a single volume, scarcely more bulky or expensive than its predecessor, 
and while compendious, to be also complete. To gain the desired end, 
a weeding took place, and in order to remove all unnecessary distinctions 
of cases, several old friends to the youthful navigator were discarded. 
The required reductions, to be sure, are easily obtained from the funda- 
mental tables, but as we always enjoyed the aid of the lighter corrections 
in a tabular form, we were rather sorry to lose them. After a patient 
consideration of the various candidates for admission into a volume 
worthy of the present advanced state of nautical astronomy, the follow- 
ing were declared duly elected, viz. : — 


1. A table of refraction, to the nearest second, founded on M. Bessel's 
computations, adapted to a mean height of the barometer in English inches 
( = 30), and a mean height of Fahrenheit's thermometer ( = 50) : the alti- 
tudes to be the same as in the table of refraction inserted in the more recent 
volumes of the Nautical Almdnac. And that subsidiary tables or columns 
be annexed, for the corrections to be applied for alterations in the barometer 
and thermometer. 

2. The true dip of the sea horizon, to the nearest second, for every foot of 
altitude fmm 1 to 100, and for every ten feet from 100 to 300 ; with a col- 
lateral column showing the effect of terrestrial refraction, as usually taken, 
whereby the apparent dip may be obtained. 

3. The moon's parallax in altitude, to the nearest second, for every 10^ of 
altitude, arid for every minute of horizontal parallax: together with the 
proportional parts, at the side, for every minute of altitude, and every second 
of horizontal parallax. 

4. The augmentation of the moon’s horizontal semidiaiyieter, to the tenth 

of a second, lor every 10" of her semidiameter, and for every requisite degree 
of altitude. * • 

U'. S. JouiiN. No. 59, Oct. 1833. r 
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5. The contraction of the semidiameter of the sun and of the moon, caused 
by refraction, to the nearest second, for every 5° of inclination, and for every 
requisite degree of altitude. 

6. A table of natural versed sines, to 6 places of decimals, for every 15'' 
from 0° to 180°, with the time scale annexed. 

7. A table of the Jogarithms of numbers, to 6 places of decimals from 0 to 
100,0^)0, with the time scale annexed. 

8. A table of the logarithms of sines, co-sines, tangents, co- tangents, 
secants, co-secants, and versed sines, to 6 places of decimals, for every 1 5'* 
of the quadrant ; together with a preliminary table of the logarithms of the 
sines and tangents, for every feecond for the first 3° : and the time scale 
applied to the arcs. 

9. A table of proportional logarithms for an interval of 3 hours to 5 places 

of decimals, for every second ; and for an interval of 24 hours for every 
minute. ^ , 

1 0. *A logarithmic table for the equation of equal altitudes, for noon and 
midnight, to 4 places of decimals ; similar to Mr. Baily’s Table XVI. 

11. A table of the hour angle and altitude of a heavenly body, each to 
the nearest minute, when on the prime vertical, or when the vertical is a 
tangent to the circle of declination, for every degree of declination from 
0° to 30°, and for every degree of latitude from 0° to G0°. 

12. A^al^le of semi-diurnal arcs, to the nearest minute of time, for every 
degree of declination from 0° to 30°, and for every degree of latitude from 
0° to 60° : refraction not being included. 

13. A table of amplitudes, to the nearest minute, for every degree of de- 
clination from 0° to 30°, and every degree of latitude from 0° to 60°. 

14. A ti*averse table, to 2 places of decimals, to every 15 minutes of a 
degree from 0° to 90°, and to 240 miles at least. 

15. A tabic for the reduction td the meridian, to one place of decimals, 
for every second of time from 0'“ to 96"' ; with a supplementary table for the 
second part of the reduction for every 10 seconds of time from 5‘" to 36’". 

16. A table of second differences, to the hundredth of a second for the 
intervals requisite in the use of the Nautical Almanac : together with a 
table of third differences, where necessary. 

17. A table of meridional parts, to 2 places of decimals, for every 
minute of the quadrant, computed on the assumption that the compression 
of the earth is = 

18. Workman's table for correcting the mean middle latitude. • 

19. A table of the length of a degree of longitude, and also of latitude, 
to 5 places of decimals for every degree of the quadrant, computed on the 
assumption that the compression of the earth is = and that a degree 
of longitude on the equator is eq^al to unity. Also the same values ex- 
pressed in feet, on the assumption that the length of a degree of longitude 
on the equator is equal to 69.15 miles, or 365,1 10 feet. 

20. A table for converting degrees, minutes, and seconds of the circle 
into corresponding expressions of time, and vice versd, 

21. A table for reducing the mean time of the moon's passage over the 
meridian of Greenwich to the mean time of its passage over any other 
meridian. 

22. A table of corrections for converting intervals of mean solar time 

into corresponding intervals of sidereal time. ♦ 

23. A table of equivalents for converting intervals of sidereal time into 
corresponding intervals of mean solar time* 
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24. A geographical table (arranged according to the line of coast) of the 
most important places interesting to seamen, specifying the precise point as 
minutely as possible, founded on the best authorities, with distinguishing 
mm*ks for those places whose positions have been more accurately ascer- 
tained ; containing their longitudes (both in degrees and time) and latitudes, 
with the authority for the same, together with their altitude above the sea, 
and the variation of the compass at the place at a given epoch, if known, as 
well as the establishment of high water at such places as are situated near 
the sea, and the rise at spring tides. * ^ 

As many of these tables might require considerable enlargement, it 
was apprehended that, after every precaution, the proposed collection 
would prove too large for -one volume, since, by the lowest estimate 
made, it would require no fewer than 81 5 pages, exclusive of what 
would be wanted for the familiar explanation of the use and application 
of each table. In this ca^ it was proposed that the fundamentals^ 
c omprising the logarithms of natural numbers, and of the sines, cosines, 
and versed sine?, tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosecants, to seven 
places of decimals, be separated from the rest. And it was further re- 
commended that, in all cases, the formulae and data on which the tables 
are founded, be either fully detailed in a copious explanation, or that a 
distinct reference be given to works of acknowledged reputation and 
of easy access, where the same may be found, in order that any per^ 
son desirous of examining them may be enabled to verify the computa- 
tions, and to satisfy himself as to their accuracy. And finally, as tlie 
proposed work was to be of permanent utility, and as it is consequently 
of great importance, not only to correct any errors that may from time 
to time be discovered, but also to guard against those which would pro- 
bably occur in any future reprint, the Committee suggested the pro- 
priety of ascertaining the advantages attending the printing of the 
tabular part in stereotype. 

Such was the result of the d^iberations of the Committee on the 
matter which they considered would be brought into frequent use on 
board ship. But it was seen that the more scientific and experienced 
officers, especially those employed in discovery, or in maritime surveys, 
required still further assistance in tables and formuloe for the reduction 
of their observations. It was therefore proposed that Government be 
recommended to print an additional volume, to contain the following 
useful tables ; which, as they exist for the most part in manuscript, in 
tlie hands of private individuals, who would readily complete and pre- 
pare them for publication, and moreover, as they would probably be 
comprised in about 230 pages, would be of no serious expense ; 

A. A more enlarged table of refraction than the one alluded to in the 
preceding part of this Report, logarithmic as well as in natural numbers ; 
with subsidiary tables for all the corrections depending on alterations in the 
barometer and thermometer. 

B. A logarithmic table to six places of decimals, to facilitate the com- 
putation of the longitude by means of moon-culminatinff stars ; similar to 
Mr. Riddle s Table XXXIII. 

C. A logarithmic table to five places of decimals, for determining alti- 

tudes by means of the barometer ; similar to Mr. Baily’s Table XXAVI. 
but extended to every degree of the sum of the two thermometers. ** 

D. A table of logarithmic sines and cosines to four places of decimals, 
for every minute of time from 0 to 24 hours, 

• • . IP 2 
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E. A table of logarithmic sines and cosines, tangents and secants (the 
tangents and secants to be divided by 15) to the same number of places in 
the decimals, for every ten minutes of space from 0° to 90°. 

F. A table to facilitate the computation of the amount of precession for 
long periods, for stars situated within ten degrees of the pole. 

G. A table of logarithmic sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents, for 
every hundredth of a degree, to five places of decimals. 

H. Actable of natural sines, cosines, tangents, and co-tangents for every 
minute of the quadrant, to five places of decimals. 

I. A collection of useful formulae and constants. 

K. A table of comparative weights, measures, and moneys of different 
countries. 

L. The angle of the vertical to the tenth oi a second, and the logarithm 
of the radius of the earth to seven places of decimals, for every degree of 
latitude ; computed on the three assumptions, that the compression of the 
earth is = 5555 sooksto* 

M. A ‘table of the equivalent values of Reaumur's and the Centigrade 
thermometers, as compared with Fahrenheit's. 

N. A table of chords to four places of decimals, for every two minutes, 
from 0 ° to 90°. 

O. Tables for determining the time of high water at the port of London, 
on any given day. 

Having tlitis'hdvised the Service of the work in preparation for them, 
we have now to notice another of a Very extraordinary description, in 
a volume of nautical tables, which has just been published Tliougli 
this book has been liandecl to us too recently to admit of a full investi- 
gation of its claims, we have examined it sufficiently to recommend it 
to a berth in the matlicmatical library of every navigator. Indeed, 
when it is announced that a lady, soaring above petty pursuits and 
frivolity, has drilled her mind to the difiicult and responsible labour of 
clearing away all obstacles from the jKiths oi' the ocean, we are sure that 
the attempt will be received with as mucli gratification as surprise, and 
that the name of Miss Janet Taylor will be respectfully mentioned in 
many a floating castle. In the palmy days of the poor departed Board of 
Longitude, Professor Lax received a thousand or twelve hundred pounds 
for liis tables, though their greatest novelty consisted in liis giving five 
places of figures to his proportional logarithms. But as we apprehend 
that these are not times in which merit can be noticed with pecuniary 
advantage by our economical rulers, we liope that sailors will show 
their approbation of the autlioress by procuring her book. 

That branch of navigation which relates to directing and measuring a 
ship's course by the laws of geometry, has been so long and so well 
practised, that nothing was wanting towards its perfection but the 
means of determining the longitude; a point whicli now, though not 
absolutely obtained, is very nearly so. Till the time of Dr. Maskelyne, 
navigation was understood rather as an art than a science. The four 


* Luni-solar and Horary Tables, with their application in Nautical Astronomy ; 
containing an easy and correct method of finding the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions and Chronometers ; the Latitude by Double Altitudes and Elapsed Time^ the 
Azimuth, Amplitude, and ^rue Time, according to the true figure of the Earth, By 
Janet Taylor* Imperial 8vo* Longman & Co, 1833* 
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requisites were the difference of latitude, the course, the distance run, 
and the difference of longitude ; the last, however, was a pauler^ and 
the lead, latitude, and look-out were substituted. Yet the true prin- 
ciples were well understood: every seaman of merit knew that the 
ship’s course and distance are measured by the angles and sides of 
a right-angled plain triangle, in which the hypbthenuse is converted 
into the distance ; the perpendicular into the difference of latitude ; 
the base into the departure from the meridian ; the angle formed by 
the perpendicular and hypothenuse into the course; and the opposite 
angle contained between the* hypothenuse and base into its complement 
of the course. J3ut though the premises were clear, the means of mea- 
suring were so defective, that much of the merit of a “ day’s work,” or 
reducing the data to a point, •consisted in making allowances of leeway, 
deflection, acceleration, or retardation, according to experience gained at 
sea : and, with the utmost attention, various unavoidable, and oftai imper- 
ceptible causes, rendered this kind of computation erroneous. “ There- 
fore/* says a testy old sailor, “ the practice thereof is usually gained at the 
expense of the greatest and choicest part of man’s time ; and that only 
by a constant habit of a necessitated forpi of working, without being 
much beholden to reason, or its laws, or any prescribed rules deduced 
from them.** Tlie publication of the Nautical Almanac totally “ altered 
all that /’ and though lunarians were at first stigmatizeaby a well 
known admiral as praclisers of legerdemain, they have become pretty 
common in our fleet, as well as in our commercial marine. But the 
conditions upon which the formu,lie were erected did not embrace all 
the niinutia3 of wliich they were capable, for they mostly regarded the 
earth as a mere globe : and it is this difference between the perfect and 
oblate spheres which has called forth the exertions of Miss Taylor.* 
In order that the consequent difi’ercnce of zenith arising therefrom, how- 
ever minute, may be corrected on the altitudes taken — besides the usual 
logarithms, and that most useful trigonometrical assistant, the Traverse 
Table — the authoress has given various new tables, to facilitate the 
solution of tlie several cases, in the reduction of the moon’s horizontal 
parallax ; the refracted and augmented semidiameters of tlie moon ; the 
apparent semidiameter of the sun ; corrections for the altitudes of stars 
to the different heights of the horizon, and also to azimuths from the me- 
ridiiiui. Of these, the luni-solar table for clearing the angular distance 
between the sun, moon, and stars, from the effect of parallax and refract 
tion, is the greatest novelty. It has been entirely calculated under Miss 
Taylor’s personal direction, in order that her system may be simplified 
to suit “ the most common understanding/’ — and we were certainly 
much struck, in our cursory examination, with the brevity and apparent 
facility with which her lunar distances are cleared, and an infinity of 


• We cannot but subjoin an extract from Voltaire. Speaking of the figure of the 
earth and its perplexities, he says, “ The difference between one diameter and the 
other is not mure than five or six of our leagues — a difference immense in the eyes 
of a disputant, but almost imperceptible to those who consider the measurement of 
the globe only in reference to the purposes of utility which it may serve. A geogra- 
pher would scarcely make this difference perceptible on a map ; nor would a pilot be 

able to discover whether he was steering on a spheroid or on /l sphere.— Yet there 
have been men bold enough to assert, that the lives of navigators depended on this 
question. Oh, quackery I wilt thou spare nt) not even those of the meri- 
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drudgery spared ; by which one of the impediments to its general use 
is removed. The formula from which this table results is demonstrated 
by a diagram, where the apparent distance of the }) is H', that of the 
6 K ; the true altitude of the J H, that of the O h ; their apparent 
angular distance <i', their true or central distance d ; and the angle at 
the zenith Z : 

Sine d' + h* + H', Sine d'-f H' 

V. S. < Z t= 2 - H ~~ 2 - A X 2 

co-sine H' _ co-sine h* 

and cos. d =: cos. - H) — cos. A. cos. H. V. S. < Z, hence the 
formula transposed gives 

j ft. TTv 2 cos. h — cosi H sine d' -f A' 4- H' 

cos. d == cos. (A ^ H) ,,, h 

. ' cos. A' — cos. H' 2 — 

• sine d' -h A' -f IV — 

2 ^ 

The great object of nautical astronomy being the exact place of the 
ship, it follows that the longitude is a question of the deepest interest ; 
and we will devote a few words to a rapid sketch of its modern progress. 
The latitqiJp js easily found by the meridional altitude of any celestial 
body whose declination is known, or from any object which has a 
known reference to the meridianic tircle. But there are no such data 
for fixing the grand co-ordinate ; and it is not a little singular, that 
although this desideratum is in its statement purely geographical, yet it 
can only be solved by the aid of astronomy ; except upon the hypothe- 
tical vision of a trigonometrical survey of the whole terrestrial surface. 
The difficulty, therefore, of approaching this problem by any practical 
method was so severely felt, that it engaged the close attention of philo- 
sophers and statesmen ; though, in plain words, the question consists of 
little more than being able to tell what o’clock it is at two places at the 
same instant of absolute time. The early navigators, as we have hinted, 
had no means of estimating their longitude but by the estimated run of 
the ship, a method pregnant with so much danger, that every effort of 
human ingenuity was directed towards its improvement. The sugges- 
tions of astronomers were at first of little use from the defective state of 
instruments and tables ; and the method, by eclipses of the moon, so 
strongly recommended in the sixteenth century, could not be of much 
avail, from their long intervals and inaccurate computations. In 1598, 
Philip III. of Spain offered 100,000 crowns, and the States of Holland 
soon after proposed a reward of 30,000 florins, to the person who should 
first solve this difficult and important problem. The investigation, by ob- 
serving the distance between the moon and some star, was repeatedly 
recommended, from Werner of Nuremberg, in 1514, to Kepler, in 1630 ; 
but was rejected as being beyond practical use, from the difficulty of the 
observations, and the operose computations. The method was obvious 
in theory, but almost impracticable in execution, and claimed less 
honour for its discovery than for its successful application. Other 
attempts were fruitlessly founded on the theory of the magnetic variation ; 
^nd so little was fhe instrumental perfection which enables navigators 
to avail themselves the moon’s motion by delicate measurements, 
foreseen, that Professor Greaves, of Oxford, addressing the Lord High 
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Admiral, on the improvement of navigation, in 1647, asserts that the 
“ necAsariest and exactest” instruments are the David's staff, the 
Jacob's staff, and the compass : “ all others are superfluous, unless 
celestial and terrestrial globes ; and the general omission of carrying 
those to sea hath occasioned that so few understand the principles and 
grounds of their profession.” 

Better times were at hand ; for what neither Werner, nor Apian, nor 
Fine, nor Frisius, nor Nonius, nor Kepler, nor Morin could effect, was 
at length improved and reduced to universal practice by Newton, t’lam- 
steed, Halley, and Maskelyne ; and the foundation of Greenwich 
Observatory, in 1675, was algo the basis of the present perfection of 
nautical astronomy. To the fidelity With which Flamsteed attended 
to the motion of the heavenly bodies, wc are indebted for the lunar 
theory of the Prince of Philojophers ; but as these observations were 
necessarily interrupted and imperfect, ibis theory was well represented 
by himself as oiR? which, though “ hitherto not exacj enough, may, 
upon due encouragement, in time be brought to perfection.” • 

From this period it was evident that the best astronomical mode of 
finding the longitude at sea, must be that wherein the distance of the 
moon from the sun or a star is used ; for the mean daily lunar motion 
being about 13°, the hourly amounts to about half a degree, or one 
minute of a degree in two minutes of time ; and if by observation it is 
determined what part of her daily motion the moon has through 
during the interval between a certain point of time under a known 
meridian, and the instant of time when the observations are made on 
her under an unknown meridian, then her daily motion at that time 
will have, to the part thereof determined by observation, the same ratio 
which twenty-four hours has to the interval of time taken to describe 
that arc. 

Halley, “ the fittest man in the World for the trial, and practice, and 
improvement of this method,” in addition to the lunar motion, proposed 
an investigation of the same problem, from the occultation of stars by 
that planet. He moreover constructed a zodiacal chart, containing all 
the stars to which the moon’s appulse can be observed, and was the 
great encourager of Hadley in producing the instrument by which only 
the angles might be taken at sea with the desired accuracy. One of tlie 
first who, by practice, realized the theories of those astronomers, was 
M.^d’Apr^s de Manne-Villette, the illustrious French hydrograplier, and 
the* person who introduced Hadley’s quadrant, then exclusively used by 
English navigators, into the navy of France. In 1714, the parliament 
of Great Britain began to consider the object as a national concern, and 
an act was passed for appointing a Board of Longitude, and also for 
granting a reward of 10,000/. to whoever should discover the longitude 
at sea, to one degree of a great circle ; 15,000/. if it determined the 
same to two-thirds of that distance ; and 20,000/. if to half of that dis- 
tance. By other acts of liberality, the talents of Euler and Mayer were 
brought into play, and the lunar tables attained an unexpected degree of 
precision. Dr. Maskelyne having zealously combated the difficulties, 
proposed and superintended the Nautical Almanac, by which the navi- 
gator was relieved from the most laborious parts of the calculation ; 
since which, the process has been so simplified by successive improve- 
ments, both in the formulae and construction of tables, that, at present. 
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lie Ccannot be said to have a nautical education who is unable to make 
and reduce tlie necessary observations for a “ lunar.” - • 

The honour of the great parliamentary reward was not» however, to 
decorate the Lunarians : it was reserved for Harrison, the celebrated 
clock-maker. The proposal to ascertain the relative longitude of any 
place or ship at sea, by means of an horological machine for indicating 
the time of the first meridian, was first made by Gemma Frisius ; but 
the defective state of clock-work long prevented the attempt. The dis- 
coveiy of the isochronism of the pendulum led lo improvement. In 
1662, Lord Kincardine tried a marine clock, whicii was made by Dn 
Hooke ; and the justly celebrated Huygens contrived a time-keeper, 
which, being tried at sea by Major Holmes, was favourably reported on 
Much, however, was wanting to compleje the delicate machine ; and it 
was not really useful till Harrison compensated it by the opposite ex- 
pansions of different metals on a curb which limited the efiective length 
of the spiral pendulum-spring, to correspond to the 'successive changes 
of heat and coltl, which had hitherto altered the force of this spring, and 
the momentum of the balance. This grand improvement, together with 
his remontoir, and his addition of a second spring, as an equivalent sub- 
stitute for the maintaining power during the time of winding up, stamp 
him as the parent of modern chronometry, and justify tlie award of 
20,000/., which he received in two payments, after the well-known 
voyages of his son lo the West Indies in 1761 and 1764. In addition 
to this spIeiiSid reward, the gratuities of the Board of Longitude and of 
the East India Company augmenteJi the sum by an addition of 4000/. 
Since that time, the chronometer luis become the most beautiful and 
perfect of all instruments ; and the relation between lime and longitude 
is now understood by every naval tyro of the slightest pretension to 
intelligence. But notwithstanding the high degree of perfection to which, 
under the powerful incitement of reward and emulation, time-keepers 
have beem brought, they cannot be rendered absolutely perfect machines, 
or the longitude would be as simple a problem as the latitude. Tliey are 
not, therefore, such infallible guides as the heavenly bodies : but though 
the prudent navigator will not trust to chronometers alone, they ofi’er 
him the advantage of being at all times most easily consulted ; and 
when used under occasional comparisons with the more ])erfect speci- 
mens of perpetual motion aloft, they obviate many difficulties, and de- 
termine tlie difference of meridian with admirable exactness. 

Solar and lunar eclipses have been emplcn^ed in determining the lon- 
gitude ; but they occur too seldom to be of general use ; and besides 
the difficulty of observing them accurately at sea, they require several 
unpalatable reductions and corrections, because they are not always seen 
at the same instant in the different ^places where they are to be observed. 
The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites also show the longitude on the same 
principles ; and as they happen almost every night, except during the 
six weeks before and six weeks after Jupiter’s conjunction with the sun, 
may often be rendered available at sea, to obtain an approximate position, 
especially now that we are freed from the necessity of telescopes of ten 
feet focal length for observing them, by act of the new epliemeris. The 
moon’s culminating, or the sun’s declination, will also afford a tentative 
longitude ; but, in either case, a small error in the observation will 
produce a considerable defect in the result* The best, however, of al 
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the genus, is that by observing such stars as are occulted by the moon ; 
for, notvi^ithstanding the bore of computation, the difliculty of identifying 
a small star, and oilier irregularities, it aflbrds one of the readiest and 
easiest methods of finding a longitude ; and, when taken at a fixed 
station, with rigid accuracy, affords also facilities for investigating the 
figure of the earth, and correcting the lunar tables. An occultation, 
indeed, may be denominated the perfection of a lunar distance, because it 
is released by nature from all instrumental errors. But there are various 
clogs upon this admirable process, which bear hard upon ultimate pre- 
cision ; such as the state of the tables, which, though assumed to be cor- 
rect in declination, contain errors jn latitude often greater than those in 
longitude. There is also a small uncertainty about parallax, to the 
amount, perhaps, of 2" or 3"; and^after all the diameters, semi-diame- 
ters, and augmented ditto, it is difficult to find a real centre for the 
moon ; for nobody has hitherto positively determined on her apparent 
diameter. But to thoSe who prefer accuiacy to facility, and endeavour 
by corresponding observations to fix positions, we recommend the for- 
mation of an equation, involving corrections of all the quantities that 
can be supposed liable to error, viz. : — 

Tlie assumed longitude of the place. 

The star's All. and declination. 

The moon's AR., N.P.D., parallax, and semidiametcr. 

If this is done at the two places where the occultation is observg,(|. the 
comparison of the two equations will give a relation between the error 
in the assumed longitude, and the other errors. As there have been 
complaints that this problem has been neglected by navigators, because 
there are difficulties in obtaining the limits in latitude of the predicted 
phenomena, we will give an easy method of knowing them. Enter the 
traverse table with the moon’s equatorial parallax as a distance, and 
the difference in declination of the moon’s and star’s limbs as a de- 
})arture ; the corresj)onding course is an angle, which, applied to the 
declination of the star, gives the limit in latitude at the conjunction in 
AR. ; and cos. lat. at conj. xcos. inclin. orb.r=sin. lat., or greatest latitude 
of the same name with the declination of the star. For the opposite 
latitude, add the inclination of the oibit to the quantity found from the 
traverse table. For accurate work, the latitude thus found should be 
employed for correcting the equatorial parallax and angle of the vertical, 
and tlie calculation repealed with logarithms to five places. And we 
recommend computers of minor calibre to use the geocentric tables, on 
account of tlieir excellence, aiuf also because they never can mistake the 
sines of their quantities. 

Of all the foregoing, the most popular problem in tlieovy is that of 
determining the difi'erence of meridians ITy the mean right ascension of 
the moon ; but if Maskelyne had considered it worth attention, he 
would certainly have noticed it when he was racking his brains to dis- 
cover the best practical solution of the question, as to the relative 
position of the moon and a celestial object at a given instant. In pro- 
I'oition to the moon’s angular velocity is her value in terrestrial longi- 
tudes, — hence it becomes necessary so to manage her agency, that the 
apparent velocity shall be the greatest jjossible. Therefore, if an arc 
between that luminary and a fixed star could be measured in the^plan^ 
of her apparent orbit, the maximum accuracy from her rfgency could be 
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obtained. But we must take the firmament as we find it, and compare 
the velocity with the stars in the zodiac nearest the orbit, of sufiicient 
lustre for observation. In making this comparison we are beset with 
difficulties, and with many probable errors, — ^as from the angulkr instru- 
ment, the figure of the earth, parallax and refraction, and incidental 
defects of reading and observation. We have to reduce these to a 
minimum ; an(\ one of the ways for the accomplishment of this object is, 
to select a triangle that may enable us to evade some, and diminish 
others. Now, ceBteris paribus, small errors in altitude are less in the 
distance, in proportion as that distance is less than 90°. 

The angle at the zenith (Z) is constant. I varies as tc and /3. 
Differentiating (S r= the distance.) A sin 5= A « (cos Z, cos », 
sin /3— sin a cos /3) -f A jS (cos jS, cos Z, sin «— sin )3, cos a) 

. S varies as its siue^and . A S, the error becomes less as the 
distance diminishes. ^ and a are charged with parallax and re- 
fraction, which, in common with 5, are measured by the instru- 
ment; but the latter is involved in the numerical computation, and therefore lessens 
the infltienco of A « and A /3. It is also obvious that A ^ is least, and A A jS 
greatest, when S is small, and u and great. 

This is not always the case in the proposals for adopting this method, 
but when the objects are in the prime vertical nearly. 

Therefore in latitudes North or South, beyond the tropics, when the 
modR’cKleclination is of tlie same name with the latitude, the problem 
may be employed, if the earth^s radius at the place of observation is 
taken into account, and the objects are 15° above the horizon, on or 
near the prime vertical. But oven here the method will be far below 
that by the distance, for the latitude must be rigorously known, for the 
AR as w^ell as the time ; the ratio of the inoon^s orbital motion, with 
the diurnal motion of the ca^th on its axis, is involved, instead of the 
direct measure of the moon from a fixed celestial object ; and it is 
defective, moreover, because beyond the tropics more than half a 
lunation is lost. We admit that near the equator it may sometimes be 
employed with advantage, supposing the objects are on the same side 
of the meridian, and the lower at least 15° above the horizon; because 
the difference of the errors can only influence the AR of the moon ; 
or if one is East and the other West, the AR will be charged with the 
sum. 

It will be seen that, for steady sea-practice, we prefer the lunars and 
chronometers to every other mode of* finding the longitude ; but we 
earnestly recommend the occultations of stars, and eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, to zealous navigators. When, however, observations can be 
made on shore, the simplest and most correct mode of coming “ to the 
point ” is unquestionably by means of the moon-culminating stars, a 
process which,— notwithstanding that the uncertainty of irradiation 
and the difficulty in taking the diflerence in AR between the bright 
limb of the moon and very small stars, will necessarily limit the degree 



♦ Although, in imitation of our mathematical betters, we use such arguments, we 
dislike and suspect all arbitrary corrections depending on what are called inflexion,” 
" radiation,” ‘‘ irradiation,” &c. Such admissions rather palliate than destroy errors ; 
and we would spoa«r include them all “in a lump,” as an addition to the final 
result, under the form possible correction due to our actual ignorance of data.'* 
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of extreme accuracy, — ^may be fearlessly pronounced the best approxi- 
mation to longitude hitherto promulgated. 

Thes^^emarks lead us to press the necessity of navigators making 
more observations on sliore than they" have hitherto done, so that we 
may no longer want good geographical positions of places where our 
ships have often been moored for months together ; insomuch that we 
know an instance of an officer, not an indifferent observer at sea, who, 
being sent to examine a harbour, reported “ fjatitude not observed dn 
account of the intervention of the land!** Now our own experience 
led us to reject, from a table of points, every observation which was 
not made on shore ; and we hear that Captain Beaufort, whose talent 
is too well known for us to particularize, once attempted to fix the 
latitude of a small island in the Archipelago by meridian altitudes of 
the sun, taken on board, under e^ery favourable circumstance, on dif- 
ferent bearings ; but the several results differed from that established on 
shore. We must, however, admit, that there are occasions *in which it 
may be necessary to determine the position of places from a ship, when 
time or circumstance prevent landing ; in these cases, the observations 
ought to be made with an East or West bearing for latitude, and a 
North or South one for longitude, to avoid the very erroneous method, 
now in use, of guessing the distance on a diagonal rhomb. Yet such 
necessity can happen seldom ; “ where there's a will, there's a way," 
saith the proverb. And we liavc never frequented a shore thaf^i(l not 
afford an insulated rock, or a come-at-able point, where a sextant and 
artificial horizon miglit be conveyed. 

To carry on a series of celestial operations in port, is a matter of less 
difficulty and more satisfaction than it is yet generally considered. 
Our own method of preparation was, to pitch a tent in a convenient 
spot, wdiich is a matter soon understood* by a boat's crew. An empty 
water-cask was then landed, and placed in a situation where the chimb 
could fix itself ; this was filled with sand or earth in a few minutes, % 
and the “ tools " placed thereon — whether the altitude and azimuth ^ 
circle, telescope, or any other instruments — were as firm and free from 
tremor as on a rock. We will add, that if the value and pleasure of 
using sidereal lime were but generally impressed, — and if our host of 
clever navigators were but aware, that for obtaining the rates of their 
chronometers in harbour, a portable transit would rescue them from 
the operose drudgery consequent to numerous observations with re- 
flecting instruments, — there is kittle doubt that it would be more exten- 
sively adopted. And we confidently predict, that the launch of the new 
Ephemeris will be the commencement of a fresh era in nautical 
astronomy ; and that a better and surer {Jystem of rendering the labours 
of seamen available to astronomical and geographical inquiries will be 
the happy and inevitable consequence. 
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ON MECHANICAL POWER, AND THE NEGLECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
MECHANICIANS. ^ 

In a manufacturing and warlike country, everything relating to mecha- 
nical power is of great importance. The ingenuity exercised to improve 
the applicatio» of power for manufacturing purposes will be extended 
eventually to those ofwara As it is difficult to separate the applications, and 
as the discussion must interest and amuse many, we shall enter upon it 
generally, and then endeavour to anticipate its applications to the purposes 
of war ; and by so doing, show the policy of Government in fostering and 
encouraging experiments \Vliich may afford us, in the hour of need, supe- 
riority and safety. ^ 

In a late Number, we gave a succinct history of the rise and progress of 
steam. We shall therefore speak of the present state of mechanical power 
in England, and offer opinions on some great changes, which have, like 
“ coming events, cast their shadows before.” 

*It is supposed by the generality of mankind, that whatever promotes the 
interests of any particular class of men, will be supported and adopted by 
that class : experience, in other W’ordjfi facts, are opposed to that general 
opinion. When Hugh Myddelton saw that I.ondon could be supplied with 
water, though the necessity was admitted, he was allowed to pursue his 
noble work amid the doubts of the ignorant and the indifference of the 
selfish, and was assisted when it was too late. The illustrious Watt, whom 
we praised when dead, and to whom statues are now erected, was left 

by the Government, and the noUes, and the wealthy, unnoticed and un- 
aided. Though suffering from pecuniary distress and the corroding anxiety 
which belongs to it, as truly as effect to cause, he persevered until Mr. 
Boulton became his partner; even then the prejudice and want of infor- 
mation among the most interested led them to discard his great .improve- 
ments, and he was compelled to give his engines to the mine-owners and- 
manufacturers who would user them for a portion of the savin a tliey<f- 
effected! • 

^ JjWgland is not the only ungrateful country : Fulton first stemmed the 
rivers of the New World, and has enabled civilized men to establish 
themselves in wilds and forests, hundreds of miles from the coasts, and 
hold communication with those located in the ports with the swiftness of 
Eight, and thus anticipated the peopling of Amtwica at least two centuries ; 
and what was his reward ? Taunts, ridicule, and neglect. At last some 
privileges were granted, which were shamefully cancelled ; and his family 
and posterity are now in jioverty oh the banks of the Ohio ! AVhat support 
did Winsor receive when he proved that cities could be lighted with 
hydrogen gas ? He w^as poor ; the apparatus for his first experiment before 
the public was rude. When the gas was ignited from an aperture con- 
nected with the recipient which contained it, and he said, that by such 
method, improved and multiplied, towns might be lighted, bursts of laughter 
and taunts of scorn w ere heard on every side, and the poor man covered 
his face with bis hands and wept. He was assailed by necessity, and died 
an impoverished exile in France ! 

Many other instances may be cited; but enough have been given to 
show that prejudice, ignorance, and doubt assail every spirited enterprise. 

If more prob^ are wanting, wo call the attention of the reader to Golds- 
worth Gurney, who, after labouring for years to bring locomotion by steam 
to' a practical state, and* in which he did much, was left by the lew who 
hoped immediately to amass wealth ; his factory was dilapidated, * and lie- 
turned out to seek his fortune elsewhere. Mr. Hancock has received no 
better treatmentr; and Mr. Ogle, after a series of experiments, in which 
Mr. Summers partic^bated, and Rdiich combated every difficulty, and proved 
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safety and speed were combined, is left to feel himself neglected, and to see 
his factory taken possession of by the rich mortgagee, and to hear himself 
refused permission even to examine the vehicle he brought from Liverpool in 
ilie depth of winter, in the factory he had established and supported, and 
with whicl) he would by this time have changed the transit trade of Eng- 
land. Mr^ Biibbage, after projecting that piece of machinery which ap- 
proaches nil^rar to the results of human intelligence than any other, which 
staggers even persons habituated to mechanical operations, and which con- * 
stitutes a won^r of the world, sold it to the Government for a small part of 
what it cost, aid then was actually insulted with the offer of the lowest 
df^lorative orden; thus putting the same value on such a wonderful produc- 
tion as on the l^our and genius of an alderman \^flio brings up an address 
fo the throne,— tne only symptom of countenance which has been given to 
the scientific meWianicians of the age. 

Is such condil« worthy of our GoveAiment? Is such indifference cre- 
ditable to our arll^cracy sk Is such neglectful ignorance tolerable among 
our wealthy inanuM^l^^^^’Grs ? It will scarcely be credited that the Emperor • 
of Austria and the King of Bavaria are likely to be the first supporters of 
locomotion by steamlin connecting the Rhine and the Danube. The effects 
which will result frin this junction, and the opening of the Danube into 
the Black Sea, will s^n be felt in Western Europe. 

The acm6 of powelobtained from the elastic force of steam is in Corn- 
wall, where sixty- seveiWillions of pounds weight of water have been raised 
one foot high in a minike. Greater proportional results have been obt^gd 
by several of the individuals who have adapted their machinery to vehicle's ; 
and of course a similar reWt would be obtaiiAjd on an extended scale if the 
same apparatus used in t\e locomotive vehicles was adapted to the raising 
of w ater and the working \f mines. Messrs. Ogle and Summers usually 
w ork their boilers at two himdred and fifty pounds pressure on the inch ; 
and no .injury could ensue M even a thousand pounds. The advantage 
would be great if either theiriwilers, or any, if such there be, equally safe 
and efficient, were substituted those in use.* 

The machinery now used in vessels is certainly efficient ; but its w eight 
and dimensions render it unprofitable ; and there seems no hope at pre- 
sent of either the Government or individuals adopting the most obvious 
improvements. Notwithstanding tho great improvement of Messrs. Field 
and Maiidslay, the precipitation of salt is not wholly obviated, and the 
corrosion from the use of sea-water no one can deny. What will be 
thought when we state that J . Humphreys, a man who built a steam-boat, 
(le\ ised and superintended the construction of the machinery, and then was 
( ompelled to earn his daily bread by steering her for the proprietors, from 
Southampton to Cowes with passengers, has used tho same fresh water for 
three years. This fact has been made known to the Admiralty, with as 
much effect as would be obtained by showing colours to the blind. The 
steam-navigation company had it explained to them. We conclude that 
Captain Doran cannot lead his coadjutors, or that able man would long 
since have made the fleet of steamers belonging*to that company the pride 
of England. Now it is, from its impoverished condition, and want of 
luiowledge among its directory, an obstacle to improvement. If Captains 
Doran and Dundas had not renovated the company, it must have sunk. 
Now, though poor, it is improving ; and might, with the influence it pos- 
sesses, be made one of the most wealthy in the world ; but the directory 
niust be weeded, and more knowledge and more spiiit, and less contempt- 
il)le factious opposition brought into the discussions before it becomes really 
«afe and profitable to the shareholders, and an example, in the adoption of 
improvement, to the country and the world. 

There can bo no doubt that the machinery which will drive a steam- 
carriage will propel a vessel. The difficulties of propelling a carriage over 
varying surfaces of common road and up the loftiest hills are ten times 
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greater than the application to vessels. In the former, every inch of space 
and every ounce of weight are of consequence ; in the latter, a foot in length 
and breadth are of no moment, and a hundred weight more or less is not 
perceived. We do not say that more space or weight than in a carriage is, 
necessary in a boat ; we only mention it to show that the application to 
vessels is less didicult than to carriages. We know that the same ma- 
chinery which propelled Messrs. Ogle and Summers’ carriage to Liverpool, 

• would propel a boat of forty- horse power. The whole machinery might be 
enclosed in a box five feet square ; now it occupies two-thirds of the vessel I 
The question of using salt water Humphreys has settled ; as we raention^g 
his vessel, the Emerald, has used the same spring water for three years^K 

It is passing strange that improvements so obvious and simple have not 
been adopted. The truth is, the government is uninformed and supine : 
the Admiralty have not one efficient man in their pay ; — Kingston, who was 
at Portsmouth, was the only efficient man they had, and that man was sent 
away with a small retiring pension, though not ohJl nor worn out. 

• The Royal Yacht squadron have so great a horror of science, that by their 
laws, any member who possesses a yacht propelled by steam is expelled. 
We respect and esteem that club; but must ever consider that law as 
unworthy of the association. If their wishes and intentions were to sup- 
port the maritime ascendancy of England, they ought to have encouraged 
the advances of science, and held out rewards and honours for him who 
could propel a vessel with the greatest speed, the lightest and safest fiaa- 
chinery, and without smoke. So great do we consider their power» that we 
wouw venture to affirm, that if they would rescind that law, and stand 
forward as the supporters of science, they would receive the grateful thanks 
of theii- country, and do much towards hastening the perfection of loco- 
motion by sea. 

If Gurney, Hancock, Sir Charles Dance, Ogle, &c., can travel on the 
common roads without smoke or steam being seen, their machinery would 
produce the same result on the ocean. The question of safety is decided : 
but if a boiler was objected *to, Howard has an engine at work without a 
boiler, and the fire is contained in a close metal box. This engine cannot 
be worked at much above the ordinary pressure, from quicksilver being used 
as a medium for regulating the heat ; but it ought to be tried and brought 
into competition with Ogle and Summers, and Hancock, and other com- 
petitors. A race of six Ur eight of such vessels, to be propelled without sails, 
without the appearance of smoke oi steam, and without being subject to 
that vibratory motion so disagreeable, in the present steam- vessels, would 
not only be interesting, but highly useful. The vibratory motion does not 
arise from the back water as is usually supposed, but from the quickly re- 
peated blows oJ^ie paddle-boards as they strike the water on* entering it. 
If they entere<33j|^geways and came out edgeways, the vibration would be 
imperceptible.^* t 

Until some great improvements are introduced, steam-ships for pur- 
poses of war are defective ^ If the chimney of the steam-frigate is shot 
away, she becomes a log on the water, very likely to catch fire. If a shot 
was only to strike her boiler, and not perforate it, the boiler would leak at 
every rivet and be worthless ; if the shot penetrated, the probability is in 
favour of the people below being smothered, and those above being scalded 
to death. The boiler in present use occupies a considerable portion of 
the vessel, and is consequently much exposed. The boiler of a steam- 
vessel of war must be so compact that it may be fixed very low down, 
and be rendered quite secure from shot by being below the water, and sur- 
rounded by shot-proof substances. If properly constructed, the nitrogen- 
tube would be so small as to run less risk than the present chimney of being 
shot away, and there should be a provision for shipping another if it were 
out away olosa 4o the deck j if a few feet above it| the iiyury 'i^oidd not be 
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perceptible. The engines and boiler would be protected by the same mate- 
rials ; the paddle-boxes and shaft might also be made pretty secure. Then, 
if the power was sufficient to condense and heat air, and with properly con- 
structed artillery pour shot thicker than hail into the adversary, no ship 
could swim ten minutes when opposed to a frigate thus constructed, of 800 
tons — no landing against such artillery could ever bo effected ; — an island 
with batteries of such a construction would laugh at the fleets and armies oL 
the world. An individual, unless he were as rich, though* possessing the 
scientific spirit of a Cavendish, could not have such a craft constructed ] 
but it is to be done, and that at as little expense as one of the useless steam- 
frigates cost the country. 

Should another war ensue no army will be without some locomotive 
vehicles to be propelled by steam, or some other power. The machinery 
may be easily secured against musqustry and grape, and the top-sides also. 
There are gallant spirits enough to Ije found who would steer them. Sup- 
pose one of these vehicles, containing two hundred men, rushed at a square 
of infantry drawn up oi>a road like that which bisected W aterloo, and was 
followed by cavalry, — the square would be broken through as *if made *of 
paper ; — what must ensue is evident. If the ground was hard, so that the 
wheels had a fulcrum, columns would be scattered like pea-sticks. 

The weight of a vehicle capable of doing such desperate mischief, need 
not amount to more than a 12-pounder and its apparatus. 

The Earl of Dundonald has lately made some very successful trials with 
his rotatory tengines applied to carriages and boats : when trying his experi- 
ments in the carriage he used Ogle and Summers boilers, and foujffi it an 
implement of tremendous power, and perfectly safe. From the impenectiou 
of the details in his Lordship’s machinery, “^he boiler was burnt, and his own 
beautiful engines had not fair play. If the machinery of his boat had been 
as well put together as his engines were efficient, his Lordship would have 
performed all he intended. The boiler he used in his boat was a double 
cylinder, about three feet diameter, placed horizontally, with a fire on a 
grate along the middle ; for moderate pressure it was as good, or better than 
those in common use, but far inferior in power and safety to the boiler ho 
used in the carriage. 

If the members of the Royal Yacht squadron were imbued with the same 
scientific spirit as the Admiral Dundonald, we should soon see vessels in 
the forms of swans or flying-fish darting over the surface of the waters. 
The curving neck of the sw^an would form the chimney, the half curved 
wings the paddle-boxes ; and in case of need, there would be no difficulty 
in stopping a mast for a trysail. The forms might be so varied as to call 
forth the talents of the highest artist’s most refined taste. The real good 
which would ensue from such intellectual competition would greatly exceed 
even whftt is now produced by that association. 

It has been repeatedly shown, that railways can never compete with 
canals for the transport of very heavy goods; Colonel Page’s excellent 
pamphlet on the subject settled the question. We are of opinion that if the 
canal property of the country was efiiciently, managed, that it might be ren- 
dered far more valuable, and in almost every instance compete with the 
railways when they were in juxtaposition. The rate of speed established 
on the Androssan and other canals by Graham, though upwards of ten 
miles an hour, is not at its maximum : it is limited by the speed at which 
horses are capable of continuing exertion. M‘Neil, whose testimony on 
such a subject is alone sufficient, sat in the bow of one of the boats, and 
when at her maximum of speed, pulled in the rope by which the horse was 
drawing until he had several feet of it slack;— it proved, that the animal 
was not strained by tho actual draught, but beaten by the speed required. 
The use of horses on canals may be dispensed with altogether, and a maxi- 
mum of speed, hitherto deemed impossible, may be obtained if the rivers or 
canals be adapted for it. Let a Mnall st^am-power on the deck of the 
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boat applied to turn a drum, round which a rope is wound ; every two hun- 
dred yards let an iron eye be spliced into the rope, and dropped over a pin 
on a standard fixed in the bank : — it is clear, that if the engine turns the 
drum it must wind up the rope, in doing which the boat must advance ; on 
the boat approaching the standard, in which is the pin holding the eye, it 
forms with the bow of the boat such an angle, as to lift the eyeotf ; the next 
length then takes the bearing, and so on until the lock or stopping-place is 
arrived at. The rope, after passing the drum, may be conducted through a 
spout over the taffrail ; men stationed at proper distances may replace the iron 
eyes on the pins, and the rope is ready for the next boat. The sides of the 
canal where the banks arc friable must be protected ; the material which is 
cheapest in the district shouhl be used : heavy slates at an angle would 
answer well in some districts ; wood prepared on Green and Ryan's prgjciple, 
which, from destroying the albumen, «s specific against dry-rot, would be 
useful in other districts : and wherevcr^riuaiTies of stone were, that might be 
placed as the slates. The outcry about the banks of canals is “ much ado 
about nothing.” All canals pass through pastoral districts, and lead to great 
towns. Boats properly constructed might bring the cattle to the markets in 
a much shorter time than they can travel on foot, and without waste, loss, 
or danger. If the conservators of the Thames were to bestir themselves 
and remove impediments, boats for cattle, and others for passengers miglit 
ply between London and Oxford ; and notwithstanding the locks, would 
almost compete with the coaches, notwithstanding the difference of distance. 
If the boats were commodious and w^ell-condiicted, the majority of persons 
woul^^efer travelling in them ; and as they would be less expensive, they 
would generally command numbers, as on the Androssan, where 67,000 
people have walked half a mile raflier than pay the 6>xtra \^d, by the coaches. 

What facilities and comforts such systems would give in moving troops 
and their baggage. If such plans were heartily entered into, they would 
pay the proprietors a great revenue. The spirit of real enterprise, however, 
seems to have evaporated since the panic of 1825. Then it raved, and 
nothing was too mad or extravagant to receive support. Pearls were not 
only to be obtained by the buslitd, but young surgeons were added to the 
establishment to inoculate the oysters with the pearl virus obtained from 
those oysters afflicted with the pearl disease, and to throw them again into 
the sea I Cupidity, at that period, was spurred on by knaves to acts com- 
bining such madness and ignorance, as \vere never exceeded within the 
walls of Bedlam. The reaction has been proportionate, and no enterprise 
worthy of record has been since undertaken. Every proposal is met with 
coldness and doubt; and every attempt to form co-operative associations 
fails ; because without a charter or a special act of parliament, each indi- 
vidual is liable, in law, to the amount of all he possesses, and consequently, 
places his whole property at the discretion of the directory. Such a law is 
foolish ; it exists in no other country, and sliould be abolished in this. That 
is one great obstacle to the establishing of mechanical agents. We will 
speak of one piece of machinery which has been long known, and is just 
struggling into existence, but >^hich, like some unexpected blessing, will go 
far towards giving a mercantile superiority to England, until it is adopted in 
countries not yet so far advanced as our own. It is, the mode of transferring 
power. As our object is to convey information in the simplest form, we will 
first state one or two admitted facts, from which the reader will follow the 
chain of reasoning : — The air presses on every square inch exposed to it, the 
weight of 1 5 lbs. It is clear, that if a vacuum be formed on one side of a 
surface, the edges of which fit so close to an external box as to prevent any 
air passing, that if the vacuum be perfect, the number of pounds pressing 
on the side opposite to the vacuum will be 1.5 times the number of square 
inches of the area. On that simple principle depends the whole working of 
this beautiful machine. Power cannot be create4. There must always be 
a primary power, anl the result* of it will be less than it, by the amount of 
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the friction of the parts of the machine. Suppose a mountain torrent so 
situated as to be useless for the purpose of a manufactory from the difficulty 
of Mproach, the power of that torrent can be conveyed any number of 
mil^down glens, through swamps, over hills, to the manufactory con- 
veniently situated. Water-wheels are conveyed to the most accessible 
place of the torrent, and there erected and made to work exhausting- 
pumps ; to these exhausting-pumps a pipe is attached, which may be ma& 
of iron, or even strong pottery, so that it is air-tight and can bear the exter- 
nal pressure of 1 5 lbs. on the inch. This pipe communicates with the slide 
of an engine, similar to that used for steam, (on a small scale, and even on 
a large, Witty’s vibrating engine, works admirably,) the pipe being ex- 
hausted of air, whatever air is on the side of»the piston rushes to fill up the 
vacuum in the pipe, which is continually exhausted by the pumps worked 
by the water-wheels. The air is St the same time permitted to enter on 
the other side of the piston ; thus the pressure is obtained. The communi- 
cation with the vacuum is then changed to the side which contains the air, 
which immediately b^omes a vacuum, and the air entering on the opppsite 
side, the reciprocating motion is obtained, and converted in the usual way 
into a rotatory. Thus at the distance of miles, the primary power is trans- 
ferred by this simple, yet truly philosophical principle. The ocean tide is a 
never-failing power, and may be made to work all the machinery of a king- 
dom. Let us suppose the tide in the Thames or the Mersey thus used ; 
every warehouse might be supplied with an engine, even every floor, and by 
the touch of a finger the heaviest goods might be raised. As a certain 
quantity of power was required to raise them for stowage, a coaliderable 
portion of that power may bo redeemed on their being lowered again I 
When the power is not in action in any particular warehouse, waste, as in a 
steam-engine, is not going on, but a virtual accumulation of power as the 
vacuum is becoming more perfect. Ships, by this beautiful and simple 
method, might be cleared of their cargoes in half the time, and at half the 
expense. Had the proprietors of the St. Catherine Docks established it, 
they would have doubled their dividends and their property; but the 
directors went to immense expense for engines but little used, and for cranes 
not one-hundredth part as efficient. The engines now only doing half their 
work, might be made to clear every ship, and other duties. When the 
Mersey is made use of for this mighty purpose, the corporation of Liverpool 
may let out power, and mete it too, as the companies do gas. Let the mind 
extend the view, and picture to itself the power of that river conveyed to 
Manchester, which, from that time, would be no longer smothered in smoke. 
The masses of wretched operatives now huddled in manufactories, because 
the power necessary to carry on their operations cannot be transferred to 
any great distance, would gradually be clianged into districts of domestic 
industry, and every father of a family might superintend the work of his 
children, and every master know what work was done by the measure of 
power supplied. The operative would earn more, — the manufacturer gain 
greater profit, — and the community be benefited by the diminution of 
demoralization, from human beings at ait early age not being herded 
together. 

It has been a vain task to try and impress the importance of this simple 
system on the minds of the merchants of London. Some could not under- 
stand it. One Bank director covered sheets of foolscap with calculations, 
and affirmed, that the friction would consume all the power. The formidable 
appearance of his innumerable figures gave the individuals a very exalted 
idea of his profundity, and they declined advancing the capital to start the 
machines ! Had this gentleman considered the difference between compressed 
and attenuated (we want a better word) airs, he would have saved himself 
trouble, and not retarded the adoption of the machine. The Mint Works 
of Utrecht and Brazil are, perhaps, the finest pieces jf machinery in the 
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world; they are both worked by the vacuum machines, and were con- 
structed by John Hague, who has the patent for the application. Foster, of 
Stourbridge, has one at work, about, we believe, 600 yards from the primary 
power, down a mine ; and John Hague, of Cable street, to whom the patent 
belongs, has one at the summit of his and Kymer s sugar-house, and which 
raises the casks of sugar and other heavy goods. As we never had an 
anchor properly fagotted in any of our dock-yards, the government would do 
well to have some of these machines for working powerful tilt-hammers. 
Our anchors would not then be a bundle of sticks in the inside, and 
dependent on the mere crust of the iron. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and must therefore postpone our 
observations on some discoveries, which f>romise to produce great changes, 
to a future number. Before we close this paper, we must say a few words 
pn the hackwardniess of the English j^ople to adopt what is obviously 
useful. We remember, that the first igen who crossed from Dover in a 
steam-boat were insulted, pelted with mud, — and the sailors, packet- 
owners, and hpatmen, cocked their hats on one side, pwt their hands in their 
jacket pockets, and asked — “ If they was the gentlemen who was going to 
sea in a tea-kettle ?” and added, “ if it comes on to blow they'll simmer on 
the Goodwin.” It Mas not until their trade was destroyed that they would 
believe the eflSciency of the power. It is the same with the coach pro- 
prietors ; they see railways begun, — they know that locomotive vehicles will 
go at great speed on common roads,-- 5 ct not one comes forward to prevent 
his trade from utter destruction. The gentry prefer seeing their estates 
intersected with rail-roads, and to stand looking on at the immense alteration 
which must take place in all property on the lines of common road when the 
rail-ways are established, to at once^mproving the common roads and aiding 
the establishing of locomotive vehicles on them. 

With the compact power now applicable, Indiamen might save at least 
fourteen days on their passage to India, by getting through the spaces of 
calm so frequent on the line; but not an attempt has yet been made by 
thp Company ! It may be inferred from what we have said, that at the 
present time the spirit of enterprise is so dormant, that the projector, how- 
ever ingenious, must languish iii obscinity ; and that, notwithstanding the 
competition, both at home and abroad, in the markets of manufactured 
goods, the merchants are slow to support, M’ith their countenance or their 
money, enterprises which must gb e them inllucnce and wealth. Even the 
government have failed to secure those means, vvhich, if anticipated by 
foreign nations, would, in case of war, expose the commerce of England to 
extensive injury, and her coasts to continued insult. It should he remem- 
bered, that machinery cannot be put together lik(; the franung of a house. 
It requires time, tools, and workmen long practised at the work. The 
ingenuity of England, and the wealth of the Bank, could not ensure Vhe con- 
struction of such weapons and vessels as*\vchaNe spoken of, in less time 
than many months. We have heard that both France and Russia have had 
agents here contracting for such machinery. We have given the warning, 
trust that it will not be unheeded. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE SERVICES OF GENERAL OFFICERS LATEi;*^ 
DECEASED. 


GENERAL SIR JAMES AFFLECK, BaAt. ^ 

In February, 1776, this veteran oflBcer entered the army as m Bnsign in 
the 43d foot, and in the April following he embarked for America, where he 
served till the end of 1778, when,* in consequence of a severe wound, received 
at Rhode Island, he was obliged to return td England. In December of the 
latter year he received a Lieute’jancy, In the spring of 1779 Lieutenant 
Altleck again embarked for North America, and relurribd in the same year 
with his regiment to this country. The 15th of September, 1779, he re- 
ceived a. company ^‘n the 2Gth foot, which he exchanged in January, 
1782, for the Captain-Lieutenancy of the 23d light dragoohs. In March 
following he embarked for the East Indies, where he served till 1786, when 
ill health compelled him to return home. In July, 1786, he obtained the 
Majority of the 19th light dragoons; and in 1789 he proceeded a second 
time to the East Indies, but was, in a short time, viz. in 1791, forced, from 
the same cause, ill health, to repair again to England. The 1st March, 
1794, he rc(!cived the brevet of Lieut. -Colonel ; the 25th March, 1795, the 
Lieut.-Colonclcy of [the 16th light dragoons, which he continued to hold 
till his death. In January, 1 798, he obtained the brevet of Colonel ; and in 
May, 18(13, he was appointed Brigadter-General in Ireland. The 1st of 
January, 1805, he received the rank of Major-General ; the 4th of January, 
1811, that of lieut.-General ; and 27th May, 1825, that of General. He 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1808, after the death of his first cousin, Sir 
Gilbert Allicck. 

Sir Janies died at bis scat, Dalham Hall, in Sufiblk, on the 10th of 
August last, and is succeeded in his titloby the Rev. Robert Alflcck, Rector 
of Silkstone, in Yorkshire. Sir James was seventy-four years of age, 
having been horn 29th April, 1759. 


MAJOII-GENERAL NATHANIEL BLACKWELL, C. B, 

This officer sorv('d as Ensign and Lieutenant in the 941h foot, at Gib- 
raltar,*the Cajie of Good IIopc^ and in the East Indies. He was present in 
the Mysore war, and at the storming of Scringapatam. Having returned to 
England in had health, he was appointed, m 1800, to a company in the 
thirtl battalion of the 60th regiment, from which he was removed in the fol- 
lowing year to the 41st foot. Having joined the latter, he served with it in 
Canada for four years, and then returned to England, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Major General the Earl of Bunhurv. He next obtained a 
Majority in the 1st West India regiment, with whi(‘h he served at Dominica, 
Barbadoes, and Antigua, and was present at the cajiture of the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz. The 4tli April, 1808, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 4th West India regiment. He commanded 
the troops sent from Baibadocs to Marie Galaiite, when that island was 
attacked by the French, and was present at the reduction of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The 13th June, 1811, he was appointed Lieut-Colonel in the 
62d foot; and the 4th June, 1814, he obtained the brevet of Colonel. In 
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October, 1812, he embarked with the 2d battalion of his regiment for Spain ; 
he joined the army on its crossing the Bidassoa, and was present at the 
battle of the Nive. At the latter end of June, 18 1*5, he embarked with his 
regiment for France, where it remained a few months. In 1819, he was 
appointed Commandant of the Hibernian School, Dublin ; and subsequently 
he served as Governor of Tobago. For his conduct at Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, and the battle of the Nive, he had the honour of wearing a medal and 
two ^lasps, and was* appointed a Companion of the Order of the Bath. The 
27th May, 1825, he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, He died 
at Cheltenham, on the 28th August last. 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORgE BOWNESS. 

Tius officer,*who belonged to the Madras Establishment of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s service, was, on his first arrival in India, attached 
to the grand army, then lying a little beyond the Mount, and continued 
with it till after the battle and siege of Cuddaloro. He next went on detach- 
ment to the northward with the late Colonel George Mu at, to secure a 
refractory Ranee, who was living in a fort in the Polaveram jungle. After 
some trouble and delay she gave herself up, and the subject of this memoir 
was order^ to escort her within a march of Masulipatam, where he was 
relieved, aim ordered to march through an unsettled district to Muddipullam, 
and place himself under the chief of that factory, Mr. John Chamier, 
who, on his arrival, gave him the charge of the fort of Mugleetore, four 
miles distant from Jus residence, wherein resided the widow of a late Rajah, 
with particular instructions to prevent all intercourse between her and her late 
husband's prime minister, Bopiah, a clover and intriguing character. After 
some time Bopiah waited upon this officer by night, and requested he would 
permit his admission into the fort, at the same time off'ering a present, which 
was, of course, refused. Before, however, taking his leave, he said, that if 
his request was reconsidered and complied with, he would make the fortune 
of the young officer. Early on the following day, our subject wrote to Mr. 
Chamier all that occurred, who, in reply, complimented him in the most 
handsome manner for his conduct. 

From Mugleetore he was detached into the Noozed Zemindary, and for 
his services received a letter of thanks from General Braithvvaite, the chief 
and council of Masulipatam. He was also frequently detached into the 
jungles after the disturbers of that part of the country. 

Mr. Gambler, being subsequently appointed collector of Miigluetore, 
Bopiah, finding he could make no impression upon that gentleman's inte- 
grity, resolved to attempt to carry by force what he could not effect by 
intrigue. He accordingly came upon Mugleetore at the head of a large 
chosen hand of Rajpoots, with the^view to plunder the Company's cash chest, 
and carry off the collector. To oppose this force. Lieutenant Bowness had 
only one company of sepoys and a few invalids. Bopiah's intentions were, 
however, completed frustrated, and Mr. Gambler wrote to Lord Hobart, 
then Governor of Madras, an account of tluj whole circumstance, at the same 
time requesting that a revenue corps might he formed for the j)rotection of 
his district, and the command given to the subject of this memoir. The 
request was immediately complied with : a battalion was formed, and it was 
commanded by Captain Bowness for twelve years, during part of which 
period the regular regiment to which he belonged accompanied the army 
against Seringapatam, and Captain Bowness solicited permission to join itj 
but, situated as he then was, leave could not be granted to him, 
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Some time after this, General Braithwaite appointed this officer, then 
Major Bowness, to the command of Nellore, in his division, where, shortly 
after assuming the command, he received an express from Madras, by night, 
to remove with all the force that could be spared from the garrison with the 
utmost expedition. He accordingly quitted that place early in the morning, 
with five companies, and reached the Presidency early on the third day fol- 
lowing, a distance of 102 miles. 

After the Newanb was placed upon the musnud. Major Bowness oarried 
the battering train into the Mysore country, preparatory to the formation of 
tlie grand army. He remained with that part of it that was left on the 
banks of the Toorabuddra, and was from thence detached with a large sum 
of money to Hyderabad. On his return thence, he received an order, as his 
tents were pitching, for them to be struck immediately, and marching off 
through a very thick jungle, arrived about six in the same evening in time 
to prevent a second attack upoB the Company's treasure, three lacs of pa- 
godas, under charji^ of Lieutenant Wight. 

From the encampment on the banks of the Toombuddra, this officer 
marched under the command of the late Colonel Alexander Macleod to the 
Malabar coast, to settle disturbances in that quarter, which object was 
effected by this force. 

When in the ceded districts, Sir W. Clarke selected this officer to the com- 
mand, which government were pleased to approve of on the termination of 
the service. 

Whilst in command at Masulipatam, he received an express from 
Hyderabad, that a large force of freebooters had passed the Residency, with 
a view, as he was w^ell informed, of plundering the pettah of Masulipatam. 
He instantly consulted the civil judge, and proposed to march with part of 
the garrison to the northern frontiers, to prevent their making a dash into 
the Company’s territories, but was told, in reply, that the panic of the inha- 
bitants in the pettah and the sun’ounding country was so great, that if 
Major Bowness left the garrison, he, the judge, believed all the numerous 
inhabitants would quit their houses.. As no time was to be lost, Major 
Bowness immediately ordered a strong detachment, and selected sonio 
active officers to command (including the late Lord Molesworth). It imme- 
diately marched, and thus prevented any thing happening to Masulipatam 
or the pettah. 

Soon after, Colonel Bowness found his health giving way to the effects of 
the climate, and he was consequently obliged, in 181 7, to return to England, 
after a residence in India of upwards of thirty-three years without a frir- 
lough. He attained the rank of Lieut-Colonel, 21st September, 1804; of 
(k)lonel, 4th June, 1813; and of Major-General, 12th August, 1819. He 
died at Sutton Banger, Wiltshire, on the 6th of July last, very generally 
respected. 
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FOREIGN MlSCEtLANY, 

FRANCE. 

ADULT POPULATION. 

The number of males capable of bearing arms, and being neither married 
men nor widowers, was, at the close of 1«32, as under : — 

Agu 18 years .... 282,435 

19 ,, 294,093 

20 ,, i . . . 131,301 

21 ,, i:»7,938 

22 to 25 ^ . 475,750 

26 ,,30 326,396 

31,, 34 \ . . . 139,648 

^ l,5()7,56l 

Married men or widowers between IS and 40 years'! « «oa a.jo 

of age, and bachelorsi between 34 and 40 • j ’ 

5,528, 199 


{From the Report of the Min, of Commerce on the Nat, Guards.) 

ORGANISED FORCE. 

On the Tst of January, 1833, the effective strength of the army was 
421,494 men, and 82,057 horses. Ihe ordnance, equipped, consisted of 
1459 pieces of cannon ready for service, with a park of reserve, and a double 
supply of munitions, viz., 831 field-pieces, divided into 139 batteries, all 
mounted according to the new system, and 625 field-pieces in the hands of 
the National Guards, wlio had been provided with 918,968 muskets. — 
(From the Report of the Minister of War.) 

GENERAL OFFICERS. 

In 1829, the number of general officers in the French service was 450, 
and their expense to the state was 235,200/. ; in 1830, the number was 441, 
and the expense, 228,800/. ; in 1832, it Wc^s 527, and the expense, 259,400/. ; 
and in 1833, the number is 412, and the estimated expense, 214,800/. 

MINISTRY OF WAR. 

The civil establishment in this department consists of a secrotary-general 
or director, a director of the war -depot, two other directors in the idiarge of 
the personnel and military operations, a director of the civil branch, and an 
accountant and financier-general ; the whole of thchc superior officers are in 
direct communication with the minister, and have under them 34 chief 
clerks, about as many deputy -clerks, and, 4^ assistants of all kinds. The 
civil departments of the ordnance^andf'^sengitie^rs in Napoleon's time were 
attached to the ministry of war, and conducted by two colonels, one from 
each service, who acted as simple heads of office, under the orders of the 
minister, assisted by separate boards of officers selected-' from each service. 
Marshal Soult has placed a director at the head of each, and their expenses 
are estimated at 4000/. 

FIRE-ARMS. 

The first missiles of this description appear to have been used by the 
French troops under Philippe de Valois, in 1330. Within another century 
they were adopted to so general an extent, that it was no uncommon thing 
for three or four hundred cannon to be employed at a single siege, and as 
many as four thousand culverins to he brouglit into play on a single battle- 
field. The Swiss, on tne famous day of Morat, in 1476, were seconded by 
no less than ten thousand of these culverins : they were long tubes of copper 
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or wrought-iron, weighing from twenty to fifty pounds each, the heaviest 
being mounted on small moveable, carriages, and the lightest suspended to 
standards. The gradual improvements made in this species of missiles, 
led at last to the use of the existing musket. The men, who were armed 
with arquebusscs or muskets, for a long time did not act in any other capa^ 
city than as light troops : it was their duty to spread themselves along the 
front and flanks of the corps attacked, and clear the advance of their own 
party. In fact, their service was analogous to that of odr present rifiemon ; 
they were called enfuns perduSy from which expression our own term, * for- 
lorn hope,’’ is evidently derived. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, several important innovations were made in the construction of 
portable fire-arms. Guns with ’flints, sucl\ as are now in use, are said to 
have been invented in 1 630, and were first given to the troops in the year 
1680. The bayonet with a solid feocket, which was fixed into the mouth of 
the barrel, was produced in I67i ; hut in another thirty years we find it 
made with a hollow socket and grooved blade, as is the practice to the 
present day. Pikes were not got rid of, nor were the musket and bayonet 
universally introduced in the French army until the year r/03, when Vau- 
ban's genius was more potent with Louis the Fourteenth, than all the 
remonstrances of Marshal Montesquieu, and a whole phalanx of the old 
school of military tacticians. 


GERMANY. 

ARMY OF THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION, Ist MARCH, 1833. 

By the organic law of the Confederation, the strength of thL army is to 
be in the proportion of one in every hundred souls for each state ; but the 
several contingents may be modified or augmented by resolution of the 
Diet. Its actual organisation is as under : — 



Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Engineers. 

Total. 

Austria .... 

75 /.OO- 

13,548 

6828 

1048 

96,924 

Prussia . . 

61,419 

11,319 

5706 

792 

79,236 

Bavaria 

27,VJ6 

5068 

2563 

356 

35,583 

\V urtcniberg , . 

10,816 

1994 

1005 

140 

13,955 

Baden .... 

7751 

1429 

720 

100 

10,000 

Grand Duchy of Hesse . 

4802 

885 

447 

61 

6,195 

Saxony .... 

9502 

1714 

864 

120 

12,000 

Electoral Hesse 

4402 

811 

410 

56 

5679 

Nassau .... 

3721 

318 

288 

30 

4357 

Ijiixeinburg . • 

1981 

565 



2346 

Hanover 

10,118 

1805 



11,983 

Brunswick , 

1625 

2'9 



1924 

Holstein . . • ' 

2791 

514 



3305 

Meckleiiburg-Schwerin . 

2775 

511 



3286 

Meckleiiburg-Strelitz . 

556 

103 



659 

Oldenburg . . • 

2621 

. . 

1 ^ ^ 


2621 

LUbeck. Bremen, & Hamburg 

2699 

^ 112 



1811 

Saxe-Weimar 

2462 




2462 

Saxe-Gotha-Coburg . 

1366 



.. 

1366 

Suxe-Meiniugen. . . 

11.50 


■ • 

! 

1150 

Saxe Altenburg 

982 


• • 

• • 

982 

Frankfort • 

693 


• f 

• • 

693 

3 Priiicip. of Anhalt 

1424 


• • 

• • 

1424 

2 do. Schwfirzburg 

1010 


• • 

* • 

1010 

2 do. Reiiss . 

745 


• • 

• t 

745 

2 do. Lippe • 

931 


» • 

• f 

931 

Minor States . • 

7854 


• • 

• • 

7854 

Grand Total • 

239, 29:^ 

40,995 

’i8,831 

2703 

310,475 
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The complement of field-pieces and heavy artillery is 537 : of which Aus- 
tria supplies 192 ; Prussia, 160 ; Bavaria, 72 ; Wurtemberg, 25 ; Baden, 36; 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, 12 ; Saxony, 24 ; Hesse-Cassel, 10 ; and Nassau, 0 ; 
— each state is likewise bound to keep a reserve in readiness, the respective 
quotas of which are fixed by the Diet. 


BELGIUM. 

A*giinsmith at Irelles, of the name of Montigny, has latterly made some 
highly successful experiments in the presence of several officers, with a 
musket of new construction, for which he has taken out a patent. The 
charge is inserted at the breach. He loaded and fired one-and-twenty 
times in three minutes, whilst three experienced hands with rifles were not 
able to load more than fourteen times altogether in the same interval. 


RUSSl... 

MILITARY MONUMENT AT RIGA. 

Soon after the close of the war which hurled Napoleon from his throne, 
the merchants of this city, who had suflfered very severely from its bombard- 
ment in 1812 , at their own expense erected a handsome granite column in 
front of the Imperial palace. Inclusive of a bronze statue of the goddess 
of Victory, which surmounted it, and is nine feet high, its height is two-and- 
thirty feet ; the weight of the column itself is between sixty-three and sixty- 
four tons f^nd one side of the pediment on which it rests contains the 
subsequeift inscription, inserted between two swords, which are entwined 
with laurel : — “ The hosts of twenty kingdoms and nations rushed into 
Russia with fire and sword, and fell a prey to death or captivity. Russia 
conquered the destroyers, and broke the fetters in which Europe lay en- 
chained. Alexander the First raised her with his triumphal hand, and 
restored to kings their sovereignties, and to nations their native institutions." 

DOUBLE SERVICE TO BE DONE BY DRAGOONS. 

A number of regiments of dragoons are in course of formation, wdio are 
to be trained so as to act both as foot and horse soldiers, as was formerly the 
case in other countries. The squadrons which occupy the wings of regi- 
ments are to be armed with the Cossackdaocc, and to he competent to do 
the duty of advanced posts. The experiment was tried a long time ago in 
France ; but it re.sulted in forming bad horsemen and execrable infantry. 

SWEDEN. 

« 

ARMY AND NAVY, IST JAN. 1832. 

The first organisation of a regular army is due* to Charles XI. in 1680, in 
whose time if solely consisted of men billeted upon the landed proprietary. 
The latter, if possessed of an income of not less than 50/. or 60/. a-year, are 
bound to provide one soldier with a small dwelling, a piece of ground, and 
certain necessaries. The quota has been increased by adding men who 
have been enrolled, as well as iiuch as are drawn by ballot under the con- 
scription-law. The army is at present composed of 32,694 men, inclusive 
of 2580 artillery, 4705 cavalry, and 25,409 infantry. Of this force, 26,914 
are quartered with the landowners, and 5780 are recruits. Independently 
of these troops, the five classes of conscripts furnish 95,518 ifien fit for 
service. The army is divided into three regiments of artillery, eight of 
cavalry, and twentyrfive of infantry. Each regiment, in addition to the 
two or three towns assigned to it fi)r its quarters, is under directions to 
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assemble occaaionally en corps at some given spot. The whole army, with 
the exception of the artillery and foot-guards, oein^ dispersed at its several 
quarters, a regular rendezvous of the whole is ordered . at a certain 
period, either at Stockholm, Christianstadt, or Wenersborg. The officers of 
the navy consist of 1 admiral, 3 vice-admirals, 4 rear-admirals, 24 captains- 
commandant, 16 captains, and 176 lieutenants, divided into two classes: 
besides 38 officers of marines. The naval force comprises^ a corps of artillery 
of 950 men, and a corps of mariners of 450, 360 naval cadets, 5694 sa^Jiors 
quartered on inhabitants in the country, and 892 on townsmen, 1505 term^ 
extraordinary men, and 11,580 sailors of all ages. Including every indivi- 
dual employed in the navy, its whole strength is 23,005. The number and 
class of ships is as follows : — 10 of the line, 4 Jarge frigates, 5 light frigates, 

1 0 sloops or brigs, 5 cutters, 24 galleys, 4 semi-galleys, 25 decked gun-boats, 
200 gun-boats without decks, and i55 other vessels. 

• 

GREECE. 

NATIONAL STANDARD. 

The flag to be used on land is to consist of nine stripes, of which five are 
azure coloured, and four white ; the centre is to bear a crown, similar to that 
which suriflbunts the Bavarian arms. The flag to be used at sea is to con- 
sist of a white cross on an azure field ; but the flag used in the merchants* 
service is to remain the same as heretofore. 

MONGOLIA. 

The name of Mogul, or more properly speaking is d compound, in 

the native tongue, of the adjectival words “brave ” and “ proud, and found 
so much favour in the estimation of the celebrated Genghis- chan, that, after* 
he had subjugated the greater part of modem Mongolia, he conceived it 
worthy of his own subjects to call them Chucho- Mongol, or blue Moguls. 
It is esteemed a military virtue among the present inhabitants of Mongolia 
to plunder their neighbours, nor do any feelings of honour or justice seem 
to operate as a check on the practice of this virtue. They delight in war 
for the sake of its “ spolia,^’ and never look upon a batlied enterprise, or 
even a ruinous overthrow, as a misfortune. Their irruptions are generally 
reserved for the autumn, when their horses are in best trim and spirits. 
Dried meat and the grass they ti'ead upon serve both them and their steeds 
for provender ; and when these fail, they slaughter the camels and horses, 
which they keep in reserve, to supply the deficiency. As their warlike ex- 
peditions cost them little, they were the most dangerous of neighbours until 
they were tamed down lay the dexterous policy of the Chinese, who have 
now made them one of the most peaceable nations in the east. A stranger 
may travel among them without incurring the slightest risk, and with a cer- 
tainty of meeting with a hospitable welcome ; provided always, that he use 
due caution in not allowing his host to suspect that his purse is well lined. 
Every Mongolian clan is divided into banners or standards, each of which 
has a chieftain at its head. These chieftains are petty prinees, and hold 
diets every three years, in which all public business is discussed and settled. 
— Pater Hyacinth* s Mongolia and the Mongols, 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. BV E. L. BULWER, ESQ., M.P. 

CHAP. IV. — BtILITARY FLOGGING AND MILITARY REFORM. 

Among the many minor objects of reform which have of late been forced 
upop the public notice through the heated medium of the “ liberal ” press, 
there is, perhaps, none exclusively professional, that demands more calm 
and serious reflection than the proposed abolition of corporal punishment in 
the army. There are few subjects in the consideration of wliich reason and 
experience have to contend at greater disadvantage with the sympathies and 
feelings of our nature : none wherein the weight of popularity bears so 
strongly on one side of the question ; and none, perhaps, upon which so little 
knowledge has been shewn by those whi', ignorant of, or indiilerent to, the 
consequences, would remove one of the most ellicicntcliccks upon the vicious 
and disorderly, who are to be found, not only in our ov^fn, but m every army 
in the world. Nay, so strongly and successfully has the popular spirit been 
worked upon, that he who stands forth as the advocate or apologist of cor- 
poral punishment — even in its most limited application, as a means of en- 
forcing discipline and preserving order in particular cases— must be content 
to incur a degree of odium, which a sense of duty could alone wnirrant us in 
braving. It is, however, at moments like the present, when the hydra of 
Reform raises its many heads, threatening with portentous innovation every 
department of the state, that we, in our own sphere of intended usefulness, 
are called upon to enter our protest ^gainst that insatiable and reckless love 
of change, which, without providing, or even contemplating, any substitute, 
would withdraw from the hands of authority a ])ower of correction rarely 
(and always temperately) used; the fear of which, on the minds of tlie 
unruly, has been found in practice to afford the surest guarantee for the 
repression of license and disorder, under circumstances, and in situations, 
where no other punishment, short of deaths would, perhaps, he found ade- 
quate to that purpose. It is not, would affirm, from mere deferonci? to 
the judgment of the best and wisest men who have governed the arm>, that 
we infer the existence of a powerful and sufficient reason for the ret ntion 
of those obnoxious clauses in our articles of war, which have boon made so 
frequently the subject of unmerited and ungenerous censure of tlio^o who 
are answerable for the conduct of the troops. It is from no prejudice in 
favour of a system to which we have been from our youth accustomed,— it 
is from no partiality to a punishment, which we have never seen inllicted 
without pain- and disgust, that we would justify its continuance hut it is 
because we are convinced that the power of awarding corporal punishment 
cannot he discarded without incurring greater evils than those we would get 
rid of. We fear that, while the organisationi duties, and composition of the 
army remain unaltered, the experiment of withdrawing the most effectual 
and salutary restraint upon delinquency might operate injuriously upon the 
genelnl conduct and efficiency ofi.the troops ; and, instead of raising the sol- 
dier higher in the scale of moral excellence, that it might only encourage 
the depraved to give a freer scope to those propensities which we are desirous 
of tmrbing alid subduing. And, above all, we fear that, in rescinding one 
pbhalty, we should he compelled to have recourse to another and a heavier ; 
and that the punishment of death — now, happily, almost unknown in the 
service — would become more indispensable and frequent. There is, we 
know, much diversity of opinion on this subject ; there are many practical 
men, and ourselves among the number, who are favourable to the restriction 
of this mode of chastisement to a particular class of soldiers, who have 
shewn themselves unworthy of enjoying those immunities which are conferred 
upon the well-behaved. But the restriction here alluded to is already 
virtually recognised And acted on in every regiment in the service ; and wc 
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venture to assert, that no instance can be shewn in these times of any gene- 
rally well-conducted soldier being subjected to, or even threatened with, 
corporal correction. Such being the admitted fact, what m )rc does philan- 
thropy require ? That violence should be subdued by bread and water, and 
every vice eradicated by instilling into the rude soldier's mind the sentiment 
of hmoar / We respect the motives of those who conscientiously believe in 
the etlicacy of such means for arriving at a most desirahlo'ead ; but we are 
not the less assure I that the total abrogation of the present law of militalfy 
punishment would prove in its consequences to be not less unmerciful than 
impolitic. 

Entertaining, then, these views rfnd sentiments, we have never feared the 
(dosest scrutiny into the present state of crime and punishment in the army; 
but, while we challenge the calm ani dispassuiiiatc investigation of the sub- 
ject, we must deprecate the tone in ji^hich most of the harangues upon what 
is t.‘nmMl ibis burbarous usage have been too comm inly delivered. We 
lament that siudi a top*ic ever should be used for personal or party purposes, 
or for the still more unworthy object of eliciting the applause dt‘ those who 
little understand the real merits of the question. We confess our want of 
coulidonce in the judgment or discretion of men who would rashly legislate 
upon a subject, respecting which they have enjoyed no opportunities of forming 
sound opiniops. We have a natural and deep distrust of the wlrole class of 
speculative theorists ; and we are almost tempted to boliovo, that anarchy 
can be the only aim of him, who, under the false title of the soldier's friend, 
endeavours to render him discontented and dissatisfied with his condition, 
and to destroy the bonds of attachment and respect which unite him to his 
officer, and constitute the surest basis of military discipline ; while the sol- 
dier's actual claims upon the justice of the country, and every measure tend- 
ing to his real benefit, are invariably decried and opposed by the pretended 
advocates in ijuestion, who would corrupt and use him for their own ends. 

We write advisedly. We have listened to orations on this suhj^cf^ not . 
less conspicuous for warmth and violence of declamation than for paucity ^of 
argument. We have seen the evil passiens ol* the multitude roused by an 
ajipcal to the best and kindliest feelings of our nature ; and we have beard, 
moreover, of more than one insidious attempt to cloak the very worst designs 
under a lliinsy veil of mercy and humanity. Let us be upon our guard 
against such men. In all countries, and in all ages, to corrupt the soldiev 
and disorganize the troops have been deemed requisite preliminaries to 
anarchy and revolution / 

We now turn with pleasure to the volume with which wc have headed this 
article. We confess that we had almost despaired of ever seeing this im- 
portant subject placed in a proper light by any one wholly uucounccted with 
the service ; and the present treatise is, therefore, doubly welcome to us, 
coming, as it does, from a quarter the least open to the suspicion of any bias 
or partiality in favour of undue authority. There are, it is true, many points 
embraced in the pages devoted to the question under notice, upon which we 
cannot coincide in opinion with Mr. BuIwq^ ; but iii as far as his remarks 
apply to the immediate object of the inquiry, we freely acknowledge our 
general acquiescence in the justice of his observations. In the comparisons 
which have usually been drawn between the systems of mana^gement fol- 
lowed in the French and British armies, it has always appeared to us, that 
the most efficacious means by which the chain of discipline is maintained in 
the former service are carefully kept out of sight, while all the harsh pai’ts 
of the British system are exposed to view. On this subject let us hear what 
Mr. Bulwer has to say : — 

“ When we look to the army under Napoleon, and that under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, we are astonished at the difference of the system. In the one, the utmost 
conceivable encouragement is given to the soldier to distinguish himself ; in the other, 
the least. To rise from the ranks was, in the*French arm^f an occuireiice of every 
day. The commonest soldier could not obey a field-marshal — scarcely his emperor-- 
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without seeing^ the widest scope for personal ambition in the obedience that he 
renilered j — if the risks were great, so were also the rewards. But iu England, a 
wall, rarely to be surmounted, divides the soldier from all promotion beyond the hal- 
berd. He is altogether of a ditferent metal, of a different estimate, from the French- 
man. He has equal punishments to deter, not equal rewards to encourage. He can 
scarcely be a captain, but he can be terribly flogged. The two principles of conduct, 
hope and fear, ought to be united." 

^There is certainly much truth in this, though a little over-coloured. In 
the first place, the British soldier has not equal punishments to deter ; for, 
as we ourselves have shewn in a former article*, and as Mr. Bulwer himself 
states in another place, ** the French have^ above forty offences punishable 
with death,"' while, in the British code, there are only thirteen capital olFences. 
Again, look at “ the long catalogue in France of military faults, to which 
are appended the terrible awards ‘ Fers 5 , 6,10 a?is,' * Boulet, travaux 
Publiques ’ for the same period.” It appears that the capital punishments 
in the French army amount annually to 400 , while, in our service, the 
average doe^ not exceed 2! What is there compared to this in our 
artHfcles of war? With respect to “ the rewards to encourage,” we readily 
admit that, during the war, to rise from the lowest to the highest grades 
was, in the French army, a thing of every-day occurrence ; hut, even in our 
own aristocratic array, to rise from the ranks to high command was not 
altogether rare ; and we are rather disposed to question whether, in this 
respect, any very material difference has existed since the peace between the 
soldiers of the two services, — to the extent, at least, of rendering the hope 
of promotion a leading motive to good conduct. The truth is, that in his 
indiscriminate hatred of what he Jerms “ the aristocratic spirit which per- 
vades the service,” Mr. Bulwer sometimes loses sight of the more essential 
principles which enter into the composition of our army, and govern the 
conduct of both officers and soldiers. Yet, admitting that, in all the high 
incentives to good conduct, no parallel can be drawn between the two stir- 
vices, we are only, on that account, the more justified in asserting a higher 
merit in our troops, for whom we claim— fearlessly and proudly claim— a 
high superiority in discipline, order, and regularity, over the more favoured 
legions of France. The British nation has not to blush for those scenes of 
cold-blooded cruelty and deliberate license, which, during the war, commonly 
characterized the operations of the French army, both on the Peninsula and 
on other parts of the continent of Europe, as if excess had been a part of 
their system. In the British army, a wholesome— it may be a stern— disci- 
pline, in the worst of times, restrained the evil passions and propensities of 
the soldier ; and God forbid that the day should ever come, when, by an 
ill-judged and mistaken lenity, in the end alike destructive both to citizen 
and soldier, the presence of a British army should become a curse rather 
than a blessing, to the peaceable inhabitants whose protection or defence 
may be intrusted to its care. 

We do not believe that any practical good can result from contrasting the 
treatment of our army with the armies of other nations. There are 
peculiar circumstances connected with the materials of which it is composed 
— its position when at home, and its employment in every clime and quarter 
of the globe— which do not attach to any armed force which ever has existed 
in the world ; and if the law of corporal punishment ever can, with safety, 
be repealed, it can only be, not by copying from the French or any other 
code, but by wise provisions and enactments suited to the genius of our 
people. It is pure folly to talk of working miracles, by an infusion of the 
sentiment of honour ; our men do not understand its meaning in the refined 
sense put upon it ; but they have never been deficient in that best sentiment 
of chivalry and honour which teaches them to stand until struck down by 
death, or until the enemy is beaten. What advantages, for example, can 

^ * VideNo.45, Aug. 1832. 
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result from setting before us the French army as a model ? Would the 
nature of our service, the spirit of our constitution, the state of our finances, 
and the anti-military feeling of the nation, sanction the drawing hy con- 
scription of recruits from the best classes of the people ? Can we afford to 
promise certain discharge at the end of a limited period ? If so, then may 
we hope to see a different class of men willing to enlist, and a desire 
awakened in the soldier to return as he set out, with an unblemished cha- 
racter, to his native village ; and then, perhaps, the obnoxious instrument 
of punishment may with safety be committed to the flames. 

But the French are essentially a military nation ; and the soldier holds 
in France a proud and prominent station in public estimation ; while in 
England, until his arm is wanted^ he is more liable to be viewed as an 
object of distrust and hatred, than recognised* as an honourable and useful 
member of so(iiety. Yet, under all these disadvantages, we will venture to 
affirm, that in no army is discipline^ so perfectly maintained ; in no country 
are soldiers to be found imbued so strongly with a feeling of reverence to 
the laws ; and where? we would ask, is that other army in the world with 
a sense of subordination and obedience so immoveable as td exhibit > the 
admirable temper and forbearance which our soldiers so often have shown 
under the accumulated taunts, insults, and aggressions of a ferocious mob ? 
Through good and evil report,— in war, difliculty, and disaster,— in the 
peaceful quarter, and in the revolted city, — our military system has worked 
well. The greatest results have been achieved with less harsh or frequent 
punishment, as we may hereafter show, than obtains in other armies. The 
oilicer is kind, considerate, and attentive to the comfort of the soldier, and 
the soldier returns his kindness by attachment and respect. Let us beware 
of hasty legislation on a point of so much consequence, and remember that 
change is not always improvement. In corroboration of the justice of these 
remarks, we could quote largely from the works of all who h^ye studied and 
written upon the working of our military system; but we shall content 
ourselves at present with repeating, from our paper alluded to, one or two 
short extracts from “ Dupin’ s Military Force of Great Britain ; ” a treatise 
which is certainly not remarkable for any tendency to bestow unqualified 
praise upon our troops ; — 

But it is in the relations between the soldier and the citizen that the British 
army deserves to be named as a model for all nations who cherish both law and liberty. 
The British government has discovered the secret of constituting an army, formid- 
able alone to foreign nations, and which considers obedience to the civil authority of 
the country as a part of its glory.” 

I admire the answer of an English soldier, in the midst of an assembled populace 
whom he had joined in demanding from the government a measure ardently desired. 
‘ Well, friend,’ said one of the crowd, ‘ you will not take up arms against us, surely ? 
and we^regard you as one of us.’ — ‘ At present,* answered he, * 1 am a citizen, and 
reclaim my rights as such ; but unilcr arms I shall be a soldier, and shall execute the 
orders I receive to compel jmu, if it be necessary, to obey the law.’ This is the spirit 
that animates the army. These noble sentiments are imprinted on the countenance 
of the British soldier. He has not that menacing and ferocious aspect which^ on the 
European continent, is too often taken for martial appearance.” 

Again, speaking of the armed force in cases of commotion — 

Led by the civil 'officers they march to the scene of tumult, and are drawn up in 
sight of the insurgents, from whom they undergo every species of insult, and even 
voUies of missiles.” 

With respect to any danger to be apprehended from a military force con- 
stituted as is the British army, M. Dupin observes— 

** Notwithstanding the declamation of demagogues, and of the pretended radical 
reformers, who seek to overturn the constitution, the citizens, most jealous of their 
liberty, do not fear the English army, as at present organised.” ' 

In speaking of the sabre as an infaij^try arm, M. Dupin makes the fel* 
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lowing remark, from which we may eather liow different is the conduct of 
Prench troops in their relations with their fellow-citizens : — 

“ If we reflect upon the frequency of sanguinary brawls, which take place in all 
parts of France between the military and inhabitants/* &c. &c. 

This little extract speaks volumes in favour of the superior discipline of 
our troops over those of France. To those who have still doubts upon the 
subject, we recommend a few months residence in any of the garrisons 
abroad. • 

Returning from this digi*ession, we have next to invite attention to the 
military penal law of France, as contrasted with our own. In the United 
Service Journal for Aug. 1832, will be found a clear statement of the case, 
and, to our minds, very convincing evidence that the hope of promotion and 
the sentiment of honour^ howGver excellent, are not found to be sufliciently 
active principles to insure subordination and enforce discipline. Can any 
man be found bold enough to recommend the adoption of the sanguinary 
code of France in preference to our ownr We think not. Yet repeal the 
obnoxious clauses in our Articles of War, and they must assuredly be re- 
placed by ollfers of still greater severity. On this head Mr. Bulwer's re- 
marks are clear and to the point : — 

The question of flogging in the army, however, is far more important to England, 
more complicated in itself, than appears at first sight. Whenever it he abolislied, the 
abolition, to be safe, should work an entire revolution in the service. I confess I 
think wonderful ignorance has been shown, both in the jiopular cry, and in the par- 
liamentary debates on that subject. People have not in the least perceived the con- 
sequences to which the abolition of corporal chastisement must lead. The heads of 
the army are peifectly right ! If it were abolished, as « single alteration in tlie mar- 
tial code, one of two consequences woWd infallibly ensue, viz., the loss of discipline, 
or the substitute of the punishment of death. 

You hear men and legislators say, in the plenitude of their ignorance. ‘Look 
at the French army and the Prussian army I you see no flogging there : why have 
flogging in the British army The answer to those who have studied the question 
is easy: in the first place, if there is not flogging in the French army, there is the 
punishment of death. For all the offences for which we fog a soldier the French shoot 
him. Nay, they award death to an in\,alculabhj greater number of oflences than meet 
corporal punishment with us. There are not above four offences for which flogging 
is inflicted in the greater part of our regiments, and certainly not eight in any : there 
are thirteen capital off‘eiice.s. IVith the French there ai'e above forty offences punish- 
able with death! Besides these, what a i-mg catalogue in France of military faults, 
to which are appended the terrible awards ‘ Fers 5, 6, 10 ans, lioulct iravaux Pub- 
lics, for the same period ! The French code does not embrace flogging, but it 
embraces ]uii)ishments much more severe, and much more lightly incurred. But the 
Prussian army ? In the first place, the Prussian code does sanction corporal punish- 
ment, to the amount of one hundred lashes, forty of which only can be received at a 
time, so that the criminal may he brought out twice or thrice to complete his sentence. 
In the next place, what a superior rank of moral being does a Prussian soldier 
hold a\)Ove an English one I liow, in that military nation, is he schooled, and 
trained, and selected from the herd ! Before he is a soldier, how necessarily is he a 
man of Inmour ! Now this last view of the subject brings us to the true view of a 
subject far tuo vitally important to be intrusted to hustings oratory and schoolboy 
declamation. In no nation in tlie world is the army so thoroughly selected 
from the dregs and refuse of the people as it is in England. This is the real 
reason why flogging has been retained by us so long \ and why, as a single measure 
of military reform, it would be dangerous to the last degree to take the power of 
inflicting it out of tire hands of a court-martial. In France, the conscription raises 
the army from respectable classes ; in Prussia, the military system is still more pro- 
ductive than in France of a superior moral soldiery ; — but in England, we have no 
conscription, no military schools. The soldier is culled from the sink of the peasantry ; 
a man who nins away from a wife for whom he is too lazy to labour; who is persecuted 
under the despotic And demoralizing law of bastardy; who has taken to poaching 
instead of work, and fears the tread-mill ; this is the hero you put into' the British 
army, and about whbnx the eloquent Daniel O'Connell talks of chivalry and honour, 
&c. « 
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Now we do pot object to the general correctness* of this statement 
although the iporal qualities of our solaiers are much to6' in4iBcrimmately 
dealt with. "We do not take offence with Mr. Bulwer for supposms, that 
with us the depraved alone are willing to eiilist; We *only regret tpiat he 
should weaken the general force of hi$ argument by round assertions,' whiih 
will not bear examination. It is no doubt very true, thqt the array does 
draw large supplies of men from the polluted sources pointed out,— wild, 
reckless, dissolute fellows — yet, no belter soldiers in the w^orld; 

who require what is technically termed a ti^t ond steady hand to mapage 
them ; and whose wayward dispositions deihand the awe of severe correctives 
to hold them in subjeotioiu and to make them amenable to military dis- 
cipline. But it would be a mistake to believe that of this class the army is 
exclusively composed : a large proportion of onr soldiers are, on the contrary, 
men, however humble their origin, of very ditferent character, with minds 
alive to every manly feeling and impression men, moreover, who feel 
themselves as far renuived from ‘llie fear or influence of the lash, as if no 
such instrument exiisted in the service. The worst that can be said of the 
composition of the British army is, that it is a promiscuous bydy ; certainly 
a fair ))r(jportion of excellent men, with, we regret to say it, not a ibw of 
the worst description of characters in the country. All admit the import- 
ance of upholding military discipline, though many would refuse the neces- 
sary means : these means— we do not wish to blink the question in the 
least- w'e now possess ; and until some enactments are passed to protect 
the army from being made a receptacle for the wicked and depraved, — we 
do not hesitate to say, that it would be an act of gratuitous imbecility to 
take from a court-martial a power that is confided to every village magistrate 
in the country. To talk of degrading thief, or drunken brawler, who sets 
all law and order at defiance, is a mere piece of unmeaning sophistry. 

"We have already far exceeded our limits, and must leave what further 
we mjiy have to say on this vitally important question to a future occasion. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. BY SIR JOHN HERSCHfin. 

Wk had piirposcd including a more c(?pioii8 notice of this admirable per- 
formance in the' paper published in our present Number on the Nautical 
Almanac, &c., but found our space unavoidably pre-occupied by the neces- 
sary analj'sis of the works under discussion. "While, however, debarred 
from a detailed examination of Sir John HerscheVs volume, we cannot 
refrain from offbring our brief tribute to the practical as well as philosophical 
merits of a production characterised by the genius and modesty of the writer. 
In prosecuting bis voluntary voyage to a remote clime for tluj advancement, 
by personal observations, of astronomical science. Sir John Jlerschel will 
have foff, in this compendious volume, an incentive and a clue to those 
sublime pursuits in which he is so ardent a votary, and so masterly a guide. 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia proceeds with undiminished success. 

Tiir Chronology of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas, is an elaborate 
and valuable companion of the library. ^Europe in the Middle Ages^ the 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen (by Mr. £. £. Crowe,) &c., form the 
subjects up to the 46th volume. 

the cabinet annual register. 1832. 

We were quite disposed to have bestowed an earlier notice on this useful 
and well executed compendium, bad our limits permitted. Amongst the 
numerous publications of a similar character which crowd our table, there 
is not one more deserving patronage, as a concise and correct work of refer- 
ence upon its subject matter, than this neat volume. ' 
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THB POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTKR SCOTT. 

We have before us the 5th volume of this collection, edited by Mr. Lock- 
hart ,* the subject is Sir Tristrem. This edition of the poetical compositions 
of ** The Last MinstreV' promises to be the most rich in annotation, and 
complete, in the range of our national poetry. The drawings, by Turner, 
which illustrat€f this series, are beautiful. 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

spirited and instructive work proceeds vigorously. The 11th volume 
contains a Ufe of Raleigh, by Patrick Fraser l^tler, who has availed him- 
self of new sources of original information, and has succeeded in producing 
an authentic memoir, comprising sketches of many contemporai^vents and 
personages. An able accoui\t of Nubia and Abyssinia, by Dr. Russell, 
completed by an Appendix on the Natural History of those countries sup- 
plied by Mr. Wilson and Dr. Greville, forms the contents of the 12th volume. 

STORIES OP WATERLOO. 

We are glad to find the Stories of Waterloo resuscitated in the select 
company of the Standard Novels, On the first publication of these graphic 
Tales we recorded our high sense of their merit. The work is one of the 
cleverest of its class, and, in our opinion, is entitled to even a larger share of 
popularity than it has acquired. 

VOYAGE TO PATAGONIA, &C. BY JOHN MACDOUALL, R.N. 

This lively narrative has already appeared, in substance, in the United 
Service Journal. Mr. Macdouall accompanied H.M. surveying vessels, 
Adventure and Beagle, in their survey of the southern portion of South 
America, in 1826-7. A principal object of this expedition was to determine 
the practicability of a passage through the Straits of Magellaens ; in pro- 
secuting which, the crews became familiar with the rugged shores and 
grotesque natives of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego. Mr. Macdouall 
sketches the latter, especially, in a «tyle as unctuous as the taste of his 
savage originals, and exhibits an enviable disposition to make sport of the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to.” So buoyant a spirit cannot long “ lack advancement.” 

shipwrecks AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 

Mr. Redding has added two very interesting volumes to Constable’s 
Popular Miscellany, The first includes a variety of well-selected cases of " 
shipwreck and sufering, British and foreign, in the Northern and Polar 
Seas. The second exhibits instances of a similar description, in the Atlantic 
and Southern Oceans — the whole derived from authentic sources, and judi- 
ciously compressed by the compiler, whose object is to render these examples 
instructive as well as entertaining to the sea-faring reader. 

PRACTICE AND FORMS OF DISTRICT COURTS-MARTIAL. BY A FIELD OFFICER. 

Trial by court-martial has, of late years, been more approximated to the 
quibbling formalities and chameleon hues of,, the common law than it was 
wont to be under its primitive and distinct administration. Attornies, and 
other civil pleaders, being now commonly admitted to take part, pro and 
con, in these trials, have infused the perverse spirit of their calling into the 
once simple form of inquiry into the facts and merits of a case, through the 
medium of a general or district court-martial. Moreover, the soldier him- 
self, by the same example and stimulus, has been rendered more of a petti- 
fogger than he was accustomed to appear at a less sophisticated period than 
the present. Whoever, therefore, lends his aid to expound and simplify any 
branch of the code of military law, does an acceptable service to the parties 
subject to its immediate control. 

In the well-considered and well-arranged little work before us, we recog- 
nize the zeal and intelligence of an officer, whose agency in its preparation 
is sufficient to stamp it with usefulness, and to fortify our own judgment in 
recommending it to the service. 

Many works, of various descriptions, still remain for notice. 
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Portsmauth, Sept. 18th, 18tS. 

Dear Editor, — Donna Maria is come and gone — another string of the 
regal puppet is touched. She might have said, with the conqueror of old, 
“ Veni — vidi — vici for the display of faces of both sexes, and all ages, the 
day of her arrival from Havre de Grace, might have led her to suppose that 
she saw the entire population of Portsmouth ; and having seen them, the 
warmth of their salutations might have satisfied her mind that she had 
gained all hearts. Doubtless, h*er Faithful Majesty looked at her mirror 
that evening with great complacency, on the strength of the popular saying, 
that the English will run mad after a pretty face. It would indeed bo hard 
if a young lady — styled Queen in*o the bargain — of fifteen might not be 
allowed a small portion of self-delusion on so interesting a subject : Queen 
Bess, of glorious and Platonic memory, for example. How shall I describe 

H. F.M. ? Have you seen her father, Dom Pedro ?— as like him as her 
mother (if loving her lord) could have wished ; — have you not seen him? 
Then look at a portrait of Dom Joao VI. and you will have a tolerable idea 
of the looks of his wandering grand-daughter. It is a singular mishap, for 
her royal aunts are (or were ten years since) beautiful : such eyes ! dark, 
radiant, such as illuminate Spain s daughters ; — such complexions ! rich 
olive tints on Grecian- turned cheeks; — such feet! ^^piedi asduttir" — such 
hands ! temptinj^ the adoration to which royal hands are exposed, and in 
which British otneers, if report speak tj|‘ue, were devoted enthusiasts. One 
of the sisters nevertheless, Isabella I think, had somewhat of her father’s 
facial plumpness, but not too much; only as much as gave a voluptuous 
curl to her lip, a dreamy expression to her eye. Neither is Miguel — scamp 
though ho be— bad-looking. They say he is a monster : that may be ; but 
then, like Satan, he takes a gentlemanly form, a form by no means displeas- 
ing to the ladies, excepting his niece, who, I make no doubt, cordially wishes 
her dear uncle among the Hottentots, aftd who will have no stronger objec- 
tion to see her dear Pa return to his loving Brazilians when he shall have 
surrounded her virgin brow with a crown of thorns. Poor young thing ! 
suppose after all she should not lave her royal feet in Taj o’ s blue submissive 
stream, or hear the armoniosos acentos of Camoens among Cintra’s romantic 
peaks and glens —what then ? will Leuchtenberg come on ? will not the 
young De Nemours chuckle ? “ Deux patrons font chavirer la barque,” 
say our knowing neighbours, — somewhat equivalent to “ You, signor, and 

I, signor — who to pull the boat on shore.” Thus, Pedro and Miguel 
are fighting for her crown ; De Nemours and Leuchtenberg are dis- 
puting for her hand. How if she were to remain at last sms couronne, 
sans mari f Stranger things have happened lately, — mais nmiicipons 
pas. 

You know all about her visit to Windsor how she was received as Her 
Most Faithful Majesty, by William IV., in the same palace, on the same 
staircase, where George IV. welcomed her in the same capacity ; — how she 
was feasted in St. George's Hall, and complimented by William IV . in the 
same manner as George IV. feasted her and complimented her ; — how pony- 
carriages, and saddle-horses, and equerries, and chamberlains, and maids of 
honour, and bands of music were put in requisition for her by William IV. as 
they were, a few years back, by George IV.— you know all that : but mind, 
I do not mean even to insinuate that the cases are anywise analogous, or 
that similar premises need have corresponding results. Oh, no ! the mag- 
nanimous Pedro was then at Rio de Janeiro, endeavouring to make, his 
loving subjects digest a charter of his own fashioning, but which th^*— ‘the 
blunderheads ! did not fancy ; and the “ monster” Miguel was at Lisbon, 
U.S.JouitN, No. 59;Oct, 1833. * * » 
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ridding his people of a hated constitution, which had been thrust down their 
throats by foreign bayonets. Now, how changed I Pedro, the magnanimous, 
U desire, is at Lisbon, rewarding its inhabitants for their simplicity by quar- 
tering his mercenaries on them ; and Miguel, the unpopular, the hated, is 
marshalling an army of Portuguese, and rising stronger from defeat. “ Vive 
la charte, vive Ta liberty, vive le droit que cheque republicain doit avoir de 
couper la gorge de son voisin qui est plus riche que lui !’' 

Lisbon, howevei!; notwithstanding the presence of the beloved Pedro (who 
will find himself with his two kingdoms like the donkey between two bun- 
dles of hay) sighs for Donna Maria. Being a religious people, — that is to say, 
the Lisbonites and Dorn Pedro’s liberating army,— -it was supposed that the 
name of Maria Faithful would be an available charm against the Maria 
Holy of the priest-led followers of Miguel. So, therefore, leaving the regal 
luxuries of Windsor, and the sylvan delights of Virginia, H.F.M. and 
H.I.M. rolled off once more for the proudest retreat of Britain’s bulwark. 
Such a sensation again ! such firing, and parading, and drumming ; such 
a turn-out of admirals, and captains, and colonels ; such fervour among the 
innkeepers, fo lodge the “ Faithful” Portuguese ; such enthusiasm among 
the upholsterers, to furnish the “Faithful’’ steam-boats; such^but you 
know all about it. 

They arrived Saturday, the 14th inst. Sunday was a day of rest. Mon- 
day came ; and if before the lady Glory stood on tip-toes, she now swam in 
air ; for Victory, our own darling Victory, came dancing over the waves like 
a fawn tripping on the emerald- tipped herbage, to look at her. Sweet, no 
doubt, was the interview ; short it certainly was. Then came a deputation 
of dingy, dreary-looking Portuguese, with heads so strangely covered, and 
legs so mournfully thin, to present a petition from sundry merchants in 
London ; then came the carriages ; and there w as galloping of staff-officers, 
and hallooing of ditto, and running of aides-de-camp ana of flag-lieutenants, 
and the drums rolled, and the music sounded ; and altogether it was “ sweet 
refection” for the eye and the car. And then came forth Her Faithful 
Majesty, leaning on the Commander-in-chiefs arm, and followed by her 
graceful, elegant, lovely stepmoth^, the Duchess of Braganza, the daughter 
of Eugene Beauharnois, the grand-daughter oi Josephine, What a volume ! 
— there’s a proud lineage for you ! Need she envy the line of Braganza ? 

Having courteously handed them into the carriage, tlie Commander-in- 
chief mounted on the box, and away they drove, between two lines of sol- 
diery, to the King's stairs. Ah, me ! how Jack stared to see his admiral 
there ! he would have sooner thought to behold him sitting on the maintop- 
mast cross-trees. Ah, me I how times are changed, when the Commander- 
in-chief of the first naval station in the world need thus honour anybody I 
Methinks Nelson was on other terms with the Queen of Naples, 

Scarlet cloth covered the King’s stairs to the water’s edge, bordered on 
either side by rows of pretty faces, &c. Tdw^ers of smoke rose from the 
steamers, boiling with action ; barges tossed about in turmoil ; and wardens 
ran to and fro in expectant agony. The carriage stopped. To transfer its 
royal occupants to the stern-sheets of the barge was the work of a minute, 
and “ shove off” was the word, when the Count Sampayo was discovered to 
be missing. Poor little Count ! in following his royal mistresses he had 
got enveloped in the crowd of fair spectators closing after them for a peep ; 
— -fkith, he ran some risk. Had he been a personage of one whit leas im- 
portance he would certainly have been left and forgotten, — trodden under 
foot ; but being the important Sampayo— they say he has talents— he was 
fished out of the medley, showing signs of high pressure in hat and coat; 
followed others ; and in half an hour the “ Faithful” company, anticipating 
dire sickness (for sea and wind were up), and portraying the anticipa- 
tion in their coRnteiumcest were safely stowed in one or other of the 
steamers* 
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The Marquis de Maranham (Cochrane) went off to them fot a few 
minutes to say farewell. Between us, his Lordship was treated very coolly ; 
yet the Ex-Eniperor owes him much ! Among those invited to embark, 
figured the Viscountess of Cape St. Vincent (Mrs. Napier). Her ladyship 
waved high the plumage of her new honours, and railed at^the inferiority (k 
the cabin assigned to “ the wife of the man to whom Donna Maria owed 
her crown 1 1 ” She would not accept of it. What do you think of that, mon 
cher f Does it not remind you of Madame Moreau, wllo, nettled at some 
coolness shown to her at the First Consul's, exclaimed “ Is this the way to 
treat the wife of the conqueror of Hohenlinden ?” — Adieu. 

Tyro, 


* Portsmouth, Sept. 20, 1833. 

This town and its vicinity have had no lack of compatw or sport during 
the last month. There have been regattas at Southsea, Cow^s, and Ryde ; 
balls ; entertainments given by her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
and Lords Yarborough and Durham ; public concerts, morning and evening ; 
and Mr. Mathews “ at home.” The Isle of Wight is still full to an over- 
flow of nobility, members of Parliament, members of the Yacht Club, and 
parties hurrying from London, now Parliament is up, to get a little fresh 
air and enjoy the sea-breeze — some few for the benefit of sporting. 

Probably the faint account I can give of the entertainment at Norris 
Castle on the 22d August, and at the Noble Commodore's cottage, St. 
Lawrence, on the 26th .of that months is not exactly^^Mval and military 
matter for the U. S, J. ; but ^Lwill run the risk q|>irtftiSoning them, know- 
ing that many of your subscribers who rqside abroad are always interested 
in reading what occurs in this neigtillBUriiood. The cards for the invitation 
at Norris were, by command or her Koyal Highness, issued by Lord 
Yarborough, it being very properly allowed that his Lordship’s extensive 
knowledge of the visiters in the island w^uld enafele^jiim to select ; and so it 
proved, as general satisfaction was experienced by mbs^umbers who were 
honoured by invitations. Upwards of 200 were present. profusion of 
everything good was provided, and the company did not separate till a late 
hour, and then departed with mingled expressions of admiration and delight 
at the urbanity and pleasing manners of their illustrious entertainers. They 
have, in fact, ever since their stay in the island, obtained golden opinions 
from all parties. An account of Lord Yarborough's fHe on the 26th of 
August having gone the round of all the papers, metropolitan and local, 
leaves me merely to remark, that it was on the most superb scale. Upwards 
of four hundred ladies and gentlemen were assembled to meet their Royal 
Highnesses. The weather ^as most propitious, and enabled the Yacht 
Club to work round the island, and anchor off St. Lawrence. Many remained 
until the next day to partake of his Lordship’s hospitality ; and when it is 
once recollected how unbounded that is, it is needless to add, that all 
were gratified to their hearts’ content. C(%es and Ryde have been crowded 
with visiters ; the regattas and sailing-matches attracting scores of guests 
to the different parties lodging there ; and it must occasionally excite the 
risibility of some of the noble lords and ladies who sojourn during the season, 
when tney look round and compare the small apartments which they con- 
trive to pack themselves and families in, to the spacious mansions they have 
quitted ; but as they avail themselves of every possible chance of ^tting 
on the water — in fact, several living on hoard t^ir yachts— -any residence 
answers the purpose. The sight of the sailing craft belonging to the dis- 
tinguished individuals who centre in Cowes during the season, is most 
gratifying^ and it was a proud sight to observe the numbers, and their 
style of equipment, which proceeded to^ Cherbourg vn the 29th of August, 
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to pay their respects to the King of the French. Although it blew a very 
heavy gale of wind on the 3()th, only four or five put back, and that caused 
by the alarm of the ladies on board, who cannot be expected to enjoy the 
tossing about and rolling of a small vessel. I understand, from a gentleman 
who went over t;© see the French regatta, as they attempt to call it, that 
nothing like one was exhibited. The French monarch gave a cup to be 
sailed for by British vessels, and allowed all that attended to enter the port 
free of port or harbour dues. But the French people have no yachts. Out 
of tlie thirty-four or thirty-five which went from Cowes, nearly the half lost 
their anchors and cables in the gale of the 31 st of August. The Coquette was 
driven on the Breakwater. Very little could be got to eat and drink ; and 
what was obtained could scarcely be used, and was charged at a most exor- 
bitant rate. Then they have a regulation, that after a certain hour (about the 
English dinner-time) no fire or light shall be allowed in the inner harbour : 
consequently, those gentlemen who did rv)t choose to submit to this coercive 
dictum, nor be imposed on by the people on shore, had to move to the outer 
roads, and anchor there ; so that, I apprehend, the members of the Club 
will, nn future, content themselves with exhibiting their manoeuvres and 
seamanship in Great Britain. I trust my informant has exaggerated the 
details of his trip, but several that went from hence came back sorely out of 
humour with their excursion. 

The Atliol and Stentor, ships fitted for troops, proceeded to Cork on the 
28th of August, to rendezvous there with his Majesty's ships Caledonia, 
Revenge, and Romney. Nothing has transpired yet as to their desti- 

Lieutenant jifajd|mian, in commai^d of H. M. stej^^aH^’TUie Firebrand, put 

here on his way iFlmkihe river Thames t^Jfif^iead. This vessel is to 
be appropriated as a yachobMh^ord of Ireland. The paddles 

fitted to lier ai‘e those of Mr. MSf&j|i^^^nstruction;* ddapted to enter the 
water perpendicularly, and, b}yuefinSo^i^rank, remain in that position. 
They project from the vessejirSWe about .fouMs^^nd a half, and occasion 
no back water. The inj^ror accommodation is mosttjomjdete, and in every 
respect adapted foi^|lfevice-regal bccupant. The Fh;ebKlftAia.^ngm are 
made by Mauda^d^fTand each of eighty horse-power. O/ 

Aug. 29^^iKDout six months ago, an experiment wfls tried on H.M. ship 
Success, stf^d 28-gun ship, fitted as a hulk in this harbour, by sheathing 
her bottom with lead instead of copper, and securing it with iron nails. As 
this ship was to remain in harbour, the plan was considered more econo- 
mical ; but it has failed. The salt water has had such an effect on the iron 
nails as to corrode and eat them away ; so that, in many places, the lead has 
dropped off, and been since grappled out of the mud. The ship has been 
brought into dock this day to have the lead ripped off* and replaced with 
copper. It might be as well to try if a part of the keel leaded, and fastened 
with copper nails, would not answer the purpose : as far, however, as ascer- 
taining the efficacy of the thing for a sea-going ship, that has been done, 
and it is totally out of the question. The bottom of a cruising vessel would 
be left bare in a few months. Tdxe Sparrowhawk was undocked to make 
way for the Success, and will shortly be put in commission. 

1 mentioned in my last letter the arrival of H.M. surveying ship iEtna, 
and her consort, the Raven cutter. They departed from this port in 1831, 
^d went direct to Teneriff ; from thence along the west coast of Africa, by 
Cape Blanco, passing close to the bank of Arguin, where the French frigate 
M6duse was lost some years ago ; round by the Cape Verds, and anchored 
at Goree. At Goree they got the surveying barges out, and had them fitted 
for service. From thence they sailed to the Gambia, got obseiv^ations, and 
regulated the chronometers, and afterwards proceeded to the river Nunez. 
The ^Etna's survey bf that, coast of the previous year was here takim up, and 
continued to the ei^nce of the western channel of the Rio Grande, After 
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exarainin^^ the islands in that neighbourhood, they returned to Teneriff, and 
finally to Gibraltar. The ^tna was here refitted, and, being ordered to Oporto, 
remained there six months, surveying the Douro, and fortifications, &c„ in that 
river. After finishing that business, they sailed to the Mediterranean, to survey 
the Skerki reef between Sicily and the coast of Tunis, and then returned to 
England ; saw nothing of Graham Island, it being out of their track. The 
j^tna’s barges, before alluded to, made the passage home from the Mediter- 
ranean with their crews on board. One was towed from •Cape St. Vincent ; 
the other came alone, but parted company in hazy weather. These fibats 
were fully competent to stand the voyage, and were fitted for the purpose of 
taking every one on board, in the event of accident to the ship ; therefore 
the tale about leaving one to shift for herself was erroneous, as the officer 
in command had px'eviously been five months on board with his crew with- 
out landing. These boats were very strongly and securely built in this 
dock-yard, and in every respect adapted for the object required ; and, there- 
fore, in making the short run from Gibraltar to England, no remarkable 
risk whatever was encountered, as hundreds of small vessels, not so well 
found in men and stores, do it constantly. ’ • 

I have alluded to that matter, simply because some reports are current 
that the Admiralty had desired an investigation into the circumstance, it 
being stated that a small boat had been cast adrift, and the crew left to 
shift for themselves. Nothing of the sort occurred, and no censure, that I 
can trace, has been passed on that account. The iEtna and Raven have, 
however, been paid off and recommissioned again, with only a slight change 
in the officers ; viz., a new commander to have the iEtna instead of Com- 
mander Belcher. 

Surveying vessels are not always cdhsidered by the private seamen as 
men-of-war ; and the duties are certainly very irksome, being frequently at 
anchor in open ' boats for days, until the proper bearings, angles, &c., of 
shoals, rocks, and headlands can be correctly fixed to enter on the charts. 
These vessels are now getting ready for sea again, (the iEtna being in dock,) 
and are to be employed on the same service. 

Sept. 4. — A Board of Admiralty, consisting of the Right Honourable Sir 
J. Graham, Rear-Admiral Sir T, Hardy, and the Honourable G. H. 
Dundas, attended by Captain Syraonds, the surveyor of the navy, and Mr. 
Barrow, one of the secretaries of the Admiralty, arrived in the dock-yard 
this day, on their annual visit of inspection. They were occupied nine days 
in visiting and looking over the stores and store-houses, the mast-houses and 
ponds, the new site for the telegraph, and fixing the residence of the officer 
appointed to carry on the signal duty ; mustering the people of the dock-yard, 
the officers and seamen of H.M. ships in ordinary ; going through the difierent 
store-houses and places at the Clarence victualling wharf at Gosport ; on 
hoard H.M. ship Excellent, to witness the gun-practice ; inspecting the 
dmsion of marines in this gaiyison, and their barracks and infirmary ; re- 
ceiving the young Queen of Portugal, &c. Sir James Graham, in his 
official capacity of First Lord, saw naval officers at the George Hotel on the 
9th of September, and listened, with great patience and attention, to the 
various requests and claims of those who were admitted to his levee. But 
time only will show what the interviews produce. When fifty officers (which 
I believe to be the case) ask for command of ships, and all, no doubt, with 
great and meritorious services to advance as a claim for employment, and 
the good gentleman has but five to give away, it stands to reason that he 
must make five and forty grumbling and dissatisfied expectants his non- 
admirers ; therefore his office is far from an enviable one. 

Among the arrangements and alterations ordered here, the Board have 
directed a contract to be advertised for fitting a guard-house, situated at the 
N.E, corner of the dock-yard, as a residence for the officer intended to have 
charge of the telegraph, and which will be contiguous to the 
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in-ebief s office. They have also settled that Commodore Hayes shall con- 
struct a frigate in some respects similar to H.M. ship Castor,— a very good 
model, found to answer admirably in the North Rea all last winter ; has 
requu"ed little, if any, work upon her since launched, (not so the Vernon,) 
and, moreover, built by Sir Robert Seppings. Commodore Hayes’ ship is 
to carry thirty-six 32 -pounders, and a crew of three hundred men. The 
dimensions of her masts and yards are furnished from the Admiralty office ; 
and ^he is to be ready for launching, it is said, in six months. 

The Board, on the loss of the Amphitrite convict-ship being reported to 
them, sent for Captain Chads, C.B., and directed him to proceed to Boulogne, 
to investigate and report the circumstances. The public will, therefore, soon 
know all that can be ascertained relative* to this melancholy event. They 
have ordered a ship of 120 guns to be built on the slip from whence H.M. 
ship Neptune was launched last year, to be called the “ Royal Frederick 
they have directed a contract to be ob^^ined for hiring several teams of 
horses to perform certain laborious work in the dock-yard, at present done 
by the convicts ; and, finally, there is to be established forthwith a new 
day ^nd niglit police throughout the yard. This system of guarding 
the government property has l)een adopted for some time at Sheerness, and 
answers well. Upon the whole, this official visit, having brought every 
department of naval business under their notice, will, of course, enable them 
to judge coolly and dispassionately whether the i>lan of abolishing the navy 
and victualling offices, and making the alterations in the civil afiairs of the 
navy, works well or not, it being introduced by the present Government on 
their accession to power. I do not hear of any further reduction of work- 
men, &c. ; and, indeed, it has been hinted, that in that way the Admiralty 
have done as much as requisite, without crippling the navy. 

On Thursday, the 1 2th instant, the Board announced their official visit to 
be concluded ; and they proceeded to Devonportin H.M. steamer Lightning, 
escorted by H.M. ship Vestal, Captain Jones, the Racer, Captain Hope, 
Dee steam-ship, Captain Oliver, and Rapid, Lieutenant Patten. On the 
following Saturday, the Wasp, (Captain Burney, sailed to join them. The 
Board purpose inspecting the naval departments at Milford, Falmouth, and 
Cork, if time and the weather will permit. They will most probably be 
attended throughout the trip by the Vestal, Rapid, and Dee. The Racer 
and Wasp go to the West Indies. 

Sept. 8th. — In the early part of this week, it was announced to the public 
authorities that the young (Jueen of Portugal was expected from France, and 
to land in this garrison. In consequence, the troops were directed to hold 
themselves in readiness to receive her ; hut, owing to the continued blow- 
ing and blustering weather which prevailed, the steamer that was to bring 
her from Havre did not get to St. Helen's till last night. This morning, 
the drums and bugles proclaimed her arrival. The military of the place, 
consisting of the 7th Fusiliers, Royal Marines, 84th, 86th, and 94th regi- 
ments, were marched into the dock-yard, and lined the road on each side 
from the King's Stairs to the Port Admiral's residence ; the whole being 
under the command of Colone\ Durnford of the Royal Engineers, (senior 
officer during the absence of Major-General Sir Colin CJampbell.) The 
** Soho steamer (a hired one) got opposite the King’s Stairs in the dock- 

S ard by 10 o’clock; and the naval Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Wil- 
ams, went off in his barge, with his flag flying, to bring her Highness on 
shore, fallowed by the captains of the different men-of-war in the harbour, 
in their boats. 

On the Queen stepping into Sir Thomas Williams’s barge, the Portuguese 
Hag was hoisted. On landing at the King’s Stairs, she was received by 
Lady Graham, Sir James Graham, Sir T. Hardy, Sir F. Maitland, and the 
principal personages of the dock-yard, &c., and their ladies, escorted to the 
Admiral’s eaimge, and very leisurely driven to his Wse, the troops pro- 
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setJting arms as she passed. This ceremony being over, the troops returned 
to their barracks, and some of the populace to church. 

When the soldiers were ordered to the dock-yard at half-past six A.tr., 
the steamer was at anchor at St. Helen’s. The wind and tide were so stroh^ 
against her, that she could not possibly get to the harbour, in less than two 
hours, and therefore the men ought to have been allowed to get their 
breakfasts before they moved to their waiting ground, and not kept for three 
hours looking at each other. The wind was from the N.E., blowing and 
raining at intervals most piercingly. Notwithstanding, a great assemblage 
of most respectable persons were on the landing-place to greet her arrival, 
and she appeared fully sensible pf the respect shewn her, by gracefully 
acknowledging their congratulations. The .Duchess of Braganza, and a 
large suite, came over, with her. 

On the following day, the mayor and corporation of Portsmouth (who, by 
the way, are mere puppets, and acted according to the dictum of some one 
behind the curtain) waited on their Highnesses the Queen and Duchess, 
with addresses of congratulation on their arrival in England, and^each 
member that attended was specially introduced. The respective answers to 
the addresses were read by 'the Duchess with great grace and animation, and 
in a most pleasing manner. The royal party and attendants afterwards 
went to visit H.M. ship Victory in the Admiral’s barge, with the Portuguese 
Hag Hying, landed at the sally-port in High-street, and home to the dock- 
yard. (i)n this occasion, the troops of the garrison lined the streets. A very 
large party of naval and military officers and their ladies were invited to 
meet them in the evening ; and on Tuesday, the 1 0th, at a quarter past ten 
o’clock, the Queen and Duchess departedii with some of their suite, for Windsor. 

The royal visitors returned to Portsmouth on Saturday evening, the 14th 
instant, accompanied by Sir Joseph Whatley, of the royal household, from 
Windsor. The Admiral, Sir Thomas Williams, had a select dinner party to 
meet thorn. Their second reception was conducted in the same gratifying 
manner as their departure for Windsor, royal salutes being fired from the 
platform guns, and the troops of tlie garrison under arras, and lining the 
streets. 

On Sunday, their Highnesses attended mass at the Roman Catholic 
chapel in Prince Georgo* street. Monday, the 15th of September, was, a 
busy day for the party. At twelve o'clock their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria arrived from Cowes, were received 
by all the troops under arms, escorted from the principal landing-place in the 
dock-yard to Sir Thomas Williams’s residence, and most gloriously cheered 
all the way there by the populace ; and, after a short complimentary visit, 
returned to the Isle of Wight. I was most happy to see such a very large 
assemblage of respectable people demonstrate their loyalty, and evince, by 
their cordial and hearty effusions, that our own illustrious females were con- 
sidered more in their estimation than the foreigners ; for the same marks 
of attention were shewn on their leaving the house and embarking for the 


^ After the departure of the Duchess and Princess, a deputation of Por- 
tuguese merchants from London had the honour of an introduction to pre- 
sent an address of congratulation, devotion, &c. i and at two o clock, the 
Queen Donna Maria, the Duchess of Braganza, all the retinue and attend^ts, 
left the dock-yard, and were conveyed in the Port Admiral s and Admiral- 
Superintendent’s barges to the Soho steamer ; which vessel, in the short 
space of a few days, had been fitted up with every comfort and convenience ; 
• her engines and boilers repaired, repainted, &c , and, when she workm 
of the harbour, looked exceedingly well. Another hired steamer, called ine 
“ City of Waterford,” was in attendance with the carnages, lugga^. Stc., 
hut unluckily got aground on the Spit-bank, and was detained fb^e the 
rising of the tide. The Soho was accompanied by IJ .M. steam-emp Bala- 
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mander, Captain Austen, more as a complimentary escort than for any pur* 
pose of protection ; and they quitted the harbour for Lisbon at three o'clock, 
being saluted by the guns of H.M. ship Victory, end the platform batteiy, 
on passing. 

The Queen is of suflScient age to appreciate the marked attention that has 
been paid to her by all ranks and degrees, during her short visit to Ports^ 
mouth; her manners are graceful, and she has improved in outward appear- 
ance considerably siftce she was last in England. Her mother-in-law, the 
Ex-empress, is really a beautiful and elegant woman, and has an interesting 
baby, which was left behind, under the parental care of Lady Williams, 
when the party went to Windsor. 

In conclusion I have to acquaint you that H.M. sloop Favourite was paid 
oif on the 31st of August, by Captain Harrison, and re-commissioned the 
next day by Commander George Rodney Mundy. On the 2nd September, 
a beautiful Brigantine, of ten guns, named the Lynx," was launched from 
this Dockyard. 

The Salamander, Lightning, Dee, and Messenger, King's steam-vessels, 
have been here during the month, and are kept pretty tight at work, and 
we have now the following King’s ships in port : — H.M. ship Victory (the 
Flag) ; Challenger, Captain Seymour, fitting for South America ; Favourite, 
Captain Mundy, most probably to go up the Mediterranean ; and the Etna 
and Raven for surveying work. 

The undermentioned mates and midshipmen of His Majesty’s fleet have 
passed the Mathematical Examination for lieutenant, during this month : — 


Mr. Henry James Blake 
W illiam Henry Church 
John Edward Frere 1 
Geo, Ch. J. Johnson ) 
Oliver John Jones 
Philip Aylmer Allen 
James Hamilton 
H. Hood North Mottley 


late San Josef. 

Etna. 

Philomel. 

Victory, 
late Challenger, 
(/olumbia Steam-vessel. 
Victory. 

P. 


Devonport, 20th Sept. 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — The naval occurrences here, for the past month, have been 
as follows, viz. : — on the 21st ultimo the Orestes transport arrived from 
Cork, with the dep^>t companies of the 10th regiment. On the 24th the 
same transport again sailed for Cork. The Speedy cutter arrived on the 
25th ; on the 28th the Royalist sailed for Falmouth. The Orestes returned 
from Cork on the 30 th, with the depot companies of the 66 th regiment; on 
the 2d instant the Forester went off the slij), having been completely 
repaired ; and the Forth frigate arrived from Milford, a very fine ship, about 
1300 tons, and pierced for 48 broadside gufls. On the 7th, the Orestes 
transport sailed with stores for Chatham Yard. The 8th, the anniversary of 
the coronation of their present Majesties, was observed by displaying the royal 
standard at the Dock Yard, on beard the flag-ship, &c., but no salutes were 
fiscd until the following day. The Endymion went out of harbour on^e 9th, 
On the 10th tlf# Spey packet sailed for Falmouth, (»and the Numatran8jo|t 
arrived from Jamaica with invalids, and proceeded fpiJPortsmouth. Sir#. 
Kempt, Master-General of the Ordnance, arrived, and inspected the forts and 
ordnance grounds. The Forester was commissioned by Lieut. G. G. Miall. On 
the 14th the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty arrived in the Lightning 
steamer, and landed at the Dock-yard about half-past three ; they examined 
the stern of the America, of 50 guns, which has been formed upon the plan 
of Thomas Roberts, Esq., the experienced and scientific builder of this yard, 
and which appears to combine all the advantages of the circular form with- 
out sacrificing the kp^arance of ^the square one. Their Lordships then 
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exammed the Nile and Saint George, buildiing, whose sterns are upon the 
same principle, and which ships, it is expect^, will both be launched in 
the ensuing spring. On the 1 5th, the Endymion went to sea to stretch her 
sails and rigging, and the Vestal and Racer arrived from Portsmouth. On 
the 16th their Lordships inspected the Dock-yard. On the 17th the Endy- 
mion returned. The workmen in the yard having presented a petition to 
the Admiralty against the classification lately adoptecL and which was also 
signed by the superior officers, and forwarded by tne Captain- Superin- 
‘^ndent, Sir James Graham, in his usual dignified manner, addressed them 
^in reply. His observations seemed to convey disapprobation of the officers 
having signed the petition, while^ he kindly attributed their doing so to such 
motives as allowed them a loop-Kole to escape through, and of which they 
wisely availed themselves when called upon. To the men hekaid, — the 
Admiralty had made very particular inquiries, and had taken much pains 
in arranging the classification syslem, and they were assured that the wages 
Government paid the shipw'rights, even in the second class, were equal to 
what w^as generally paid the best workmen in merchants' y,ards. — If^ how- 
ever, they were dissatisfied, and chose to discharge themselves, there were 
plenty of men to he got ; and their Lordships were surprised that the system 
should be so much more complained of at Plymouth than it had been at the 
other yards. 

It certainly was an unwise proceeding to bore the Admiralty with objec- 
tions to a plan in which they had previously evinced such a determination 
to persevere : and as we have ascertained it to be a fact that the best ship- 
wrights in one of the oldest and busiest of the merchants’ yards in this 
neighbourhood are at this moment working for 3s. 6rf. per day, while the 
first class shipwrights in the Dock-yard are getting 4s. 6rf., it does appear 
unreasonable that Government should be expected to pay more than the 
market price. Economy, it should be remembered, was one of the pledges 
given by the present ministers, and how are they to redeem it if none of the 
public expenses are to be diminished ? Their Lordships have been most minute 
in their inquiries, and, together with an evident determination to do away 
with all superfluous expenses, they havt? shown a ceaseless anxiety to pre- 
serve the good order and perfect efficiency of every branch of the naval 
sendee. 

On the 18th Sir James Graham held a levee, at which about 150 officers 
attended, and notwithstanding the variety and importunity of the appeals 
made to him, the First Lord preserved his wonted urbanity throughout the 
tedious and and patience-trying day. 

On the 19tli, the Echo steamer arrived from Lisbon with despatches, and 
her Commander, Lieutenant Otway, set off immediately for London. 

Their Lordships inspected the Victualling and Hospital departments, and 
after\Cards dined with Captain-Superintendent Hornsby. At daylight this 
morning the squadron in th(f Sound, viz., Endymion, Vestal, Racer, Wasp, 
and Rapid, put to sea, and were followed by the Lightning steamer, with 
their Lordships, who proceeded to Milford. 

I remain ^our most humble servant, 

• Alpha. 


ord Haven. 

VOn the 25 th Augusts Wall steamer, called La Reine, arrived at Milford. 
Tnis vessel was built at Manchester, and conveyed by canal to Liverpool, on 
her way to Belgium, being intended to ply with goods and passengers on the 
grand canal between Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent, instead of the truck- 
schuyts, or boats drawn by horses, hitherto employed in the communication 
between those cities. "We notice particularly this little steam-ship, as we 
conceive her construction to he somewhat of a novelty^in Europe, l^^qer- 
tainly presents a curious anomaly, that jvhile all th| ** thousand and one'" 
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steamers, blazing away over all the vast rivers of America, are fitted with 
boilers upon the AtgA pressure principle — such is the force of custom and 
prejudice, that low pressure is universally preferred in the Old World. The 
fear of explosion is doubtless the cause of our adopting, or rather of our per- 
severing so stedfastly in, what may now be considered, an erroneous system ; 
and it must be admitted, that to adopt the use of high-pressure boilers, with- 
out adequate regulations to ensure security, would perhaps be objectionable : 
— but •We will fearlessly contend, that under proper precaution^ there is no 
more danger in using nigh-pressure, than low-pressure boilers. Thousand _ 
of persons go weekly to witness the astonishing performance of Mr. Perkins* i 
stedm-gun, now exhibiting in Adelaide .Street, Strand; and wo have 
seen crowds of spectators standing unconcernedly within a few yards of the 
boiler, who would have fled in dismay, had they known that it was at that 
instant enduring the tremendously severe pressure of 800 pounds upon the 
square inch ! — But what of this ? — Do we \nean to infer there is danger in 
such an experiment? — No such thing : the risk is not much greater than in 
boiling Dame Partington’s tea-kettle. Mr. Perkins proved his boiler, we 
believe, at a pressure of 1400 pounds upon the square inch, consequently, it 
is now working at its ease, at very little beyond half its proved capability. So 
also with ship-boilers, that arc now made of wronght-vism, and worked at 
about four pounds the square inch beyond the atmospheric resistance — let 
them be made of cast-iron or brass, proved at double the strength required ; 
and worked afterwards, without hesitation, upon a greatly reduced, but still 
a high rate of pressure. , ‘ ' 

It is manifest that there could be no danger in such a practice, while tHe 
boiler remained undecayed ; and to proven t interested persons endangering 
the lives of passengers, by working the boiler beyond its durability, public 
inspectors might bo appointed at the principal sea-ports ; or a law might be 
made, forbidding, under severe penalties, cither the patching a cast-iron 
boiler, or the using it, with steam up, more than a specifiedperiS, say twelve 
or even six months, instead of three years, as is often the case with 
iron boilers under our present system. Nor could there be any reasonable 
objection to such a regulation upon the ground of expense, as it is doubtful 
whether the recasting a ca^/-iron boiler every year might not be cheaper 
than the total condemnation of a wrought-iron boiler every three, years. 

Will it be asked, what particular ad\antages arc gained by the use of high- 
pressure boilers? — We should answer, many. First, the boiler would be 
much smaller, consequently more room would remain for stowage. Secondly, 
the consumption of fuel would be surprisingly reduced, thus mitigating 
expense, and affording additional room for stowage. Thirdly, a vast increase 
of power would be obtained, which, in gales of wind upon a lee shore might 
prove the salvation of the vessel. Fourthly, as the fires would be fewq^r and 
smaller, there would be less heat and smok^^ if not less danger of being 
burnt, &c. &c. 

But to return to La Reine. Holding opinions such as we- have just 
stated, we were delighted to find in this vessel the adoption of the high- 
pressure principle. Her hull is erftirely of iro^^ ,with one paddle-wheel fixed 
in an opening otthe |tern, so that her engine ’^^uurlmd boilers are the 

principal cabins. This has been so fixed, to prevent fBueWitation 
by the wheel injuring the banks of canals. She is steerefl by two nidder^nfte 
on each side the p^wldle-wheel, but both managed by a single wheel upoti 
deck ; and We undeistood that, upon her passage from Liverpool to Milford, 
she averaged seven miles an hour, in spite qf the cross seas of the Irish 
channel ; ol course, in the smooth water of the Belgic canals her speed will 
be eonsiderably greater ; and, whatever may he the opposition offered by the 
track boats in the fwt instance, patronised as she is by King Leopold, La 
Reine will soon establish her sway over the sluggish waters, and the inac- 
tive schuy ts of the Lom Countries. < ^ 
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On the 30th of August, during a tremendous storm at N.W., a 
small cutter yacht called the Hebe, belonging to a Mr. Hargrave, 
of Dublin, having got embayed upon the Cardiganshire coast, was 
wrecked, it is supposed, during the night, at a place called Llansaintfraid, 
near Aberystwith. This unfortunate vessel quitted the secure shelter of 
Milford Haven in the morning, and, before the followirfg sunrise, every 
plank was scattered into fragments, and every soul perished, llie Hebe 
had on board, besides her crew, the owner, Mr. Hargrave, Mrs. Hargrave, 
and five of their children. Poor Mrs. Hargrave’.s corpse w’as picked up, 
dressed only in her night-clothes, with a seaman’s rough jacket over all. 
It is repor^ that in addition to the five children thus drowned with their 
parentsMBe are three others in Dublin, left to bewail this irreparable 
calami|yfe| * 

On of September, the Forth new frigate sailed from Milford 

Haveq MT Devonport, during a strong gale at N.W. 

Thtf MOn. Captain Robert Fulke Greville arrived off Brighton a short 
tim^sin^, in his brig yacht the Xariffa, so named after the heroine of Mr. 

® celebrated Spanish ballad. This beautiful brig haS just returned 
fi^d)^ cruise to Madeira, Barbadoes, and Bermuda ; and brings home as 

f psengers, her noble .owner’s brother-in-law and sister, Colonel and Lady 
jorgiana Cathcart. 

The Admiralty survey of the Bristol Channel, made by Lieut. Denham, 
N., will shortly be published. The southern coast, situate between 
f Holland Point and Hangman Hill, near Combmartin, including Lundy 
’ Island, the rivers Taw and Torridge, as high as the bridges of Barnstaple 
and Biddeford, together with the port of Ilfracombe, will be published on a 
reduced scale, forming a chart of only sixteenth of the size of the original 
survey; but to accommodate the shipping and commercial interests in 
general, and especially those of the Welsh coast, and the ports of Barnstaple, 
Biddeford, and Ilfracombe, application has been made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, who have been pleased to order the publication 
of the other portions of Lieutenant Denham's Sur\’ey, according to the 
original scale of two inches to the tmle. • 

Letters have been received from H.M.S. Britannia, bearing the flag of 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, dated Napoli di Romania, Aug. 24. It appears that 
while that ship lay at Basikia Bay, at the entrance of the Dardanelles, the 
officers amused themselves by making excursions to Mount Ida, the Troad, 
Constantinople, &c. They saw the Russian camp upon the Bosphorus, 
were present at a grand review before the Sultan, inspected the Turkish 
and Russian fleets, visited the Pasha’s flag-ship the Mahmoud of 130 guns, 
and a huge double-banked frigate on the slocks, building to carry 74 guns. 
The King of Greece visited the Britannia on the 14th August at Napoli. 
He was saluted by the ships of all nations on quitting the shore, on his 
arrival on board, and on leaving the ship. So far from being, as repre- 
sented, the plainest man in Europe, he is tall, with a good military figure, 
and certainly not ugly features. He appears to be very popular, and even 
the Turks make their salaras as he rides along ; although he has issued a 
decree forbidding the inhabitants to wear arms. The country is very quiet, 
and the seat of government is to be fixed at Athens, where there is a royal 
palace in preparation. 

The Torbay Regatta, held at Torquay, and the Visit of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria, 

The Torbay Regatta took place on Friday the 2d August, and was cer- 
tainly the most s^endid ever witnessed there ; the attendance of yachts 
being far greater than in any preceding year, and th& company on shore 
being more numerous than on any former* occasion. * 
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On the preceding day their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria arrived in the Emerald yacht. As soon as the royal party 
appeared in sight of the town, the royal standard was hoisted, and a salute 
was fired from the batteries on the surrounding heights, as well as iVom the 
numerous yachts of the Royal Yacht squadron assembled in the roads for 
the celebration of the Regatta. 

The same evening a deputation from the inhabitants of Torquay waited 
on their Royal Highnesses at the Royal Hotel, and presented a most 
appropriate address, alluding, in very elegant terms, to the memorable land- 
ing of William the Third in Torbay, and expressing the pleasure it afforded 
them to see the Princess among them on that day, celebrated as it was, as 
the anniversary of the accession of the House of Brunswick, and hallowed by 
the remembrance of Nelson and the Nile. The reply, of the Duchess of 
Kent was most happily expressed, and interesting to every Englishman 
from the national and patriotic feelings it exhibited. 

On the following morning their Ro>*hl Highnesses embarked for Ply- 
mouth, under a royal salute from the heights and the yachts. 

The Regatta commenced by the class of Torquay fishing boats, for a 
purse of sovereigns. The following contended for this prize : 

Tons. Tons. 

Caroline • • 8 Ellen ... 6 

Ann ... 6 Paul Pry , • 8 

Maria Louisa . • 6 Elizabeth . • 4 

Fairy ... 4 

It was a beautiful race, they had the breeze throughout the course, and, 
after a sharp contest, the Ellen was declared the victor. 

The next class started for another purse of sovereigns. 


Vessels. 

Old King Cole . 


Tons. 

. 10 

Owners. 

W. Dawson, Esq. 

Queen Mab 


11 

F. Stretton, Esq. 

La Belle Gabrielle . 


. 11 

H. Daync, Esq. 

lanfhe 


. 10 

Captain Rich. 

Water Witch • • 


. 5 

J. Lumsden, Esq. 

Belle Sauvage • 


5 

Captain Godfrey. 


A prettier race than this last was never seen ; the whole class, like the former, 
had the benefit of the morning breeze, and the Belle Sauvage bore off the 
palm in gallant style. 

The gold challenge cup, value 1 00 guineas, was won by the Alaim cutter, 
193 tons, from the Gossamer, 75 tons, without contest. 

The ladies’ silver cup, value 40/., was contested by the following yachts, 
handicapped on coming in. 

Vessels. Tons, Owners. 

Vampyre . . . . 49 T. George, Esq. r 

Julia . .... 42 G. Farnell, Esq. 

Medora 47 G. Hopkins, Esq. 

Zephyr . . • • • 36 W. H. Beach, Esq. 

Will*o’-the-Wisp . . • 34 H. Robinson, Esq. 

Gossamer • • » • • 72 E. Coote, Esq. 

Druid 44 J. Congreve, Esq. 

They started in fine style, under a light breeze from the south-east, when 
it fell so calm that none of them were able to round the station-boat, so that 
the match was deferred till the following day, when the prize was again 
contested and decided in favour of the Medora ; and although four of the 
competitors of the preceding day had withdrawn, a more admirable race was 
never witnessed. 

The tradesmen’s cup, value 20/., was decided also ott Saturday, between 
the following yachts : — 
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-VwMfell. ' 

Tona 

Lotus « • . • 

. 15 

itaiitipolo , 

. 18 

Pearl .... 

. 15 

Wi]lK»Mhe Wisp 

. 17 

Red Rover , . 

12 

Anne • . . • 

. 22 

Pet .... 

• 14 

Cherub .... 

. 14 


Owners* . 

£. Janseren, Ksq. 
J. Wright, Ksq. 

G. Marsden, Esq. 
G. Greenhill, Ksq. 
Captain Burrowes 
John Hare, Ksq. 
Gaptaij\ Corry. 
John Holt, Esq. 


This prize was won by the Pet, which completed her distance in 2h. 3i m. 30s. ; 
Red Rover, 2h. 31m. 43s.; Rantigole, 2h. 32m. 13s. The Anne, which had 
carried away her top*mast, and the other foiv, followed in a few minutes, 
having made one of the best matches of the two days. The prize was 
awarded to the Pet by reason of the Red Rover running foul of her. This 
was also a prime race. • 

The bay, as may be imagined, enlivened by the presence of a great and 
unusual number of vessels and pleasure>boats of every size and rig, toge- 
ther with the magnificent and enchanting scenery of the district by whicli 
it is nearly surrounded, displayed a scene of indescribable beauty. The cups 
were truly splendid, the designs being perfectly unique ; and tlie ball at 
Torquay, on the evening of the preceding day, boasted of much rank and 
beauty ; there were upwards of three hundred present. 

On Tuesday the 6 th, the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria again 
returned to Torquay ; they were received under royal salutes, and landed 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, and on the following day they 
proceeded by land to Swanage, escortqd by a detachment of the South 
Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, their Royal Highnesses repeatedly intimating 
to the commanding officer the gratification they had felt at their reception 
at Torquay, and their admiration of that part of the county of Devon. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The Guards at Waterloo, 


Mr. Editor, — In several of your late Numbers have appeared various 
versions of what has been termed the “ Crisis ” of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Most of your correspondents seem to be of the curriers opinion, that 
** there ^is nothing like leather.” Under the same feeling, but without 
wishing* or presuming to attempt plucking one leaf from the well-earned 
laurels of the (light) division* one long since retired from the service 
offers you two extracts from his Journal of that Campaign relating to that 
part of the action : the first merely showing the respective positions of the 
different brigades ; the second is what he hknself saw and was engaged in. 

P. 


August 30, 1833. 


EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL. 

Our first line was formed of the 1st, 3d, 5th, and 6th divisions of 
infantry, and one brigade of the 2d division, with the Black Brunswickers. 
The 1st division (Sir G. Cooke) consisted of the 1st brigade of Guards, 
(Major-General Peregrine M[aitland,) 2d and 3d battalion 1st Guards^ and 
the 2d brigade (Major-General Byng) 2d battalion Coldstream, and 2d 
battalion 3d Guards ; and was thus posted the 2d brigade on the extreme 
right of the line on the knoll above Hougoumont, which was occupied the 
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evening before by the light infantry of the division under Lord Saltoun ; 
and to this brigade was entrusted the supporting of this most important 
point. On their left, the 1st brigade were formed, extending along the 
ridge towards La Haye Sainte. On their left again wa^ stationed the 3d 
division (Sir C.,Alteu) extending to the chauss6e to Charleroi : it consisted 
of Colonel Ompteda’s brigade, (1st and 2d light infantry, 5th and 6th 
King s German L^ion ;) a Hanoverian brigade, (M^or-General Count Kil- 
maesegge,) 6lh battalion Lunenburg, 1st battalion Duke of York, Gruben- 
hagen, Verder, Bremen, and Sporchen ; and the 5th brigade (Major-Gen. 
Halkett,) 30th, 33d, 60th, and 73d regiments. The house of Lit H&ye 
Sainte was occupied by the 2d light infantry King’s German Legion, Cgi'esm 
Germans.) On the left of tliQ^ chaussfe was the 5th division, (SirT. Picton,) 
consisting of the 8th brigade, (Major-General Kempt,) 28th, 32d, 79th, and 
95th regiments. 9th brigade, (Major-General Pack,) Royals, 42d, 44th, and 
92d regiments. And a Hanoverian brigade, 4th battalion Homeln Grif- 
forn Hildershiem Peine. This division was formed along the lane leading 
to Ohain ; tlv* lino was prolonged by the 6th division. The 3d brigade, (Sir 
F. Adam,) 5 2d, 71st, and 95tli; part of the 2d division were posted d 
cheval on the chaussee from Nivelle, with the ravine which ran from the 
farm at Hougonmont to that chausse^ in the direction of Merkebraine in its 
front; its left joining the 2d brigade of Guards at the knoll above Hougou- 
mont, and extending to the right flank of the 2d corps. The Black Bruns- 
wickers were between the two lines, and afterwards brought into the first, as 
the 2d brigade of Guards went to the support of Hougoumont. The cavalry 
were in the valley between the lines, covered by the inec^ualities of the 
ground. Tlie artillery was posted plong the ridge,” 

The Journal then goes on with a relation of what took place in the dif- 
ferent parts of the field up to about five o’clock, and then continues : — 

“ From an early hour the Prussians had been manoeuvring on the 
enemy's right flank, and towards the evening their force had so much in- 
creased, that the Emperor found it necessary to form the 6th corps (Count 
Lobau) en poienre on that flank, giving out that the Prussians were only 
Grouchy's corps coming into line*. Between five and six o’clock, Napoleon 
determined that the crisis was arrived, and came to the resolution of em- 
ploying the Garde Impcriale. To ensure their success, he directed the 
greater part of his artillery to concentrate their fire on the point he had de- 
cided to storm. This point was the rise of the hill about half-way between 
Hougouinont and La Haye Sainte, but rather nearer to Hougoumont. 

“ The Duke of Wellington had, a short time previous, rode down to Hou- 
gouniont ; and in returning, had ordered the 1st brigade of Guards, then in 
squares, to take ground to their left, and to wheel up into line, four deep : 
this brought the brigade precisely on the spot the Emperor had chosen for 
his attack. There ran a road along this part of the position, on one side of 
which were a bank and ditch, under which the brigade sheltered itself during 
the cannonade, which might have lasted three-quarters of an hour j and 
which, in the opinion of many very competent to judge, had never been 
equalled in violence or intensity. Without the protection of this hank, 
every creature must have perished. The Emperor, probably, calculated on 
this effect, for suddenly the firing ceased, and as the smoke cleared away, 
the most superb sight opened upon us. A close column of the Moyenne 
Garde (about 8000), led by Marsnal Ney, were seen ascending the rise, au 
pas de charge, shouting “ Vive V Empei eiir I They continued to advance 
till whinn fifty or sixty paces of the bank ; when the brigade had the order 
to stand up. Whether it was the sudden and unexpected appearance of a 
corps so near them, which must have seemed as starting out m the pound, 
or the tremendously heavy fire we threw into them, these men, who had 
never before faile^, suddenly stopped. Those who, from a distance, saw the 
affair, say that the effect of our ^re was most extraordinary. It seemed to 
force the head of tne column bodily hack, In less than a mlnutei above 
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300 of them were down, and tlie column began to waver. In their rear, 
they made something like an attempt to deploy, and some began firing over 
the heads of the men in front. 

“ So evident was their confusion, that that * brave dee braves. Lord Sal** 
toun, (who had joined from Hougoumont, having had his light infantry 
annihilated, and having been superseded in the command by the arrival of 
Colonel Macdonald, of the Coldstream,) hallooed out ‘ Now's the time, my 
boys / ' — and immediately the brigade sprang forward. The Garde Imp^- 
riale turned, and gave us little opportunity of trying the effect of the 
bayonet. We continued the charge down the hill till our right Hank had 
cleared the wood of Hougoumont, when it became exposed to a column of 
(I believe) the 6th corps, who were the support to .the Garde. As our 
advance was at that moment insulated, and we were not aware of being 
^ supported, we retired towards our original position ; but opportunely. Sir F. 
Adam's light brigade having move^from the knoll to their left under the 
hedge of the garden of Hougoumont, advanced to our support; and as 
soon as we had uncovered the front of this brigade, both brigades advanced, 
which did not cease but with the total defeat of the enemy. 

“ The Duke of Wellington, who had observed the effect of our charge, had 
in the moan time ordered the whole line to advance. The Ist brigade 
halted in the bottom, where Napoleon had just before paraded tlie Garde 
Imp^riale ; and as soon as order was restored, (for we had wheeled into line, 
four deep, from square formed from column of companies,) we proceeded 
along the chauss^e towards Gena])pc, on which wo found nearly 60 pieces of 
artillery jammed together and deserted. The cavalry had passed us, and 
gone in pursuit. At the * Barriere du.Roi’ we halted for the night, moving 
off the chauss^e to allow the Prussians fo pass ; the regimental bands of 
each played ‘ God save the King,’ as they mai'ched past.” 


The '2d Battalion of the Rifle Corps at TFatcrloo, 

Mr. Editor, — Having rend Major Ga^^;lcr's “ Crisis at Waterloo?^ 
well as his reply to Sir H. Vivian, I confess myself at a loss to conjecture^ 
how it came to pass, that the 2d battalion of the 95tli Rifle Corps, which 
formed a part of Sir F. Adam's brigade, should have remained in a state 
of comparative inactivity at the critical moment, when the tide of victory 
was stated to have been turned in our favour by the 5 2d regiment aided by 
the 71st. 

If the list of killed and wounded forms a clue whereby one may form an 
accurate judgment as to the share taken by each battalion in that memorable 
contest, it will be found by a reference to it, that the second battalion, 95th, 
(notwithstending that, in reality, it consisted of only six companies, and con- 
sequently had but one company more than half a battalion in the battle,) 
experienced a loss in officers ancl men exceeding very considerably that 
sustained by either of the other two regiments of Sir F. Adam’s brigade, 
which had ten companies each in the action. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 2d battalion oflhe 95th could not have beoH 
passive spectators during tlie struggle. 

But in page 308, in the July number of the U.S. Journal, the author oS 
the “ Crisis” says, ** It follows that the attack of the Iraprial Guard was 
repulsed, and the French army thrown into consequent irretrievable con- 
fusion, by neither of these causes, (neither by a charge of Maitland’s brigade 
of Guards, nor by the advance of the whole line,) but by a charge of the 
52g?, covered by the list regiment j without the direct co-operation of my 
other portion of the allied army'' 

Curiosity would indeed induce me to ask (independent of any more power- 
ful motive), why did not the 2d battalion of the 95th co-eperate with the 
other two regiments of Sir F. Adam’s brigade, and assist ^bem in the attack 
ntade by them on the Imperial Guard ? 
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How was the 2d battalion of the 95th employed at ^at paomeut^ — was it* 
held in reserve ? — If so, the old original order of Hihigs must have been com- 
pletely reversed on that occasion ; inasmuch as that throughout the war in 
the Peninsula, as well as in other parts of the globe where the Rifle Corps 
has served, a^^ront place has been invariably assigned 'tp it; nor can any 
regiment in the army beat more ample testimony to the truth of this, asser- 
tion than the distinguished corps of which the author of the ** Crisis' ' is a 
number. 

It cannot for an instant be imagined that the author of the “ Crisis'' would 
willingly or intentionally detract from the merits of a corps which fought 
side by side with his own so very frequently in the late war ; and which 
most undoubtedly does not, and assuredly need not entertain a feeling of 
jealousy towards any regiment in the service, nor reluctantly accord to them 
those laurels which it may have been their good fortune to gather. The 
author indeed has distinctly disavowed having any wish or intention of so 
doing ; and I most implicitly believe him. 

Stationed with Sir T. Picton s division on the^ left of the Genappe road, 
wfth ample employment against the swarms of French infantry in and about 
La Haye Sainte, with whom we were hotly and closely engaged from the 
moment they carried that post up to the period of the advance of the whole 
army against the French position ; and moreover, in consequence of the 
dense smoke, bfeing unable to distinguish clearly the movements of brigades 
and regiments stationed at any distance to our right, I pretend not to be 
acquainted with the particular operations of Sir F. Adam's brigade; but I 
do contend, that the fact of the heavy loss sustained by the second battalion 
of the 95th in Sir F. Adam's brigade is a proof most positive and incon- 
trovertible, that the riliemen muSt have home their full shiu*e of hard fight- 
ing at that point throughout the contest. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

, 19th Sept. 1833. A Waterloo Man. 


CommUtee of Military Inquiry, 

Editor. — ^Tbe public attention has been lately called, by the pub- 
lished lists of superannuations and pensions, to the manner in which the 
confidence of this misguided, or rather misgoverned country is abused. 
Tliese lists fully show, that the bunhens of the nation are not solely attri- 
butable to the dead weight of half-pay, governments, and other “ sinecure ” 
rewards held by the officers of the army and navy ; although every theorist 
or reformer has made these the theme of his patriotic effusions, both in 
'and out of parliament ; thus to hold up those who have fought their battles 
to the odium of their countrymen. 

In the early part of the last session, a committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons, to inquire and report upon military expenditure. Tiie 
report was broqght up at the end of the session, and was ordered to be 
printed. One of the recommendations of the Committee Is, that what are 
called sinecure governments should be abolished. The officers of the arm} 
are at a loss to mscover the i^ason why these rewards for past services should 
even be suspended. Notwithstanding, his Majesty's Government has acted 
up to this recommendation, without any further reference to the House ot' 
Commons, or other authority ; and the vacant governments have not since 
been fiUed up. 

After the close of the late war, when the country was overflowing witli 
profi^sskms of gratitude, the officers of the army and navy, who saw all their 
future prospects clouded over by peace, little thought that, in addition, the 
rewards for past services which had existed for upwards of one hundred ami 
fifty years were also to be diminished and abolished ; and that those who 
had saved the aountry from invasion and conquest, were to be sacrificed by 
any Governments the quackeiy of a few brawling patriots, who vociferate 
their nonsense only to misguide their constituents, and be again retui’ned 
to parliament. 
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The inquiries of the Committee, of which Lord Ebrington was chairman, 
might have been well directed to prevent any improper distribution of the 
rewards in question, notwithstanding most of the late proper nominations ; 
but the officers of the army never eontemplated the abolition of them, par- 
ticularly when they read the names of the members forming, the committee. 

The fortunate careers and appointments of several members of this com- 
mittee would have certainly guaranteed to the officers of the army that their 
cause would have been more fairly considered, and were Apparently securities 
that what are called the sinecures of the army and navy would have been 
respected. But it now appears, in direct opposition to evidence, and the opi- 
nions expressed by those best able to afford them, that they are all to be 
sacrificed ; and that pensions on a reduced |cale are to be granted, when 
the amount now paid for these governments shall be reduc^ below a cer- 
tain sum, named 18,000/. per annum. As the present incumbents are to 
die off, this shop-keeping arrangement is rather a forlorn hope to the ex- 
pectants. 

It may, however, be necessary to mention, that there is a g^oss misappli- 
cation of the epithet “ sinecure,” as applied to these governments, when be- 
stowed upon officers distinguished for their services. An expatriation of 20, 
30, and 40 years in the East and West Indies, and other parts of the globe, 
and the accompanying dangers of disease and war, are surely not to be called 
sinecures ; of which these governments were the expected rewards. The 
services of the late Col. Burne, of the 36th regiment, of Lieut.-Col. Lawrence, 
who led the assault at Seringapatam, of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Inglis,of Lieut.- 
Gen. Wood, of Major-Gen. Sir John Elley, of Major-Gen, Sir J. Waters, 
and of many other officers, were surely qptitled to some honourable rewards; 
and there were none so proper as these governments. For a small govern- 
ment conferred upon an officer, distinguished for his conduct in the held, 
was gratifying and honourable to him, as marking his Sovereign’s sense of 
it ; whereas the pension, as now proposed, in lieu of such reward, will be 
degrading, as placing him on the same level, and on the same list with the 
unfortunate and charitable objects of the King's bounty. This the oivililLnB 
on the Committee were incapable of appreciating, — the military membei^^' 
may have felt it, but were probably overruled, or outvoted. 

The same absurd, or rather malicious construction has also been applied 
to what are called the sinecures of the navy. The nominal ranks and 
rewards of generals and colonels of marines, bestowed invariably on the 
ffiost distinguished admirals and captains of the Royal Navy, who have 
been remarkable by a glorious career of brilliant service, are recommended 
to be abolished ! ! ! 

^hen his present Majesty ascended the throne, the professions of his life 
warranted the belief that the interests of both the navy and army would 
have l^en held sacred in his Majesty's keeping ; and that He, a sailor King, 
would have transmitted inviohite, to his successors, those honourable dis- 
tinfctions and rewards which his Royal predecessors and forefathers had 
respected: but no, — at the recommenaation of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, all are alike to be sacrificed# to a few destructive spoliators, 
who frighten a mean-spirited, pettifogging govwnment ; the members of 
which, to preserve their places, do not hesitate to immolate the claims of the 
army, the gratitude of the country, and even the honour of the King. 

There is, however, one hope still remaining,— that a proper appeal to the 
honourable part of the House of Commons, to the House of Lords, and to 
the King, may still save the country from the everlasting dis^ace which 
must attend their approval of these recommendations of Lord Ebrington's 
Committee. J* 


U. S. Jouun.No. 59, Oct. 183.3. 
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The Amelia Frigate on the Hoad of Africa in 1813. 

Mr- Editor,— -Having lately seen the second edition of a work called 
The Life of a Sailor, and observed some inaccuracies respecting the Amelia 
on the coast of Africa in 1813, (vide page 233, vol. i.) I wish to correct them 
through your Journal, as I conceive the book may be considered as a state- 
ment of facts. ^ ^ "r 

Lhave, therefore, briefly to remark, ^th^^ the Amelia was on the coast 
of Africa subsequent to the Arethusa, therefore she could not have been 
the Arethusa's predecessor ; a proof of which is, that Le Rubis, the consort 
of L' Ardthuse, ^ot on the Arethusa rock off (Irande Tamara, one of the 
lies de Los, which prevented her joining in the action between the Amelia 
and L’Arethuse, as she was expected to be able to do, throughout the action. 

The rock was called the Arethusa Rock, because it was not known pre- 
vious to the Arethusa striking on it, and Toceiving that damage which obliged 
her to be hove down at Sierra Leone, as stated. 

It^was the Amelia wdiich had a quantity of gold-dust on board during the 
action. 

Boyland, Long- Stratton, Norfolk, I remain your humble servant, 

7th Sept. 1833. Fred. Paul Irby. 


On the Qualifications of Officers of the Army, 

Mr. Editor, — It has always been to me a matter of surprise, that means 
have not been taken to enable the Commander-in-chief to become acquainted 
with the talent and acquirements o^‘ the officers of the array, so that they 
might be employed in the manner most advantageous to the public service. 

It may perhaps be said, that the reports of commanding officers of regi- 
ments furnish the required information ; but this presumes a degree of 
knowledge on the part of these commanders which they do not always 
possess ; and I presume they could not give an opinion of an officer's scientific 
attainments without being themselves men of science. This can, however, 
only apply to officers on full-pay , but of the still more numerous class of 
the unfortunates on half-pay, the Commander-in-chief can literally know 
nothing. 

By tTie well-judged liberality of the English government, half- pay officers 
are permitted to reside abroad : a very great number have availed them- 
selves of this advantage, and have been studying at foreign universities and 
military schools, acquiring a stock of knowledge that may be eventually of 
the greatest service to the nation. Even those who have not employed their 
time so profitably? cannot well have failed acquiring the language of the 
country in which they have resided, and such local knowledge as would be 
of the highest value should that country ever be occupied or attacked by an 
English army. Suppose, for instance, we Were to go to war with Austria, 
and an English force were landed at Trieste to march on Vienna, — there 
can be no doubt it would be of the greatest service to the invading army to 
have a number of officers acquainted with Italian and German, some to be 
left as commandants de place, to provide for the billeting, and to assist 
the commissaries in provisioning the troops; also others to act as inter- 
preters to obtain information from deserters and prisoners; and if they were, 
moreover, acquainted with the state of the roads, bridges, fords, &c., they 
might prove the salvation of the army. 

There are numbers who might also be most advantageously employed in 
civil services, as consuls, vice-consuls, &c. : many would willingly relinquish 
^ Jlmir half-pay for such appointments, by which means a saving would be 
^Ijfected, and the duties much better performed than by a resident merchant 
Jpiwhaps a foreigner), who can rarel)^ act with impartiality, or a mere 
faj^ionable dandy? Ijptter qualifi^ to give an opinion on the tie of a cravaU 

an on a passage in Grotius or Vatel, The French well know the import- 
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ance of intelli^^ent consular agents, and they have a class (eleves tnce-cou” 
suls), in which capacity, proof of talent must be given before hope of 
advancement can be entertained. 

Having said thus much on the importance of this knowledge to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, I will now show how it may be very easily obtained. 

I would propose that there should be a committee of four or five oflicers, 
eminently qualified^ to whom any officer on full or half pay might be allowed 
to submit himself examination on any branches of* science, or 04 his 
knowledge of any languages that he might specify in his application ; a 
confidential report should then be made to the Commandcr-in-chief, and 
registered in a book, by turning to which all the required information would 
bo obtained at a glance. ^ , 

I would recommend, that all candidates for commissions should ha obliged 
to prtisent themselves for a slight examination ; and the Commander-in- 
chief would thus have an opportunity of selecting those most likely to do 
honour to the service. It should also be ascertained, that the candidat<^ 
were lit for service. Most of the readers of the United Service Journal mus‘_ 
have seen the disadvantage of the present mode of appointing to commis- 
sions, by the number of the kings hard bargains that have contrived to 
get into the service. As an explanation for civil readers I will give an 
instance (and I could give many), from my own knowledge : — 

An officer was appointed to a regiment of militia during the war ; it was 
immediately found that he was unfit for duty (from a disease always con- 
sidered incurable) ; for above twelve months he received his pay and allow- 
ances, without doing a day's duty : at last, to get rid of him, being unfit 
for the militia^ he was allowed to volunteer into the line / — he joins his 
regiment ; immediately rei)prts himself sick ; lingers on Avith the regiment 
for two or three years, Avithout doing one day's duty, when at last, the colonel 
to get rid of him, contrives to haA e him transferred to a veteran battalion ; — 
there, of course, he is found ecjually unfit, and is allowed to retire upon ftdl- 
pay, as a lieutenant ! He still continues in the receipt of his full-jiay ; and 
as there is nothing in his disease to affect his general health, he may con- 
tinue so to receive it for twenty years *to come. I could mention many 
similar instances ; but to the military readers of your Journal, that must be 
unnecessary, as there are feAv regiments that have not, at one period or 
another, had the benefit of a king's hard bargain. 

I;recollect seeing the late General Orde in a furious passion at'finding 
three stuttering officers in the same company. Not being able to get an 
answer from either of them, he was obliged to address himself to a serJeant. 

Should a plan similar to the one I jiropose be adopted, such things could 
not happen, ^e should see the officers of our array endeavouring to excel 
each o^her in professional knoAvledge, as the sure way to distinction ; and 
we should find the unfortunate h.p.'s preparing themselves to be of greater 
utility when their acquiremerfts should render them worthy of being em- 
ployed. 

John Grover, Capt. Unat., F.R.S. 


Terms in Gunnery, 

Mr. Editor, — I take the carllfest opportunity of thanking 2 for his inte- 
resting contribution to your Journal of this month. If the article On Terms 
employed by Practical Gunners, and on the Iinpcirtance of correct Practice 
Tables, &c.” has arisen out of the one upon “Point-Blank Range of Ord- 
nance,” which found its Avay into your pages two months since, the object I 
had in view, that of eliciting information, has been attained. 

1 am, hoAvever, desirous of setting myself right in the opinion of 2. I 
was not explicit upon the subject of a riglft-liiie range, »and be has, conse- 
quently, misunderstood me, I AVish, tltbreforo, to t?lstinctly state, that I 
do not suppose there is any such thing as a right-line projection in gunnery, 
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excepting that which coincides with the line of the action of gravity ; but 
by the supposition that a projectile moves in a right line, in any direction, 
to the distance of 100 yards, when propelled at a velocity of 1600 feet per 
second no sensible error can arise, since its drop from the action of gravity 
cannot, in the short time of, its reaching that distance, be many inches ; and 
if the object of attack is at or within 100 yards, the practice will not be 
materially defective. 

Naval gunners should, I think, be guided in their practice by ranges 
raeasVired on an horizontal line, extended from the mouth of the piece ; they 
could then direct the aim at the part intended to be hit. Such method would 
tend to simplicity, as in all cases of attack beyond the assumed right- line 
range of the piece, the necessary elevation could be measured upon the tan- 
gent scale, the correctness of which would be subject to the inspection of the 
officers, and less would be left to the discretion of the naval gunners, or as 
are technically called, captains of guns. 

arnd^n, near Sandwich, 4th Sept. J. H. 

\parative Pay and Allowances o f King*8 and East India Com- 
/ 1^- puny's Officers. 

Mr. Editor, — In the number of your Journal for June last, I observe a 
paper by an officer in his Majesty’s service upon the Comparative Pay and 
Allowances of that Service here and in India. It is not my intention to 
enter into a review of the paper, in which many inaccuracies might be pointed 
out regarding the valuation of the different articles, marching, servants, &c., 
or to offer a disquisition on the subjtect, or to make comparisons, which, I 
think, have been too frequently repeated, and much overdone; besides, not 
being a party concerned, with every respect for his Majesty’s service, I should 
deem it out of place. 

I would not have troubled you, were it not on account of the concluding 
remarks of the communication ; viz,, proceeding to shew the advantages the 
Company's officers have over those in his Majesty's service. This has been 
a so oft told tale, that, from the monotony of the sound, I am apt to fall 
asleep over it. The officers in his Majesty’s service appear always to forget 
(in India, at least) that the two services are quite distinct ; and as such, 
the Company's officers are certainly entitled to staff appointments, being the 
only hope of consolation to those who have interest to procure them, for the 
sacrifices they have made, ultimately to enable them to revisit their homes 
with comfort. The writer, like many of his brother officers, forgets or 
throws out of the way all consideration of appointments which those in his 
service enjoy in Great Britain and her numerous colonies, while those of the 
Company are confined to India. Take them from it, what do they become ? 
private gentlemen, holding no rank but by courtesy, and eligible*’ to no 
appointments, while the others carry their dtimmissions as a surgeon his 
diploma, or a physician his degree, all over the world. He speaks, I think, 
rather invidiously of the fund in the Company's service to enable their 
officers to proceed home, live, and> return to India. This is certainly a laud- 
able thing, not of very old standing, to which every officer now entering the 
service is bound to pay a bonus, besides a certain monthly subscription, 
according to his rank. Previous to this, I presume, the two services were on 
a like footing ; and perhaps it was the loss of so many lives from incapacity 
to return home, owing to want of means to carry them out again, which was 
the primum mobile of the fund, and by which many valuable persons are 
annually saved to tihe Company. The writer seems to assume that India 
flows with milk and hon^ to the Company’s servants, while it produces 
nothing but thorfis and briers for those in his Majesty’s service ; forgetting 
that, with the exertion of the said fund, they have an equal indulgence 
when sent borne on^sick certifl<VBite — never denied when circumstances 
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demand it— and that, moreover, they have the advantage of retaining rank 
here, of exchanging while at home, or being allowed to join the dep6t 
when their leave expires ; while the Company's officers not only do not enjoy 
rank in this country, but must, at the expiration of their leave, either return 
to India, or throw up the service altogether, without pay o» allowance, unless 
they have served their full time, or in extreme cases. 

He further states, that Company’s officers, fron^ the expectation of 
lucrative appointments, can have money advanced to them on their ai-rival 
in India. 1 should bog to ask, from whom ? It may be so in Madras ; but 
that it is not so in Bengal, I, from personal experience, know, except at 
a very high rate of interest, and. granting a policy of life insurance,— even 
then as a very great favour, — which a subaltern's pay cannot afford. In 
fitting themselves out with camp equipage, &c., the Company's ofliccrs are 
at as great, if not greater expense than his Majesty's. The latter generally 
carry some of these with them, iJnowing what regiment they are to join, 
while the former arriVe quite unacquainted with wdiat is to be their destina- 
tion. Besides, Company s officers are obliged, from their constant liability 
to be dispatched in charge of treasure, &c,, to keep u]) these appendages, 
whereas his Majesty’s officers are never called on such duties, are therefore 
exempt from the above expense, and may be years in the counti 7 without 
requiring to purchase any ; thus having time to acquire the moans, without 
the tisk of involving themselves. I also think that the regularly constituted 
mess in his Majesty's service is of paramount advantage, by which the 
officers live at a more moderate rate, and enjoy many comforts, which those 

Company's service do not, by living in detached ppties. In Bengal, 
leen in barracks, occupying only one room, wanting also the conve- 
^he writer mentions. 

1^, however, agree with him, that, in accordance with the duties to 
be performed in India, a horse is absolutely necessary for officers in both 
services, and that the pay of a subaltern, in either army, cannot possibly 
afford him this indulgence, and at the same time to live comfortably. I 
perfectly coincide with him, that depriving an officer of adequate means, 
according to his rank, takes from his respect, no where more so than in 
India, and is assuredly detrimental to both services. 

I cannot accede to his proposal of uniting the armies under the name of 
“ Division Army of India," to be placed at the disposal of the Crown. 
They have always been, and, in my opinion, must remain, distinct. 
Were it otherwise, and officers allowed to exchange from the one service to 
the other, the native soldiers would be constantly liable to a change of com- 
manders, quite unacquainted with their language, habits, and customs, and 
not disposed to make allowance for their prejudices. A new order of things 
with that portion of his Majesty's army in the Kast must take place. They 
must be disjoined from that portion in Great Britain and the colonies, and 
permanently fixed in India, to enable them to hold staff appointments, to 
entitle them to the advantage of the funds and retiring allowances ; in short, 
they must become part and portion of the Company s army . The idea of 
exchanging from the foreign into the hoifle division, I think quite imprac- 
ticable ; — the confusion created in this way would be endless, and might 
ultimately terminate in the total defection of the native troops. Further- 
more, all patronage would he taken from the Company, disabling them from 
rewarding their old servants, and thrown into the Horse Guards, and we 
should see what use would be made of it. 

En passant, I may notice the letter from the Madras Presidency, of date 
1st December, 1 832. The writer seems to have sat down in a very irascible 
mood, without giving himself time to reflect on what he was to say. While 
officers in his Majesty’s service are, on the one hand, envious of those in the 
Company's service, and, on the other, look on them with poiitempt, it appears 
tome they make comparisons where none ought tc^be drawn, inste^id of 
comparing themselves with their more fortunate neighbours in their own 
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service. What is the cause of so many meritorious men in his Majesty's 
service linding themselves, at the end of twenty-four years, subalterns, 
having seen much fighting, with a Lieutenant-Colonel or Major at their 
head, who wous id school when they first put on the sword, and who, pro- 
bably, never heard a shot fired? It is the system of purchase and 
exchange. Take *away these, and allow every officer to acquire rank in 
tlieir I’espective regiments, things would then be dilTerent and complaints 
fewer. AVhatever his^suflerings were on mounting guai*d, I trust no personal 
animosity was burning within him against the more fortunate schoolboy. 
If so, had he first taken his tiffin, and, during his siesta, thought over the 
matter, he would have expressed himself in a very different spirit. He 
would have considered the manner how, and the means by which, promotion 
in his service is effected, and wohld have explained his present situation in 
milder terms. If the Company's s)stena of promotion is thought so well (d*, 
why not get it, or a better, if possible, ivf^opted at the Horse Guards, for 
there the c\il lies. Having passed some months in India with an otlicor in 
the same circumstances as the writer,-— a married man, with a family to 
boot, I*make every allowance for his teclings, and do think, in these limes 
of reform, something ought to be done for the relief of officers of so long- 
standing. 

This paper has spun out to a greater length than pitended, hut if you 
deem it worthy a place in your Journal, 1 shall feel obliged by your inert- 
ing it. 

I am, Sir, your obedient .servant, 

A SuBALTEKN, H . E. I. C. S., Oil Fuvl^^h, 

Edinburgh, 8th Aug. 1833. © 


Adjutants and Payfnasters of Reserve Companies, 

Mr. Editor, — It seems strange, that so little importance appears to have 
been attached hitherto to the situation of Adjutant of the Reserve compa- 
nies. This is, nevertheless, beyond, a doubt, the most important of all the 
subordinate situations in a regiment , both as regards the knowledge and 
upplicalioii necessary for the proper di.scharge of its duties, as likewise from 
the effect which the competency or otherwise of the individual who tills that 
situation is likely to hav(; upiin the futun^ condition of the regiment. 

By the present regulations all otiicors on appointment, and all recruits, 
arc attached to the Reserve companies for itie purposes of instruction, and it 
is expected that every individual who is sent from the Reserve to the Ser- 
vice companies shall be fulU conversant in all the duties and obligations 
attached to his situation. To attain this o])ject, it appears indispensable 
that the Adjutant, under whose inunediatc superintendence are, or ought to 
he, carried on, in con.slant succession, the original instruction and training 
of the entire materials of the regiment, should be, more particatlarl}', an 
officer not only of knowledge and experience, but also of superior temper and 
discretion. Such qualities are indeed suppo.sed to be essential to the Adju- 
tant of a regiment, that is of the Service companies ; but how much more 
simple is his task than (should be) that of his brother Adjutant with the 
Reserve ! The officers and men arc, or ought to he, sent out to him ready 
trained and formed, and neither the returns nor the details of information 
furnished by the Service companies are so numerous nor so complicated as 
those which are required from the Reserve ; and it will not l)c denied that 
an Adjutant ought to he fully master of these matters. Yet, although the 
Adjutant of the Service companies is, as he ought to be, permanent, the 
Adjutant of the Reserve from v»^hom so much more is expected, and on whom 
so much more in reality depends, is, by the interpretation which is put upon 
the present regulations, to be rerao\cd at the end of every two years, whether 
thero bo a c,>mpctent? officer to sflcceed him or not. The period named 
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might, indeed, be sufficient for a young officer, with application, to make 
himself acquainted with all the duties of an Adjutant; but what, in the 
meantime, becomes of the military education of those, of whom the Adjutant 
ought to have been, from the first, the competent instructor? With every 
disposition and the most unwearied zeal, it is impossible for the commanding 
officer of Reserve companies to do justice to the service, unless he has 
other assistance in training the raw materials of a regiment, than he can by 
any possibility obtain from a thoughtless and inexperienced youth, who, hav- 
ing joined a few months, and with scarcely the first rudiments in his hea^, is 
at once called upon to be Adjutant, perhaps even against his own wishes; 
or, if desiring the situation, his principal object is, most probably, to obtain 
for himself the allowance for a horse, the eare^ of exercising which supersedes 
entirely in his mind all concern for the inferior drudgery of drill and parade. 
The regulations, it is true, require that the Adjutant of the Reserv^e com- 
panies should be a Lieutenant, but that appears to have been partly a finan- 
cial arrangement, and at any rate has not been acted up to. 

Many more observations might be made on the inconsistency of the pre- 
sent method of filling up this appointment, which will readily occur to those 
who are acquainted with the service. The object of the existing regulation 
professes to be, plausibly enough, to enlarge the sphere of knowledge and 
instruction to young officers generally, but even this may be done at too 
great a sacrifice. The important duties of Adjutant must be neglected to a 
certain degree, while the young officer, even with the very best inclination, 
is learning his business, and when once he has learnt it, and begins to make 
hiijasplf useful, he is turned olF in order that the experiment may recom- 
menfe upon another ; who, perhaps, ha^ neither inclination nor capacity to 
prq/K,by the opportunity which is afforded him, and again, owing to his in- 
coifijfetftncy, matters of greater importance are neglected or lett altogether 
undone. Besides, the situation itself, in place of being looked up to by 
inferiors, as it ought, with respectful deference, becomes, when constantly 
filled by ignorance and inefficiency, the object only of contempt and derision. 

Similar remarks, though not to the same extent, but certainly as regards 
the greater complication of accounts and pay lists, are applicable to the situa- 
tion of Reserve Paymaster, wdth this material difference however, that the 
ultimate effects are not so likely to he prejudicial to the regiment, and that 
the inconvenience arising from the appointment of incompetent individuals, 
conseciueiit upon frequent change, will be felt principally by the War-office, 
and by the individuals themselves; and to the latter, their incompetency may 
be attended with ruin and loss of character. 

Being convinced of the mischief which does, and which must arise to the 
service from the present arrangement, particularly as regards the Adjutancy 
of the jyteserve companies, it becomes a duty to endeavour to call attention 
to the subject ; and in the hope that either a revision of the existing regula- 
tions, or, at least, an alteration in their application may speedily take place, 
I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient humble servant, 

l^ondon, Aug. 20th, 1833. A real Friend to the Service, 


Neglected Claims of Old Officers, 

Mr. Editor, — The general feeling of dissatisfaction among the old offi- 
cers of the army, and the frequent expression of those feelings which has 
appeared from time to time in your valuable and excellent publication and 
in other prints, induces me to beg the insertion of a few lines in your Journal, 
with a view of keeping the burning embers alive, and in the faint hope that 
some noble lord, in his place in Parliament, may at length bring the subject 
of our grievances before the House ; being of opinion, that urless it he done 
in this way, there is no hope left. If the old officers could be provided for 
ill a way to give general satisfaction without causing an^ additional expense 
to the nation, I cannot sec what objectidh there could to such an arrange- 
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ment ; for instance, if the report (I fear only a re^rt) that has gone the 
round of the papers 'was to be made good, — that of aUowing officers of a cer- 
tain standing in the service to accept the half-pay of the ranks above them, 
Government selling the commissions vacated, — I am convinced that at least 
one class of the old officers would feel grateful for such a consideration of 
their services, — 1 allude to the old lieutenants, than which it is admitted 
there is not a more, deserving class in the army, the greater number of them 
haaing toiled through the campaigns in the Peninsula, Stc. and many 
of them having shed their blood in assisting to raise a name for the British 
army that never will be surpassed. 

It is painful to the feelings of those grev-headed veterans to see young 
men (who were children, or pe‘/haps unbori>,^when the former were suffering 
every privation that men could endure in the late war) now placed over their 
heads, looking down upon them merely on account of their better fortune, 
and holding the services of the old subaltems in contempt. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

S^t. 14, 1833. Your most obedient Servant, 

A Subaltern of twenty-four years' standing. 

The neglect of the claims of old officers, contrasted with the favour shown to 
their junior comrades, forms, without disparagement to the actual merits of the latter, 
a crying evil, which it is high time to redress. Means of reduction and spoliation are 
investigated through the medium of committees or other official sources of inquiry : 
but it does uot appear to have occurred to the authorities, that there is a per eon4ra 
balance of justice due to the old soldier, which the country is bound, in the first 
instance, to discharge. It may be expedient to reduce — it may be proper to select— 
but it is imperative to be just.— K o. % 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The frequency and extent of plagiarism from our pages prompts us to 
appeal to those contemporaries who thus habitually or casually trespass upon 
our labours, for the very simple yet satisfactory equivalent, acknowledgment. 
It is obvious that nothing in literary pursuits can be more unfair or disin- 
genuous than the unacknowledged appropriation of that which costs both 
thought and money in no stinted measure. The quantity of original mat- 
ter exclusively presented to its readers by the United Service Journal is, at 
least, not inferior to that offered by any publication extant. We scrupu- 
lously avoid all cause of similar reproach on the part of our contemporaries, of 
whose good fellowship we are equally sensible and tenacious — feelings by no 
means impaired while we good-humouredly hold out this Happer to their 
justice. 

“ Nemo.’’ — The pamphlet in question has not yet “ met our eye,” Jbut we 
concur with our intelligent correspondent in the propriety of noticing it when 
an opportunity of doing so is afforded us. * 

Owing to a mis-direction. Captain B.’s letter has reached us too late for 
this month. 

Our friend Le C.'s packet has been safely delivered, and is destined for 
early use. 

According to E. C.'s desire, we have forwarded the MS. to the care of his 
agent, Mr. C. C., together with a communication, unavoidably delayed, from 
ourselves*. 4 

We cordially thank our Bengal correspondents, and shall find means to 
dissipate the misrepresentations complained of. 

We have been favoured with the papers of Mr. J. W. G., Mr. W. H., and 
Mr. G. F., which are respectively under consideration, with many others. 

€ 
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EDITOR^S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The recognition by his Majesty’s Ministers of Donna Maria, daughter 
of the ex-Einperor of Brazil, as Queen of Portugal, has been formally, 
though, it would appear, somewhat prematurely, announced by the 
British authorities at Lisbon. 

The youthful Princess having visited this cpuntry, and received theatten- 
■ tions due to her birth and sex, has since proceeded to Portugal. Her 
])retensions can alone be judged and decided by the Portuguese Nation. 

The Report of the Committee of Naval and Military Inquiry, 
moved for by Lord Ebrington, together with the Minutes of Evidence, 
has been printed. The Report itself, with the admirable Memorandum 
of the Duke of Wellington appended to it, is given under the proper 
head in our present Number. As the details of evidence and annexed 
memoranda of experienced officers form by far the most interesting por- 
tion of this important document, though much too voluminous for our 
limits, we shall take leave to analyse the whole, and offer, in our next, 
and subsequent Numbers, such comments as an impartial review of the 
state and prospects of the Service ma)^ suggest. 

The Great Powers of the Continent are wisely forming extensive 
Camps for the exercise and instruction of their Armies, upon the 
organisation and efficiency of which such important results to tlie 
peace and well-being of Europe at this moment depend. The Austrians 
assemble at Verona — the Prussians at Berlin — the Frencli at Com- 
pel gne and St. Omers ; the Governments of each and of every other 
independent Foreign State appearing alike desirous to elevate the morale^ 
complete the malerkly atid reward the services of their armed force. 
Meanwhile, the claims and composition of the British Army are 
confided to the discretion of a Parliamentary Committee, appointed to 
rake up pretexts for its reduction and degradation. 

A conflagration and revolt are said to have broken out simultaneously 
at Constantinople. The latter part of the report is discredited. 

The differences between Holland and Belgium seem to be farther 
than ever from adjustment ; ^nd have been, it is stated, referred, by at 
least one of the parties, to a Congress of the Northern Sovereigns, in- 
cluding the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the Kings of Prussia 
and Bavaria, who are represented to have met at Munchengratz. 

Marshal Bourmont having concentrated the Portuguese forces in the 
environs of Lisbon, made, on the 5th ult., a brisk reconnoissance on 
the intrenched lines of the invaders, posted in that city. Considerable 
spirit appears to have been displayed, and some loss incurred, on both 
sides. Similar incursions, apparently with a view to complete the in- 
vestment of the place, have been renewed on subsequent occasions, the 
Marshal remaining in occupation of the suburbs forming the outer belt 
ot' the fortified city. Dom Miguel occupied the Palace of Queluz. In 
this position, evidently favourable to the assailants^tCe belligerents will 
probably have recourse to negotiation, the results of which may restore 
peace and a settled government to Portugal. It is high time this 
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unnatural war should be compromised, or decided by force of arras 
between the parties themselves, hostilities having assumed a character 
of sanguinary ferocity, especially on the side of the Pedroites, unwonted 
in civilized warfare. A union of the Roses, in other words the marriage 
of Miguel and Maria (the young lady being actually nubile) presents the 
most politic and equitable mode of reconciling the domestic differences 
of }-he claimants, and averting further calamities from the fine country 
so long distracted by their contentions. The first step to this end must 
be tlie ejectment of Pedro, wlio is equally dangerous and odious to both 
parties. * 

“ Lisbon, September 3, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — As I had the honour to inform you on the 16th of August^ 
Saldanha was sent for to defend Lisl^on against Bourmont and Clouet. 
Saldanha, on his arrival with 3000 men, obbcrved that it was not only a 
blunder, but a shame on Dom Pedro, to believe that an experienced officer, 
as liourmont is, would ever march against Lisbon by the road of Villa 
Franca, where he might be crushed by a few troops, before his arrival at 
Sacavem. Count Villa Fldr was then ordered to fall back on the road 
leading from Loires to Campo Grande. Saldanha has ordered all the 
heights on the arc from Sacjivera, through Penha de Fran 9 a, Pallia Vfia, 
to the river of Alcantara, to be crowned with /leches and redans; and 
though a great deal of time bad been lost since the 25th of July, those 
works are already too strong to bo taken d'embUe. The people are now 
running to arms, for Saldanha is an old favourite with them. Dom Pedro 
plays the busy-body, sword in hand, though the Miguelitcs arc yet rather 
far, but no attention is paid to what he says. Bourmont was yesterday at 
Odivellas ; and two deserters of the First Gavalry assure us that he will try 
an attack as soon as his artillery may be at hand. 

The last decrees of Dom Pedro have rekindled some discouraged parti- 
sans of Dom Miguel. Indeed, if Dom Pedro is not a madman, it is im- 
possible to account for his panchant legislatif, that has only served to in- 
cense more and more the nobility and the clergy against him. There was 
already another baking of knight-commanders, ^c. &c. ; any shopman at 
Oporto got one ; so that it is not unfre(][uent to see a cash-keeper weigh- 
ing some pounds of cod-fish, decorated with a commendam. Sir John 
Cam])bell was taken prisoner at sea: some officers of cavalry, who had 
served under him during the Peninsular war, had thought themselves liound 
to protect him when he was landed ; otherwise, the people knowing him 
perfectly well, would have endeavoured to insult Jiim. 

All the army, excepting those few ofiicers under the influence of the two 
ministers, Xavier and Freire, are highly ottended at the idea of nfarrying 
Donna Maria with a relation of Buonaparte-* it will never da. Dom Pedro 
continues to intrigue and bribe to keep the regency, to obtain from the 
mack Cortes what he means to call a bill of indemnity for the ministers who 
assisted him in squandering th^ public money, with those who encouraged 
him, for a long time, in the cherished, though now reluctantly abandanedy 
plan of usurping the crown of his daughter. He indulged so much in this 
unnatural dream, that he banished an undaunted partisan of the charter 
and of the queen. Colonel Pizarro, for having maintained that Dom Pedro 
had no right to the regency. So that Colonel Pizarro was sentenced to 
death by Dom Miguel for having defended the rights of Dom Pedro, and 
proscribed by the constitutional Dom Pedro for pretending to assert the 
rights of Donna Maria to the crown, and those of the infanta, Donna Izabol 
Maria, to the regency, as it is enacted in the 12th article of the Charter. 
Such is the boasted liberalism of Dom Pedro ! He suspends the liberty of 
the press ; the law'vhat protects personal and individual security ; he exiles 

* This letter was received too late fur our last, and is of too old a date for insertion 
in our present Number, 
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those who call for the execution of the law ; and after all this, he says, 
“Now there is a free election; there the constitutional Cortes I” And, 
strange to say, the daily English press, that so warmly required a clause in 
the Irish Coercion Bill to suspend the effects of this bill during any 
general or partial election in that kingdom, seems to approve in Dom Pedro 
all violation of the Charter, or any scheme he may devise tb put down the 
constitutional principle and its partisans. The Marquis of Talmella, in 
spite of the loathful recommendations of Captain Hodges, is yet en attente, 
Senhor Caudido Xavier does not seem to intend, during Dorn Pedro's blind- 
ness, to give any preference in the treasure to any body else but his beloved 
Buonapartistes. Apropos : Captain Hodges, par un exces de galanterie, 
represents the Portuguese os OiSH of t^norants : it may be; but I 

think that a gentleman who knows not the technical language of his own 
IH’ofession ; who invents a battle at Almaraz ; who is always in a perpetual 
contradiction in speaking of his own^battalion ; who has discovered military 
talents in the M^^^rquis of Palmclla; who fancies that that nobleman was m 
the Peninsular war ; who praises the Count of Villa Flor at Souto Redondo, 
&c. ^c . ; that gentleman, Mr. Editor, is, in ray opinion, a very incompetent 
judge to pass so severe a sentence on the Portuguese officers. 

I remain, Sir, PoitTUJ£NSE. 


ANNALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 1807 

.Inly 1. The main body of the South American army broke up before sunrise, aiul joined 
Major-tieneral Gower before the commeuecinont of hif» march, about ele\en o’clock. Tin* army 
now coutinui'd its march for the villa j^e uf Rcduelion, a town about s('ven miles fiom Buenos Ayres, 
and two from the PlaU*. They u'aohed this jiosition ill tlie evelnnJ,^ ujiou >Nliich Lieiiteuant-Geiieral 
Wliiteloeke took his post for the nijjht close lo tlie town; whilst -General Gower, Avith tho 
.idAcince, pushed on two miles forward f. — yd. At sunriso the advaiiced-finard. \inder Major-tieneral 
Gower, got under arms and rnoAcd for the Chieo Pass j ; upon reaehiuf? it. and tindinjif no enemy on 
the opposite side of tlie i h er, the ford was instantly passed: the airiruouilioo wujr{,mu hcdoiifring to 
the Ii-po«ndeis heiti}? (Muied over ou men's shouldeis. lluviu}^ thus siumounfed wluit was 
<‘\}M’cti*d 1o pnu'o the most formidable ohstruetiou to their maieh, th<* brigades of Bng -Generals 
laimley and Graufurd ad\unced tow aids the iidge at the iiodhern oxtr(‘inity of which Buenos 
Ayres is situatetl §, 'I’liey soon gaiiunl the fo<it of th(‘ •Ising ground, and thence hastened ou to (ho 
(‘oiul de Miseiere, wheie a hall was called to wad tor the field picees, which were at some distance 
iu tlie i<‘ar. Not a Spaniard w'as in view: but their neighbourhood was kxui annouue»‘fl by a sudden 
di.s(harg«‘ of goipe and round-shot fiom guns placed in seveial paits of the open ground. The men, 
lor .1 moment, staggered at this nnexjK’cted all.ick,but in.stautly recovering themselves, not un instant 
was lost in obeying 15rigadiei-(k‘neial Craufurd’s orde.s to ejiarge. Witli Ihiee cheers they ad\uiiced 
■-maitly, in tlie form of a exvsceni, luniily sunouudiiig tlie ciiemy's guns, which were sckiu ahaudoued 
by the .S]).xmard.s, who, dismayed at this iiioAemeiit, fled in every direetiou. Tliosi* lining the liedges 
dispev'.ed witli the others, on seeing their aitiller), consisting often brass field pii*e<‘s .ind a howitzer, 
in th(* po^sessio^ of the assailants. Brig.adier (ieueral Graufurd eontinued the imisuil till he 
leached the heads of some of the streets of Buenos Ayres; wheie he formed, in expectation IJ of 
Brig.uliei-yeuerul (jower, who was hehiiul with Biigadiei-General Jiumley’s brigade. 'I'lio loss of the 
Uriiish in this aflair was but Irilliug, as the enemy’s artillery was diiected o\ei their heads. Brig., 
tiener.al (haufurd was employed in foni>jng his men, who, fiom the nature of the ground, and the 
siiddminess of the action, were in some confusion, when orders wme received from Majoi .General 

• (’’onlinued fiom page 131 

i The city of Buenos Ayres was now visilile fiom botl^ positions, and tended much to cheer tho 
sjiints of tlie men. 'J'he fires <if the Spaniaids un<h*r the town, a.s seen througli the daikiies.s ot the 
night, added to the eonllagralion of .some .ships burned on llu' liver to pievenl their falling into the 
hands of the English, prod ned a giand efi’eet. The enemy had withdrawn to the farther bank 
of the Tliochuello, which circled round so as to How both iu front of the English army and to extend 
behind the town. 

t About five miles distant on tlie RiochucUo liver. 

L On gaining it the eyes of the troop.s w^rre anxiously directed oviu’ the extensive plains they had 
pasMjd, iu expectation ofsCA'ing themseBes followed by the main body of the army under Lieutenant - 
General Whitelocke, but to their luoitiUcaliou they discoveied no appearanee of troops iu their 

'Hie light brigade bad moved ou so briskly s*fler attaining Un* ridge, y to leave tbc others at t 
eonsiderablo distance. Major-General Gower, theiefore, was at a lo^s to follow, and made repeatei 
iutiuiiies ufiei the light bligade, vvliose po.sition was, at last, poinuid out by an otlieer of tlie rill 
^ipH, as w ell as by the sound of the eannon and iniuskelry w llh w bieh it had bei n engaged. 

wii.'ii tlie first order w.as received it was dusk, e.ud l*'e Inig.wles of P*igadier-Generals Iiumle 
and Giaul’iu'il were foimed iu two lines, mid v\erc eximcling to advamy into the town, partienliul 
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Gower, to fall back to tho Coral, where he, the Mn^or-General, then was. At this position the troops 
lay on their arms, having pic(j[uets for the night at the head of the streets.— 3d. The main body, 
under Lieutenant-General VVliitelocke, joined in the morning, and the whole army was on this day 
assembled in front of the town, about a mile from the streets. Major-General Gower, by order of the 
Comniaiider-in-Chief, now sent an ofheer into the town with a Hag of truce and summons to Uio 
Spanish General, requiring the surrender of the place. To this proposal the Spaniards refused to 
listen, and the army passed the remainder of this and the following day (4th) in skirmishes, when 
many officers were killed and wounded. — 5th. About four o'clock the troops were under arms, and 
in different columns wci*^ formed at the heads of the streets, through w'hich they were to penetrate into 
Buenos Ayres*. Their disposition was as follows : — The 45th, under Lieut.-Coloiicl Guard ; the 6th 
dragoon guanls, under Lie\it.-Colonel Kington ; the light brigade, in two wings, under Briga'Iicr- 
General Craufurd and Lieut.-Colonel Pock ; the 88th regiment, in two wings, under Lieut -Colonel 
Duff and Major Vandeleur ; tlie 36th regiment, in two wings, under Lieut.-Colonel Byrne and 
Captain Cross ; 5th regiment in two wings, under* Lieut.-Colonel Davie and the Hoii. Major 
King ; 87th regiment, in two wings, umler Sir S. Auchmuty and Major Miller ; and 38th regiment, 
under l,ieut.-Colouel Nugent. Tlie 45th were dircchnl against the llesidentia, where they were to 
maintain themselves. Brigadier-General Crautnrd was to penetrate to the church of St. Domingo, 
and to take possession of that edifice, as also of the lA-igblwuriiig houst‘S, in conjunction with Lieut - 
Colonel Pack, wiio led the left wing of the light brigade, w'hich took its two 3-poundcrs along with 
it into the town. The 87tli w'ere ordered to move down the tw'o strt*ets to th<‘ right of El Hetiro ; and 
the 3^th, in single (Milumus, were to attack the buildings after turning the left of the town. The other 
columns were to penetrate to the river but they were provided with no instructions beyoufl that 
point. — On the right, the 45th, under Lieut -Colonel Guard, moved forw’ard at tlie appointed signal, 
in tW'o columns, each consisting of four companies. The Lieutenant Colonel eommaiidod the right 
wing himself, and the left was under tho dircelion of Mtijor Nicholls. Having proceeded about 
three-quarters of a mile, the columns m<*t. in consequence of the junction of the two roads which 
they had taken ; and Lieut.-Colonel Guanl. in conformity with his orders, W'as obliged to make a 
considerable detour to the right, so that he did not reach the Residentia, W'hich post he was directed 
to occupy, till a few minutes after the left wing, which he found engaged in breaking open the doors ; 
and after trifling loss, the colours of the regiment crowned this edifice. Some houses in the vicinity 
were also taken possession of by the troops. There being a considerable firing on the left, Lieut 


as some compames had been detached on the flanks with an apparent view of covering such a 
ma%omeut. Brigadier-General C.'raufurd, confident of its suecoss, desired the tjflicer who brought 
him directions to fall back, ami recinest Major-General Gower’s permission to puisne the enemy into 
the city ; but in answer be received a peremptoiy order to retire to the Coral. All the iufoimutiou 
afterwards olitained, jiroved, that tlie measure, if adopted, would have been crow'ned with complete 
.success, and have been attended with little, if any loss. The vexation of the troops theiefore, when 
oniered to retire, cjin scarcely be eonceiv'cd ; they retired, however, in silence to the Coral, about a 
mile and a half from the skirts of the town. * 

• It is necessary to describe the principal points gainst whicli the assault was directed, as well 
as the preparations made for the defence of the citj ; and in so doing we shall avail ourselves of 
the notes of an eyewitness. The streets of Buenos Ayres are i*ectangular, forming lots about 100 
Xmces square. It is situated on the Uio de la Plata, from which it is separated by a low uuoccu- 
jiied space of about 100 yards. In the centre of the town, on the face next the river, is tho castle, 
a square work, about 100 paces on tho exterior polygon, and flanked with small bastions. This 
fortress contains tlie residence of the governor and other spacious buildings. The great sipiai e 
separates the castle from the town, and is about 200 p.'ices in length and 100 in breiuUh. The south 
face contains the cathedral, a large edifice, with a lofty dome and ])arapet. All the houses in the 
neighbourhood are lofty, and surrounded with parapets almut four feet in height, w Inch eirnumslauees 
gave those in possession of the fuc<'s of the square a complete command over the castle. At tlie 
north-west anisic of the tow n, and close to ttie river, is another extensive opening, called La Planza 
<lc los Torres, in which stands K1 Rctiro, a spacious building erected for the exhibition of bull- lights. 
Between this edifice and the river are situated other large buildings of brick, which arc used for 
the purpose of an arsenal. El Rctiro is aiiout 1000 yavda from tho casth*. Eastw’urd of the great 
hquare is another open space, in wliich are barracks ; and nearly opjjosiite to them is tlie convent 
and church of .St. Domingo, the principal religious edifice in Buenos AvjeSj next to the cathedial. 
At the e.'vstern extremity of the town is an extensive structure called Residentia, and originally 
destined ftir an hosiutal. The city is two miles long, and one broad, the ground rising gradually 
from the river to its southern boundary ; ststliat the possession of the ridge and of El Retiro gives the 
command of the whole city. 'I'o xirotect Buenos Ayres, thus strong by itself, ordnance was placoil 
in tlie best manner for defending the streets leading from the ground occupied by the assailants. 
Trenches were cut in the piincipal streets near the great square, and cannon placed to flank them. 
Other pieces were mounted on the citadel to cover the approach by the river. Tne number of soldiers, 
populace, and slaves, thus employed in defending Uie interior of the city, wore reckoni^ at about 9000 
regulars, militia and volunteers, in some state of discipline, and 6000 in irregular companies. Of 
these, 6000 of the liest marksmen occupied the houses, in w'hich they were barricaded, and amply 
supplied with provisions and ammunition; 2000 occupied El Retiro, and the vicinity; while the 
others were distributed in the castle, to lx* employed as occasion should require. It was in the face 
of such precautions that 4500 British soldiers were ordered to enter the town by force of arms on the 
morning of the 5th J uly, 

+ Beyond this point they were not provided with instructions. None of them weremade acqmiinted 
with the means of communicating with the others, or to what jKiint to retreat in ease theyexperienct**! 
too povvei fill a resistance. The men w ere all anxious to move forw ard while darkness should cone eal 
their approach ; but the^enn was rising before some field- pieces in the centre gave the signal to 
advance : ui>on which, the dlilumns were imrftediatelyjmt in motion. Lieut-General Whitelockc and 
Major-General Gower remained with the centre of the army at the Coral do Miscrem. 
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Culonel Guard directed Major Nicholls to maintain himself in the Residentla*, and marclied at the 
liead of his grenadiers with the intention of reconnoitring the situation of Brigadier-General 
Craufurd’s brigade, and returning inimodiatcly to his post. In his progress, lie received orders 
fiom Brigadier-General Cranfurd to charge down the street with the grenadiers, supjiorted by the 
picquet. This was accordingly done, and for some time Lieut.-Coloncl Guard experienced no 
oiiposition, except from a heavy piece of ordnance placed at the upper end of the street. As he 
advanced, however, towards the centre of the town, he found the tops of the houses crowded with 
the enemy, who opened a smart tire of musketry upon him; and having gone ahoiit a mile, the 
increased fire rendered it extremely difficult to proceed, and he therefore llrew off his men into a 
street on tlie rigid f. Here, Brigadier-General Craufurd soon after arrived, with .several companies 
of light infantry and riflemen, together with a field-piece, ami took the command.— -The 6tli 
dragoon guards, under Lieut.-Colonel Kington, advanced m ith the other columns; hut the enemy 
soon opened their tire upon them, and tlie farther it proceeded the more heavy and destructive it 
became. Lieut.-Colonel Kington having received a severe pound in the leg, and (’aptain Burrell 

• being killed, the men Mere obliged to retire, leaving their commander in tlie bamls of the enemy, 
(.’apt. Davenport, on whom the command devolved, now took possession of a house in a very com- 
manding situation, and there maintained him^lf for tw'o tlays, till he received orders to evacuate 
and rejoin the army out of the town. — right wing of the light brigade, consisting of four ctmi- 
panies of the light battalion, and four of the 95th, making about 540 rank and file, under Brigadier- 
General Craufiird, moved down the street on the right of the church of St. Domingo: lie was 
directed to penetrate to the river, and there to occupy any of the high buildings as near as poSsible 
to the market-place. Tliis coluihii received the fire of several guns on the left flank, but not 
sufficient opposition to arrest its progres.s to the banks of the river. Here, on turning its left, it 
entered an open space, in which it Imeame dreadfully exposed to the fire of musketry from tlie 
neighbouring houses. The advanced party lost about half its number; and among the Mounded 
Ma.s tlie officer by M'hom it mms commanded. Tlic enemy’s lire increased, and a retrograde move- 
ment was deemed advisable; but the wounded mcic first collected under the shelter of a Mall, 
M hence they M’ere afterwards removed into the church of St. Domingo, M'luch now became the 
object of attack. It M'as about half an hour before an entrance could be forced, and which was at 
length effected by discharging a field-piece against the doors. The colours of the 'iUi, which were 
found decorating the interior of the edifice, Merc initantly taken down, and the Bifle coiqig Mith 
others of the column, liaving forced their way to the parapet, displayed them there. The Spaniards, 
who M’erc on tlie top of the building, retired to the summit of the dome, drawing after them the only 
ladder by M'hich they could befolloMcd. It was just before tliis that Brigadier-General Craufurd 
M a.s reinforced by tlie grenadier company of the 45Ui under I.ieutenunt-Colonel Guard. Tlie convent 
and cliurch of St. Domingo M'as situah'd \ery^ near to the main position of the enemy, who, aware of 
flu* importance of the post, advanced several strong corps against it. About tM’elve o’clock, a 
Spanish officer with a flag of truce approached the convent, charged witli a summons to surrender. 
Tins Mas jieremptorily rciccted by the Brigadier-General t. A numerous column soon advanced on 
the west side of tht* convent, apparently with the intculiou of taking a 3-pounder which was in tlie 
.street ; and which, from the narroM’uess of the entrance, could not Iw brought in, Brigadier-General 
(h-aulurd immediately ordered all the men of the Rifle corps to come doMn from the different 
situations in M'hieh they were placed on the upper parts of the building, and prepared to evacuate 
the post. MeauM’hile, the Spaniards being on the iioint of seizing the gun, M'ere attacked Mith the 
greuh'st intrepiility by Lieutenant-Colonel Guard, at the head of his grenadiers, and Major Trotter, 
M'itli a small party of light infantry. The enemy in the street gave M ay ; but the lire from the houses 
contiguous to the com cut was so destructive, that in a few moments about 40 of the 45tli legiment 
who led tlio attack M'ere killed $ or wounded. Seeing it was impossible to effect his retreat, Brig.- 
(ieneral Craufurd ordi’red the remainder of the detachment to return to the convent, M'liich he con- 
tinued to defend till near four o’clock jj, Mdicn he considered it expedient to surrimder. 

• After Lieutenant-Colonel Guard’s departure from the Uesidentia, the Spaniards made repeated 
attempts to recover that post, but Major aichoUs had so well disposed of part of his men on the tops 
of the buildings, and sallied out so omiortnnely with others, that he constanUy rejiulsed them ; -the 
British colours remaining flying on tne Uesidentia until it M as evacuated by the 4oth in consequence 
of the negotiation. . 

t Seeing Colonel Pack approacliing with a corps of the light battalion towards the church of St. 
Domingo, Lieut.-Colonel Guard consulted him on the pvaclicability of advancin^^ farther towards the 
square ; and was informed that it would be impossible to reach that point without sacrificing the 
greater part of his detachment. . . 

t Brigadier-General Craufurd had determined to take the first opportunity of extricating himself 
from a situation where he had reason to think it not advisable to remain ; and the best opportunity 
apiiearcd to be. when the enemy shotihl approach in considerable numbers in the streets, jus his men, 
when mixed with them, would probably b<‘ less exposed to the destructive fire from the surrounding 
lioiises, which were eoustaiitly receiving fresh supplies of men and ammunition, 

§ Major ’J’rotter, a brave and accomplished officer, was in the number of killed ; ho was pierced 
M'itii several balls, and his loss damped the spirits of the party in no slight degree. 

11 The firing by this time had ceased all around, and the Brigadier-Gteneml having waited eight 
hours without receiving succour or orders, conceived that the attack had generally failed. He, there- 

^ fore, called together tte field-officers of his wing, and after mature deliberation they conenrrod in 

* tfce expediency of a surrender. 


ITo be continued,] 
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CIRCULAR ON MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

(Circular.) Horse Guards^ 24th A.ug. 1833. 

His Majesty’s Government having signified to the General Commanding in Chief 
the King’s command, that until further orders corporal punishment may be applied 
to the following offences only, I have the honour to express Lord Hill’s desire that 
you guide yourself accordingly, taking care that except in the instances herein speci- 
fied 3ie said punishment shall on no account be inflicted.* — 1. For mutiny, iiisuboidi 
nation, and violence, or using or offering violence to superior officers. — 2. Drunken- 
ness on duty. — 3. Sale of, or making away with artns, ammunition, accoutrements, 
or necessaries, stealing from comrades, or other disgraceful conduct. It will doubt- 
less occur to you that the object of these instructions is not to render tlie infliction 
of corporal punishment for the fuhire more frequent or more certain than it is at pre- 
sent, even in the cases to which it is now to be restricted ; hut, on the contrary, that 
the intention is to restrain it as much as mqy be possible to do so with safety to the 
discipline of the army. By Command, 

(Signed) J. MACDONALD, Adjutant-General. 

Supposed Circular to the Half- Pay » 

Thk customary letter having been addressed in two or three instances to Ilalf-pay 
Officers liable to be called upon to commute their half-pay, found its way into the 
papers under the exaggerated designation of a Circular to all officers on the 
Half pay of the Army — a measure never contemplated by the authorities concerned. 

ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

REPORT from the Select Conmdttee \jf the Home of Commons on Army and Navy 

Appointments.— -Ordered hy the House of Commons to he printed^ \2thAuff. 1833. 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Kstalilishment of the Gar- 
risons j into every branch of pay and emolument of all General and Staff Officers 
in the Army, both at home and abroad, and into the emoluments of naval officers 
holding the appointments of Vice and Rear-Admirals of the United Kingdom, and 
of Generals and Colonels of Marines ; and to report their opinion whether anj^ or 
what reduction or alteration can he mcede in them, without detriment to the efficiency 
of the public service, or to the just reward of professional merit, and to whom the 
Return of the names of the several persons holding the offices of Governors and 
Deputy, and Lieutenant-Governors was referred ; and who were empowered to report 
the minutes of evidence taken before them : — Have considered the matters referred to 
them, and have agreed upon the following Report. 

Your Committee, in the discharge of the duties prescribed to them, have divided the 
subjects of their inquiry under the following heads: — 

I. The Garrison EstHblishmcnts at Home and Abroad. 

II. The Pay and Allowances of General Officers holding the situations of Colonels 

of Regiments. . # 

HI. The Pay and Emoluments of other General and Staff Officers. 

IV. The Appointments of the Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral of England, and of 
ilie Generals and Colonels of Marines. 

I. 

Of the precise origin of the Hony Garrisons the Committee have no accurate ac- 
count ; but the first record* of the regular establishment of those in England is dated 
in 1683-4, and of those in Scotland in 1708, immediately after the Union, at which 
periods, and for some time after, the several officers borne upon the establishment 
appear to have been resident in their respective garrisons, and to have had the com- 
mand of certain unregirnental companies, chiefly of invalids employed to do duty 
there.” How soon the governorships, or any other of these garrison appointments, 
became non-efficient, or at what time permanent non-residence wms permitted, is not 
known, but it seems clear that they have long been held on their present footing, that 
their emoluments have been in general rather diminished than increased since their 
original formation, atid that their whole number is smaller than it was in 1792. 

Of the Irish Garrisons there is no detailed record previous to the Union with Ireland^ 
frofh which period have continueil with little or no change, except the reduction 
or abolition from time to time of sonie of the non-effective appointments connected 
with themf. 


App. vi., p. 320, 21, 


f App. vi., p. 329, 30. 
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Of the Governments of Foreign Garrisons, there are only four where permanent 
non-resiilence is permitted, St. John’s and Placentia in Newfoundland, and Quebec 
and Annapolis in Nova Scotia ; but the lust of these is always held by the Governor 
of Nova Scotia, and the emoluments form a regular ]mrt of the salary of that ofBcer*. 

After fully considering the question of the Non-effective Garrison Appointments, 
with the opinions expressed in favour of their continuance by some of the most dis- 
tiiiguished military authorities, and particularly by the Duke of Wellingtonf , who, in a 
Memorandum upon the military governnoents, which is appended to this report, brings 
briefly but powerfully into view the whole constitution of the ilritish army, and t;he 
circumstances of its officers, the Committee are still of opinion that upon the principle 
repeatedly laid down by Parliament, that all sinecure offices ought to be abolished, no 
garrison appointments should in future be made where no efficient military duty is 
performed ; but as the officers now holfling such appointments appear for the most 
^ part justly entitled to the rewards of their profession by their long military services, or 
their distinguished merits during a period of unparalleled exertion on the part of the 
army, and of unexampled gkiry acquired to the country by the achievements of that 
arm}^, the Committee do not recommend the withdrawal of the salaries to the prejudice 
of the existing interests of any of those officers. 

It hiis already been stated that the number of Garrison Appointments was gr-jater 
in 1792 than at present, and that the pay and emoluments attached to them have 
been rather diminished than augmented since 1718. The Committee, therefore, taking 
into consideration the great increase of the army since that time, and the claims of so 
many of its members on the gratitude of the country, cannot propose the abolition of 
these appointments, which for more than a century have been at the disposal of the 
Crown, without suggesting some other plan of military rewards in their stead. With 
this view they recommend that the King should be empowered to grant ‘‘ rewards 
for distinguished services in the army,” in a manner similar to that recognised by 
Parliament in the vole for Good Services” in the Ordnance estimates, subject to the 
following conditions : — * 

1st. That the grant to he made to his Majesty for this purpose shall not exceed 
15,000/. a year, and that all rents or feu duties, or any other revenues at present 
attached to any of the garrisons, shall be added to the above 15,0004, making alto- 
gether a sum of about 18,0004 a year, and being a reduction of about 12,0004 a year 
on the present amount of the Home Garrison Appointments, 

2d. That as these become vacant, the King shall name an officer or officers to a 
reward or rewards for <listinguished services, not* exceeding the amount of three-fifths 
of the emoluments of the vacant appointment, until the whole of such grants dnd pen- 
sions shall have been brought within the amount of 18,0004 a year. 

3d. That the name and services of every officer appointed to receive these reivards 
shall be inserted in the first army estimates after his appointment, and that the distri- 
bution of them shall, during peace, be confined to officers on unattached or half-pay, 
with the exception of those whose pre-eminently distinguished services may with 
propriety exempt them from all rules. 

From a return], laid before the Committee, it appears that .several Garrison Appoint- 
ments are held by persons altogether unconnected with either the militaiy or naval 
service, aqd, in some instances, enjoying lucrative emoluments from civil employments. 
The Committee consider this a violation of the object for which such appointments 
were established, and a nusapplicali«n of the public money, and they therefore recom- 
mend that wherever garrison appointments are held by such persons, whether resident 
or not, the sums voted for their salaries should be omitted in all future estimates, 
unless any special grounds can be stated for thei^ continuance, on the score of the 
duties performed, or of the particular circumstances of the individuals holding them. 

The emoluments from “ Tithes of Corn” in Guernsey, and those from The 
King’s Revenue ” in Jersey, now appropriated to the non-resident governors of those 
islands, ought, in the ojuiiion of the Committee, on future vacancies to be applied to 
pay the salaries of the general officers resident and commanding there, and to defray 
the whole cost of their garrison establishments ; and they beg to recommend to his 
Majesty’s government, tliat his Majesty may be advised to use his gracious pleasure 
for carrying such an arrangement into effect. 

They likewise feel bound to notice, as a fit object for similar regulation hereafter, 
^the very large income now received by the Governor of Gibraltar from the revenues of 
tifkt place. 

. 1 . 41 - - — * 

• Sir J. Kempt, 2828, 35, 6, 9. f App. i., p. 273 to 78, J T, Evidence, p. 2 to 41. 
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n a<ldition to ihe Garrisons, the chief branches of permanent emolaments to General 
Officers are the colonelcies of 106 ref'iments of infantry and twenty<three of cavalry, 
besides three of Foot Guards and three of Horse Guards, the whole of which are 
detailed in the following statement, to which is also attached an estimate of the 
saving to be effected if the suggestions of the Committee should be adopted 





Proposed Charge. 

1 


Saving. 



Present 












(Charge. 


Immediate. 

Prospective. 

Immediate. 

Prospective. 

Ist Lifo Guanls : — 

£ s. 

d. 


d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

Pay of Colonel 

617 9 

2 

1,800 0 

0 

1,800 0 

0 






Allowance in lieu of emolum.. 

1,200 0 

0 

— 


— 








1.817 9 

2 

1,800 0 

0 

1,800 0 

0 

17 

9 

2 

17 9 

2 

2d Life Guards and Horse Guards 




#— - 



— 













.34 18 

4 

34 18 

4 

1st Dragoon Guards : — 












Pay of Colonel .... 

599 4 

2 

1.100 0 

0 

1,000 0 

0 






Non •'effective allowances . 

20 0 

0 

— 


— 







Pay of w'arrant men . • . 

389 6 

s' 

— 


— 







(Nothing allowance, effectives 

1,925 12 

6 

1,925 12 

6 

1,925 12 

6 






Do. do. non-effoctives . . 

244 14 

0 

— 


— 








3,17S 17 

4 

3,025 12 

6 

2,925 12 

6 






Assumetl cost of clothing . . 

1.457 7 

6 

1.457 7 

6 

1,457 7 

6 







1,721 9 

10 

1,568 5 

0 

1,468 5 

0 

153 

4 10 

253 4 10 

2d Dragoon Guards : — 


— 




— 






Pay of Colonel .... 

599 4 

2 

1.000 0 

0 

900 0 

0 






Non-effective allow’ances . 

20 0 

0 












Pay of warrant men . . . 

292 0 

0 

^ ■■■■■ ■ ■! 1 


— 







Clothing allowance, effectives. 

1,452 12 

6 

1,452 12 

6 

1 1,452 12 

6 






Do. do. nou-effectiv<‘s . . 

183 10 

6 

— 


1 








2,547 7 

2 

2,452 12 

6 

2,352 12 

6 






Assumed cost of clothing « 

1,097 2 

6 

1,097 2 

6 

1,097 2 

6 







1,4.50 5 

8 

1,355 10 

0 

1,255 10 

0 

91 

14 

J3 

194 14 

8 

Seventeen other regiments of like 


— 


— 


— 













1,610 

9 

4 

1,610 9 

4 

A Regimciil of Cavalry in India ; 










i Pay of Colonel .... 

599 4 

2 

1.000 0 

0 

900 0 

0 






p Non-effective allowances • . 

20 0 

0 

— — 









mPay of warrant men . . • 

433 0 

0 

— 


— 







^ Clothing allowance, effectives. 

3,213 16 

9 

3,213 16 

9 

3,213 16 

9 






[ Do. do. non effectives . 

331 9 

3 












Extra allowance for wear and 












tear of accoutrements . . 

828 1 

1 

— 


— 








5,430 11 

3 

4,213 16 

9 

4,113 16 

9 






Assumed cost of clothing 

2,597 0 

0 

2,597 0 

0 

2,597 0 

0 







2,833 11 

3 

1,616 16 


1,516 16 

9 

1.216 14 

0 

1,316 14 

6 

Three other regiments of like 




1 








number and charge. 



i 


3,650 

3 

6 

3,950 3 

6 

Grenadier Guards ; — 




• 






Pay of Colonel .... 

667 12 11 

667 12 11 

1,200 0 

0 






Pay of warrant men , . . 

271 2 10 

271 2 

10 









Clothing allowance, effectives 

8,949 13 

6 

8,949 13 

6 

8,939 13 

6 






Do. do. non-effectives . , . 

1.182 S 

6i 

1,182 8 

6 








Do. do. drummers & hautlmys 

112 4 

6 

172 4 

6 

— 








11,243 2 

4 

11,243 2 

4 

10,149 13 

6 






Assomed cost of clothing . 

7.U)9 U 

0 

7.109 11 

0 

7,109 U 

0 







4,133 11 

4I 

4,133 11 

4 

3,040 2 

6 




1.093 8 10 

CdldBhPBaitt Guards :*~ 












Pay of'Cdlonel . • • . 

1 667 12 11 

1.000 0 

0 

1.000 0 

0 






Pay ofwammtmen . . . 

166 17 

1 



— — 







Clothiaf aUowancor effectives 

5,510 7 

1 

5.510 7 

1 

5,510 7 

1 






Do. do. non-effectives . . 

727 12 11 











Do. do. drummers & hautboys 

172 4 

6 

— 


— 








7,S44 14 

7 

6,610 7 

1 

6,510 7 

1 




« 


Assumed cost of clotli^ # ' 

4,376 7 

0 

4.875 7 

0 

4,375 7 

0 







2,869 7 


1 2,13j 0 ) 

2,133 0 

► 1 

734 

7 

6 

734 7 

6 
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Present 

Proposed Charge. 

Savtttf. 


Ohargo. 

Immediate. 

Prospective. 

Immediate, 

PtMpectivd. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

Fusilppr Guards as thcCuldstrcam. 




734 7 6 

734 7 6 

1st Rogt. of Infantry, 2 batts. 




Pay of Colonel .... 

410 12 6 

600 0 0 

600 0 0 



Non-efTective allowances , . 

20 0 0 

— 

— 

• 


Pay of warrant men . , . 

;i65 0 0 




* 

Clothing allowance, effectives . 

4,372 14 4 

4,372 14 4 

4,372 14 4 




5,168 6 10 

4.972 14 4 

4.872 14 4 



Assumed cost of clothing . 

3.35G 9 4 

3,356 9 4 

3,336 9 4 




I,8U 17 6 

1,616 5 0 

1,516 5 0 

103 12 6 

195 12 0 

2(1 Regiment of Foot, 1 batt. 






Pay of Colonel .... 

410 12 6 

600 0 0 

500 0 0 



Non-eff(‘ctivp allowance . . 

20 0 0 

* — — — 




Pay of warrant men . . . 

182 10 0 


■ 



Clothing allowanee, effectives. 

2,186 7 2 

2,186 7 2 

2,186 7 2 




2.799 9 8 

2,786 7 2 

2.686 7 2 


% 

As3um(*d cost of clothing . . 

1.678 4 8 

1,678 4 8 

1.678 4 8 



80 other battalions of like numl)er 






and charge. 

1,121 5 0 

1,108 2 6 

1,908 2 6 

13 2 6 

113 2 C 





1,050 0 0 

9.050 0 0 

Pay of (Colonel . . . , 

iio i 2 6 

600 0 6 

500 0 0 

Non-cffective allowance . . 

20 0 0 

- 

— 



Pay of warrant men . . * 

182 10 0 

— — 1 




Clothing allowance, effectives . 

2,219 8 8 

2,219 8 8 

2,219 8 8 




2,832 U 2 

2,819 8 8 

2,719 8 8 



Assumed cost of clothing , 

1,717 17 0 

l,7iri7 0 

1.717 17 0 




1,114 14 2 

1,101 U 8 

1,001 11 8 

13 2 6 

113 2 6 

19 other Uegts. in India of like 






iinmbevs and charge. 




249 7 C 


1st VVe.st India Regiment 





Vhiy of Colonel .... 

410 12 6 

574 17 6 

500 0 0 



Pay of Warrant men , , . 

164 6 0 

— - 

. 



(^(jthing allowance . . , 

1,983 2 10 

1 .983 2 10 

1,983 2 10 




2,558 0 4 

2,5.58 0 4 

2,483 2 10 



Assumed cost of clothing . . 

1,477 18 10 

1,477 18 10 

1,477 18 10 




1,030 1 6 

l.OSO 1 6 

1,005 4 0 


74 17 C 

2d WVst India Regiment 






Pay of (kdonel .... 

410 12 6 

693 2 6 

500 0 0 



Pay of wui rant men . . . 

182 10 0 



... ■ 



Chothing allow ance . . , 

2,953 15 6 

2,953 15 6 

2,953 15 6 




3,.546 18 0 

3,546 18 0 

3,453 15 6| 



Assumed cost of clothing , , 

2,266 9 2 

2,266 9 2 

2,266 -9 2j 




1,280 3 10 

1,280 8 10 

1,187 6 4 


93 2 6 

Ceylon Corps ; — 






Pay of Colom*! .... 

410 Ifi 0 

576 12 6 

— 



Noh-effeetive allowance . . 

20 0 0 

— ■ 

-■ — 



Pay of waiTant men . . . 

14G 0 0 

— 

— 



Allow, in lieu of clothing emol. 

365 0 0 

365 0 0 

— 




911 12 6 

941 12 13 



Q11 10 n 

Malta Fencnbles : — 



is 0 

Pay of Colonel .... 

410 12 6 

485 7 6 




Non-effective allowance • • 

20 0 0 

— — 

— — 



Pay of warrant men . . . 

54 15 0 

— 

— — 



Allow, in lieu of clothing emol. 

365 0 0 

365 0 0 

— 



Proposed imme. Saving 
I^Toposod prosp# Sthvinjj 

850 .7 6 

850 7 6 

— 

9.767 14 4 

890 7 6 




25.321 3 2 




1 t 1 


the Clothing of the Army, the Committee hare gone into a long and minute ex- 
amination, with the view of ascertaining whether it can be pJadW on any better 'and 
more economical footing. * 


U. S, JouRN, No. 59. Oct. 1833. 
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It is shown by documents* and evidence before them that the present system has 
existed ever since the formation of a regular army in this country j that it has been 
the subject of frequent inquirieii by Commuteei of this house and parliamentary commis- 
sions, and that the colonels of the regiments have regularly drawn from it, for the last 
century, nearly the same proportion of their emoluments as at present. In the report 
of a Committee ofathis house, which sat in the year 1746, the amount of off-reckonings 
for a regiment of infantry, on an average of ten years to 1740, is stated to be 2,173/. ; 
in the present year the amount is 2,186/. ; the colonePs profit at both periods, on an 
average, between 500/. and GOO/. 

It further appears that the wholesome cautions and checks by which the supply of 
clothing by the colonels has been accompanied have invariably secured the comfort and 
satisfaction of the soldier, and the complete efficiency of this branch of the public service f . 

The Committee are not, therefore, prepared to suggest any change in this long-esta- 
blished system, which although it may at first appear anomalous, and to involve the 
objectionable principle of giving profit to the colonels out of monies ostensibly voved for 
another purpose, secures the responsibility of those officers for the just and punctual 
distribution of clothing to the different re^nients, dispersed as they are throiigli- 
oul various and distant colonics, and which at the same time protects the public from, 
the losses to which they would be exposed by the accumulation of stores of this de- 
scription, supplied under the management of Public Boards, from extensive establish- 
ments, superannuation allowances to those who conduct them, and from that multi- 
plicity of accounts which a transfer of the charge of this supply from those in whom it 
IS now vested into any other hands must inevitably produce. 

As, however, it seems that an additional cost is imposed on the colonels of regiments 
in their contracts with their clothiers, owing to the money not being paid to colonels 
for clothing till after it is delivered to the soldiers on distant statiousj, the Committee 
recommend to the consideration of Government some arrangement by which the off- 
reckonings might be issued at an earlier period, so as to reduce the rate of interest 
now charged by the clothier, and thervby effect a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of the allowance made by the public to the colonel. 

The Committee are of opinion that all profits under tlie head of non-effective allow- 
ances for warrant men ought henceforth to cease ; but as the effect of abolishing these 
allowances in the infantry would be to reduce the annual profits of the colonels by 
about 200/. a year, they recommend that the regimental pay (which is no greater now 
than it was in the reign of Queen Anne) should be raised to GOO/, a year to all exist- 
ing colonels (which, added to the profits from off-reckonings on the effective forci*, 
would leave their wliole emoluments at nearly their present amount) ; but that the 
pay should be reduced to 500/. to those who shall hereafter succeed them, making 
the whole pay and allowances of a regiment of infantry of the line nut less than 1000/. 
a year. 

The pay and off-reckoning for warrant men and hautboyis, which were abolished in 
the line by act of 1783, and the warrant of 1828, having been retained in the Foot 
Guards and in the cavalry, the application of the same rule to those corps will effect a 
much gi eater reduction in the emoluments of their colonels, viz., in the 1st Foot 
Guards about 1600/., in the Coldstream and .Third about 1060/., in the 1st Dragoon 
Guards about 650/., and in all other regiments of cavalry about 47 0/. The Cpmmittee, 
therefore, recommend that the pay of the several colonels should he increased as 
follows : — 

III the 1st regiment of Guards to 1200/. In the Coldstream and 3d Guards to 
1000/. In the l&t Dragoon Guards to 1100/. for the present colonel, and to 1000/. 
fur those who may succeed him ; and in all other cavalry regiments to 1000/. for the 
present, and to 900/. for future colonels ; making the whole pay and emoluments of 
the colonel of the 1st Guards not less than 3000/. a year; of those of the Coldstream 
and 3d Guards not less than 2000/. ; of the Ist Dragoon Guards about 1560/., and of 
other regiments of cavalry about 1350/. each; and effecting a saving to^the public of 
about 1090/. on the Ist, and of about 730/. on each of the other regiments of Guards; 
and in the cavalry an immediate saving of about 150/, on the 1st Dragoon Guards, 
and of about 90/. on all other regiments, with a further prospective saving of 100/. a 
year on each. 

* Sir A. Hope’s Letter to Lord Hill, App. iii. 

f Evidence of Sir Donkin, 400 to 412 ; Letters of General Officers, App. ii. iik 
I Evidence of Mr«*Pearse, 615 to 521, aud 549 to 561 ; of Mr. Hebbert, 638 : 
(Letter and List of Fricft) of Mr# Stejlbens^ 901, 902 ; Mr* Dolau, 101 1 to 1017 * 
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The Committee ore of opinion , that in consideration of the great and gloriotia mili- 
tary services of the Duke of Wellington, an exemption should take place in his person 
from the o|)eration of this rule, and that no change should be made m the emoluments 
of the 1 st Guards so lung as his Grace shall continue to hold the colonelcy of that 
regiment. 

In the regiments of Horse Guards, and Life Guards, where theoif*reckoning8 and 
other allowances have been commuted, the Committee recommend that the Colonels 
should receive an annual sum of 1800Z. (being a small diminution of their present 
legimental income) in lieu of pay and all other emoluments. * , 

The Committee are also of opinion that the extra allowance of about 800/. to Colonels 
of cavalry in India, for wear and tear of accoutrements, ought to be discontinued. 

In the amount of the pay hnd emoluments of the colonels of the two West India 
regiments, and of the Ceylon corps ainf Malta Fencibles, the Committee do not recom- 
mend any immediate alteration, but that the two former should hereafter undergo a 
similar reduction to the infantry of the line, and that as the two latter corps are not 
cluthed by their colonels, and are from t|ieir constitution and the nature of their ser- 
vice wholly independent of any connexion with those officers, the colonelcies of them 
should be abolished on future vacancies. 

Should the reductions aliuve recommended take place, they will produce an iyime- 
diate saving on the allowance of Colonels of regiments of about 9700/. a year, and of 
about 15,500/. more as vacancies of regiments occur. 

III. 

The Staff Pay of General Officers has undergone no change since 1685, and it is a 
fact worthy of notice, that those who fought at Waterloo received just the same rate 
of ])ay as those at Mmdeii and Blenheim*. The Committee therefore certainly cannot 
propose any reduction on this head, nor are they prepared to suggest any in the 
iiutnber of the staff employed at home or abroad, which appears already to have 
undergone a considerable reform, as it is stated in evidence that 103 persons at a 
charge of above 27,000/. werij reduced between the years 1828 and 1830. With 
respect tp the allowances of General Officers, serving as Governors of Colonies, the 
evidencef which the Committee have heard leads them to doubt whether, in some 
install ces, reduction has not been carried too far, which must assuredly be the case if 
the officers so employed cannot suitably maintain the dignity of their stations without 
injury to their private fortunes, and if the Government are thereby limited in their 
means of selecting the fittest persons for the discharge of those important trusts. 

Ill connexion with these colonial appointments the Committee desire to notice the 
heavy fees attached to some of them, and indeed to other military appointments also ; 
and us it appears that all the fees formerly payable on appointments and promotions 
ill the Navy have been recently abolished, they beg strongly to urge the propriety of ^ 
placing both services in this respect on the same footing. ^ 

In the Staff at Head -Quarters (comprising six officers with the rank of general, five 
of whom are colonels of regiments), though the Committee do not feel competent to 
lay down any specific plan of reduction, and though it would appear from the evidence^ 
of those who have had considerable experience of its duties, that the existing establish- 
ment is not more than sufficient for their execution, they cannot avoid adverting to 
the opiniens} of the two last Secretaries at War on that head, and calling on the 
Government to consider whether a diminution may not be effected without detriment 
to the public service in the rank, numbers, and emoluments of this large and expen- 
sive portion of the home staff. 

They are also of opinion that if these, and indeed all other staff situations at home and 
abroad, except that of the Commander>iu Chief and his personal staff, were generally 
subjected to a change of holders every four or five years, whilst the honours and 
emoluments of the army would thereby oe more widely diffused, and meritorious ser- 
vices more amply rewarded, the country would, at the same time, gain a greater 
number of officers thus better qualified by experience for situations of trust and 
command. 

It appears that by the King^s warrant of the 8th of August, 1814, large additiona 


* Evidence of Lord FitzRoy Somerset, 1998, 1999. 
f Evidence of Lord FitzRoy Somerset and of Mr. Collin, 2573* 

Evidence of Loid FitzRoy Somerset, 2003 to 2000; Sir W. Qordoii| 2099, at 


. Sir John Macdonald, 2287| et seq. to the end of his ^vidsuw. 
§ Svidenca of Sir J. Hobhousa and Sir li. rornaU* * 


seq., 
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were authorized to be made to the pay of general officers, and, that, owing to a mis- 
taken liberality, this warrant was indiscriminately applied to those who had been 
reduced, or had retired on half-pay before the last war, and who would not have been 
enabled to establish a claim to the increased rate of half-pay, granted by warrant of 
the same date to officers of other ranks reduced at the close of the war in 1814, or 
placed on half-pay pwing to wounds or infirmities acquired in service’" ; that if this 
warrant had not been cancelled in 1818, a further charge to the public would have 
been incurred of about 300,000/., and that 39 of those officersf are now receiving such 
addition to their pay, at an excess of no less than 15,622/. beyond what they received 
previously to the issue of that warrant, and beyond what they would have been en- 
titled to, if their services had been subjected to the same test as those of other officers 
of the army, to whom the increase of pay was given, on the special ground of merito- 
rious service in the war immediately preceding the date of the warranty. 

The Committee are of opinion that this increase of pay to those officers, though it 
seems to have been sanctioned at the time by the general concurrence of the House of 
Commons, was not justified by any good grounds of public expediency, and that it 
ought now to bo discontinued. They, therefore, recommend that those ofiicers should 
revert again to their former rates of half-pay, subject to such exceptions as the Go- 
vernment, with the assistance of the Commander-in-Chief, may think it just to 
make; on a due examination and liberal consideration of the circumstances of the 
parties whose income may be so reduced, or of the efficient services of any of the 
generals included in this list ; but that they shall have the option of selling out of 
the army at the regulation price of their unattached full-pay commissions, wherever, 
in the opinion of the Secretary-at-War, such sale shall not, from the age or health of 
the parties, be injurious to the public interest. 

In suggesting the above reductions in the pay and emoluments of general officers, 
the Committee cannot forbear noticing the scanty provision of those unattached major- 
generals who, under the i)re8cnt regulations, receive only the pay of their last regi- 
mental rankj. Considering the great pecuniary sacrifices in the purchase of commis- 
sions as well as the length of service to which officers are subject before they can 
attain to be major-generals, the Committee arc of opinion that the emoluments of that 
rank ought not to be less than 400/. a year, and as it could be made up to that amount 
at an annual charge of somewhat under 7000/., they venture to recommend that it 
should be so increased immediately to all those who receive no other public emolu- 
ments, subject to such exceptions in this respect as may appear justified by distin- 
guished 8ervice||. «» 

But they must desire, at the same time, to call the attention of the Government to the 
large number of General Officers now on the list, and to express their anxious hope that 
no addition will be made to it except upon very strong grounds of public necessity. 

The Committee cannot close the military branch of their inquiry, without stating 
the favourable impression which they have derived from it as to the general economy 
and management of the army. They would have ]>eeii happy if, m the performance 
of the duty intrusted to them, they could have effected any greater saving to the 
public ; but taking into view the peculiar circumstances of our military service, us 
pointed out in various, parts of the evidence, and particularly by the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the Memorandum already referred to ; and taking also into view the fact, that 
whilst the salaries and emoluments of most branches of the civil service have consider- 
ably increased since 1792, those of the superior tfficers of the army are, with few 
exceptions, the same as they were a century ago ; they hope, that in the alterations 
which they have recommended, they will be found on the whole to have carried the 
principle of reduction as far as they could, “ without detriment to the efficiency of the 
public service, or to the just reward bf professional merit.” 

IV. 

Of the Appointments in the Navy which have been referred to the Committee, those 
of Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral of England, and Lieutenant-General and Major- 
Qeneral of Marines, are held by flag-officers, and those of Colonels of Marines by 
post captains. 

Their salaries amount altogether to 6910/. 1 6r. 8«/., subject, however, except the two 

♦ Evidence of Mr. Collin, p. 2483, and List, p. 21 1? —— 

t Evidence of Lord FitzRoy Somerset, 1577. 

i Evidence of Mr. Collin, p. 212. * 

§ Duke of Wellington’s Memorandum j Lord FitzRoySomerset, 1609, 1610. 1611; 
Sir W. Gordon, 2191, ‘ || Mr. Collin, 2557 to 2571. 
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first, to a deduction of the half-pay of the officers holding ihenii whereby the net 
receipt is reduced to 4565L 14« * 

There being no na\al appointments analogous to the governorships of garrisons or 
colonelcies of regiments, these are the only professional honours or emolumeotsi un- 
connected with active duties, at the^ disposal of the Crown, for the reward of distin* 
guished merit in the naval service. 

The two first are venerable from their antiquity, and still more so from the names of 
those who have held them. They are distinctions immediately connected with the naval 
service, and have always been reckoned among the highest pAfessional honours to 
which a naval officer could aspire. * 

The Committee, therefore, recommend that the situations of Vice-Admiral and 
Rear-Admiral of England should remain on their present footing, the whole emolu- 
ments of both being together less than *800/. a year. 

They do not, however, consider, that the same Reasons exist for keeping up the 
Generals and Colonels of Marines, but that they may with propriety be a\)oU8hed as 
they severally become vacant. In recoipmending this, however, they feel bound iu 
justice to propose, that a sum ijqual in amount to the salaries of these appointments 
should be continued at the disposal of the Crown, for the reward of distinguished 
naval and marine services, subject to the same condition as the grant proposed to be 
made for the like purpose to the army, and that all pensions so granted should be 
tenable with the half-pay of the officer holding them. 

The Committee beg leave, in conclusion, to express their anxious hope that no 
addition to the number of Flag-Officers in the Navy, anymore than to that of General 
Officers ill the Army, will in future be made, except upon very strong grounds of public 
necessity. 

12th August, 1833. ■ «— ■ 

The following individuals constituted the Committee : — 

Lord Viscount Kbrington, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Henry Har- 
(linge, Mr. Abercromby, Sir Ronald Ferguson, Sir Alexander Hope, Mr. Wilbraham, 
Sir John Wrottesley, The O'Connor Don, Sir John Byng, Mr. Bonham Carter, 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. Morgan O’Connell, Mr. Hedworth Lambton, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Williams Wynn, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Pendarves, Mr. Hume, 
Colonel Davies, Mr. Fazakerley, Colonel Mabeiley, Sir John Sebright, Mr, Hawes, 
Mr. Carew, Admiral Fleming, Mr. Richard Oswald. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO LORD HILL. 

Strathfieldsayc, March 7. 

In order to elucidate the question of the military Governments, it is necessary to 
consider the constitution of the British army, the establishments and mode of promo- 
tion of its Officers, particularly to the higher ranks, and the amount of their pay. I 
should wish to compare the real pay and establishments of Officers of the British 
army with the pay and establishments of Officers of other armies, and with the pay 
and establishments of the British navy ; but I have not by me the means of stating 
accurately the amount of either of the latter. 

The British army is one of which the officers obtain their commissions by purchase 
up to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel inclusive. This practice is so general as to be 
almost universal. It extends to at least three-fourths of all the officers appointed to 
fill commissions ; and it w ould be universal i£ the King did not claim the right to 
dispose of the commission of an officer who is promoted without purchase, or who dies 
or is killed in his service ; which commissions such officers, in three-fourths of the 
instances, had previously purchased. 

The detailed effect of 1 his purchase of commissions upon the payment of all officers 
for their service will be shown presently. It is obvious that in calculating the remu- 
neration which any officer receives for his service, the amount of the interest which he 
loses upon the sum paid as the price of his commission must be taken into the 
account ; it is a direct deduction from the pay of the officer. This fact must never be 
lost sight of ; and it will be of great importance in the comparison between the 
amount of the pay and allowances of the officers of the British army and those of 
foreign armies, and those of the corresponding ranks of the British navy. 

The promotion of an officer by purchase cannot be made ajfer the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel ; after having attained that rank, officers of the British army are usually 


♦ Evidence of Mr. Barrow, 208C, and Return, p. 256. 
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promoted by brevet, or being made Aidei.de-cBinp to the King, to the rank, but not 

to the pay, of Colonel, Major-General, Lieut.-General, General, Field- Marshal. 

No pay is attached to any of those ranks, according^ to the ordinary regulations of 
the service, unless the officer holding such rank should be appointed by his Majesty 
to be Colonel of a Regiment. In that case he has the pay of a Colonel, and the 
advantages derived from the contract to clothe and equip the regiment of which the 
Colonel holds the command. 

At the close of the late war there was a deviation from the ordinary regulations, 
and in June, 1814, it ^as settled that Generals were to have pay as such, amountmg-— 

9, d. 

Per diem, to . • • • • . 1 18 0 

Lieutenant-Generals • • • • 1 12 6 

Major-Generals . • • «15 0 

But in February, 1818, this raid of pay was restricted to 120 General Officers, at , 
11 . 5s. each per diem. 

The General Officers removed from reginjeutal commissions in the Foot Guards 
were to be allowed as follows : — 

From being regimental Lieut.-Colonel, per annum • . • • £800 

First Major Ist Regiment 900 

First Major Coldstream and 3d Regiment • • • • • 800 

Other Majors 700 

Senior Captains of Battalions . • • • • . .550 

Other Captains 500 

This was altered by a subsequent warrant ; and General Officers promoted from com- 
missions in the Foot Guards now receive — 

Regimental Lieut.-Colonel, per annum . • . • • £600 

Regimental Major ..••*••• 550 

Regimental Captains and Lieut.-Colonels ..... 400 

If Colonels or General Officers of the army are specially employed on the staff, 
they are paid the staff allowances of such employment so long as they are so em- 
ployed. Excepting the Colonels of regiments, and the 120 General Officers, who 
receive each 456/. per annum, and certain General Officers removed from their regi- 
mental commissions in the Foot Guards, there is no officer of the rank of Colonel, or 
of the different grades of General Officers, who receives any allowance excepting the 
half-pay or full-pay of the regimental commission of Lieut.-Colonel, or of the la.st 
regimental commission which he held previous to his promotion ; which commission 
of Lieut.-Colonel or other he purchased in three instances out of four. 

It must not be supposed that promotion of the Officers of the army by purchase is 
merely an abuse unauthorized and unknown to authority. It has prevailed, it is believed, 
since the wars of the Revolution *. The prices of commissions have been repeatedly 
regulated by his Majesty’s orders; the last regulation was issued in the year 1821. 
In point of fact, the promotion of the Officers of the army by purchase is a 
saving of expense to the public, and highly beneficial to the service, although it falls 
severely upon individuals. 

It is not the practice of the Officers at the head of the army to refuse to those 
desiring it the permission to sell their commissions which they have purchased ; and 
many retire and are satisfied to live upon the interest of the purchase-money of their 
commissions, or upon an annuity, without other provision or reward for their ser-^ 
vices, having possibly^ lost their health in their King’s service, and being no lunger* 
able to render the active and energetic services required from an Officer of the British 
army in all climates and situations. 

^ Neither is it the practice of the Officers at the head of the army to refuse permis- 
sion to sell their commissions to those under the rank of Colonels of regiments, who 
have served for twenty years, although they have not purchased their commissions. 

These Officers would probably be bereft of all means of subsistence upon their retire- 
ment from the service, rendered necessary by their advanced age or their loss of health. 
They would endeavour to remain in (and could not be removed from their situa- 
tions in the service) rather than expose themselves to want. 

The permission to sell their commissions to younger, more active, healthy, and 
energetic and better qualified men relieves the service from a burden, at the same 
time that it throws none upon the state in the shape of remuneration, reward, or 
provision for men worn out by the length and arduous nature of the services 
quired from all BritiA pfficers. 

* Not so; purchase commenced in the reign of Charles IL, and has continued 
since. 
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It is the promotion hy purchase which brings into the senrico men of fortune and 
education — men who have some connexion with the interests and fortunes of the 
country, besides the commission which they hold from his Majesty. It is this cir- 
cumstance which exempts the British army from the character of being a mercenary 
army/’ and has rendered its employment, for nearly a century and a half, not only not 
inconsistent with the constitutional privileges of the country, but safe and beneficial. 

On the other hand, an examination ot‘ the detailed operatioh of the system of 
promotion by purchase, or the remuneration intended to be given by the public to 
the Officers of the army for their service, will show that thoye who purchase their 
commissions, which are certainly three-fourths of the whole number, receive but»Uttle 
fur their service besides the honour of serving the King. 

The following is a statement of the annual pay * of the Officers of the Cavalry 
and Infantry of the British Army. • 


Bank. 

Annual 

l*ay. 

» 

Regulated Pur- 
chase- Money. 

Interest 

thereon. 

Net 

Reward. 

Cavalry. 

£ 

V. 

d. 

£ 8 


d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

rf. 

Lieut.- Colonel 

419 

12 

0 

6175 

0 

0 

247 

0 

0 

172 


0 

Major .............. 

354 

7 

1 

4575 

0 

0 

183 

0 

0 

171 

5 

0 

Captain • . . . 

2G6 

2 

11 

t,3225 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

137 

8 

0 

Lieutenant 

164 

5 

0 

1190 

0 

0 

47 

10 

0 

116 

15 

0 

Cornet 

146 

5 

0 

840 

0 

0 

33 

10 

0 

102 

15 

0 

Infantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel 

310 

5 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

130 

5 

0 

Major 

242 

0 

0 

3200 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

Captain 

191 

12 

0 

1800 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

119 

12 

0 

Lieutenant 

115 

12 

0 

700 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

87 

12 

0 

Ensign 

95 

16 

0 

450 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

77 

16 

0 


The Foot Guards having been the object of special regulation, the price of their 
commission and their pay is here stated : 


Rank. 

Annual 

Pay. 

Regulated Pur- 
chase-Money. 

Interest 

ihuruou. 

Net 

Rewiu-d. 

Lieut.-Colonel ....... 

£ 8. d. 
563 3 9 
494 15 0 
282 17 6 
133 16 8 
100 7 6 

£ 8. d. 
9000 0 0 
8300 0 0 
4800 0 0 
2000 0 0 
1200 0 0 

£ 8. d, 
360 0 0 
332 0 0 
192 0 0 
80 0 0 
48 0 0 

£ 8. d. 
203 3 9 
162 15 0 

90 17 6 
47 16 8 
52 7 0 

Major 

Capt. and Lieut.-Col. . . 
Lieut, and Captain . . . 
Lieutenant 



The second column states thtf regulated price of the commission of each rank. 

The third the interest upon that sum, calculated at four per cent. 

The fourth column shows the net annual reward of service of each rank, after 
deducting the interest of the purchase money. 

Besides these sums, the Field Officers and’Captains (Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
Foot Guards) receive certain allowances from the stock purse. 

It must be observed, that the loss in column three is not the only one to which the* 
Officer who has purchased is, or his friends are, liable. 

He is besides liable to the loss of the whole purchase-money for his commission, if 
he should be promoted to be Colonel of a regiment ; to receive 1/. 0^. per diem as a 
Major-General under the regulation of 1818 j or if an Officer of the Foot Guards, 
he should be promoted to be a Major-General, be removed from his regiment, and 


* In making out this statement, the allowance for paying a company, repair of 
arms, mess allowance (fifty guineas a year), to the actual commanding officer of the 
regiment, are not included. They do no more than provide for the charges j and 
do not belong, some of them, to the officer not present mth his regiment. 

The above two notes are, it is presumed, inserted by authority of the Com- 
mittee.— Eo. 
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receive the allowance under the warrant applicable to that branch of the service ; or 
his friends will lose the purchase-money if the Officer should die or be killed in his 
Majesty’s service. 

Let us now see in what manner this system of promotion by purchase affects the 
situation of the General Officers in his Majesty’s service. 

Of these there arp456) besides the Generals of the Marine Forces and of the corps of 
Artillery and Engineers, in which the system of promotion by purchase does not exist. 

Of these 456 General Officers there are 138 who are Colonels of regiments, to whose 
situation 1 will advert presently ; 120 receive 1/. bu. per diem., or 456/. 5s. per annum. 
The* others, 198 in number, receive either the allowance under the warrant appli- 
cable to the Foot Guards, or their pay or half-pay as Lieutenant-Colonels of cavalry 
or infantry, or as holding any otlier regimental commission when promoted by brevet 
to be Major-Generals. 

1 will suppose them all to be Liev.tenant-Colonels of cavalry or infantry. 

Those who receive 456/. 5s. if they served in the cavalry, paid fur their commis- 
sions 6175/., of which sum the interest at 4 per cent, is 247/. They therefore now 
receive a net 209/. ba. for their service. 

If they served in the infantry of the line, they paid for their commissions 4,500/., 
of which sum the interest at 4 per cent, is 180/. They receive as a reward for their 
servicdl 276/. per annum. 

The General Officers who were regimental Lieutenant- Colonels of the regiments 
of Foot Guards receive, under the warrant as General Officers, 600/. per annum. 

They paid for their commissions 9000/., whidi sum, at 4 per cent, interest, would 
produce 300/. — consequently these Officers receive 240/. per annum for their services. 

Those who were Regimental Majors of the Foot Guards paid for their comiiiissiuns 
8300/., of which the interest at 4 per cent, is 332/. They receive under the warrant 
550/. — consequently the net reward of their services is 219/. per annum. 

Tho.se who were Captains and Lieutenant* Colonels of the Foot-Guards receive 
400/. per annum as General-Officers. They paid for their commissions as Captains 
(Lieut.-Colonels) in the Guards, 4,800/., of which sum the interest at 4 per cent, 
is 192/. ; consequently, they receive 208/. per annum as the reward of their services. 

Those General-Officers who were Lieutenant-Colonels of cavalry, and paid for their 
commissions 6175/., of which sum the interest at 4 per cent, amounts to 247/., receive 
172/. 13«. per annum as the reward for their services. 

Those who were Lieutenant- Colonels of regiments of infantry, and who paid 4500/. 
for their commissions, of which sum the iuterest, at 4 per cent., is 180/. receive as 
the reward of their service 135/. ba, 

1 believe that, according to the regulations and practice of the service, those General- 
Officers who receive only the pay of Lieutenant-Colonels of cavalry or infantry might 
l)e permitted to sell their commissions, and io retire altogether frum the service, and be 
succeeded by officers unattached, notwithstanding that this arrangement would burden 
the public with the payment of an annuity to a young man instead of to an old one. 

But those 120 General-Officers who receive 456/. 5**. per annum, and who have paid 
6175/. for their commissions in the cavalry, or 45U0/. for their commissions in the 
infantry, and the regimental Lieutenant-Colonels of the Foot-Guards, who receive 
600/. per annum, and have paid 9000/* for their commission.s, and the regimeutal 
Majors of the Foot-Guards, who have paid 8300/. for their commissions, and receive 
.500/. per annum, and the regimental Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of the Guards, 
who have paid 4800/. for their commissions, and receive 400/. per annum, cannot retire 
from the service by sale of their commissions. 

They receive from the public an annuity for which they have sacrificed a capital 
larger than any that could be requiredTrom them, either by the public or any annuity 
office, for the same annuity. 

I now come to the 138 General Officers who are Colonels of regiments of cavalry or 
of infantry. 

These are the favoured of the service. 

The Colonels of regiments of cavalry receive about 1400/. per annum, including 
their jiay, 499/. 4s. as Colonels ; the overplus being the profits of the contract for 
clothing and equipping their several regiments. 

Those who are Colonels of regiments of infantry receive about 1100/. per annum, 
including their pay, as Colonels, 410/. 12s. 6d. per annum ; the overplus being the 
profits on the contract for clothing and equipping the regiments of which they are « 
severally Colonels. • 

But let it be considered Row the Officets stand. 

They have purchased their commissions, those of the qavalry for 6175/., those of the 
infantry for 4500/., those of the Foot Guards for still lar^^er sums. 
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Being Colonels of regiments, they cannot be allowed to Mil out 5 their money is 
sunk in the service, and lost to them and their families for ever. 

An officer can scarcely attain the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel under from twelve to 
tv\enty years* service; and he then pays 6175/. or 4500/. for his commission. 

He will serve from fourteen to twenty years more before he shall be promoted to be 
Colonel of a regiment, and to receive this advantage of 1460/. or 1 106/. ner annum. 

Putting out of the question the advances which he shall have made for his com- 
missions in the service till he shall have attained the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel, it is 
surely reasonable to consider of his pecuniary sacrihces from the ^noment at which he 
shall have attained that rank by purchase till he is appointed Colonel of a regiment 

I will suppose the length of the period to be twenty years, the price paid for the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy to be 6175/., and the interest of money to be, as it was hereto- 
fore, 5 per cent. • 

• Supposing the Lieutenant-Colonel to live upon hil pay, as he must have done, the 
purchase-money would have doubled iu fourteen years, and it would be nearly half 
more at the end of twenty years. * 

Thus, then, this officer is rewarded at the termination of from thirty to thirty-five 
years* service with the command of a regiment of cavalry, which gives him a life- 
annuity of 1400/. per annum, for which he has made the sacrifice of 15,000/. ^ 

A Colonel of infantry of the line, having purchased his Lieutenant- Colonelcy for 
4500/. having lived upon his pay, upon similar calculations, has sacrificed 12, .500/.; 
and the appointment of Colonel of a regiment of infantry will give him an annuity for 
his life of 1100/. jier annum. 

It may be said that officers are promoted to be Colonels of regiments in a shorter 
period of time than twenty years. Some may be ; others are a longer period. Twent;^ 
years from the date of the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel is about the average. 

But there is another view of the subject which ought to be taken into consideration, 
— the case of officers who pay more than the regulated price for their commissions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, of whom there have been hundreds of instances. 

The writer of this paper knows of one who paid 6000 guineas for his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy of a regiment of infantry. He received the Order of the Bath (which is now 
the Grand Cross) before he was promoted to be Colonel of a regiment of infantry of 
the line at the end of twelve years after his promotion to be_ Lieutenant-Colonel. 
During that time he served upon his pay. 

He surely is entitled to carry to the account of the sacrifices which he made in order 
to render his service the accumulation on the purchase-money of his commission of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, at least, till he was promoted to be Colonel of a regiment. 

If he had been promoted to be Lieutenant-Colonel without purchase, as he might 
have been, in his Majesty’s Army, or as he would have been in any other service, or 
as lie would have been in the corresponding rank in the Navy, and had equally lived 
ii])on the pay of his rank, he would have had in his pocket the purchase- money of his 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and the accumulation of interest upon that sum, at the moment 
he was promoted to be a Colonel of a regiment. 

But supposing the reward of this officer’s service to be 1 100/. per annum, it is ob- 
vious that he had paid 6000 guineas twelve years before j and, even if nothing else is 
taken in^ci^consideratioii, it will be admitted that the reward, even in this most favoured 
case, was not extravagant, considering what is given in other services, in the British 
Navy, and the rewards for exertioifti and service in other professions. 

It may be supposed that the profits of the Colonels of regiments of cavalry and 
infantry have been understated. No such intention exists. The folly of any mis- 
rejiresentation upon such a subject is obvious. 

It is much more probable that the profits will be overstated by those who think 
the army overpaid for their services; at least till the time shall come when it may be 
thought expedient to alter the mode of paying the C'olonels of regiments, and of sup- 
plying the army with its clothing and equipments as a measure of economy. 

I will not now advert to this scheme further than to request those who consider of 
it to advert to the increase of the expense of the two regiments of Life Guards, since 
they have been clothed and equipped under the superintendence of the War Office, 
instead of by contract with the Colonels of those regiments. 

Having now discussed the constitution of the British Army, the nature of the pro- 
B motion of its officers, and their ordinary jiay and rewards, it is desirable to advert to 
*Nrtiat their service really is. 

From the moment at which the officer enters his MajesK’s •service, till he attains 
the rank of General Officer, he must be p/epared to serve in all climates, in all 
seasons, in all situations, and under every possible difficulty and disadvantage. 
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There is no peace or repose for him, excepting that some powerful party in the 
State should think that his seririces can be dispensed with, in which case he will be 
put upon half-pay. While thus serving he must perform all the duties required from him. 

He must be in turns gaoler, police officer, magistrate, judge, and jury. Whether in 
peace or in war, in the transport in charge of convicts, or acting as a magistrate, or 
sitting in jiidgnuieDt, or as a juryman, or engaged in the more immediate and more 
active duties of his profession in the field, either against the internal rebel or the 
foreign enemy, he must never make a mistake, he must never cease to be the Officer 
and the Gentleman cheerful, obedient, subordinate to his superiors, yet maintaining 
discipline, and securing the affection and attachment of his inferiors, and of soldiers 
placed under his command, upon his scanty allowances ; so small in some instances 
(that of the Lieutenants and Ensigns of the three Regiments of Foot Guards as one) 
as not to be sufficient to pay for his lodgings. ' 

This officer has but little hopemf promotion, unless he can furchase it ; nor of rest 
nor relief from his exertions, if he should-obtain it, as long as he has health and 
strength to serve. 

When he attains the rank of a General Officer, he must be qualified to fill the post 
of Governor of a province. He must manage a Legislature ; he must perform the 
most difficult and arduous functions of government which can be entrusted to any 
subject, if he means to be a candidate for the situation of Colonel of a regiment. 

If stationed in the neighbouring part of the United Kingdom (and even in Eng- 
land), the General Officer must take upon liimself, and must be qualified by educa- 
tion, prudence, and other qualities, to perform the duty of the Lord Lieutenant of a 
county, of several counties, to correspond with the Magistrates, to superintend and 
direct their exertions. 

Surely men with such qualities, and so employed, cannot be allowed to believe that 
the Legislature is unmindful of their services, and that their Sovereign is at this mo- 
ment to be deprived of the means of rewarding those services, which his Majesty and 
his predecessors have so long enjoyed. 

There is nothing so easy as to give any institution an unpopular name, and then to 
run it down and abolish it. Accordingly the military governments are called sine- 
cures. The fact is, that there are many of them essentially necessary to the service ; 
and that if these situations were abolished to-morrow, and the obnoxious individuals 
who now enjoy the advantage of the income allotted to these situations were deprived 
of that income, it would be found necessary to appoint others to perform the same 
duties, probably at an increased expense. 

It is positively the fact that these Governments, whether necessary or not for the 
performance of the military service of the country, are held by those officers of the 
service who have most distinguished themselves in the late wars, as the reward of 
thinr services. Tills is the case, it is believed, without exception. 

There are about thirty of these governments, and the General commanding the 
forces has determined, that till there shall be another occasion for calling upon the 
service of the army in the field against the enemy, he will not recommend that a General 
Officer, who is Colonel of a regiment, should be appointed to a Government. 

It may be contended, and it is true, that the Officers of the army have shared in booty 
and prizes, and that there have been other rewards for distinguished serv^es besides 
the commissions of Colonel of regiments and the conferring of Governments. 

The distribution of booty or prize has not exteobled to many ; it is not so common 
in the army as it is in the navy, and in most instances has done no more than afford 
the means of purchasing promotion. 

During the late war, many Officers of the army, as well as of the navy, having 
performed distinguished services, add having been raised by the King to the dignity 
of a peerage, his Majesty was enabled by Parliament to provide for them, so as that 
they might support that dignity ; and it is beyond a doubt, that Parliament will never 
fail to consider of the faithful and zealous services of those against the enemy of 
their country whom his Majesty may think proper thus to reward. 

But these men are extraordinary instances of great services, performed during a 
long series of years, in a most arduous war. 

That which is under consideration is, whether the King is to be deprived of the power 
of rewarding, in the way long practised in the service, thirty Officers, at an expense com- 
paratively trifiing, and that instead thereof his Majesty should be under the necessity ,, 
of seeking the sanction of Parliament previous to his conferring such rewards. 

It is needless to pc int out the evil consequences which would attend this novel 
mode of proceeding, as Veil to the oritiy as to the King, to his soryants, and to the 
constitution of the eountry. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

[Where two placet are mentioned, the lAst*named Is that at which the Beserve Companies of 
the Beglmenta are etatloned.] 


let Life Gaarde — Knlghtebridge. 

Sid ditto—Honnslow. 

Royal Horse Guards — Regent’s Park, 
let Dragoon Guards— Brighton. 

Sd ditto — Nottingham. 

3d do.— Birmingham* 

4th do. — Cahir. 

6th do. — Dublin, 
fith do. — Dundalk. 

7th do.— Baiiincollig. 

Ist Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. ♦ 

* 3d do — Ipsnrich. 

4tli do. — Bombay. 

6th do. — Edinburgh. 

7th Hussars — Hamilton. 

8th do. — Gloucester. 

9th Lancers — Longford. 

10th Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal. 

12th Lancers — Manchester. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madraf. 

14th do.— Dublin. 

1.5th Hussars— Cork. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Windsor. 

Grenadier Guards [1st batt.] — Windsor. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Westminster. 

Do. [3d battalion] — Tower. 

Coldstream Guards [Ist bait.] — Portman St. 
Do. [2d battalion] — King’s Meivs. 

Scotch Fusilier Guards [1st batt.] — Knights- 
bridge. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

Ist Foot [ist battalion] — St. Lucia } Stirling. 
Do. f2d battalion] — Glasgow. 

2d do. — Bombay j Chatham. 

3d do. — Bengal j Chatham. 

4th do.— New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do. — Gibraltar; Templemore. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Portsmouth. 

8th do. — Jamaica; Stockport. 

9th do. — Mauritius ; Fermoy. 

10th do. — Corfu ; Devonport. 

11th do. — Zante; Brecon. 

12th do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.— Athlone. 

15th do. — Montreal ; Carlisle. 

16th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

18th do. — Manchester. 

19th do.-^Trinidad ; Sunderland. 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

2 Ist do.— Chatham ; ord. by Detach. IN) N. b. 
22ddo.— Jamaica ; Plymouth. [Wales. 

23d do.— Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do,— Montreal ; Tynemouth. 

25th do. — Demerara ; Berwick. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27 th do. — Enniskillen. 

28th do. — Limerick. 

29th do.— Mauritius ; Spike Island, 
doth do.— Galway. 

Slst do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

32d do. — Quebec ; Templemore. 

33d do.— Weedon. ^ 

34th do.— New Brunswick ; Drogheda. 

35th do.— Blackburn. 

36tb do.— Antigua; Templemore. 

37ihdo. — Jamaica; Nenagh. 

A. 8 8th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

^*69th do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Canterbury. 


4lst Foot — Madras ; Chatham. 

42d do.— Malta; Greeslapr. 

43d do. — Waterford. 

44th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

46th do.— Canterbury. 

47th do. — Mullingar. 

48th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

49th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do.— Chatham ; ordered by detachments 
to New South Wales. 

5lst dor-Corfu ; Gosport. 

52d do. — Belfast. 

ft3d do. — Gibraltar; Hull. 

54th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

55th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do. — Jamaica; Kinsale. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58th do. — Ceylon ; Buttevant. 

59th do. — Dublin. 

60th do. [1st battalion] — Gibraltar j Limerick. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

6 Ist do. — Ceylon; Cork. 

62d do. — Madras; Chatham. 

63d do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

64th do.* — Fermoy ; Mullingar. 

65th do — Barbadoes ; Limerick. 

66th do. — Kingston, U. C.; Plymouth. 

67th do. — Harbadoes ; Limerick. 

6Hth do. — Newry. 

69th do. — St. Vincent ; Templemore. 

70th do.—Cork ; ordered to Cape of G. Hope. 
71st do.— Bermuda j Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Perth. 

73d do. — Malta ; Jersey. 

74th do.— Dublin. 

73th do. — Cape of Good Hope; Bristol. 

76th do. — Buttevant ; to rel.93d at Barbadoes. 
77th do.f— Jamaica j Tralee. 

78lh do.— Ceylon ; Paisley. 

7ihh do. — York, Upper Canada ; Dundee* 

80lh do.— Naas. 

Slst do. — Birr. 

82d do.— Edinburgh. 

83d do.— Dublin. 

84th do.— Jamaica; Gosport. 

85th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

86th do. — Berbice; Portsmouth. 

S7th do. — Mauritius; Devonport. 

88th do. — Corfu ; Sbeerncss. 

89th do. — Cork. 

90th do. — Kilkenny. 

9l8t do.— Fermoy. 

92d do. — Fermoy ; Londonder.; ord. for Gibral. 
93d do.f- — Barliadoes ; Aberdeen. 

9 till do.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

95th do. — Cortii; Chatham. 

96th do. — HalifuXf N. S. ; Sheerness. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Youghal. 

98th do.— Cape of Good Hope ; Plymouth. 

99tft do. — Mauritius ; Dublin ; ordered to E.I. 
Rifle Brigade [ist battalion]— Halifax* N. S. ; 
Chatham. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Corfu ; Dover. 

Royal StafiT Corps — Hythe. 

colonial corps. 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providence. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone. ’ 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies— 
Newfoundland. 

Royal Malta FenciVes— Malta. 


* To relieve 77th at Jamaica. 


1 77th and 93d to return to England early in 1834. 



PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Libutenant. 
A. Lethart. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. ' 

\ i Out-pension of 

John ilson («) , IIos. 

George Price Ditto, 


Commanders. 


Gtorce K. Mimdy Favourite. 

George A. Saiutliill Donegal. 

John M'Causland lUiigdcne. 


Sir Wm, Dickson, Halt Orestes. 


Lieutenants. 

R. F. King Favourite. 

W.iltcr Tol)y Do. 

C, 11. Hamilton Cnuzcr. 

T. V. Anson Spartiate. 

G. G. Miall Forrester. 

T. Young Coast Guard. 

Matthew Dixon Ocean. 

Hon.Kciili Stewart (sup.). .Asia. 

E. St. Legcr Cannon Vestal 

Thos. Mitchell (6) Aihna. 

Henry Kellett Do. 

Maximin Arriudell (sup.) . . Do. 

W. Arlett Raven. 

E. Grey Algerine. 

Edmund Wilson ACtna. 

G. P. Trounsell I^hiost Guard/» 

J. T. Paulson Spartiate. 

^ ( Flag . -Lie ut. to Com. - 

G, St, Vincent King ^ at Sheernoss. 


Masters. 


G. L. Bradley Forrester. 

John Sheppard A2tna. 

J.Aylen Castor. 


Surgeons. 

-m... 1 ^ (Island of As- 

Thus, Mitclicll (^0 I rcnsion« 


J. S. Snayne Ocean. 

James IJroMn, M.D ACtiia. 

P. Muvtyn Favourite. 


Assistant Surgeons. 


David Jardine Ocean. , 

Robert Gordon Do. 

Geo. Douk S^wy, packet. 

David Millar Aitna. 

W'm. Graham Raven. 

W’m. Hobbs Favourite. 

Pursers. 

James Scott Ocean. 

Henry Price Altna. 

Geo. Cole Favourite. 

Chaplains. 

Rev. G. R. Le>v©n Britannia. 

Rev. J. M. Edwards Ocean. 

§. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Second Lieutenant. 
James Piers. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

(’aptain. 

C. A. Whiting Ocean. 


First-Lieutenants. 

Tlios. Fynmore Asia. 

E A. P.irker Spartiate. 

R. O, Bridge Vestal. 


Second-Lieutenants. 

C. Parker Conway. 

G. W. II. Doyel Ocean. 

II. Crispin Do. 

G. A. F. Danvers Magicionue, 


ARMY. 


W^AR-OFFICE, Auo. 30. 

3d Light Dragoons.— C apt. E. Cormick, from 
Paymaster 4th Light Dragoons, to be Paymaster, 
vice Johnson. 

4th Ditto. — Capt II. Heynian,frora h.p. nnat. 
to be Paymaster, vice Cormick, appointed to 3tl 
M ight Dragoons. 

loth Ditto. — Lieut. R. O. Ward to be Cant, by 
]). vice Petre, who retires ; Comet Sir J. G. iWird, 
Bart, to l>o Lieut, by p. vice Ward ; W. G. (hiveti- 
dish, Gent, to be Cornet, by p vice Baird. 

11th Ditto.— Ensign II. W. Bunbury, from 43il 
Foot, to lie Lieut, by p. vice George, iMiraoted. 

1st Foot.— Staff Assist.-Surg. K. M'Caskill to 
be AssiDt.-Siirg vice Torrie, dec. 

26th Foot. — Staff Assist.-Surg. C. Pino to lie 
Assist.-Surg. vice Minto, app. to Staff. 

43d Foot. — Hon. C. It. West to ho Ensign by 
p. %ice Bunbury, prom, in the llth Light Drs. 

49th Foot.— Capt. S. D. Pritchard, from 52d 
Foot, to be Major, by p. vice Townshend, who 
retires. 

62d Foot.— Lieut. Hon, C. F. Norton to be 
Capt. by p. vice Pritchard, prom, in the 49tli 
Foot; En^gn E. H. F. Pocknngton to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Norton ; J. G. Jarvis, Gent, to bo En- 
sign by p. vice Pocklington. 

70 ihFoot. — Staff Assist-Surg. J. Stuart to be 
Assist.-Surgeon. 

7l8t Foot.— Lieut.-Col. Hon. C. Grey, from 
h.p. unat to be Lieut.-Col. vice J. T. ridgeon, 
who oxch. rec. the diff, ^ 

78th Foot. — Eqsign A.W. Browne to he Lh*u1^ 
by p. vice Macleod, who retires; D. St. Vincent 
Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. v ice Browne. 
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TTuattaclied,— Lieut. F. D. George, from tlio 
llth Light Dragoons, to be Cnpt. by p. 

Hospital Stan, — A88i8t.-Surg..T.C Minto, from 
the 2t)th Foot, to be Staff Assiiit.-SiLrg. vice 
Stuart, app. to the 70th Foot. 

Memoranda.— Capt. A. II. Maclean, h.p.unat. 
has Iwen allowed to retire from the service by 
sale of an uhattached commission, he being 
about to proceed to the colonies as a settler. 

The followiug appointments, us stated in the 
Gazette of the 26th ult. lune not taken place; 
Lieut. Joyes, h. p. 95th Foot, >\ill, therefore, re- 
main upon the h.p. establishment 

Ihiattached.— Ensign Buubury, from the 43d 
Foot, to be Lieut by p. 

43d Foot.— Hon. tJ. R. West to be Ensign by 
p. vice Bunbuvy, promoted. • 


Sept, 6. 

4th Light Dragoons.— Cornet L. J. Torkin^- 
iou t<j ]je Lieut, without p. vice May, dec. 

lOtli Light Dragoons. — Cornet B. B. Mathew 
to he Lieut, by p. viee Saville, who retires. 

llth Light Dragwms.— Cornet F. W. Horne 
to be Lieut, by p. viee Salkeld, uho retires ; J. 
Martin, Gent, to be Cornet by p. viee Horne. 

Ist Foot.— Lieut. II. Cooper, from the 62d 
Foot, to be Lieut, viee. Mathias, who exeh. 

3d Foot —Ensign \V. J. Hamilton to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Ward, who retires ; C. Sawyer, Gent, 
to be Ensign by p. viee Hamilton. 

22d Foot.— Cupt.F.D. George, from h. « unat. 
to be C3apt. viee Brevet Major J. Macptiorsou, 
V ho exeh. receiving the diff. 

56th Foot.— Gent Cadet E. Fosbrotike, from 
the Royal Military College, to be En.sign by p. 
viee Tobin, ap}». to the 77tli Foot. 

62d Foot.— Lieut. W. Matliias, from the Iht 
Foot, to be I^ieut. vice Cooper, who exeh. 

75th Foot.— Lieut. II. Bws to be C.apt by p. 
\ice Magra, who retires; Ensign G. Collier to 
lx* Lieut, by p. vice Boys ; G. Thorne, Gent, to 
be Ensign by p. vice Collier. 

77th Foot.— Ensign U. W. Tobin, from the 
56th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Macartney, who 
retires. 

79th Foot. — Brevet Licut.-Col. 1). Macdougall 
(o he Lieut.-Col. by p. vice Mucdonncll, who re- 
tires; Capt, J C. Young to lx* Major by p. vice 
Macdougall; laeut. J. Macdonald to be Capt. 
by p. vice Young ; Ensign E. Cameron to lie 
Lieut, by p. vice Macdouahl ; (ient. Cadet J. 
Douglay, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign by p.vice Cameron. 


Sept, 13. 

2d Dragoon Guards.— Cornet R. D. Dunn to 
lx* Lieut, by p. vice Lyon, who retires; J. C, 
Knox, Cent, to be Cornet by «. vice Dunn. 

4th Light Dragoons. — W. II. Persse, Gent, to 
be Cornet by p. vice Torkiugton, promoted. 

14th Light Drags. — Cornet Hon.B.C.Yeher- 
ton to be Lieut, by p. vice Abbott, wlio retires; 
.T. B. Culpepper, Gent, to be Cornet by p. vice 
Yelverton. 

17th Foot. — Ensign C, W. Finch to be Lieut, 
by p. V, Ball, who retires; J. F. deTc8sier,Gent. 
to he Ensign by p. vice Fincli. 

49th Foot.— Capt. E. Morris to be Major, by 
p.vice Pritchard, app. to the 71st Foot; Lieut. 
H. Halpin to be Capt. by p. vice Morris. 

50th Foot— Capt. F. T. Williamson, ftomh.p. 
nnatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major M, M, 
Madden, who exeh. receiving the diff. 

67th Foot — G. R. Smith, Gent, to be Assist- 
%jSurgeon, vice D. Williams, placed upon h. p. 
7Ut Foot— Msgor S, D, Pritchoref, firom 49th 


Foot, to be Major, vice Myddleton, whose pro- 
motion has not taken place. 

2d West India Regt— Capt J. F. Cane, from 
h. p. 23d Foot, to be Capt, vice Andrews, wliose 
appointment has not talmu place. 

Hospital Staff. — Assist .-Surg. T. Atkinson. 
M.D. from 82d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
M'Caskill, app. to 1st Foot 

Memoranda.— The folloiMng appointments, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 2ath December last, 
have not taken place;— 7l8t Ft., Capt. Myddle- 
ton to lx^ Major by purehasevice Pidgeon, prom. ; 
Lieut. Denny to be Capt vice Myddleton ; dEn- 
sign Austin to be Lieut, by p.vice Denny ; Au- 
gustus Levinge, Gout, to be Ensign, by p. vice 
Austin. 

The half-pay of the undermentioned ofTic(>rs 
has Ixjpp cancelled from the 13tli Inst, inclusive, 
they having received a commuted allow'ance for 
their cummissions Ensign '1*. Dawson, h. p. 
14th Foot; Lieut. K. Middleton, h. p. Rojul 
African Corps; Lieut. W. J. Cockburnc, h. ]i. 
78th Foot; Capt. J. F. Ludewig von Hartwig, 
h. p. 1st Light Infantry Batt. King’s German 
Legion; Paymaster C. H. Marshall, li. p. 5th 
R. Vet. Batt. ; Ensign T. A. Sinclair, h. f). 44th 
Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. Mitchell, h.p. 48th Foot; 
Lieut. .T. B.O‘CJonnor, h. p. 9()th Foot; Ensign 
A. Hreyraann, h.p.Stl Line Batt. King’sGermaa 
Legion ; Lieut. .1 . Miller, h.p. 1st Foot, 


Royal Sherwood Foresters.—G. Walker, Esq. 
to be Captain. 

Ross-shire Militia. — P, MacNab, Gent, to be 
Ensign. 

Salisbury Volunteer Infantry.— J. H. Tanner, 
Esq. to lx* Captain, vice C. Finch, resigned ; 11. 
Cooper, Gent, to he Lieut, vice Tanner, prom. ; 
•T. Andrews, Surgeon, to be ditto, vice ChubI), 
resigned ; S. Bracher, Gent, to lx* Ensign, vice 
CooiH*r, promoted ; T. (hxrper, Gent, to be ditto, 
vice Blackmore, resigned. 


WAR-OFFICE, Sept. 17. 

63d Foot.— Major J. W'. Fuirtlough to be 
Lieut.-(^)l. without purchase ; Brevet Major P. 
Baylee to be Major, i ice Fairllough ; Lieut. J. 
Gibbons to bt» Capt. vice Baylee ; Lleuls. M. 
Morphett, from the 48th Foot, and C. D. (!. 
O’Brien, from the 48th Foot, to be Lionts, 

Memoranda. — The names of the linsigii ap- 
pointed to the 75th FcK>t, on the 6tli iiist. are 
George Thorne (ireorge, aud not George Thorne, 
as formeily stated. 

II is Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
permit the 36th Foot to bear on its colours and 
appointments the word “ Roleia,” in commemo- 
ration of its distinguislied conduct in the battle 
at that place, on the 17th Aug. 1808 ; also the 
word “ Corunna,*' in consideration of the gallant 
conduct of the regiment before Corunna, on tlu^ 
16tli Jan. 1809. 


Staffurdsliirc Regt. of Yeomanry Cavaliy.— 
Lieut. -(y’ol. the Earl of Lichfield to be Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant^ vice Littleton, resigned ; 
Major E. Moncktou to be Lieut.-Col. vice Euiluf 
Lichfield, prom.; Capt. E. Peel to he Major, vice 
Monckton, prom. ; J. M. Matthews, Gent, to he 
Cornet, vice Wyatt, resigned. 

First Corps of Cornwall Yeomanry.— J. G. 
Plomer, Gent, to be Lieut, vice C. W. Topliam, 
resigned; J. Hosken, Gent, to be Comet; B. 
Sampson, Gent to be ditto. 



PROMOTtOM^ AND APPOINTMBNTS. 


m 


[oCT. 


Sept. SO. 


4tli Dragoon Qtiards.— Lieut. B. Bunell to be 
Capt. by p. vice Vaughan, who retires; Comet 
F. P. Jones to be Lieut, by p. vice Burrell. 

2(1 I)ragoonB.*~Cornet W. D. Steiiart to bo 
I.ieut. by p. vice Somciville, nrom. ; J. Macleod, 
Cent, to'be Cornet by.p. vice Steuart 

4th Light Dragoons.— Cornet L. Dalgleish to 
l)e Lieut, by p. vice Houston, prom. 

8lh Light Dragoons. — Major J, Perceval, from 
h.p. unat. to be Major, vice K.R. W. Brett, who 
excli. 

12th Light Dragoons.— Cornel J. Fitzrov H. 
I, Wellesley to he Lieut, by p. vice Bradsluw, 

ho retires ; K. Muraut, Gent, to he Cornet by 
p. vice Wellesley. “ 

1st Foot.— Ensign F. W. H. Vallanca to bo 
Lieut, without p. vice Thomas, dec. ; Ensign J. 
W. Sturgos, from h, p. 3d Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Vallance. 

3d Foot.— lAcut. II. A. Dalton, from h. p. 6th 
W. 1. Regt, to be Lieut, vice W. F. Scott, placed 
\\\wn b. p. 

24th^W.— Hon. H. C. Boyle to be Ensigu 
by p. vice Cooke, prom, in R. African Corps. 

25th Foot.— Gent, (bidet S. B. Hamilton, from 
R. Mil. Coll, to be Ensign witliout p. 

2Gih Foot.— Ensign J. Laidlaw, ftom h, p. 61st 
Foot, to l)e Ensigu, vice Coultraaii, prom, iii the 


oou I’lxji. 

48th Foot.— (ieut. Cadet W. H. H. Anderson, 
fh)m R. Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, without p. vice 
Higginbotham, prom, in the 63(1 Foot. 

60th Foot,— Cant.. I. Usher, from h. p. unat. to 
be Capt. viccj Wbliianison, who retires. 

C2d Foot.— Lieut, W. Campbell to be Capt. by 


n. vice Hall, who retires ; Bnsira H. Jackson to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Campbell ; R. Shearman, 
Gent, to be Ensigu by p. vice Jackson ; StaflT- 
ABsiBt.-Surg. A. Knox, M,D. to be A8fd8t.-8urg. 
vice Johnson, deceased. , 

63d Foot.— To be Lieuts. witliout p.— Lieut. S, 
Bowles, from h. p. 29th Foot ; J. ^pior. from 
h. p. Gist Foot ; J. Tharp, from h. p. v^ih Foot, 


from ^dth Foot, vice Gibbons. To be Ensigns 
without p,— Ensigns W. Fairtlough, from h p. 
56th Foot, vice Montgomery, and S. H. Johnson, 
from h. p. unat. vice Darling. (Sent.; Cadet H. 
B. Simpson, from R. Mil. Ccul.vicc Jones. 

66th Foot. — Gent. Cadet C. M'C^arty, from R. 
Mil. Coll, to l>c Ensign witliout p. vice Gibson, 
prom, in the 70Ui Foot. 

70 th Foot.— Lieut. J. Brown to he Capt. w ith- 
Qiit p. vice Gaston, dec. ; Ensign C. F. Gibson, 
from 66fh Foot. 

71st Foot.— Capt. R. Cochrane, from h.p. unat. 
to be Capt. vice liausou. who retires. 

2d W. I. Regt.— Capt. J. Smith, from h.p. 
unat. to be (.apt. vice Cane, who retires ; F. F. 
Mathews, Gent, to be Ensign by p.vice M'Manus, 
who retires. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. — Ensign M. 
M. Cooke, from 24th Foot, to be Lieut, without p. 
vice Burkin ud, who retires. 

Ihiattached.— To be Captains by p.— Lieuts. 
W'. Houston, from 4th Light Dragoons; J. R. 
Somerville, from 2d Dragoons, and Hon. H. T, 
Stanley, from 23d Foot. 

(/ommissariat.— To bo Commissaries-General 
— Deputy-Com.-Gens. J. Drake and G. Haines, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


mimis. 

At Calcutta, the Lady of Caph Blyth, 49t*ti 
regt. of a dnuglitcr. 

May 25, at (irnham’s Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, the Lady of Capt. R. I). Halifax, 75ti' 
regt. of a daugliter. 

At Berw iek-on-Tweed, the Lady of Major 
Priestly, 26th regt. of u daughter. 

At Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. Wiight, 
commander of the Hermes steamer, of a daughter. 

July 31, at St. John's, Newfoundland, the 
1 ady of Lieut.-Colonel Oldfield, Commanding 
Royal Engin(*ers, of a daughter. 

Aug. 30, at Rose Cottage. Hamhledon, the 
Lady of Captain Frank Douglas, U.N. of a 
daughter. 

Ou hoard his Majesty’s ship Benliow, in 
Portsmouth Harbour, the Lady of Lieut. W, 
SturgCBs, R.N. of a son. 

Sept. 1, at Hevitree, near Exeter, the Lady of 
Colonel Dclamain, C.U. Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, of a son. 

At Wellington S(iuare, Ayr, the Lady of 
Major Csnningham, Bengal Establishment, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 4, in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, the 
Lady of Lient.-General Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. 
of a daughter. 

Sept. 7, at Chatham, the LaiW of Captain 
A. Fraser, 45th Madras Native Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 8, at Cromer, Norfolk, the Lady of 
Lieut. G. F. Westbrook. R.N. and of the Coast 
Guard sen ice, of a daughter. 

Sept. 9, at Hyde, Isle Of Wight, the Lady of 

Commander Haiington, B.N, oi a son. 


Sept. 15, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Lady of 
Ijleut.-Colonel Armytage, ColiUtream Guards, 
of a daughter. 

Sept. 18, at Templemore, the Lady of Lieut. 
Hill, 69th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Wickham, near Canterbury, the Lady of 
Commander John Harvey Boteler, R.N. of a 
daugliter. 

At Weymoutli, the Lady of Capt. Wm, Price 
Hamilton, H.M.S. Comus, of a daughter. 

At Tralee, the Lady of Lieut. Lee, 77th regt, 
of a daughter. 

At Bellmullet, county Mayo, Uie Lady of 
Commander J. C. Bennett, of a daughter. 

In London, the Lady of LieutenauC'Berkley 
Wustropp, R.N. of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


UxbriHgc, to Henrieitu Maria, thir(i daughter 
of Sir Charles and Lady Bagot. 

Aug. 31, at St. Jamegte Church, Thomas Ley- 
bourn, Esq. Senior Professor of Mathematics at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, to 
Marianne, the only surviving daughter of W, 
H. Dobson* Esq. of Harlow. 

At Raham, Lieut. Edward W. Kelsall, 79ih 
regt. to Susan, daughter of the late Adam 
Walker, M.D. 

At Clifton, Capt. Bolton, 69th regt. to Mary 
Alicia, only daughter of tho late John Daly«» 
Esq.oflHnsale. * 

Capt, Fraseri i3d light Infantry, to Mary 
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Elizaljeth, third daughter of the late T. Starkio 
Shuttleworth, Esq. of Preston. 

Sept. 2, at Howih. Major Dunlop Digby. h. p. 
tinat. to Octavia, daughter of the .late Hu^ 
Craw^foni, Esq. banker, at Belfast. 

At Phinouth, Lieut. W. U. Bayntun^ 89th 
regt. to Miss Jane Bdl. 

Sept. 3, Com. Washington, R.N. to Eleonora, 
youngest daughter of the llev. H. Askew, Rector 
of Greystoke. Cumberland, 

At. St. George’s, Hanover Squai'C. Captain 
Kenlon Somerville, R.N. brother of Lord So- 
merville, to Fiances Louisa, only daughter of 
John Hayman, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Cax»tain 
Parker Duckworth Bingham, R.N. to Emily, 
eldest daughter of Major George Payne, of Wey* 
bridge. 

* At Rosstrovor Church, Ireland, Ma.ior Grove, 
80th regt. to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late (’ommander Alexander Sinclair, R.N. 

At Brighton, Lieut. Henry .lames, R.M. to 
Mary, the eldest daughter of the late Thomas 
llidley, Esq. 

Stqit. 10, at All Souls’ Church, Lieut. -Colonel 
Nesbitt, to Elizabeth, v^klow of Thus. Catherall, 
E.sq. 

At Chiddingstonc, Kent, Major Seoones, Slst 
regt*. to Jane Esther, third daughter of the late 
Henry Streatfield, Esq. of Chiduingstone. 

At .Sherborne, Warivickshire, Commander 
Frederick William Rooke, R.N. to Harriet, fifth 
daughU'rof the late N. Hyde, Esq. of Ardwick, 
Lancashire. 

Sept. 12, at Nevorn, in Pembrokeshire, Dr. 
Rowlands, of his Majesty’s Dock aid at Chat- 
ham, to Miss Dorothy Bowen, of Berry Hill, 
fifth daughter of the late George Bowen, Esq., 
of Llw'vngw'air, in the same county, and sistcT 
of the late Cant. George Bowen, who died com- 
niamling his Majesty’s ship Trusty. 

Sept, 14, at Goathurst, SomcMsetshin', Capt. 
Kcramis, Grenadier Guards, to Heuiictla Anne, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Tynie, M.P. 

Sept. 19, at Iklmontou Chuich, Capt Dearc, 
R.N., to Margaret, second daughter of the lalo 
Robert Mushet, Es<i. of the Royal Mint. 

At Edinburgh, John Squair, Esq. M.D., Ass.- 
Surgcoii, 98d Highlanders, to .lane, eldest 
daughter of Peter Lamoud, Esq., brewer. 


DEATHS. 

MAJOR. 

Aug. 4, Otter, late of Royal Mil. Coll., Tour.'s. 

CAPTAINS. 

Nov. 17i 1832, Alex. Stewart, h. p. Sheffield 
Regt. 

Feb. 12, Frend, 6.5th Foot, Bellary, Ma^as. 
April 23, J. C. Barrett, unat, 

July 3, Carroll, unat. 

July 23, Bell, h. p. 84th Foot. 

July 26, Harrison, li. p. 69th Foot. 

July 27, Carr, h. p. 7tn West India Regt. 

LISUTXNANTS. 

May, 4th Dragoons. 

Knight, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

Feb. 22. Baunatyuc, h. p. 33d Foot, Bath. 
Apiil 25, Falkinev, h, j). 1st Drag. Guards, 
^lontflaggon, Ireland. 

June, Thomas Jones, h. p. 4tli Gar. Batt, 
Sali8b’iU7. 

July 9, Clarkson, h, p. 6th Foot. 

July 23, Rutherford, li. p. 9l8t Foot, 

, Aug. 4, Robinson, b. p. 47tb Foot. 

^ug. 9, W. B, Bartlett, late 2d Royal Vet, 
Batt, Uuernsey, 


James Stewart, h, p. 4th West India Regt. 
Halifax, N. S. 

CORNBT, XNSION, AND S«C0ND«L1IDT*NANT. 

July 8, Baker, 15th Drag. Maidstone. 

Aug. 6, Willan, late Royal Inv, Art. Twylbid 
Lodge, Middlesex. 

Aug. 9, Rivers, late 7th Royal Vet. Batt, 

QUARTKRMASTERS. 

Whitty. 2d West Indi»Regt. 

Counor, h. p 5th Drag. Guards. • 

July 19, Allen, h. p. 2Utli Drag. 


COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy .A88lst.-Comm.-Geu. Wm. Stanton. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

March 7. Assist .-Surg. JohnsUm, G2d Foot, 
Cliittoor, Madras. 

June 25, Deputy-Insp.-Gcn. of Ilosp. Cole, 
h. Staff-Surg. 

Assist -Snrg. Torrie, 1st Foot. * 

July 20, Assist. -Surg. Burkitt, h. p. Staff, 


M. Conlthurst, ’Deputy -Judge- Adv.-General, 
Barbadoes. 


In Iiidia, on the eve of emharkiug for Eng- 
land, Ensign James Hall, 4Cth regt. 

At Fort W'illiam, Lieut. J, Vincent, 16lh 
I,aueer8. 

Aged 102, Mr. T. Leonard, late of the 661 li 
Foot. He served many years in the Amerieati 
W'ar, and was at the taking of Quebec, under 
Wolfe. 

At Portobello, North Britain, Lieut.-Colonel 
Peat, late of the 25th Regt., King's Own Bor- 
dereis. 

Aug. 20. at Padstow, Lieut. Abraham Rose. 
R.N? C1780) aged 85. 

Aug. 22, at I'uilstuouth, aged 33, Lieut. Thos. 
Brown Saiidsbury, R.N. 

Ill lieland, Mr. John IIutchinBon, Master 
R.N. (1806) aged 40. 

Ill Norfolk, Cax)t, Simpson, R M. 

At Oldbury Couit, Lieut.-Col. V. J. Graeme, 
formerly of tliu lOtli Hussars, and to tlu; ptn'io<l 
of Ills deatli coimuuiidiug tiie Stax>letoii Yeo- 
manry Ciivahy, 

Aug. 24, Lieut. J. C. Villiers Mulcsworth, h. p. 
unat. ; late of the Htli Regt. 

Aug, 27, Lieut. Edu ard James O’Biien, 25th 
Regt., son of Major-Geii, O’Bnen. 

Aug. 28, at Cheltenham, Major-Gen. Black- 
well, C.B. late (jloveinor of Tobago. 

At Broom, near Cullen, N. B. Mr. John Dun- 
can, Surgeon, R.N. 

Aug. 29, at Cork, of cholera, aged 66, Mr. 
Pierce Power, Surgeon, R.N. 

At sta, on Ijourd the Sylvia transport, bound 
to Rio Janeiro, Lieut. (J. N. Wesley, R N. 

At Trah‘e,^ in the 93il year of his age, R. 
O’Connell, Esq. a letired naval surgeon, a^id 
inagistiate for county Kerry. lie sened with 
his present Majesty on Ixiard the flag-ship of 
Viee-Admiial Digby, in 1780. 

At Eddlewood, Jolm McKenzie, Esq. lute Pay- 
master of the Rifle Brigade. 

Aug. 31, at Portsea, Capt. Tliomaa Wliite (5), 
R.N. (1810) aged 78. lie was a midshipman 
in Ke^ipel's action, and also in Rodney’s flWt at 
the capture of Don Juan Langara, and in the 
battle of the Nile ho was Fust-Lieutenautof thq 
Auilacious. • 
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At Milford, Commandor Jacob Joneg, (17970 

At St. Peter’s, Guernsey, Lieut. W. B. Bart- 
lett. R.N. 

At Birmiugham, Lieut. Allan Martin Wil. 
liarason, R.N. ( 1815) aged 38. 

Sept. 3d, at Cork, by an extremely riu»id attack 
of the cho^ra, Capt. Gaston. 76th tRegt. He 
attended his milibiry duties until near noun, and 
expired about midniglit. 

At Fraserburg, N. B. Commander Jame.s 
Milne. R N. 

At Boyle, Mr. Brady, many years Barrack- 

aster of that place. 

At EnnUkilleu, Capt. Whitaker, R.M.^ 

At Godmauehester, Commander Molineaux, 
R.N. 

At S.ilisbury, of apoplexy, aged 57 years, 
Capt. J. Turner, of the late 10th Royal Vet.Batt, 
Tile deceased rose from tlie ranks. * 


[oCT. 

At Barnstaple, aged 72 years, Lieut. H. Git- 
tings. R.N. 

At Lisbon, Mr, W, Savory, Parser, R.N. aged 
57 years. 

Sept. 7, at Lyme, Dorset, Capt, Edmund J. 
Moriarty.R.N. ^ 

Sept. 13, at Mount Tamar, Devon, Major- 
General Harris, tVom Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 14, at Chichester, Capt. Cornthwaite 
Ommanney, on the h. p. of the 24th Dragoons, 
aged 48; he was a Lieutenant of the Royals at 
the battle of Waterloo, in which lie received a 
severe wound. 

Sept. 15, in tlie Fleet Prison, aged 41, Dr. 
Gordon Smith, formerly Surgeon of the 12tli 
Lancers, and well known for his works on 
piedical jurisprudence, &c. 

S(‘pt. 18, at Plymouth, in the 71st year of his 
age, George Mitcheucr, Esq. Pmser, R.N, - 
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ON NAVAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Whenever a crying abuse exists in Great Britain, however disgrace- 
ful to humanity, repugnant to good morals, or inimical to public honour, 
the State invariably turns a deaf ear and a blind eye to its operations, 
as though it had nothing to do with individual misgoyernment ; but as 
soon as, by the course of events, the increase of intelligence, a better 
feeling pervading the community, or a sense of shame arising among 
the few chiefly interested, the abuse is being amended, and bids fair 
to be absorbed in mild measures, or so mpcli of it only preserved as 
Tnay prove beneficial to society, like a necessary, though severe law, the 
state with strange inconsistency ^fulminates against it m toto^ and 
refuses to tolerate it any longer ; whereby the course of amelioration, 
by being unwisely hastened, is obstructed, and those who originated, and 
were steadily pursuing it, become disgusted on finding their motJyes 
maligned, their labours unappreciated, and their shoulders made to 
bear the burden of their predecessors’ sins ; whereby the state preserves 
the odium of liaving tolerated the abuse while actually disgraceful, and 
incurs the ridicule of legislating for it when existing little more than in 
theory, — the ridicule — to use a metaphor — of cutting off a limb when 
the gangrene which endangers it is being cured. 

Thus, by way of evidencing the above, when the condition of slavery 
in our West India isles was horrible, so horrible that we like not to trust 
our feelings to read the details of it; — when planters flogged their dusky 
victims till life was merging in death, and then let them perish in outhouses 
amid the vermin engendered in their sores ; — when planters’ ladies were 
wont to divert ennui, and refine their auricular faculties, by eliciting the 
various notes of sorrow and anguish fropi their wailing-slaves ; — when 
planters’ children were early taught to avoid running into the sin of 
treating Cain’s descendants as human beings, by having the young kine 
consigned over to the bent of infantine propensiticB, of which mischief 
and cruelty (inborn, as cats, dogs, sparrows, cockchafers, &c., could 
they speak, would testify) predominate ; — when, in short, it was a 
question with slave-owners (as with masters of stagc-coach horses) 
whether it were more profitable to work their cattle hard and feed them 
high, to kill them quickly, or let them live longer at a less expensive 
and easier rate, no voice of indignation rose in behalf of the African. 
When such a picture of infamy existed and was gloried in, in the broad 
glare of day, and it was the bounden duty of the state to efface it, and 
visit the immediate authors of it with condign punishment, the state not 
only was silent, but encouraged the demoniac trade (for demoniac it 
then was) by various acts in its favour. But now^ when, by the tes- 
timony of all travellers, and the evidence of people of all stations, the 
system is shown to be radically changed, and slavery proved to be but 
a name, regulations which should have been made, in part, a century 
since, and which would then have been as humane and politic as they 
are now unnecessary and specious, issue, tending to fix the brand of 
cruelty on the very men who have practically benefited the slaves, to 
► ^Domingo^ize flourishing isles, and to convert a state of comfortable 
s^itude into one of free, uncared-for indigence. , 

Thus, in the present day, when the case of the iiifant white slaves — 
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victims of Mammon, more dreadful their fate, because more protracted 
their sufferings, than that of the child-offerings of old to the gods of the 
Druids, without even the transitory charm of being dressed for the altar— 
is laid before the state, the state rejects it ; — when legislative interference 
is solicited in behalf of such British children, their moral and physical 
sufferings (unsurpassed in any age, — ^in any clime) exposed with a 
startling .atrocity, of detail, and stamped, indelibly stamped, with truth, 
td the shame of Britain and of Christianity, their cause taken up by tlve 
wise and the good, fortified by reason and adorned by eloquence, the 
prayer is rejected, and we are insulted instead by appeals in behalf of 
Polish children! Years hepce, when, 'by the exertions of the press, or 
(let us hope it) by better feelings pervading manufacturers, those illu< 
minated dungeon-palaces which arrejt the traveller’s attention on enter- 
ing a manufacturing town at night shall cease to raise sighs for the 
wretched somnambides within, — when tlie hilly-roller (type of the cart- 
whip) be laid aside, and the hemp-extractbig emetic be forgotten, — 
when factory children shall sing and laugh at their work, and a master 
manufacturer find more pleasure in making thousands happy during his 
life than in indulging the culpable ostentation of bequeathing a colossal 
fortune, gained at the expense of infants’ tears and mothers’ sorrow, — 
tlien, when interference will no longer be requisite, the State, urged on 
by the selfish notoriety4iunting Saints of the day, will legislate for the 
factories; and, citing former, no longer existing abuses as a reason, 
will deprive the manufacturers of the slight power of coercion absolutely 
necessary where numbers work together, and so will cause the masters 
to cease their employ, and consign their industrious people to the tender 
mercks of the workhouse. 

Thus — to come to our own case, to which those above cited are strictly 
analogous — wh^ the mode pf enforcing naval discipline rendered 
nearly every one of His Majesty’s ships a dtta dolente^ causing the 
service to be looked on in no better light than as a condition of slavery, 
and the name of “ Captain” to be regarded as a synonyme of “ tyrant,” 
— when the whole system was such— who can be surprised ?— as dis- 
gusted people with the navy, and saddled the country with the expense 
and opprobrium of press-gangs,— when legislation, in a word, on l^faalf 
of the seaman was loudly called for by policy and humanity, the state 
was silent ; it authorized the acts of its officers, added to their irresponsi- 
bility, and countenanced, as it were, cruelty, by rewarding (generally 
speaking) any officer whose oppression* caused him to be tried by a 
court-martial. Now, however, (an incontrovertible statement) that the 
service has undergone a complete change, that the interior of a ship 
piesents a picture of health, comfort, and satisfaction, that the men 
nave ample indulgences, little work, and scarcely any punishment, are 
wcdl fed and well clothed, we hear of notliing but the horrors of our 
discipline, the cruelty of our officers, and we are threatened by pseudo- 
saints and sentimental liberals, who make a rapprochement of twenty 
or thirty years to suit their argument, with being deprived of that mode 
of punishment for which no secondary punishment, and no talent can 
act (completely) as a substitute, and without wliioh (used chiefly in 
terrorem) it will be hopeless to expect to maintain effective disdplme ^ 
among large bodies of men confined in narrow spaces, exposeifm 
infinite hardships W many |)rivations, We hesitate not to say, that 
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as beneficial as interference on the subject would have been thirty years 
since, as mischievous will it now prove, that is to the extent eontem* 
plated by some members of the legislature. Non-interference before on 
the subject of naval punishment was a crime ; interference now will be 
a fault. Some member (we forget his name) said, with a feeling, no 
doubt, of superior humanity, that the community was so widely changed, 
its sentiments become so enlarged and refined, that it would no longer 
suffer a continuance of the lash in the navy. Good ; but the honour- 
able member, in giving the community at large, among whom drinking 
and immorality have much increased of late years, (as the Excise and 
the venders of obscene publications know,> credit for superior refine- 
ment of ideas, and a keener shuddering of the flesh, might also have 
assumed that a corresponding impr-pvement had taken place among naval 
officers, and that they were as unwilling to inflict unnecessary punish- 
ment as their countrymen to tolerate it. We cannot suppose that any 
member seriously believes that scenes of tyranny, similar to those which 
used to be acted on many of our quarter-decks, are now to be witnessed 
in the remotest degree ; although, to hear them talk about it in the 
House, one might be almost inclined to credit it (on the faith of such 
revered authority) against the evidence of our senses : and certainly, 
without further argument, the presence of many naval members on such 
occasions, and their silence invariably, are well adapted to lead the 
people at large to that judgment. Why do lliey not rise in their places, 
and endeavour to rescue the service from the charge of being tyrannic 
and ignorant, as is implied by a wish to deprive it of a discretionary 
power? We fain look on them as our representatives; why will they 
not regard us as their constituents, and uphold our interests ? Why do they 
not explain the question, and set it in the true light, and not leave it to 
landsmen, who cannot be conversant about it, who can only speak from 
theory (on a subject to which, of all others, theory is no guide,) whose 
yachting, beautiful as it is, is no practice — to bandy the pros and cons as 
confidently as though they had passed their lives at sea, and as care- 
lessly as though naval discipline were a trifle, to be disposed of as a 
road-bill ? 

But, mark us well ! in upholding naval discipline (on which mainly 
depends our naval supremacy— «-the keystone of England’s security) 
another course must be adopted than that which is usually followed by 
its supporters. We must cease to defend the past, or screen the real 
delinquent; and we must shew, by a readiness to acknowledge otir 
former errors, that we have a sincere desire to avoid committing similar 
ones. On the contrary, (actuated by an excusable failing^ah esprit de 
corps^) in throwing a gloss over the conduct of some commanders, we 
lead people to suppose that we do not disapprove of it, that We even 
consider it necessary. Nothing is more detrimental to the service than 
the efforts of some persons, well-meaning, no doubt, throw dis- 
credit on, or to turn into ridicule, as if they had never taken place, or 
were exaggerated, the instances of quarter-deck misgovernment that 
are occasionally introduced into naval publications. We dislike the 
tone of these publications, because the show-up in them is intended 
• to bring discredit on the service than to act as an example^*— 

example moreover being no longer requisite, — an^ •because they are 
written in a spirit of unfairness ; the unities of time and place and the 

V 2 
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identity of person being often sacrificed to suit the abuse cited to tlie 
scene of action ; and the subject being generally so cunningly handled, 
as to make landsmen suppose that they still exist. But, nevertheless, 
they contain facts, damnable facts ; and, however we may be ashamed, 
we should own them, if only to show our abhorrence of such conduct ; 
manifesting at the same time, if we will, our contempt of the calumnious 
motives that intruded them on the public. 

Some officers there are, we know, who look back to the disci])line of 
the old school with regret at its departure. What was that discipline^? 
Unsparing severity was its rule, the cat its instrument ; the art of dls* 
criminating character was.not thouglit of; to reason with men was 
considered absurd ; to modify punishment a useless trouble; — the cat< 
the cat 1 the cat I With how many;, captains was it not an invariable 
rule to punish alike every man for a given fault, whereby were often 
seen at the same gangway the veteran who had served years without a 
.bl&nish, to whom the bare thought of the lash was mental agony, and 
the incorrigible rascal whom floggingonly served to case-harden ! We 
have many of us witnessed melancholy consequences of such injudi- 
ciousness. Ill some ships was it not the custom on occasions to start 
the last of the topmen in off each yard ? As one inust be the last, 
death sometimes ensued in consequence of men falling from aloft in 
their hurry to get in in time to avoid the rope's end. How common 
was the custom of starting the last man up the ladders ! II ow popular 
(ofBcerly speaking) was the atrocious maxim, that by flogging the 
good men you showed tlie bad hands they had no chance of escaping ! 
The harsh conduct of some captains during the war cannot be exag- 
gerated ; let us not attempt to defend it, but rather hold it up to the 
scorn it merits ; but, at the same time, it behoves us to insist upon the 
truth, that such was^ not is. ^Verily, no sight can be more melancholy, 
more repulsive to humanity, than the spectacle of a man, “ dressed in a 
little authority,*' exercising wayward despotism, without one adequate 
motive, over a few of his fellow-creatures, fover whom the law gives 
him control ; judging all feelings, all understandings, by the blunted 
edge of his own. If an angel assumed a human form, and entered 
under his command, he would fare no better than a reprieved felon in 
the same position. That such has existed cannot be denied, nor ought 
it to be denied ; but that it can again happen (except in rare, isolated 
cases) we confidently pronounce to be impossible, unless a** complete 
retrogradation takes place in the manners and pursuits of the navy ; 
and country gentlemen may be assured that they are not more unlike 
their fathers, who daily steeped their bodies in port, than we of the 
ocean are to our predecessors. 

Nevertheless, we know enough of human nature not to be ignorant 
of the direful effects produced by the union of ill temper and arbitrary 
power, — the morbid disease of the mind (effect often of physical de- 
rangement) that finds relief in giving pain to others. We are not 
ignorant of the sorry ambition that makes some men desirous of excel- 
ling in matters of no import, or the weakness that induces others to 
forego their own sound ideas to please a Comraander-in-Chief who finds 
merit in the perfection of trifles. We know that a Zeluco may oc^a-:., 
sionally arise capable of deliberately sacrificing the happiness oT all 
under him for tne sake of A crack ship,** for the sake of reefing a 
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topsail in a few seconds less time, or of having the pins of his qnarler^ 
deck a little brighter than those of other vessels, or of exciting the mwers 
of his crew as though the object were to save the ship from a lee-snore*. 
We know the fatal facility (rock on which many have split) of preserv- 
ing discipline by means of the lash — ^the ally it is of’indolence, the 
friend of ignorance ; and how effectively it enables the inefficient officer 
to obtain credit (as a man of talent) for results it alone was instru- 
mental in obtaining. 

We know all that ; and therefore it may appear that those who wish 
to deprive Captains of a discretipnary power in using the lash, on the 
chance of its being abused, have reason on* their side, — moreover, that 
Ve agree with them. No such thing. In mentioning the elements of 
the evil, we merely anticipated th'iir being urged in argument against 
us ; and we trust we have a competent answer. In the first place, tlie 
general feeling now existing among naval officers against severity ; 
their education ; their acquaintance with the feelings of their country- 
men on the subject ; tlieir — let us say it — sujjerior habits of tem- 
periince ; their more habitual control over themselves ; altogether form a 
guarantee that a general system of harshness will not again be revived. 
In the second place, — and this is the most important consideration, — the 
surest check on individual tyranny, (leaving every other caution out of 
the question as theoretical,) is responsibility ; — provided tlie Admiralty 
observe the just rule of making a commander’s responsibility weigh in 
the ratio of the power entrusted to him, the latter will never be abused. 
Unfortunately the rule was inversed: the more oppressed was a crew, 
the greater was the impunity of its commander ; and any complaint 
made against him was usually converted into a source of triumph, an 
incentive to persevere in his practices, by being treated as subversive 
of discipline. . 

The tree has at length borne fruit, and bitter it is for us. The effect 
of this administrative error is seen in the voice of indignation that has 
gone through the land. The evil has worked its own cure ; but — ^true 
in morals as in physics — the self-wrought remedy may prove too vio- 
lent, and induce a worse malady. 

More to blame, however, tlian the Admiralty were the members of 
Courts-Martial, in conniving at the sins of their brother officers and 
equals. It sometimes happened that the crew of a ship would frame 
charges’ and bring their captain to trial. In some of these cases, 
where the charges were proved, it is not saying too much that death 
would not have been a harsh sentence. What was the punishment ?— • 
runishment ! — It seldom amounted to more than dismissal from a ship ; 
oftentimes only to a reprimand ; cashierirfg was the least to be expected. 
Thus deluded under the semblance of justice, no reasoning could per- 
suade the men that dismissing an officer from his ship was a punish- 
ment, more especially as the Admiralty were in the habit of adding to 
the mockery by giving him another ship, in which to repeat the same 


* Rarely will a man of talent be a Martinet. Nelson's ship was ooosidered a pri- 
vateer 5 so was Cullingwood’s ; so was Sir P. Brooke's ; and, generally speaking, 
such misnamed ships prove the most effective on real service ; for the men know 
th«t their energies are not called into action fur trifles, and grateful for that, exert 
them willingly and spiritedly on commensurate occasions. , * 
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pranks. If it ever happened (which we doubt) that a court-tnartial did 
its duty by cashiering an officer convicted of oppression, he was certain, 
after some time, of being reinstated. What was the consequence of 
this incapability on the part of the seamen to obtain redress ? Mutiny 
oftentimes. No general mutiny ever took place in a ship of war with- 
out being excited by extreme ill usage. Had the men had the means 
of^obtaining justice, they would never have incurred the fearful risk of 
taldng the law in their own hands ; indeed, we may say, so great were the 
odds against them, so certain their detection, that nothing short of the 
feeling of revenge wrought to its highest pitch (as in tlie case of the 
Hermione) could have mads them have recourse to it. 

Captains, we know, thought that by listening to their complaints, by 
letting it appear that a captain cm^d do wrong, they would subvert 
discipline. A grave error this ; a singular misapprehension of human 
feelings; a decided proof that they had not long served in inferior 
posts. No consideration makes men so cheerful in subordination as the 
knowledge that their superiors are also responsible, and may be readily 
called to account for transgressing their duty towards their inferiors ; in 
aid of which argument — a truism it may be termed — we need scarcely 
refer to the allusions of Scripture regarding the tribunal at which the 
great of earth will have to answer for their conduct towards the low, and 
the triumph of patient suffering thereby inculcated. Sailors are naturally 
patient and forgiving: it requires long aggravation before they will 
oring charges against their commanding officer ; and the old opinion, 
that if a captain were punished on the charges of his men, it would cause 
a crew to adduce frivolous charges, is neither founded on reason nor ex- 
perience. 

Captains of the present day, to you belong the task of amending 
the faults of your predecessors : attempt to perpetuate them, and the 
power will be taken from you ! We solemnly urge you to consider 
the importance of your situation, and not suffer any esprit de corps to 
interfere with the duty you owe your Country and the Navy, when 
sitting in judgment on your brother officers. Of vital import to the 
country (as depending on the navy) is it, that your authority be main- 
tained vigorously ; but to ensure that, it must not be abused. Your 
education and your feelings tell you how unnecessary, how odious is 
oppression in a ship : be it then your care to prevent any officer con- 
victed of tyranny before you, as members of a court-martial, from 
again abusing his authority — deprive him of his commission. The no- 
toriety of a few vessels will impart a taint to the whole navy that 
nothing will remove. A well-proven case of tyranny, allowed to go 
unpunished, may raise a feelibg in the House that will lead to render 
your authority a shadow. If you suffer the cat to be an instrument of 
torture in the hands of a few, you will not be suffered to retain it as a 
wholesome rod of correction. 

But to come to the question now agitated. Cannot the discipline of 
the navy be maintained without the aid of the cat ? Independent of the 
danger of making abrupt experiments on a subject of such vast im- 
portance to the country as naval discipline, it is easy to show that it 
cannot be. Whether the army can do without it at the present time,g)«e 
do not here preteft^jto decide ; we think not. We merely aUude to it to 
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Bhow» in case it be deprived of it, and thereby a precedent be eetabliabed 
for UB, that the two servicee are by no means on a parallel ; that 
whereas the discipline necessary to be kept in the one, in peace or in 
war, is essentially different ; in the other, at^either period, it amounts to 
one and the same thing. Let a sentry, fox example, sleep on his post 
in peace time, no great harm can arise from it, on the moment. In 
war time, the army to which he belongs may be surprised in conse* 
quence. In the navy, let a man sleep on his post in a time of profound 
peace, his ship may run down a merchantman, or go ashore. Thus 
much shows that a distinction which may be used in the army, ac- 
cording to the period, but which it woulc^ be absurd to adopt, (as a 
'general principle,) is not applicable to the navy. In fact, our duties 
and hardships, all that tries the courage and forbearance of men, may 
be the same in peace as in war ; and some mode of punishment is 
required at all seasons, that may enforce obedience at once ; a neglect 
of which might endanger life, or even the ship ; and no punishrsent 
that we are acquainted with at all answers the end proposed, except 
flogging, ' Why ? Because flogging is the only punishment (save 
death, of which, in maintaining order among large bodies of men, it is 
an adequate substitute) that, in addition to the infliction on the delin* 
quent, produces a simultaneous moral effect on a ship's company, — the 
end to be aimed at in all punishment Few officers can have failed to 
remark this. Every lash finds an echo in the bosom of each of the 
assembled crew, and gives it an additional respect, inspires it with 
readier obedience, for the chief who has the power of thus electrifying 
it. But that power should be used with great discrimination, — in 
urgent cases only ; and never when any other punishment will answer. 
As its application cannot be defined, so discretion must be allowed an 
officer ; his use of it being strictly watched by the Admiralty, and by 
his admiral ; and the abuse of it severefy punished. 

For the information of unprofessional persons, on whom, after all, 
may depend the question of naval discipline, who suppose, perhaps con- 
scientiously, that other punishments, as solitary confinement, extra 
duty, &c., are sufficient, — we beg to offer an illustration or two. A 
ship is making water, and the chain-pumps are going,— the fatigue is 
excessive, — a skulking, ill-disposed fellow refuses to take his turn at the 
work, or, at any rate, to do it fairly: what are you to do? If you 
put him in your black-hole, you confer a kindness on him, by giving 
him warmth and rest, instead of cold and fatigue. You cannot threaten 
him with extra duty, for no duty is so hard as that he secedes from ; 
and he laughs at the prospective fear of a court-martial, which may not 
be assembled for months. Other skulkers, fatigued, soon follow his 
example; nor would any exertions of the officers avail in retaining 
them. What would be the result? You would be obliged at length to 
produce the cat ; but that, by having been delayed too long, would 
probably be unheeded ; and then nothing would remain for you to save 
your ship, but to make a desperate example by means of the yard-arm. 
We, ourselves, were once in a ship where somewhat of p similar occur- 
rence took place. The weather was cold, piercing cold, — off the Fdk- 
land Islands,— the gale was rapidly increasing, and the sea runnipg 
Sigh. It was night,— and all hands were on deck i^educing sail ; when 
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the captain of the after-guard refused to be out on the spanker-boom, 
alleging tlie danger. Probably it was dangerous; but what an 
example ! Had it been tolerated, the energies of the men failing as they 
were through cold and fatigue, it would have been followed. The 
captains of the' tops might have refused to lie out, and before morning 
the ship would have been a wreck. Had you sent him to solitary con- 
finement, — the substitution proposed for flogging — in harbour a good 
oiic, — you would have conferred a favour on him : every man in the 
ship would have envied him, and other skulkers would soon have in- 
curred the same punishment. What., was done? The gratings were 
rigged, and the men in consequence kept to the work necessary for 
their safety. Let it not be supposed that such are extreme cases. So 
frequently is the necessary duty on at/ship’s deck so hard, that many of 
the men would decline it, were it not for the fear of the cat ; no se- 
condary punishment would restrain them, 

At such a crisis, I hear say, are there any captains who would hesitate 
in using the lash, though against their orders? There are many. 
Even allowing they might only determine to produce it as a last re- 
source, — as all men, of course, would do, even in self-defence, — still 
they would not have the decision to use it at the right moment: they 
would delay it till too late, — till it had no terrors ; till but one resource, 
as I before observed, remained, — the yard-arm. And then, for one 
captain who would have the energy to resort to such a desperate 
remedy, there are liundreds that would shrink from it, — would perish in 
the bitter hesitation of incurring the responsibility; or, having made 
their minds up, would put off the j)reciou8 moment till their authority 
cast no shadow. 

Js the Africaine forgotten? Would the infamous insubordination 
among her crew have gone to the extent it did, had her captain dared 
to use extreme measures at first? When, at length, roused into a 
sense of his paramount duty, he endeavoured to use them, was he not 
lauglied at ? Is not the Aniphitritc, convict-ship, fresh in people's 
minds, to show the weight of the incubus — responsibility? Would 
one hundred and fifty poor souls have perished in her, had it not hung 
in the way ? Yet how widely different the responsibility her captain 
would have incurred in liberating his prisoners, to that of a captain of 
a ship of war resorting to death to preserve discipline ! Here again we 
are at issue with the army. A regiment falls into disorder in' conse- 
quence of a drum-head court-martial being deprived of the power of 
inflicting lashes. W’hat follows? A general is at hand to communicate 
with ; other regiments are near to overawe ; a general court-martial is 
assembled, and the mutineers are shot, if requisite, without the colonel 
incurring the slightest responsibility. I.ook, on the contrary, at the 
captain of a ship of war, thus circumstanced, in the middle of the ocean. 
Who is to take the responsibility ofl‘ his shoulders? a responsibility, 
recollect, that may involve bis own life. Drive us not, then, to the 
chance of being reduced to the dread alternative, (which must be 
decided by individual strength or weakness of mind,) by depriving us 
of the only punishment which may restrain a factious, or stimulate 
an exhausted crew, in moments of difficulty. ^ 

Philanthropists, •know ye what would be the earliest and most per- 
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manent consequences of depriving us of the power of flogging ? Go- 
vernment would be constrained, in order to preserve that discipline on 
which your national existence depends, (for without discipline you 
cannot have an cfl'cctive navy, and witliout an eflcctivc navy what 
becomes of your magnificent commerce ?) — Government would be 
constrained to have recourse to death in many cases where a few dozen 
lashes answer the same end. Do you consider this .view of the ques- 
tion ? Defore you stigmatize our code, recollect that crimes for which 
you hang on shore, we Jlog at sea. Wiiich inode of correction, think 
you, would the patient prefer ? — put it to your own feelings. Who 
would the wretched wife call most cruel, the captain that flogged her 
^husband for theft, or the State that hanged him ? Could you flog also, — 
nay, sneer not, — we think society ^ould benefit more, and individuals cer- 
tainly be grateful. We cannot help thinking (and expressing it, at the 
risk of being called savage) that it would be far more humane to seize 
a man up in the market-place, and give him a few dozen lashes,* than 
to incarcerate him for a year ; a punishment for which no words of 
detestation are too strong; since on whom does the weight of it fall? 
On the delinquent, save his feelings ? No ; he is fed and kept warm : 
but — his wife and children! God! what pictures rise! — let us not 
embody one of them. 

We are told to look at France, — to her armies, where the lash is never 
used. Disclaiming, in tlie first place, any parallel between an army 
and a navy, (supported therein by the existence of flogging in the 
French navy, to say nothing of the American,) let us see what is the 
result. Why, that the military executions in France, compared with 
any other army, arc as twenty to one j compared with the British army, 
as a hundred to one. Tiiere being no punishment — no flogging — to 
rejiress the first indications of mutiny., or spreading of insubordination, 
the evil is suflered to run on, until it is found necessary to resort to the 
final measure, in order to prevent the whole machine from becoming de- 
ranged. 1 mean not to say that the French do not prefer this mode of 
doing (things. They are brought uj) in refined notions of honour 
and gentility ; the sense of shame (on some points) pervades them 
equally, from the prince to the peasant ; and probably there are few 
2 )armi les braves who would not rather open their breasts to the 
bullet than bare their shoulders to the lash. Their notions of bien- 
seancS are innate ; the d e crotlci/r a.nd the fruilie re meet in the morning, 
and Bon jonr. Monsieur — lion joiir, Madame, pass between them, fol- 
lowed by other comi>liments of ion, while he is cleaning his shoes, and 
she polishing lier apples. Two privates quarrel ; they decide it with 
swords, not with Jists, A corporal walhs into a cafe, and sips Ins colFee 
and reads the paper witli as much decorum as his colonel would do. 

Are we any way similar ? Look at our soldiers and sailors reeling 
drunk through the streets ; look at the pot-house orgies of our non- 
commissioned and petty officers, and say, arc these the men to be swayed 
by a gentleman- like sense of shame? are these the men to whom 
flogging is worse than death ? Before you judge us by the standard of 
other countries, you must give a higher moral tone to our lower classes ; 
jou must cure them of drunkenness ; for which bestial habit (against 
which our brethren of the army have equally to (contend) it is surely 
not very irrational to employ bestial currection. 
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The opinion frequently held by unprofessional persons, that a man 
after being flogged is fit for nothing, is very absurd. Many of our 
most valuable petty officers have been flogged : occasionally, I grant, a 
man's mind is jarred by the disgrace, but it is rare, and highly to blame 
in an officer who does not discern such a character. But, in a general 
sense, men are not morally affected by the lash more than schoolboys ; 
and against every <day's experience is the idea that the thought of the 
lash ever rankles in a man's bosom. Ridiculous ! ask the high-spirited 
Oxonian whether he feels degraded because he was flogged six months 
previously at Westminster ; he will laugh at you, and probably takes 
pleasure in reciting his fundamental essays. Unless our ideas of shame 
and honour are shown to defend our place and clime rather than our^ 
education and habit, the whole argument — a favourite one of some per- 
eons— of the permanent moral eflects of flogging falls to the ground. 
Unless society agrees to consider certain actions, or reflections, that a 
man*hiay commit or be exposed to, as disgraceful, no man will feel mo- 
rally worse for it : the ancients cared not for Billingsgate slang being ap- 
j)!ied to them, and the Easterns of the present day are equally careless of 
the epithets “ liar,'’ “ blackguard," &c. whi<fli produce such an effect on 
the European gentleman. Unless sailors look down on their comrades for 
being flogged, (which they certainly do not, but rather sympathize with 
them,) flogging can leave no permanent effect on the mind. The moral 
effect of corporal chastisement is prospective, not retrospective ; the man 
that has never had it dreads it more than the man who has been flogged 
— not through apprehension of pain, but through an innate dread of ex- 
posure. This sentiment, very perceptible in boys at school, grows 
fitronger, and influences a man's conduct more every year ; it is a powerful 
corrective agent, which no sensible captain would lightly throw away. 
Flog sTuch a man, the only consequence would be (in most cases) that 
tlie punishment liaving lost its ideal terrors, viz. exposure, he would be 
the more negligent of his duty as he found the penalty less. 

Our case is now made out. We have shown, we trust, Ist, that the 
power of flogging is absolutely necessary to the well-being of the Navy. 
2. That its a])plication should be left solely to the discretion of the cap- 
tain. 3. That its abuse may be easily prevented by attaching thereto 
a severe responsibility. 4. That on members of courts- martial enforc- 
ing this responsibility depends chiefly whether discipline will be deprived 
of this mainstay or not. 5. That the seamen themselves are not' averse 
to this mode of punishment, if conducted »wilh discretion and temper. 
6. That humanity is a gainer by it. And for a ]>owerful argument in 
favour of its necessity, we will dwell again on the circumstance, that, 
notwithstanding the repugnance^ of the French to corporal cliastisement, 
and the disgrace they attach to it from infancy, the legislature has found 
it necessary to permit it in French ships of war. 
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BSITISn f)NLISTHENT FOU THE CIVIL WARS OF PORTUGAL. 

« A 9pe<!ie8 of men to whom a state of order would become a seatence of obscurity, 
are nourished into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine disturbances, and 
it is no wonder that in their turn they foster the disorders which are the parents of 
their advancement.”— B uhke. • 

* 

This remark bo acutely made by the Duke of Wellington in the House 
of Ldrds, that, according to the present mode, “ every man in England, 
except the king, could go to war w'hen the fancy happened to take him,*' 
is daily exemplified more find more by tlie enlistment for Portugal, so 
actively carried on in the heart ot London, and as if in triumph over all 
the old principles which formerly regulated these matters. Scarcely a 
newspaper now without a flourishing story of “ several fine athletic 
young men coming forward to join the patriotic armies of Port?ugal, 
and starting for Gravesend in high spirits but where is this to end ? 
Is it expected by our government that these fine athletic young men** 
will come back at the end of a year or two, improved by their travels, 
ready and willing to resume their wonted occupations, and disposed to 
become useful members of the community ? — This is the question. In 
the first place, will they return the same as they went, as to their full 
complement of arms and legs, and will they come back with ability to 
earn their bread if so inclined ? What is all this we hear of certain 
ship-loads of maimed, wounded, neglected, half-starved wretches which 
already are disembarking their hapless cargoes at our ports ? are these 
poor deluded victims of patriotism and liberalism able to work ? and if 
not, are they provided for by those who have thus returned these fine 
athletic young men’* to their country after getting out of them such hard 
service ? — provided for they must and will be, — but how ? — certainly 
not by the foreigners who have had the advantage of their strength and 
courage, but by our own English contributors to the poor-rates. The 
poor-rates of England are, in fact, to supply pensions for the invalids of 
Don Pedro’s army. 

When, in former days, the Prince of Hesse let out his troops on hire for 
our wars in America, the eloquence of some of our most brilliant speakers 
in parliament was at a loss for words of sufficient abhorrence against the 
trafficking of a sovereign prince with the lives of his subjects ; and the 
British ministry of the day #vere held up to execration for resorting to 
that expedient for carrying on the contest. Nevertheless, these soldiers 
were provided for by the most express stipulations, and not a man of 
them ran the slightest risk of exposure to starvation and misery as a 
disabled cripple in his old age, but a provision was effectually secured 
them upon the faith of government. And yet here are our present legis- 
lators not even kiting out to hire, but actually lending, out our soldiers to 
a foreign power ; without attempting to protect the country in the slightest 
degree from the inevitable and heavy charge of maintaining, through 
the agency of the parish-laws, these unfortunate wrejphes when they 
shall be sent back to their homes, worn out with hardships, and broken 
jvith wounds and suffering. And suppose that, disgusted with a thank- 
less service, they have, many of them, the good 4>rtune to return with 
whole skins, and as many legs and arms as the]ptook witti them, what 
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sort of subjects are they likely to prove ? Will the Portuguese dis- 
cipline have given them habits of order ? Will the spectacle of a coun- 
try, torn by faction, and alternately tyrannized over and plundered by 
wliicliever happens to get the upper hand, have improved tljem as Bri- 
tish subjects ? ^especially when a good deal of this has been eflected by 
their own immediate assistance ? 

The naturally w^indering and unsettled life of a soldier renders it dif- 
ficult to induce even those who have been under the mild but firm 
restraints of British discipline, to resume the habits of the mechanic or 
agriculturist. AVliere then is the probability, nay, where is the remote 
chance, of those men who ar^ daily deluded into the service of Portugal, 
returning with better habits than those of banditti and outlaws? Sucli 
of them as have served in the British army must necessarily compare, 
with no small disparagement and contempt, the motley and mercenary 
crew of foreigners and adventurers placed over them as leaders, with 
the ^ligli-minded and respectable officers, under whose judicious and 
well-sustained autliority they first learned their military duties ; nor 
will the raw recruits probably form more advantageous opinions of the 
officers under whose direction they find themselves on landing in Por- 
tugal. 

The recurrence of frequent mutinies sufficiently proves the wretched 
condition of the Portuguese armies, and the irregularity of their pay 
and supplies, must necessarily render the soldiers oppressive and violent 
towards the unhappy peasantry of a country agitated and convulsed 
with all the evils of anarchy. 

It is almost fearfui to think of the return of any considerable number 
of these nurselings of confusion and outrage, when either their own 
caprice or the termination of the contest in which they are unhappily 
engaged, sliall pour tliem back ^pon their native shores, a lawless and 
demoralized band, reckless of consequences, with nothing to lose, and 
ready to engage in the most mischievous and dangerous enterprises, 
for which plenty of instigators will be found among the zealous im- 
provers of the British constitution. 

London mobs have lately made great progress in the march of intel- 
lect. A certain Colonel Macirone, in the laudable design of transplant- 
ing his Italian patriotism into this country, published some defensive 
instructions for iht Veojile, who accordingly, with due deference for so 
worthy a teaclier, laid aside their national character on a late occasion, 
and plunged tlie dagger of the assassin iato the breasts of men who 
were with exemplary resolution and steadiness endeavouring to preserve 
the ])eace, and maintain order. Are we not likely to import a few more 
Macironcs, and a few more hurwlred of his desperate disciples, whenever 
Don Pedro dismisses his hired army, to find their way back to their 
own country and pick up their living the best way they can ? It is one 
of the most unaccountable and most dangerous features of the present 
state of affiiirs, that in their restless search after novelty, and anxious 
wish to prove wrong and erroneous whatever has been done by their 
})redecessors in^ office, our rulers contemptuously reject all the lessons 
to be learned from experience. Thus, in encouraging the existence of 
a class of persons hitherto unknown in England, sucli as the wiljl 
adventurers who h%ye gone to study civil war in Portugal, they seem 
resolved to forget theVell-known* fact, of the Belgian revolution having 
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been mainly and originally instigated, and likewise eventually matured 
and carried into effect, by the emissaries of the king of the French, 
several hundreds of whose soldiers were in and near Brussels, disguised 
as peasants for a length of time previous to the breaking out of the con- 
test, as well as during its continuance. 

There is another very important light in which a wise government 
should view the subject of foreign enlistment. In deference to the 
popular clamour, great relaxations have taken place in the penal cpde 
of the British army ; so much, indeed,, is the actual power of the officers 
of all ranks diminished, that it is only by the most indefatigable and 
unremitting attention to the ddlails of their duty, that they are able 
•effectually to preserve that regimental discipline which has hitherto been 
the admiration of the world. Indeed, to those who are at all acquainted 
with the severity of the j)unishments by which disci])line is maintained 
in the French, and other continental armies, it is a matter of surprise 
how our officers manage to keep their men under that restraint, without 
which the soldier becomes the oppressor instead of the protector of his 
countrymen. It will scarcely perhaps he credited, that by the returns 
of the French army for the last year, it appeared that nearly 300 men 
had suffered death for military offences ; but in France it must be recol- 
lected there are no provincial news))aper8 which would venture to give 
pathetic narratives of the last moments of these “ unfortunate men and 
as a great proportion of these executions take place quietly in the mili- 
tary prisons, little is known or thought about them ; and the military 
vanity of the nation is sucli, that the soldiers of a French regiment 
would rather concur in wishing to keep the fate of a comrade from public 
notice, tlian promulgate his having died in a manner they considered to 
reflect discredit upon their corps. All this may, perliaps, he very suit- 
able to French habits, and may do very well for preserving French disci- 
pline, such as it is ; but the attempt to ’imitate the apparent lenity of their 
system as regards minor and corporal punislinients in our army, cannot too 
much be avoided, whatever Mr, Hume and other patriots may say to the 
contrary. 

And that the speeches of those gentlemen have a strong tendency to 
excite discontent, and make the soldiers suppose their discipline too 
strict, there can he no doubt. Is it not, therefore, evident, tliat if any- 
thing is likely to produce desertion, it is the encouragement of Portuguese 
enlishnent, at the very moment when such mischievous harangues may 
be supposed to be produciijg their effect? In tlie Portuguese armies, 
there are now some discharged men from almost every regiment in our 
service ; and many commanding officers have already detected corre- 
spondence from these adventurers, endeavouring to induce their com- 
rades to desert and join them, on the faith of high pay, and promotion 
as non-commissioned officers. The adjutant of the Pedroite Lancers at 
this moment, is, in fact, no other than a non-commissioned officer, of 
remarkably good previous conduct, and perfect acquaintance with his 
duty, who deserted some months back from a distinguished cavalry 
regiment. The natural fidelity, and real patriotic feeling of the Britisli 
soldier have hitherto prevented this mischief spreadffig to any great 
extent; but that is no compliment to the prudence or foresight of 
* government ; nor can it be any lasting security^, in case the present 
course be pursued, of endeavouring to destroy all* the soldier’s remain- 
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ing faith in tlieir care for hU welfare^ by gradually depriving him of 
support in sickness, want, and old age, when discharged, either too old 
to learn new means of subsistence, or too infirm for common labour. 
But perhaps government take the same view of desertion as their 
friends at the head of affairs in Belgium, where we find one of their 
public journals announcing, with congratulation, that “ during the last 
month desertion has materially decreased ; indeed, not more than J60 

soljiiera have absented tliemselves from the brigade during the last 

month, and the greater part of these have merely gone into the interior 
for the purpose of seeing their friends and families, which, it seems, 
they were not aware was a breach of military regulation.*' The sequel 
goes on gravely to state, thai orders have been sent to the mayors 0 ?* 
the frontier towns to remonstrate with any deserters who may desire to 
pass through their districts ; which, it* is expected, will entirely prevent 
desertion to foreign territory. 

WJiat a truly primitive view of Belgian naivete^ and the Arcadian 
character of these amiable and domestic soldiers ! and in what a paternal 
and interesting light do the mayors, (or Don Keys of the Low Coun- 
tries,) appear ! A great Belgian booby, with liis blouse over his uniform, 
enters a frontier village, making no secret of his deliberate intention of 
desertion ; but first resolves on a substantial meal at the public-house. 
Scarcely has he begun cramming, stuffing, and drinking, when in comes 
the mayor, calls him a “ brave Beige,” kisses him on both sides of his 
great, unmeaning face, remonstrates on his quitting a service of glory 
and a land of liberty, treats him to another gallon of sour beer, and 
packs him back to his regiment. So much for Belgian discipline and 
Belgian government. But this way of being treated like a naughty 
child would be far more offensive to a stout English soldier than a much 
more rigorous but manly system. As the “ braves Beiges” are, however, 
become the mere slaves of the Fr^inch, it may be quite as well lliey should 
remain as bad soldiers as they have been for these many years past. 

War, civil war, as usual, has now broken out in Spain ; and probably, 
in a very short time, we shall have workhouse detachments, and “ fine 
athletic young men,*' enlisting as merrily for the Spanish contest as 
they have done for the Portuguese. Lord Grey will naturally repeat, 
as he did before, that he knows nolhiiig about it, except through the 
newspapers ; and all will do very well till the parishes discover they 
have a good many cripples to maintain, and the police that they have 
some very difficult characters to deal with in London. That the evil 
may there stop, we sincerely hope ; but it is a hope unlikely to be 
realized, unless ministers awake in time to a sense of their impro- 
vidence. Great and serious danger must otherwise be anticipated ; and 
it will probably be4oo late when 

• Piget incepti .... 

.... excussaqiie pectore Juno est, 

SeJ non idcirco fiamma; atque incendia vires 
Indomitas posuere : udo sub robore vivit 
Stupa vomens tardum fumeiu.'* 


w. 
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NARRATIYB OF THE EXHUMATION OP THE BBMAINS OF 
MAJOR ANDR&. 

BY J, BUCiUNAK, ESQ., H. M. CONSUL, NEW YOBK. 

British Consulate, New York*, August, 1833* 

Mr. Editor,— In compliance with the urgent suggestion of several 
officers of high rank in the army, I send you a brief narrative of the 
facts connected with the removal of the remains of the unfortunate 
Major Andrei, from the place of his suffering at Tappan, in this State, to 
the Abbey, — there to rest, surrounded by the ashes of the illustrious 
fnen who died in the performance of duty in the service of their 
country. If any one circumstance more than another leads me to 
accede to the numerous suggestfons for years pressed upon me, it is 
the consideration, that this measure strikingly illustrates the high and 
chivalrous character of one who was peculiarly the soldier’s friepd — 
the cver-to-be-lamentcd Duke of York. For my own part, I question 
if the military annals of any country furnish such an instance of tender 
solicitude to heal the distress, which must arise in every British bosom, 
when reading in our history the fate of Andrt^ ; and pardon my saying 
1 am not aware of any reward ever bestowed more calculated to cherish 
amongst the officers of our army the ambition of well-earned fame, — of 
a fearless devotion in the performance of perilous duty. It has been 
justly presumed, indeed known to many, that I had preserved the docu- 
ments relating to the interesting event ; not anticipating, however, that 
I should have been so often a)jd earnestly solicited to publish them, 
nor, indeed, meaning that they should go forth to the world. Two 
circumstances have at all times prevented my sanctioning their publica- 
tion : the respect due to the feelings of the surviving relatives of the 
sufferer,— ^and the prominent place necessarily occupied by myself in 
tlie transaction. These considerations are even now so little abated, 
that I still feel reluctant to incur the responsibility of making the nar- 
rative public. However, I yield to better judgment; and as I have 
no pretension as a writer, I pray that my style may be pardoned. The 
facts are stated with perfect fidelity, and much is omitted, which, 
though interesting, I deem proper to leave out. 

The state of New York, by a resolution passed in the legislature 
during* the session of 1818, directed, — that the remains of General 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, should be removed from that fortress, 
where tliey had been buried with military honours, and deposited in 
New York. 

The excitement arising from that agt, and the jealousy which had 
grown out of the late war between Great Britain and the United States, 
led, necessarily, to observations springing from such unkindly feelings ; 
and I was hourly annoyed by contrasts drawn from the conduct of the 
state of New York, as to the remains of General Montgomery, — while 
those of tl»e British soldier, who was sacrificed in the service of his 
country, in the flower of his youth, {by a doom, which^ in the judgment 
of many i might have been commuted^) were abandoneef and neglected. 
The grave of Major Andr^ was at the place of his executbn, in an 
3pen field, with only a heap of stones to mark th^ spot, as the trees 
alone would not have pointed it out ; and it was an additional reproach 
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that his body had not been even removed to the neighbouring burying- 
ground, and a monument, however humble, erected over it. 

Influenced by these observations, (and my own feelings, which par- 
ticipated largely in their truth,) I was induced, in the month of April, 
1S21, to address a letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
then commander-in-chief, with a proposal to remove the remains of 
Major Andre to a place of public interment, or to place a suitable mo- 
nu^ient on the spol where they reposed. In due course I was honoured 
with a prompt communication, dated Horse Guards, May 16, 1821, 
from Sir Herbert Taylor, in which he was pleased to state — “ That he 
was directed to convey to me his Royal Highness’s sincere acknow- 
ledgments for tlie communication I had made, and to assure me how 
sensible his Royal Highness was of the liberal and patriotic feeling 
whicli had produced niy proposal, t'tiat the bones of the brave and 
unfortunate Major Andre should be collected, and should receive that 
tribute of rcs[)ect which is due to the remains and to the memory of a 
meritorious officer, who had suffered an ignominious death in the 
honourable discharge of his duty. His Royal Highness most readily 
directed that I should take such steps as I should consider most 
advisal)le for collecting Major Andrew’s bones, and for having them 
securely conveyed to Halifax, whence they could be brought to Eng- 
land in one of his Majesty’s ships of war, with a view to their being 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, as his Royal Highness had commu- 
nicated with the Dean of Westminster, in relation thereto; a copy of 
whose reply he was pleased to inclose for my information.” 

The note from the very Reverend the Dean to liis Royal Highness 
was in the following words : — “ Tiiere is something so pleasing in the 
pro 2 )OsaI made hy I\lr. Buchanan, that I am persuaded there can be but 
one feeling as to llic propriety of adopting it; I therefore send you, for 
the information of his Royal IIi*ghness, my immediate concurrence, and 
shall inform the Chapter I have done so.” 

Upon recei{)t of Sir Herbert Taylor’s letter, I addressed a note to the 
late greatly-esteemed and justly-lamented De Witt Clinton, the then 
governor of the state of New York, praying his Excellency’s permission 
to comply with the orders of his Royal Higlmess : in reply thereto, I 
was honoured with a note, of which the following is a copy : — 

“ New York, SOtli July, 1821. 

“ Sir, — I have received a communication from you relative to the 
conveyance of the remains of Major Andre from this State to Great 
Britain,^ and I have the honour to state in reply, that our laws interpose 
no obstacle to this measure. 

“ I am,. Sir, with great consideration, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ To J. Buchanan, Esq., “ De Witt Clinton.” 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New York.” 

In consequence of the publicity given to the intended exhumation, 
numbers of Britisli subjects expressed a wish to attend on the occasion, 
in order to manifest their feelings of respect for the unfortunate, but 
bighly-esteem^l victim of war. Among the many communications, 
I should not be doing justice to the memory of the late excellent 
Captain Phillips, did I not on this occasion give tfn extract from Ws 
letter, as to his attending the exhumation. 
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“ Highlands Grange, 28 th July, 1821 . 

“ I shall feel myself highly flattered and gratified in any do-operation 
you may deem expedient, in proving my respect for the memory of 
Major Andr^, whose loss was most universally deplored by all, but more 
especially by those who had the honour of his acquaintance." 

My next step was to proceed to Tappan, distant from this city 
twenty-four miles. Thither I went, accompanied by Mr. Moore, his 
Majesty's agent for packets. Upon reaching the* village, which ^oes 
not contain above fifty or sixty houses, the first we inquired at proved 
to be the very house in which the Major had been confined while a pri- 
soner there, kept by one Dupuy, who was also post-master ; who took 
^us to view the room which had been used«as his prison. Excited as we 
were, it would be difficult to describe our feelings on entering this little 
chamber ; it was then used afe a milk and store-room ; otherwise 
unaltered from the period of his confinement ; about twelve feet by 
eight, with one window looking into a garden, the view extending^to the 
hill, and directly to the spot on which he suffered, as the landlord 
pointed out from the window, while in the room, the trees growing at 
the place where he was buried. 

Having inquired for the owner of the field, I waited on the Kev. Mr. 
Demarat, a baptist minister residing in Tappan, to whom I explained 
the object of my visit, who generously expressed his satisfaction at the 
honour, “ which at length," to use his words, “ was intended the 
memory of Major Andrd," and assured me, that every facility should be 
afforded by him. Whereupon we all proceeded to examine the grave, 
attended by many of the inhabitants, who by this time had become 
acquainted with the cause of our visit; and it was truly gratifying to us, 
as it was honourable to them, that all were loud in the expressions of 
their gratification on this occasion. 

We proceeded up a narrow lane or broken road, with trees at each 
side, which obscured the place where he suflered, until we came to the 
opening into the field, which at once led to an elevated spot on the hill. 
On reaching the mount, we found it commanded a view of the sur- 
rounding country for miles. General Washington’s head-quarters, and 
the house in which he resided, was distant about a mile and a half or two 
miles, but fully in view. The army lay encamped, chiefly also in view 
of the place, and must necessarily have witnessed the catastrophe. 
The field, as well as I could judge, contained from eight to ten acres, 
and was cultivated; but around the grave the plough had not ap- 
proached nearer than three* or four yards, that space being covered with 
loose stones thrown upon and around the grave, which was only indi- 
cated by two cedar trees about ten feet high. A small peach tree had 
also been planted at the head of the gravq, by the kindly feeling of a 
lady in the neighbourhood. 

Doubts were expressed by many who attended, that the body had 
been secretly carried to England, and not a few believed we should not 
find the remains ; but their surmises were set aside by the more general 
testimony of the community. Having then found the grave, and 
obtained leave of the proprietor of the field to remote the remains, I 
made arrangements tp do so on the Tuesday following. Having con- 
sulted Mr. Eggleso, a cabinet-maker and upholsterer, who had formerly 
done the work of Dublin Castle, as to the D|o?t suitable mode of 
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removal, in a manner becoming ibe illustrious Prince under whose 
orders I #as acting, be recommended a 'sareophagits, Whicli I accord- 
ingly ordered to be made, and to be covered with crimson velvet, &c. ; 
aware that thereby 1 was acting in accordance with the intention of his 
Royal Highness, in honouring the remains of a soldier who bad been 
buried divei^ted of all honourable appendages/ Thus Aimiihed, I pro- 
ceeded upon the lOth of August, 1821, accompanied by Sefior Houghs 
ton, the Spanish consul, and attended by Mr. Eggleso, with the sar- 
cophagus, in order to raise the body, previous to removal from Tappan 
to his Majesty's packet. This mode of proceeding I was led to adopt, as 
I had been informed that some person ]iad gone from New York, with 
the view to purchase or rent the held from the worthy clergyman, under 
the impression I would pay a large sum in order to fulhl his RoyaY 
Highnesses intention ; but, to tlie honour of this worthy, yet poor 
pastor, he reject^ their offers, and stated he would not, on any account, 
recede from the promise he had made. Arriving at Tappan by ten 
o'clock, A.M., though 1 was not expected until the following Tuesday, as 
I had fixed, yet a number of persons soon assembled, some of whom 
betrayed symptoms of displeasure at the proceeding, arising from the 
observations of some of the public journals, which asserted “ that any 
honour paid Major Andre’s remains was casting an imputation on 
General Washington, and the officers who tried him.” 

As these characters were of the lowest cast, and their observations 
were condemned by every respectable person in the village, I yet 
deemed it prudent, while the worthy pastor was preparing his men to 
open the grave, to resort to a mode of argument, the only one 1 had 
time or inclination to bestow upon them, in which I was sure to find 
the landlord a powerful auxiliary. I therefore stated to these noisy 
patriots, that 1 wished to follow a custom not unfrequent in Ireland, 
from whence I came, namely, of .taking some spirits before proceeding 
to a grave. The landlord approved the Irish practice, and accordingly 
supplied abundance of liquor, so that in a short time, General Washing- 
ton, Major Andrt^, and the object of my visit, were forgotten by them, 
and I was left at perfect liberty, with the respectable inhabitants of the 
place, to proceed to the exhumation, leaving the landlord to supply the 
guests, a duty which be faithfully performed, to my entire satisfaction. 

At twelve o’clock, quite an unexpected crowd assembled at the 
grave,*— as our proceeding up the hill was seen by the inhabitants all 
around. Hie day was unusually fine; a number of ladies, and*’ many 
aged matrons who witnessed his fall, — who had seen his person,— who 
had mingled tears with his sufferings, — attended, and were loud in their 
praises of the Prince, for thus at length honouring one who still lived 
in their recollection with unsiibdued sympathy. Tlie labourers pro- 
ceeded with diligence, yeC caution. Surmises about the body having 
been removed were revived, and it would be difficult to imagine any 
event which could convey a degree of more intense excitement 

As soon as tho stones were cleared away, and the grave was found, 
not a tongue m^yed amongst tlie multitude, — ^breathless anxiety was 
depicted in every countenance. When, at length, one of the men cried 
out lie had touched the coffin, so great was the enthusiasm at this 
moment, that I it necessary to call in the md of eevexal of tht 
ladies to hm IMI circle, so that all could see the op^ationi 
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which being effected, the men proceeded with the greatest cautiORi and 
the clay was removed with the hands, sis we soon discovered fte IM 6f 
the coffin was broken in the centre. With great care the bvdcen lid 
was removed, and there to our view lay the bones of the brave Andid, 
in perfect order. 1, among others, for the first time discovered that be 
had been a small man; this observation I made from the skeleton, 
which was confirmed by some then present. The roots of the small 
peach tree had completely surrounded the skull like a net. After 
allowing all the people to pass round in regular order and view the 
remains as they lay, which v^ry many did with unfeigned tears and 
lamentation, the bones were carefully removed, and placed in the sar- 
•copliagus, (the circle having been again formed.) After which I de- 
scended into the coffin, which was not more than three feet below the 
surface, and with my own hands raked the dust together, to ascertam 
whether he had been buried in liis regimentals or not, as it w^s ru- 
moured among the assemblage that he was stripped ; for, if buried in 
his regimentals, I expected to find the buttons of his clothes, which 
would have disproved the rumour ; but I did not find a single button, 
nor any article, save a string of leather that had tied his hair, in perfect 
preservation, coiled and tied as it had been on his hair at the time. 
This string 1 forwarded to his sister in England. 1 examined the dust 
of the coffin so minutely (as the quantity would not fill a quart) that no 
mistake could have arisen in the examination. Let no unworthy motive 
be attributed to me for recording this fact ; I state it as one which I 
was anxious to ascertain for the reason given. I do not pretend to 
know whether buttons would moulder into dust, while bones and a 
leather string would remain perfect and entire ; but sure I am there 
was not a particle of metal in the coffin. How far these facts accord 
with the rumours adverted to, others may judge ; but it is useful, that 
all these facts should be brought to light, as it may reasonably be 
inferred, that if stripped, those who permitted this outrage, or who knew 
of it, had no idea that the unfeeling act they then performed would be 
blazoned to the world near half a century after the event ; or that the 
future historian should hold up such procedure to the reproval of all 
honourable men. Having placed the remains in the sarcophagus, k 
was borne amidst the silent and unbought regret of the numerous assem- 
blage, and deposited in the worthy pastor’s house, with the intention of 
removihg it to his Majesty’s packet on the Tuesday following. 

I should be ungrateful did 1 omit doing justice to the feelings of an 
aged widow, who kept the turnpike-gate on the way to New York, who, 
upon hearing the object of my visit, declared she felt so much gratified 
that the remains were to be remov^ from the field where they bad so 
long lain neglected, that all the carriages should pass free of toll on the 
occasion. Whether she had this power I know not, but it marks 
strongly the sentiments of the American people at large, as to a trant«- 
action which a gteat part of the British public have forgotten, at least 
those in the humbler walks of life, as this gate-keeper was. 

On returning to New York, on the evening of the Ifith, a citizen of 
the first respectability Called on me and stated, that as polittcid favour 
w^s to be obtained by manifesting hatred to every English meastive, he 
had learned that some hot spiriis had agreed thaf they would ntavk 
every citizen who should attend, and that they were determined to meet 
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the procession on the way, and throw the sarcophagus into the Hudson. 
Let not the people of the United States be charged with participating 
in feelings that could suggest such an outrage. There was nothing in 
it hostile to the remains of Major Andre ; it was to forward political 
views, just as abnse was poured out upon the present and late President 
of the United States previous to the late, election ; yet it is difficult to 
expjain to those not long acquainted with the United States the motives 
which govern the actions of a democracy, and I am supported in the 
opinion by men whose judgment I deem sound, that solely from such 
views did some of the papers in this clpy and Philadelphia differ from 
those journals that applauded the removal, as party feeling in political 
matters generally runs so high, that the favour of one party is sure iif 
subject its object to the opposition of the other. I am thus particular, 
lest the threatened opposition should be regarded as a mark of the cha> 
racte£ of the country ; and I hope I may be pardoned, wliile on the 
subject, in saying, that the manifestation of hatred to England is no 
longer a proof of patriotism, as formerly. 

The information, however, led me to act so as to avoid any kind of 
proceeding likely to produce excitement ; and although all that was 
purposed was to have the attendance of Major M‘Neil, Captain Phillips 
of the British army, Captains Ricketts and Laurence of the British 
navy, the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, and Spanish consuls, as I had 
declined the offered attendance of a number of the most respectable 
citizens, (as soon as I found the papers alluded to animadverted in the 
spirit I have mentioned.) Determined to act promptly, without informing 
my family, or any others, of my intention, 1 called on the commander 
of his Majesty's packet, and we proceeded to Tappan on the evening of 
Saturday the lltb, taking a gig, in which we rode, and directed a car- 
riage to follow to a place about sixteen miles distant, and there wait for 
me, without intimating to the party furnishing the gig or carriage my 
destination. 1 delayed my departure to get, as night fell, within about 
four miles of the village, where we stopped at a tavern to feed the horse 
and refresh ourselves, having come twenty-four miles. While lea was 
getting ready, a number of the country people came to the tavern, (the 
usage of the country on a Saturday evening,) among whom, it so hap- 
pened, were some who had witnessed the exhumation the day before ; 
and inasmuch as no stranger can travel without being questioned through 
a quarter where strangers are rarely seen, I took every precaution to 
avoid coming in contact with the persons at the tavern. However, one 
man came forward, and, without any prefatory observation, by way of 
introduction, asked me, was 1 not the British consul, as he thought he 
had seen me the day before at Tappan. I had no way of retreat ; so 1 
told him I was often taken for the consul, and that at times it was very 
inconvenient to have so close a resemblance to that person. He then 
began to inform me of the exhumation of Major Andrt^, the magnifi- 
cence of the sarcophagus, and that the whole country would be there 
on Tuesday to join in tiie procession. 1 need not say that I got away 
from this kind* and inquisitive person as quickly as possible, as others 
were apptoachbg, who, had they been at Tappan the day before, 1 
know not how 1 should have got clear of these men, more than {jie 
lamented Andrd diH/rom those men who met him when he was taken. 
It was my intention to have stopped at this tavern till twelve o’clock ; 
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but I had to decamp, for the reason mentioned. My companion re* 
mained concealed in a small back-room, where we got tea ; for his 
appearance would have called forth an examination all my ingenuity 
could not have delivered us from ; an ordeal not to be understood by 
travellers on great leading roads in Europe. Unfortunately for our 
object, it was moonlight ; and for the first time in ihy life did I find 
moonlight unpleasant I wished for a cloud,— for total darkness. But 
no ; it was a clear moonlight night ; so light, that only those who \iave 
witnessed the clear sky of the United States, in latitude 40®, can nave 
any idea of its brightness. But my anxiety for concealment rendered 
the light intolerable, as so maay people were stirring, or, as it is termed 
^in that Dutch quarter, “frolicking,** om a Saturday night. Moving 
slowly, we entered the village at half- past eleven o’clock; and passing 
through, I left the gig with nty friend under a tree, which obscured 
them, while 1 proceeded forward to reconnoitre the worthy pastor’s 
house. To my great annoyance, I heard several voices from a piazaa 
in front of his house, where a number of persons were sitting erijoying 
the mild moonlight night. I remained under a tree a full hour, within 
hearing of their conversation, fearing to go forward, lest some of the 
inhabitants of the village formed part of the group, as I dreaded dis- 
covery, as 1 had learned from my inquisitor at the tavern that great 
preparation was making to entertain the numbers who would attend on 
the removal on Tuesday, by the several tavern-keepers in Tappan. I 
also feared to come in contact with the patriots whom, with tne aid of 
the tavern-keeper, I had silenced the day before : I could not expect 
the same co-operation to leave me at liberty to pursue my object ; so 1 
determined to leave nothing to chance, as my friend and 1 were alone, 
unaided and unarmed. One o’clock having struck, and the voices having 
diminished, 1 ventured forward ; not without apprehension also of a 
watch-dog, unprovided as 1 was, and found the good old minister still 
outside the house, with some of his relations, who had come to spend a 
day with him, and see the sarcophagus. 1 took him aside, before he 
recognised me, and stated to him the cause of my sudden visit ; but he 
derided my fear ; for that such was the feeling of the country and his 
friends, that he would guarantee all would go oiF well ; and that it 
would greatly disappoint numbers who were to come to his house next 
day to see the ** rare spectacle of so grand an article as the sarco- 
phagus.” In fact, 1 found the old gentleman was not to be moved 
from his purpose. I therefore went in with him, and found his wife a 
subject more likely to be ri!oved by fear; and I accordingly roused her 
apprehension so effectually, that she joined me in persuading her hus- 
band to acquiesce in my purpose, which he did reluctantly, as he felt 
for the honour of the community, and, in the simplicity of his heart, did 
not believe there were such miscreants in the world. All this time my 
companion remained under the tree, his mind filled with the midnight 
meeting, of the events which led him and myself to our entei'prise ; from 
whence J called him into the house. Having the key of the sarco- 
phagus, I had to open it, so that the relatives who had come might see it ; 
and finding that 1 had paid above one hundred guineaiTfor it, they were 
astonished at the munificent disposition of his Eoyal Highness. Having 
requested the old lady to inclose it in a quilt, we got it placed on the 
gig ; and having taken some refreshment, of wbjcft we stood nmch in 
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need, we departed, and returned to the place where I had ordered the 
carriage to come, into which we got, and proceeded on to New York, 
where we arrived about five o'clock on the morning of Sunday. Having 
arranged to have a boat in waiting from his Majesty's packet, with feel- 
ings that never shall be effaced from my memory, I placed the remains 
under the British flag. 

As soon as the removal of the sarcophagus to the packet was known 
in this city, it was not only honourable to the feelings of the citizens, 
but cheering to my mind, depressed as it had been, to find the senti- 
ments which previuled. Ladies sent me flowers; others, various 
emblematic devices, garlands. See., to decorate the remains of the 
“ lamented and beloved Andrei." A beautiful and ornamented myrtle , 
among those sent, I forwarded with the sarcophagus to Halifax, where 
Lieut.-General Sir James Kempt, governor of Nova Scotia, caused 
every proper mark of respect to be paid to the remains. From thence 
they reacW London, and were deposited near the monument which had 
been erected to his memory in the Abbey, and a marble slab placed at 
the foot of the monument, on which is set forth their removal by the 
order of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. * 

; Mavitig represented to his Royal Highness the generous conduct of 
fliC RfiV, Mr. Demarat, I recommended that his Royal Highness 
should convey to him a snuff-box, made out of one of the trees which 
grew at the grave, which I sent home. But my suggestion was far 
outdone by the princely munificence of his Royal Highness, who ordered 
a box to be made out Of the tree, and lined with gold, with an inscrip- 
tion, “ From his Royal Highness the Duke of York, to the Rev. Mr. 
Demarat." While speaking of this act of liberality, I was unexpectedly 
honoured with a silver inkstand, with the following inscription : — “ The 
surviving sisters of Major Andrdto James Buchanan, Esq., his Majesty's 
Consul, New York." They also sent a silver cup, with a suitable 
inscription, to Mr^ Demarat. 1 need not add, that 1 cherish this ink- 
stand, (which I am now using,) and shall bequeath it to my children 
as a memorial which I prize with no ordinary feeling. 

I omitted to mention, that I had the peach tree which had been planted 
on the grave (the roots of which had surrounded the skull, as set forth) 
taken up with great care, with as much of the clay as it was possible to 
preserve around the roots, and brought it to my garden in New York, 
where my daughters attended it with almost pious solicitude, shad.ing it 
during the heat of the day, watering it in the cool of the evening, in the 
hope of preserving it to send to England. Tlad it reached his sisters, 
they would no doubt have regarded it as another Minerva ; for, though it 
did not spring out of, yet it was nourished by, their beloved brother's head. 

I have only to ^d, that, through the kind interference of my brother 
consul at Philadelphia, I obtained Major Andre's watch, which he had 
to part with when a prisoner, during the early part of the war. This 
watch 2 sent to England lately ; so that 1 believe every vestige con- 
nected with ffaesulject of this narrative has been sent to the Wd^f his 
birth, in the servi ce of which his life was sacrificed. J. BuchajJan. 

♦ We ehall j^are'and meeit a transcript both of the oHgiaal inscription bn the 
xuouument, ahq ql dliat , added by the Duke of York> as showmg that H.R.H* wa% 
influenced the desfid jb do fhaiwhich appeared to him cbmiaSmi with the course 
winch hiatev«:ed Fa^erhed pui8aed.«--£n« 
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SKETCHES OF A TEAb’s SERVICE IN THE SaYPTIAN NARIN'B, IN 

1832 AND 1833. 

(No. I.) 

Ye’ll get the belt o* moral 'works , 

*MaDg black Gentoos and {>agan Turkiy 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 

Wha never heard of orthodoxy.”— ‘B urns. 

Whili you in England "are* busying and fretting yourselves about 
* reform bills and reformed parliaments, a£out the means of redressing 
the wrongs of the “ finSst pisaijtry in the world,** or of thinning the 
superfluous population of the land of potatoes by the “ argument of 
pike and gun ;”~while you are engaged in these philanthropic occu- 
pations, we are quietly enjoying our unlimited freedom, both in^purse 
and person, and getting a living into the bargain, under the government 
of a Turkish despot ; and it is really wonderful how comfortable one 
can be under such circumstances, particularly when we consider that 
we are in the power of a man who can shorten by the head any one 
that he pleases, merely by nodding his own. But really the Turks 
have been so sadly belied, that it appears a hopeless task to endeavour 
to possess the public with what are called, in the present day, liberal 
feelings towards them. 

AVhen I left England, I had my head full of ideas of bowstrings, 
sabres, daggers, yattigans, and the application thereof to the personal 
satisfaction of the obnoxious ; but the schoolmaster has been so much 
abroad here, that 1 assure you seriously the aforesaid instruments have 
grown quite into disrepute ; perhaps t^e reason is, that our friends here 
have lately had so much to do in the way of killing their neighbours, 
that, they have had no time to attend to the slaying of one another. 
However this may be, we have nevertheless very strange ideas indeed, 
in England, of the habits and manners of the Turks, and 1 cannot, 1 
think, do better than give you a regular account of them just as I find 
them, and if you do not then think of them very differently from what 
you do at present, I shall be greatly mistaken. ' 

You must, however, previously lake warning, that you are* not to 
expect a detailed account of the war, but must rest yourself contented 
with the marine campaign, t which I feel a particular pleasure in relat- 
ing, inasmuch as it terminated entirely to my satisfaction, that is to 
say, without our coming to blows. There are some jpeople in this 
world who appear to have an innate fondness for fighting, or as the 
phrenologists would say, have the organ of combativeness particularly 
well developed ; this to me is perfectly inexplicable, I having a particu- 
lar antipathy to that de;partment, partly in consequence of tha.jSfaid organ 
being unusually small in my proper person, and pardy bepsfuse I have 
some uncomfortable misgivings tliat at the termination of the affair I 
might possibly find myself in anything but a siattis ant^ bdlunu 
• We will, however, leave these things to the discussion of ppreater phi- 
bsophers, and content ourselves with less speculative affairs, misting 
tire delay whi(^, has been occasioned by tht above remark wiU 
only serve to whet the appetite for the forthcoming noveltfes. 
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I must, as a preliminary, introduce you to the city, port, and arsenal 
of Alexandria, and however contemptible your opinion of them may be, 
you may rest assured, the Turks have the modesty to consider them, if 
not the best, at least among the best of cities, ports, and arsenals in 
this our sublunary globe. 

An Englishman, when he first approaches the coast of Egypt, natu- 
rally, and as it we, re by instinct, begins to arrange in his head the 
various ideas he has previously conceived of Oriental magnificence, 
splendid ruins of antiquity, the fields of former battles, the fertile banks 
of the Nile, where Antony and Cleopatra sported away time and lost 
half the world, the massy pyramids and' all the recollections connected 
with them ; not to say anything of the confused mass of smaller ideas’ 
about Memnon and mummies, crocodiles and sphinxes, which crowd his 
imagination, and fill up the scene which he is so impatient to examine. 
But alas ! upon landing, all these splendid visions of fancy blow up like 
an overcharged steam-engine, and evaporate with rapidity every step 
we advance. 

It is perfectly true we meet with abundance of things which are any- 
thing but consonant with our manners and customs in England, and the 
singularity and numberless variety of costume form a scene alone, 
which some people would call picturesque. We must, however, freely 
confess, that we have no taste that way, and have a thorough contempt 
for all sorts of finery, except when we see it in England, gracefully dis- 
played in the ornament of our fair countrywomen. By the by, the 
Turks have been said to be the best- dressing people in the world. 
Without disputing the fact, we must in justice assert, that there are 
among them also some of the worst- dressing people in the world, if a 
state approaching to nudity can be considered as dressing at all. We 
are, however, digressing from ouj* subject, and must recall our attention 
to the city of Alexandria itself. 

If it were possible that a shower of houses, mosques, and buildings 
could fall from the skies and just form a city upon the spot where they 
fell, I should most certainly have been inclined to believe that the city 
of Alexandria had been thus made by accident, as it is impossible to 
conceive how the art of man could have contrived a town, concentrating 
in itself such a total defiance of all regularity and order, and in which 
rubbish is accumulating upon rubbish, from age to age. We were quite 
astonished, upon landing, to find the streets narrow and dirty in the ex- 
treme ; the admiralty-wharf (as we shoulcLcall it in England) was the 
place where we first set foot upon Egyptian ground ; the offices attached 
were merely sheds, a hundred times worse in the construction than a 
very second-rate English barn. The mosques and their minarets, which 
we expected were at all events somewhat decent, are absolutely ruinous ; 
and upon a superficial examination only, a traveller would certainly have 
considerable hesitation in trusting himself over the threshold of one of 
them, from the great probability there seems of being suddenly imbedded 
in a khower of stones and mortar : but, however, these unlucky acci- 
dents do not o^^n happen, for the people are most assiduous in prop- 
ping up and giving support to these tottering temples, in a manner tlmt 
certainly docs not add much to their uniformity or architectural ele- 
gance, but yet ]| sj^fficient to give them that appearance of stability 
that enables a Moslenf to worship at his ease. 
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But notwithatanding this bad taste, or to speak more correctly, this 
total absence of taste, there is still much that is worth seeing in the city 
of Alexandria. Improvement is going on rapidly, and it is b^y no means 
improbable, that in a few years it may become a large and splendid 
city. At present it is the most romantic mixture of ancient and modern 
that the most ardent admirer of elegant confusion could desire. The 
Turks have undoubtedly a first-rate contempt for the antique, and we 
see the most splendid remains of ancient architectui'e applied to tl^ie 
most menial purposes; handsome granite and marble columns stuck 
up to support sheds and warehouses ; the capitals and bases of what 
appear to have been formerly splendid columns are to be seen placed 
the doors of houses, as stepping-stones by which to mount their 
horses ; and in many places whole buildings are erected from the ruins 
of antiquity. Indeed, even the Pacha himself does not seem to possess 
the slightest respect for the memory of either Cheops or Ptolemy, and 
would without the least hesitation chop up the statue of either of tl^em 
if it fell in his way, and appropriate it to any useful purpose for which 
it was suitable. The greater part of the fortifications, the arsenal, the 
warehouses and granaries, the dock-yard and the mole, have all been 
built by His Highness from the ruins of the ancient city, and he is still 
going on building and excavating for stone among the ruins, and thus 
obtains a cheap and abundant supply. The only two columns of anti- 
quity which remain erect, as they were originally placed, are one of 
the needles of Cleopatra, and the celebrated pillar of Pompey : but as 
these two are the Gog and Magog of the cockneys of Alexandria — the 
only lions — we shall not trouble the reader by intruding any remarks 
about them, taking it for granted that everybody knows already all that 
is known of or about them ; but if there be any one who does not, we 
would recommend him to read the works of those chivalrous gentlemen 
who have hazarded their necks to clinfb to the tops of them, and who 
we consider are entitled solely to the right of describing them, especially 
when it is considered that that is the only reward they get for the 
hazard and trouble. 

There is one circumstance, however, which renders Alexandria a 
fertile source of amusement to strangers, namely, the great and extra- 
ordinary medley of foreigners of all nations which are congregated here. 
The bulk of the native population consists of Arabs ; there are three or 
four thousand Turks, and the remainder are Italians, French, Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, Levantines, and a few English. Here we have every 
variety of religion, and perfecl toleration for all : we have Mahomedans, 
Copts, Greeks, and Jews ; we have protestants, catholics, and methodists ; 
— we have, in fact, every possible variety. Each party, of course, is liberal 
enough to consider that all the others must infallibly be doomed to 
eternal darkness ; and each party being thus firmly persuaded, the con- 
tempt they entertain for each other is perfectly mutual. This is just 
the thing, and we accordingly find that each conforms himself to the 
costume of his country or his faith, and we have it in every variety, 
from the descendant of Mahomet with his green turban, to the shaven 
head and cowl of the lazy monk ; from the white turban oT the venerable 
Pacha down to the cocked hat and feathers of our own proper consul. 

TBut, after all, there is nothing so worthy of attention in this city as 
the Pacha himself, — the great, the good, the noble ©la Facha*;«^he who, 
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in the space of a few yean only, has lo &r emlbed a nation of absolute 
savages, as to residiev hm country formidable evon to European powers ; 

who, while assiduoitsly cultivating the arts of peace, mid encou- 
raging commerce and trade, was at the saine time preparing for war if 
occasion should require it -he who was at the same time establishing 
manufactories and raising a regular army to defend his possessions ; — 
he who governed with justice and clemency, although invested with 
despotic power; hnd he who has now hewed his way with his victorious 
army from the deserts of Egypt to the very gates of Constantinople, 

If ever there was a country where every movement could be directed 
by one man, Egypt is the place. The Pacha superintends, personally, 
almost everything ; be is often to be seen in his boat as early as sunrise, 
rowing about the' harbour and inspecting his fleet ; he ^es afterwards 
to the arsenal, where he transacts business with the merchants And holds 
a sort of levee ; and in the afternoon he is again to be seen afloat, and 
frequently goes on board some of the ships. He has a very hand- 
some boat which was built for him at Deal, rowed by an ample crew. 
These men, at every stroke they make with the oar, rise from their seats, 
at the same time turning away their faces, so as not to look at His High^ 
ness. The venerable but vigorous old man, although upwards of sixty 
years of age, does not appear to be easily fatigued, and would not seem 
so old as be really is if it were not for his long white beard and turban. 

The Pacha, looking forward to his country’s good, at a period when 
he must be gathered to his fathers,'’ determines, if possible, to prolong 
the civilization he has begun, and has sent to England, France, and 
Italy, a number of youths to receive instruction in naval and military 
affairs, in mechanics and engineering, &c. Tliese youths are supported 
with a liberal hand, and some of them who have returned to Egypt 
have been treated by him with honour and distinction. The Pacha, 
aware how greatly the residence of Europeans in the country contributes 
to its civilization, affords every protection to the Christians, and they 
bave no direct taxes whatever levied upon them. 

Mahomed Ali Pacha is a truly great man ; he came to Egypt many 
years ago as a mere soldier of fortune ; he subsequently was created a 
Bey ; from that station he rose to be Pacha of Cairo, and in the end 
rendered himself so formidable that he was created Pacha of all Egypt. 
In this situation, he was not the man to sit down contented, but em- 
ployed himself actively in commercial pursuits ; he also sent to Europe 
for engineers and mechanics; he repaired and rebuilt the fortifications 
of Cairo and Alexandria; he purchased and built a fleet of frigates and 
sloops, all of which were destroyed at the battle of Navarin ; he has 
since established a dock-yard and arsenal, and has built at Alexandria 
as fine a fleet as any in the world of the same number, under the direc- 
of a French ship-builder, who was sent for by the pacha from 
and whom he now treats with great distinction. 

Within the last few years only he has organized that Mtny which has 
AO htely astonished all Europe. He has a regularly or^nized artillery, 
a corps lanwrs, some very tine light cavalry, and an efficient rocket 
brigade* Indeed, the Pacha is so rapidly advaneiiig in iioportance and 
power, that it is contemplated he will soon prove an Opponent that 
Russia, with aU gigantic power^ will find it no Sdflo to cope wiih. 
His son, Ibraltito is in eveijr respect a soldi^i and is said to 
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undetsiand tbe European tactics and art of war in some prfecUen. 
He has with him a French officer, who has abandoned bis faithi and has 
been created a bey by the Pacha ; he is now styled Soliman Bey, and 
notwithstanding his conversion to the Mahomedan faith, is universally 
* respected. The corps of lancers are under his command. 

But the means by which all this has been accomplished hre still more 
astonishing. The city of Alexandria, like David’s cave of Adullam, is a 
l>erfect refuge for the destitute, for it may be not unjdstly said of the. 
Pacha as we read of David, that every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him.” * And 1 must really confess, in due candour to 
the^reader, that these, amiable weaknesses of* His Highness’s protegbs 
have by no means diminished by the kindness they have received at his 
hand. The fact is, that since the general peace in Europe in 1815, 
there were such a number of reckless and revolutionary characters or 
adventurers thrown upon the world at large, that they have spread theip- 
selves all over the globe, and have not been at all delicate as to the 
services they were employed in. In travelling we are every now and 
then meeting with a General This, or a Colonel That, late in the service 
of Napoleon ; or perhaps he is an exiled Italian patriot, or a Spanish 
refugee, or of whatever country he may happen to be, he is certainly a 

constitutionalist” Numbers of these personages came to Egypt and 
found the Pacha zealously desirous of amproving his country, and of 
rendering himself sufficiently formidable to keep possession of his im- 
provements when completed. These men were employed by him 
various ways, at very small salaries ; but by far tlie greater part of theHl^ 
were engaged in drilling and organizing the Arabs as soldiers, wkcn ^ 
the regular troops were first raised as the standing army of the country. 
The success of these locusts brought other swarms upon the land, and 
numbers of them not finding employmeift as soldiers, offered their sefr* 
vices as doctors, apothecaries, sailors or artisans, or indeed were per- 
fectly willing to undertake any department. Strange to say, many 
of them succeeded in getting employment in this way, in situations of 
the duties of which they knew nothing, or nearly nothing. 

These people, however, answered the purpose tolerably well, for the 
impostors were soon detected and discarded, and those who remained 
succeeded in drilling the Arab savages into very decent discipline, 
which ha^ been so greatly improved by a campaign. We certainly 
cannot say much in praise either of the equipment or personal appear- 
ance of these troops. At first sight it strikes a stranger as being 
absolutely ridiculous ;-^ju8t imagine, for a moment, a regiment of tawny 
ragamuffins marching with short step to the noise of a drum and fife, 
and a dirty black-looking fellow with a long crooked sabre at the head 
of them for an offioer. When one is stationed as a sentry he generally 
sits down, and sometimes they are to be seen smoking a pipe or cigar. 
The muskets are often carried at full cock, and accidents would often 
occur if they were loaded ; but cartridges are never served out till they 
are wanted for immediate use. The arms are well and carefully kept, 
and from tlie barreb being all polished bright, they have*a respectable 
^ appearaaoe* 
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. The Arabs, when once made into soldiers, appear to talce great delight 
in attaining as much perfection as possible ; and it often occurs that we 
see them going through the musket exercise, and practising by them- 
selves. 

The way in which these warriors are levied is somewhat curious, and 
anything but congenial to our English ideas of the liberty of the subject. 
Thank Heaven, we cannot quarrel about the liberty of the press, as we 
]^ave not a pres^ in the country except that which belongs to the go- 
vernment ! 

These people have no idea whatever of those noble rights which we 
possess in England, of liberty of press, magna charta, trim by jury, and 
so forth. To be sure, we have here sometimes what are called cou^s- 
martial, where the accuser is often the judge, and where, if the 
result of the trial is not just as the Pacha thinks fit, he makes them try 
the delinquent over and over again till they come to a more satis&ctoty 
coy elusion. This was the case only a few weeks ago, in the trial of the 
captain of a large frigate, who carelessly allowed his ship to run on 
shore at Aboukir. Tiie jury, that is to say, all the rest of the captains, 
fearing that the Pacha would shoot him if he was found guilty, deter- 
mined to acquit him, and did so accordingly ; but the Pacha was not 
to be put off thus, and just dropped them a hint to try him over again, 
and as it is somewhat dangerous to neglect any of these hints, they set 
to work again immediately and^brought the offender in guilty. When 
the Pacha had thus gained his point, he wisely knew how to temper 
mercy with justice, and instead of shooting him, merely degraded him 
two steps in the service. 

A more melancholy instance occurred about two years ago. A very 
young officer who had been intrusted with the command of a corvette, 
in coming into the harbour of Alexandria, by gross neglect or ignorance, 
ran his ship upon the rocks, arrd she went to pieces. No excuse or pal- 
liation could be made for such an offence ; be was tried immediately, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, but recommended to mercy on 
account of his extreme youth and incapacity for the situation in which 
he was placed. This recommendation was made at the urgent desire 
of the English and French officers, who refused to assent to the verdict 
unless it was so accompanied. The Pacha ordered the prisoner to he 
shot early the next morning, and he was executed accordingly* It is 
said he would not liave been treated with such severity, but thgt he had 
deserted a number of sick which were on board, and who were conse- 
quently drowned. ' 

To return to our subject of the modus operandi of levying men for 
the army and navy : the plan they put in practice here is certainly one 
of the most summary methods in the world, and answers the purpose 
completely. When a levy is ordered, a circular is sent round to the 
sheiks or head magistrates of the Arab villages, commanding them 
to fftrnish a specified number of men from their reapactive villages, in 
such space of time as may be appointed, and to aend them down to 
Cairo, or if they are intended for sailors, to Alexandria. If the sheik 
cannot provide the required number, he must serve himself or send some 
of his family* The poor wretches thus impressed, when they are col- 
lected are together with cords by the wrists, in order to present 
their runningf ai&jr (a propenmty to which, by the by, they are very 
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muck addicted,) and are driven like cattle to the rendezvous. Here they 
undergo a complete metamorphosis ; for on their arrival they are in 
dirty rags which have not the smallest pretensions to he called garments, 
otherwise than that they answer the purpose of clothing ; but they have 
no sooner been taken into the personal protection of His Highness than 
they are rigged out afresh, and although the clothing ts neither very 
handsome, nor of the most exquisite workmanship, it is vastly superior 
to their own. * ^ 

It is surprising how very soon the men become accustomed to this 
change of circumstances^ and by being drilled at the first without mercy, 
they are soon able to get over thoir other difficulties. It is amusing to 
see the delight with which the Arab soldiers assist in pressing others, 
although perhaps they themselves have only been captured a very few 
months, and at the time looked upon it as an act of great atrocity. 
Those men who are destined for sailors are sent on board the large ships 
immediately, and are marked upon the back of the hand, between the 
thumb and fore-finger, with an anchor, the arms of the marine, 'the 
process of instruction commences immediately, and they are soon 
taught to go aloft, furl and reef sails, &c. ; they are daily exercised at 
the guns, and in a short time are very adroit. When a new ship is put 
in commission, drafts of men are taken from the other ships, and thus 
the Pacha is enabled to man bis ships as fast as he can build them. 

When the Pacha has any difficulty^ making up the requisite levy, 
he sends a body of soldiers into the town, who pick up every Arab they 
can catch. By this proceeding we often lose our servants, but upon 
application to the governor of the town, the servants of all the Franks 
are liberated, and are furnished with a passport to protect them from 
being seized in future. 

Now, if such things as these could occur in England, what a sputter 
would be kicked up by our patriots about Habeas Corpus and rights 
of the subject. Pressing seamen in England goes on very well so 
long as they press nobody but sailors ; but if tlie gingerbread-footman of 
some civic dignity should have the misfortune to be sent to the tender, 
what a burst of fine sentiment, patriotism, and Mansion-House elo- 
quence we should instantly hear ! 

Besides the troops which we have just spoken of, and which are the 
regular troops of the line, the Pacha has others that are called irre- 
gulars, and most assuredly they richly deserve the name. They are as 
irregular as it is possible to imagine ; they are composed chiefly of 
Albanians and Candiots as ^infantry, and Bedouin Arabs for cavalry. 
I never meet one of these Candiots or Albanians with liis long pistols 
and yattacan, but I feel certain qualms, arising, I think, from the idea 
I have of the dexterity with which these gentlemen use their weapons, 
and partly from their being known to possess very little discrimination 
between quiet, harmless fellows like myself, and people of far more pug- 
nacious propensities. Of all the savage-looking rascals on the face of 
the earth, these Albanians are the worst ; and if there is anything in the 
science of physiognomy, the appearance of the Bedouins is anything but 
prepossessing. However, they make excellent skirmishers; and, as 
FalstafF says, are capital fellows at a retreat.” 

^ fear I have been indulging too much in the affairs of the army, 
and am apprehensive that some of my nautical fr^flds will suspect me 
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of a!)[ intantion of going a soldiering, or, at tlie.very least, of tyming 
marine. I really hare no idea of the sort, but everything must have 
its turn, and we will now take a view of the dock-^yavd and arsenal, not 
that thi^e is anything extraordinary in them themselves, but b^ause 
they show to what perfection even savages may be brought by ihe exer- 
tions of me man only, during the cohrse of a few years. 

There is nothing remarkable about the mole, other than that it is re- 
markably dirty dnd very rudely constructed. When it was building, 
mey appear to have been most determined not to lay a stone in addi- 
tion to wiiat was absolutely indispensable; and the same tjotalf defiance 
of architectural regularity exists iiertf, as everywhere else, and conse- 
quently it is necessary to keep up the same assiduous system of repaks. 

In the dock-yard there are ways for building four line-of-battle ships ; 
and there is a fifth sufficiently large for building a corvette or a brig. 
These ways are all built of the remains of antiquity, and are well and 
coyveniently constructed. The Pacha has always four ships on the 
stocks, and directly one is launched, another is laid^iown* He has now 
building two ships that are to mount 100 guns each, and two others of 
80 guns. One of 138 guns was launched a few weeks ago, and will 
soon be ready for sea. The construction of these vessels is not nearly 
so strong as that of English ships of war, but they are quite suffi- 
cient for the purposes they are destined for. In consequence of the shal- 
lowness of the water in the mofe, it is necessary to launch all the large 
ships before they are above half finished, and in consequence they some- 
times suffer a severe strain. Nearly all the timber for ship-building is 
brought from Asia Minor; and as flis Highness sends his timber-ships 
and transports, and helps himself to it, it costs almost nothing. The 
guns, and a large portion of the shot, are brought from England, 

It is surprising to see the rapidity with which ships here are built and 
sent into commission. Eightein months back, the Pacha had only two 
line-of-battle ships completed ; he has now six in commission, and four 
upon the stocks building. It is only by means of the immense numbers 
of people he employs that he gets on thus rapidly ; and it is his con- 
stant custom, when the fleet is in harbour, to send one-half the crews to 
work as labourers in the dock-yard. If it was not for the personal pre- 
sence of the Pacha, things would not go on in this way ; for the rest of 
the Turks are extremely idle, and by no means so zealous as the old 
man, their master. 

Whenever a ship is launched, it is ^ general holiday: the Pacha 
always attends to witness it ; and the moment she touches the water, a 
general salute is fired from the ships and batteries. The troops assem- 
bled on the occasion welcome her with a peal of musketry ; and the 
ceremony is moitly closed by the Pacha making the builder a handsome 
present. 

The workshops in the arsenal here are well worthy of inspection. 
There i« scarcely anything which the Pacha has not people to give 
instroctilon in to the Arabs, and many of them have attained liigli 
perfection as pechanics. In some of the shops they are employed in 
manufacturing* Wometers, compasses, binnacles, &c. In others, they 
are turning braes for the ornamental work of the ship, of which ^he 
Turks are admirers. Here are carpenters, cabinet«makers, 

upholsterers, joitiersf&c.) all hard at work, preparing for the fitting tip 
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of tHe 6hip9 as soon as they are sufficiently finished. The blacksmiths’ 
and armourers’ departments are on an immensf . 8ca4i and is as- 
tonishing how great a degree of^rfecfion they have attained* ; . 

Perhaps the most surprising thing of all is^ the immense rpp&iVrorks 
^ which are here established, ahd where a great part of the rigging of tho 
ships is manufactured. This department has improved rapKily of ,late^ 
and will, in a short time, be as good as any in Europe. 

The Egyptian Navy, at present, consists of six 4ine<*or>battle ships^ 
seven large frigates, five corvettes, eight brigs, and a cutter. Besides 
these, he has six fire-ships, and about thirty transports. The following 
list will give the names, numbei; of guns, number of men, and the 
tonnage of each ship. It is necessary to observe, that the ships are 
nailied after either towns or districts of country ; and the greater part 
of these names will he found in the map of the Delta. 

^ SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


filiipi* Names. 

No. Guns, 

No. Men. 

Tonnage, 

Mast (Cairo) • « 

• 

. 138 

1500 

3800 

Acr4 ii 

• 

. 138 

1500 

3800 

Mahallei e Kebie 

• 

, 100 

1200 

3000 

Mansoura • « 

• 

. 100 

1200 

3000 

Alexa^ria • • 

Abouldr • • • 

• 

. 96 

1200 

3000 

• 

90 

FBIGATES. 

800 

2000 

Jaffarier » • • 

t 

. 62 

550 

1800 

Bahaira • • . 

♦ 

. 60 

550 

1600 

Kaffir Cheyk . . 


, 68 

500 

1700 

Kaschid . « . 


. 58 

500 

1700 

Sheer Jahaat . , 

• 

, 56 

500 

1500 

Damietta • • 

• 

. 50 

400 

1400 

Mufta Jahaat • 


. 48 

CORVETTES. 

400 

1200 

Tania * • • 


• 24 

300 

750 

Pelenga Jahaat . 

• 

. 22 

250 

600 

Fouah . • • 


. 20 

200 

500 

Jenna Bahaira • 

• 

. 20 

200 

500 

Jahaat di Pecchert 

• 

, 20 

BRIQ8. 

200 

450 

Shandra • • « 

f 

. 20 

200 

400 

Feshna . • • 

• 

20 

200 

400 

Seminda Jahaat • 

• 

. 18 

150 

350 

Chaba Jahaat • 

• 

18 

150 

350 

{Tempsa . . « 

Washington • • 


. 10 

100 

300 

• 

. 16 

100 

300 

Berda Jahaat . , 

• 

•. 10 

90 

180 

Psyche • • • 

. . 22 

And a CuTTBft. 

200 

400 


I have now done with the arsenal and dock-yard, and in my next 
communication shall beg to introduce you to some of our friends and 
acquaintances here ; and we will then proceed together, on the cruise of 
the last 'summer. We will go together to Cyprus, and Rhodes, and 
Candia, and almost up to the Dardanelles ; and 1 have no doubt I slmll 
be able to convince you that our valour is invincible, and our ma- 
noeuvring most superb. Our Magnus Apollo^ Osman Nureddin Paeba, 
and our vice-admiral, Muttus Bey, will be the first who will figure in the 
^ scencn;’ and if they do not afford instruction, their characters may ^1 
be amusing. s 
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NOTES ON HYDERABAD AND THE ARMY OF THE NIZAM. 

In May, 1829, Nasir-al-Dowlah, the present Nizatn, ascended the 
musnud of Hyderabad, on the death of his father. He, however, met 
with considerable opposition from' Moubaras-ahDowlah, his brother, 
who founded his claims to the succession on his priority of birth, being 
the elder son, though by a Nickah marriage, which, regarded by 
{he Mahomedans as of an inferior sort, is not considered sufficiently 
sacred to legitimate its offspring. 

Notwithstanding the fallacy of his pretensions, Moubaras-al-Dowlah 
availed himself of his extreme popularity in the city of Hyderabad, to 
raise a powerful party against his brother : in this design he was ifbly 
seconded by several powerful somrahs or nobles, whom he had won 
over by his enterprising and intriguing character; and who either 
openly joined liim with their numerous armed followers, or secretly 
abetted his treasonable designs. These were much facilitated by the 
unsettled nature of the government : at all times more or less in this 
condition, Hyderabad, at this period of fermentation, presented a scene 
of confusion scarcely to be described. 

The jarring interests of the somrahs, the discontent of the Seik and 
Arab troops, employed as mercenaries in the Nizamis service, and 
whose pay, as is customary with most native powers, had been long 
kept in arrears, together with that proneness to change, whether for 
good or evil, so characteristic of the rabble of a large city, bid fair to 
render Hyderabad a scene of bloodshed and confusion. 

Moubaras-al-DowIah failed not to take advantage of this state of 
tliings, and by his intrigues succeeded in a few months in raising so 
powerful a party against his brother, that the latter, alarmed for his 
personal safety, was fain to apply for the interference of Mr. Martin, 
the British resident at this court. 

After several ineffectual attempts to induce Moubaras to listen to the 
dictates of reason, and dismiss his refractory retainers, it was at last 
resolved to effect by coercion what could not be obtained by persuasion. 
The whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force was accordingly ordered 
out, and invested that part of the city occupied by the rebels, as they 
might justly be termed. 

The subsidiary force, under Colonel Campbell, C.B. of the 46th 
regiment, consisted of the following corps ; — The 5th light cavalry ; 
his Majesty’s 46th regiment ; the Madrrd rifle corps ; the 8th, 43d, and 
52d regiments of native infantry ; together with a troop of horse, and a 
battalion of foot artillery, amounting in all to between three and four 
thousand men : tliese were reinforced by the Madras European regi- 
ment, which, at that time on its way to Nagpore, was ordered to join 
the force then encamped before Hyderabad. 

Unwilling, even now, to proceed to extremities, which would neces- 
sarily have involved the ruin of Hyderabad, every means was employed 
by the Resident to induce Moubaras-al-Dowlah to recognize his 
brother’s authority, and to surrender himself to his power, — thereby 
avoiding that effusion of blood which might for a short time retard, 
though It cpuld not eventually prevent, his downfall. He, however, for » 
some time temakn^d deaf to both threats and remonstrances, and mani- 
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fested a determination to defend himself to the last. We;had till now 
fancied that all would end in smoke, or rather witjioiltit; however, 
Moubaras’ obstinacy was beginning to give us some expectation of 
seeing the interior of the city, ana we were already discussing our 
chance of a peep at some of the black-eyed beauties of the seraglioSi or 
that of securing some Bahadur’s Kattaywar horse,— when an older 
directing us to be under arms by one, p.m., and naming the storming 

a , gave a fresh stimulus to our hopes. The totrn was merely jie- 
d by loopholed walls, which could be levelled in half an hour. A 
gun iired at the appointed time was to be the signal of attack : the 
artillery had been brought to bear 6n that point which it was intended 
to breach, — the matches were lit, — ^and we were getting our swords 
sharpened, and pistols ready, for the eventful moment, — when Moubaras’ 
courage failed, and he consented to give himself up and be imprisoned 
in the fort of Golcondah, provided he were allowed to take his treasures 
with him. ^ 

These terms were acceded to, and we returned to cantonments, not 
a little dissatisfied at the pacific conclusion of our campaign; from 
which, at one time, we had been led to hope far different results. 

The overthrow of Moubaras-al-Doulah allowed the Nizam to relapse 
into that state of indolence from which he had of late been obliged to 
rouse himself. He returned to his zenanah, surrounded by his women, 
of whom he had even formed a guard and entirely resigned the reins 
of government into the hands of his ministers, Mounier-al-Moolk and 
Chundoo Lall. The former, though nominally the first minister, leaves 
the entire management of affairs to Chundoo Lall, a Hindoo, but whose 
talents have, for many years enabled him to keep his precarious post 
at the head of a state subject to almost daily change. It is hinted that 
liis subserviency to the Company has not a little contributed to maintain 
him thus long in power, and that he is tompletely devoted to the British 
interests. 

Be this as it may, it is tolerably evident that the once-powerful state 
of Hyderabad is allowed merely to exist on sufferance ; and will pro- 
bably, on the first favourable opportunity, be annexed to the Company's 
territories. 

The state of the Nizam's army adds to his dependence on the Com- 
pany. It consists of three distinct bodies of men : his regular forces, 
the irregulars, and the foreigners employed in his service. The former 
consist of several battalions of infantry, some artillery, and a few 
msfialahs^ or bodies of horseS They are all officered by Europeans, or 
by men of European extraction ; the former being principally, likewise, 
in the Company's service. These troops are disciplined in the European 
manner ; and, with the exception of tlie cavalry, are paid, armed, and 


* These Amazons, forming the guard of the zenanah, or seraglio, are under a slate 
of military discipline, can go through the manual and platoon exercises, and the general 
movements of Company drill. The following ludicrous circumstance occurred some 
time ago, on the visit of an European officer, whose curiosity had been excited to see 
this female prsetorian band ; he observed with astonishment that the big drummer, or 
rather the beater of the big drum, had her instrument suspended •behind, instead of 
having it in the usual position, and was in this attitude hammering away with great 
execution ; on inquiring the reason of this singularity, he was very grav^.^ormod 
that it was merely occasioned by the gallaat drununec being atJbAttimo enoetii/e. 
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clothed Sn the same way as the Company's sepoys, whom, however, 
they surpass in appearance, as they principally come firom the upper 
provinces of Hindostan, which produce larger and finer men than the 
southern parts of India. The greater number of them are Mussul- 
mans, particularly in the cavalry, which body is entirely composed of 
men of this persuasion ; and, though classed among the regular forces, 
is called the Nizam's irregular horse : they are a fine body of men, 
wall armed and mounted ; and though their dress is partly European 
and partly Asiatic, it has a military appearance and imposing effect. 
They are clad in dark green, with red turbans of a peculiar shape, tight 
pantaloons, and high jack -boots : their arms consist of pistols, a sabre 
suspended from the waist by a broad black belt, and a spear of grerjb 
length, in the use of which they are extremely expert ; when mounted 
on one of their large Hindostan horses, and fully equipped, scarcely 
anything can be imagined of a more soldierlike aspect than one of the 
Nizam’s souwars or horsemen. 

Though attached to their European officers, they have, on several 
occasions, proved that they will not suffer their peculiar customs or 
prejudices to be infringed even by them with impunity. This was 
exemplified a few years ago in the case of Major Davies, a gallant 
officer, and in general much beloved, but who, by an ill-judged threat 
to cut off, as a punishment, the beards of some of the men of the rus- 
salah under his command, exasperated them to such a degree that a 
mutiny was the consequence, in the course of which he was put to 
death *. 

The officers of this branch are composed entirely of tliose in the 
Company's service, receive splendid allowances in addition to their pay 
as Company's servants, and require no small degree of interest to get 
appointed. The patronage rests almost entirely with the British Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, who appoints to the Nizam’s troops such officers 
as he deems fit, and wliose advancement in this service depends wholly 
on him : in fact, there is no regular grade of promotion ; the different 
corps are, in general, commanded by captains; and, on a vacancy 
occurring, it is filled up by interest, not seniority. 

Formerly, King’s officers, their regiments being in India, were 
eligible to the Nizam's service : this is, however, at present, like all 
the good things in the country, monopolized by the Company ; in 
consequence of which several officers of the former class, in order to 
retain their appointments in the Nizam’ij, have sold out, and retired 
from our service. 

The principal stations of the Nizam’s regular forces are Bolarum, 


♦ Several instances of this feeling have occurred in the Company's cavalry, like- 
wise composed mostly of Mussulmans, who are readier to avenge a real or supposed 
injury than their more tractable Hindoo brethren. Major Wallis was, in 1827, shot 
at Hydmbad by a trooper of the 2d Cavalry, of the name of Mahomed Cassim ; 
and Major 8 — h, of the 5th, has since then had a narrow escape at Trinchinopoly. 
In the case of Mahomed Cassim, the popular feeling was so strongly in his favour, 
that fakeers, or i^igious devotees, came to the foot of the gibbet on which he was 
suspended in chaiits, to offer their prayers and homage as they would at the shrine 
of a dqiarted saint | and a gtiard was found necessary to prevent his body from be*ng 
carried away by hil ntgnerous admirers. 
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about tea miles from Hyderabad, Hingolee, Mhommenabad, and Atu 
rungabad. At each of these places they have regular cautomnents, the 
several duties of which are carried on with the greatest order and regu* 
larity, and the strictest discipline enforced. 

It is not likely that, without ulterior views in its own favour, the 
Company should sanction, nay encourage, the maintenance of troops 
of the above description in a foreign state, by allowing them to be 
commanded and disciplined by its own officers, who, in the event* of 
any collision between the Nizam and their government, would probably 
find little difficulty in inducing the men under their command to declare 
in favour of the latter ; and no Very strong powers of persuasion would 
be requisite to effetit this, so well are they aware of the superior advan- 
tages of receiving regular pay, which, even at present, the Company is 
in a great measure the means of ensuring to them. 

Tlie Nizam's irregular troops consist of men badly armed, and worse 
clothed, who have more the semblance of a disorderly rabble thafn of 
soldiers. They are mostly provided with matchlocks, and both officers 
and men have the most ragged appearance. The former, (all of whom 
are natives,) from a practice of imitating the European dress, succeed 
frequently in cutting the most ridiculous figure. It is no unusual thing 
to behold the commanding officer riding at the head of his regiment, 
equipped in a cocked hat and feathers, with jack-boots and leather 
breeches, and an old coatee, with or without epaulettes, probably the 
long since cast-off relic of some officer in the cantonment. The fol- 
lowing description, by Wilks, of a body of the Nizam's troops, which 
joined the army under Lord Cornwallis in 1791, may be very aptly 
applied to the present state of His Highness's irregular forces It is 
]irobable that no national or private collection of ancient armour in 
Europe contains any weapon or article of personal equipment which 
might not be traced in this motley crowd : the Parthian bow and arrow, 
the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matchlocks of every form, metallic helmets 
of every pattern." 

These troops are mostly employed in doing duty in the city of Hyder- 
abad, and garrisoning the various hill-forts and strongholds in the 
Nizam's territories. They still retain some traces of the discipline first 
introduced by General Raymond, a Frenchman, of no ordinary talents 
and military skill, to whom the late Nizam had recourse on the invasion 
of his territories by the Maliiattas in 1792, when Sir John Shore, who 
had lately succeeded Lord Cornwallis, influenced by the pacific nature 
of his instructions, deemed himself justified in refusing those succours 
which the Nizam had been led to expect from the British government, 
in consequence of the engagements which had been mutually entered 
into previous to the Mysore war. It was in this emergency that Ray- 
mond, with the assistance of other French officers, succeeded, in a short 
lime, in organizing and disciplining a body of no less than 14,000 men, 
in such a manner as to render them superior to the forces of any other 
native power. These were subsequently disbanded by ihe articles of 
the treaty of 1798, on the introduction of the British subsidiary force ; 
but^aymond's memory is still regarded with so much veneration by the 
natives, that lights are kept constantly burning hdt tomb, to main- 
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tiun which a certain number of fakeers are in continual attendance ; 
yather an unusual mark of homage from Mahomedans to a Christian. 

The Arabs and Seiks in the Nizam’s pay are reckoned capital irregu- 
lar troops. The former have established a well-earned reputation for 
l>ravery, and lutve always distinguished themselves in the defence of 
fortified places. To adduce one example out of many, it was principally 
owing to the Ara))s who garrisoned the town of Bhurtpore, that the 
failure of Lord Lake may be attributed. The Seiks are natives of 
Lahore and the Punjab; and, though Hindoos, by being divested of 
most of the prejudices of caste, they are more fitted for the military pro- 
fession than the generality of their brethren ; the only restrictions en- 
joined by their sect being those of abstaining from the use of tobacco, 
and from feeding on the fiesh of the cow. They are a fine, soldier-like- 
looking race of men ; are distinguished by the length of their beards, of 
which they are particularly proud, and the preservation of which is one 
of the articles of their creed. Their arms consist of a matchlock, sabre, 
and creese (dagger), and of a weapon which, 1 believe, is peculiar to 
them. This is a circular brass or iron ring, in shape not unlike a quoit, 
the outward edge of which is sharpened. This is carried on the sum- 
mit of the cap or turban, and is used very effectually as an offensive 
weapon, by being rapidly turned round the forefinger, and generally 
thrown with unerring aim ; the circular motion with which it is impelled 
causing it to inflict tiie most ghastly wounds on the object it strikes. 

The origin of the Seiks as a separate religious sect is comparatively 
of modern date. History first mentions them as such under their first 
leader, Nannuck^ during tlie reign of Baber, at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. They were constantly opposed to the Mogul 
power ; and, by frequent irruptions from their fastnesses in the 
flimmalah mountains, proved^ no slight source of annoyance to the 
emperors of Delhi. This was particularly the case during the reign of 
Aurungzebe ; who, although successful in taking and putting to death 
their chief, Taiz Bahadur, experienced considerable opposition from liis 
son, Gooroo Govind. Under Shah Alum, Aurungzebe’s successor, their 
power received a considerable check by the capture of Daberah, their 
principal stronghold in the Himmalah range. Tliey, however, are said 
to have again greatly extended their influence, under the weak reigns of 
Ahmed Shah and Alumgheer ; and during the last forty years, Rungeet 
Sing, the celebrated Lahore chief, has so greatly increased their domi- 
nion and territories, as to have rendered them the most formidable 
native principality in India. 

^ The Seiks and Arabs at Hyderabad are in a constant state of animo- 
sity, caused, probably, by a spirit of rivalry, and their difference of faith. 
This frequently leads to quarrels, that are seldom settled without having 
recourse to tlie sword, and in the course of which blood is generally 
filled, and the city plunged into the greatest confusion and dismay* 
This, a short time ago, was carried to such an extent, that the Arabs 
drove all the Seiks out of Hyderabad, when the latter began to plunder 
and lay wastp the country ; and it was only by furnishing to both 
parties a portion of their arrears of pay, that order was restored, and 
the Arabs permitted their adversaries to return to Hyderabad. 

Chundoo LaU,^t is said, would gladly get rid of both parties, wtiich 
bis inability to pay%em the full amount of their arrears alone prevents 
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him from doing, as they will not of course depart with^t receiriag 
what is due to them, and are too powerful to admit of his em^loving 
compulsory means to effect this object. Their turbulent disposisfiou 
leads them not only to disturb the peace of the city, but some years 
ago was well nigh causing a rupture with the British government. Hie 
circumstances alluded to originated as follows. There is a standing 
order in the cantonment of Secunderabad, directing, that all armed 
parties of Arabs, who may endeavour to pass through the limits ofnt, 
be apprehended; in consequence of this, a party so offending were 
stopped, disarmed, and lodged in the mam guard, and sent back as pri- 
soners to the city, with a represfentaiion to the minister on the subject 
Tlieir escort, consisting of a souhahdar’s ][iarty, instead of halting out- 
side the city walls, and delivering over their prisoners to such persons 
as might have been appointed by the Nizam’s government to receive 
them, imprudently marched them through the streets, without even 
taking the precaution of being loaded or of fixing bayonets. On pass- 
ing the barracks of the Arabs, the latter, indignant at seeing their com- 
rades march by as prisoners, threw arms to them from tlie windows, 
and immediately sallied out to their rescue, which they speedily effected, 
cutting down such of the sepoys as opposed them, or who could not 
save themselves by flight ; several were thus killed or wounded, and 
the number of casualties would have been greater, had not the fray 
been momentarily interrupted by the passage of several elephants, who, 
occupying nearly all the narrow street where it was taking place, gave 
some of the remaining sepoys time to effect their escape. This business 
caused a good deal of sensation at the moment, but was hushed up iu 
consequence of an assurance on the part of the Nizam’s government, 
that Ine principal persons concerned in the assault should be put to 
death ; it is, however, a matter of doubt whether this was ever carried 
into execution, and it was the general opinion at the time, that the 
offenders should have been given up and hanged in the presence of the 
assembled troops in the cantonment. 

It is astonishing what a number of lives are lost from the constant 
quarrels between the Arabs and Seiks, and in the feuds which take place 
between the followers and retainers of the several Oomrahs ; whilst, 
owing to the imperfect state of the police, it is said that murders of the 
most atrocious description frequently occur, unnoticed and unpunished. 

Although the Mussulmans in general look down on us with contempt, 
as Christians, unbelievers injthe holy prophet, and soar khanaywallas, 
or eaters of the unclean beast, yet they have a high opinion of the 
talents of our medical men, in whom they appear to place much more 
confidence than in their own huqueems^ or doctors ; and Dr. V—, 
the medical officer at the Residency, from being near the scene of action, 
has been on more than one occasion applied to by such as have been 
wounded in the above-mentioned skirmishes. 1 recollect seeing at one 
time at this gentleman’s house no less than five men, all suffering from 
severe wounds, mostly sabre cuts : in this instance rather a remarkable 
circumstance was, that they were all of different natiops — an Arab, a 
Turk, (who stated he had been present at the battle of Navarino,) a 
Sejk, an Ethiopian, and a native Mussulman. 

This heterogeneous assembly proves the number of foreign adven- 
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turers who seek their forteanes at Hyderabad, which appears to be a 
general centre of attraction for all people of this class, from the European 
to the swarthy African. 

The latter, known here by the name of Hubshees or Seideea, are 
natives of the eastern coast of Africa, sold as slaves by the Arab dealers, 
and find their way in considerable numbers to Hyderabad, where they 
are much esteemed on account of their great fidelity. In common with 
the natives of Western Africa, they have all the characteristics of the 
negro race ; the short woolly hair, fiat nose and thick lips, marking 
them as deriving their origin ftom a common stock. Probably Hyder* 
abad is the only part of Southern India where Hubshees are to be met 
with, as slavery is not allowed in the Company’s territories. Both in 
the East and the West, whether under Maliommedan or Christian rulers, 
this unfortunate race appears doomed to slavery and bondage ; instances, 
though rare, have however occurred, of their having emerged from this 
abject state, and risen to fame and celebrity. The occurrences at Hayli 
afford an example of this in the West ; nor has India been without 
exceptions in their favour, one of which may be mentioned in the case 
of the celebrated Seidee Folad Khan, who at the time of Alumgheerwas 
cutwal, or chief magistrate of Shahjahanabad, and generally known by 
the name of the Hubshee cutwal. 

The French, who at all times have managed to insinuate themselves 
into the good graces of the native princes of India, enjoyed at one time 
unbounded influence at Hyderabad ; and although on the disbanding of 
Baymond’s troops it was stipulated, that unless with the sanction of 
the Company, no Europeans should be admitted into the Nizam’s pay, 
there are at this moment in the city both French and Portuguese, who, 
if not immediately in the employment of government, are retainers of 
the Oomrahs residing at Hyderabad. 

The Nizam’s being the only Mahommedan government in this part 
of India, it is not surprising it should be the general resort of Persian, 
Arab, and even Turkish adventurers and merchants, who carry on a 
considerable trade in pearls, jewellery, muslins, and silks, whilst the de- 
mand for horses brings dealers from the remote provinces of Ballu- 
chistma, Afghanistan, and Cabul ; if to these be added the Parsees * and 
Chinese, who occasionally visit it, Hyderabad may be said to offer an 
almost unexampled assemblage of people of different nations. 

(Tb 6c continued.') 


* The Parsees or Guebres are the descendants of the ancient Persians, who, after 
the conquest of their country by the followers of Mahomet, emigrated mostly to the 
nocih-western provinces of India, where they ure still very numerous, particularly in 
Gucerat Like tlieir ancestors, they worship the sun, and hold the element of fire in 
the greatest veneration. One of the peculiarities of tliis remarkable i»eople is their 
manner of disposing of their dead, which they neither burn nor bury, but, exposing 
them on the top of a high tower, allow them to be devoured by the vultures and other 
birds of 
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VOYAOES OF THE LATE CAPTAIN PHILIP PIPON, R.N; 

FBOtf T£[£ VNFVBLISIIBD OV T^AT OFFICEB. 

The enterprising officer from whose MS. journal we transcribe the 
principal incidents of a varied career was descended from an ancient 
and distinguished family in Jersey; his father, t^e able Attorney*^ 
General of the island, entrusted the care of his education to Doctor 
Valpy, at Reading, 

Mr. Pipon commenced his naval career on the 12th of April, 1787, 
on board the Narcissus, Captain d’ Auvergne, (afterwards Duke of 
Bouillon.) He continued in that ship until 1790, when he joined the 
Diana, Captain Macnamara Russel, and immediately sailed for the 
West Indies. Mr. Pipon was indebted to Captain Russel for a peculiar 
and benevolent attention, which he never spoke of without expressing 
sentiments of grateful recollectfbn for the kindness of his early friend. 
Mr. Pipon laboured under the disadvantage of a considerable hesitation 
of speech, to remedy which, Captain Russel used to enjoin him, con- 
stantly, to speak slowly and distinctly; and though he was quite a 
youth, used to make him manoeuvre the ship under his own eye, in 
order to remedy the defect, and to inspire him with confidence. This, 
in a great measure, had the desired effect. 

In 1792 and 1793, Mr. Pipon successively joined the Orestes and 
Aimable frigates, commanded by Sir Harry Burrard, on the Channel 
and Mediterranean stations, in which ships he remained till 1794. It 
was in the Aimable that ho first saw fire ; it is mentioned in his diary 
with all the characteristic jionchalance of a British sailor, apparently 
quite unconcerned in the hour of danger. 

‘‘ The weather is pleasant and fair our lime is chiefly employed in 
landing guns, in order to reduce a French fort in the Bay of Geralette, 
in Corsica. We were not long ere we got a 9-pounder on an eminence, 
and kept a continual fire on the trencli, apparently with great effect. 
Drew a sketch of a cottage, and amused myself in reading the beauties 
of English prose, — delightful language ! Our people are busily em- 
ployed in battering the French tower ; and though the embrasures are 
mostly destroyed, our firing seems to have little effect on the general 
pile.” 

Threb days afterwards the frigate having anchored close to the fort, 
in conjunction with the Didoi in order to open their broadsides upon it, 
the commandant surrendered the fort. 

Mr. Pipon was actively employed in the attack and surrender of 
Calvi; during the blockade of which, the Moselle, French frigate, 
having escaped from the harbour, was captured by the Aimable, and is 
thus recorded in his diary : — “ We perceived her about twelve at night ; 
every person immediately repaired to his station, and we continued in 
pursuit, with great anxiety and impatience, to bring her to action. 
About three o'clock, having approached her considerably, we beat to 
quarters and prepared to engage her. Day-light appaarirjg, we were 
extremely rejoiced to find ourselves within half-gun shot of the frigate ; 
biij; it falling calm, prevented the possibility of effecting our intended 
purpose of immediately bringing her to close actiom By perseverance 
we approached within twenty yards of her, af about eleven 
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Speaking French, I was called by Sir Harry Btirrard from my quarters 
to hail her, and desire her to strike her colours. No answer was given ; 
and on my repeating the orders of Sir Harry a second time, they 
appeared ^ually desirous of evading a reply : when we fired a 
12-pounder over her, with a repetition to them to strike; when the 
French captain answered, that, for the honour of the nation, he would 
fire his broadside an/i then surrender. We received his^fire, and returned 
it with a tremendous discharge of ours ; when the republicans hauled 
their colours down. She proved to be the Moselle, of 24 guns, and 
200 men. 

“ Four unfortunate Frenchmen were* dangerously wounded for this 
unnecessary, cruel attention fb the honour of the republican flag.** 

On the 10th of August, 1794, the diary states, — “ L'lmptjrieuse, 
English frigate, sailed into the harbour of Calvi to take possession of 
two French frigates, La Melpomene and La Mignonne, that fell into 
our 4)ands by the surrender of the^lace. General Stewart filso 
marches the troops in to take possession of Calvi this day, and English 
transports embark the Frencli garrison in order to convey them to 
Toulon. 

I went on shore, and amused myself in viewing and making obser- 
vations on the fortifications of Calvi. It is a strong .and well-fortified 
town ; the walls and defences are of an immense breadth, thrown up 
with great military skill ; the number of fine brass cannon on the ram- 
parts IS incredible. On the gales, as you enter the town, is this in- 
scription, ‘ Civitas Calviy semper Jidelis.^ 

“ I could not avoid exhibiting the most lively demonstrations of joy, 
on walking along the ramparts of a town we were so long blockading, 
and nearly six months cruizing off in order to reduce it. It certainly 
is very pleasing to be crowned with success, after having encountered a 
number of difficulties and hardships.” 

These were soon to be rewarded by promotion ; for in October fol- 
lowing, Mr. Pipon states, — My good friend, Sir Harry Burrard, 
agreeably surprised me by telling me he had procured a place for me on 
board the Victory, and that 1 was to repair to that ship in the evening, 
in order to pass my examination. I accordingly went as directed, and 
got through the task with ease and pleasure. The next day, on joining 
the Victory, I had the great pleasure to find my commission as 
lieutenant of the Sincere made out.** 

Mr. Pipon’s sentiments of attachment tq, and respect for, Sir Harry 
Burrard are thus expressed : — “ Susceptible of everything that is noble, 
benevolent, and charitable, Sir Harry, with a person excessively en- 
gaging, possesses the virtues and good qualities of the best Christian, — 
a generous heart, and a disposition that gains him the esteem, affection, 
and admiration of all.** Lieutenant Pipon remained in the Sincere till 
1796, and was removed successively from the Egmont to the Dido and 
Blandie^ Captain Henry Hotham, in which ship he continued three 
years. • 

In 1798, Mr^ Pipon was appointed first-lieutenant of the Fisguard, 
Captain Byam Martin, in whose brilliant and distinguished career he 
took an active share till 1891, when he was entrusted with the commajpd 
of the boats of Fisguard, Diamond, and Boadicea, to cut out a new 
ship pierced for 20 ^ms, a gun-boat mounting a long 32-poundcr, 
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together with a merchant vessel, lying in the harbour of Conmna^ The 
vessels were moored under tlie- strong batteries which protie^ the pon» 
but the determined intrepidity and judgment with which tlie attack was 
made rendered the success complete, and insured to Mr. Pipon the 
rank of commander, through the flattering reoommendation of Lord 
ComwalHs. 

In 1802, Captain Pipon was appointed to the l(ite sloop, on the 
North Sea coast and Channel island stations. While on the former 
station, he was chiefly instrumental in causing the erection of the Bell- 
rock Light-house, through the intervention of the Earl of Leven. ‘ 

In 1806, Captain Pipon was placed in command of the Rose sloop- 
oSwar, under the orders of Lord Collihgwood, by whom he was 
dispatched with a convoy to Malta, Smyrna, and Constantinople, there 
to remain for the protection of the British trade between the latter ports, 
and in confidential communication with Mr. Arbuthnot, the minister at 
the Porte. At the close of the year, Mr. Arbuthnot sent the Rose to 
England with important dispatches to government. Captain Pipon was 
afterwards attached to the Channel fleet, and for some months was 
acting-captain in the Prince of Wales, bearing the flag of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir James, now Lord de Saumarez; who, on being 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet, named the Rose to be 
one of his fleet ; and very soon after appointed Captain Pipon acting- 
captain in the Implacable, Captain Martin liaving been moved to the 
Victory, as captain of the fleet. This, finally, secured him post rank, 
and the command of the Daphne frigate, in September, 1808. The 
Daphne was attached to ilie Baltic fleet ; and during five years of unin- 
terrupted, arduous, and anxious service, as a look-out frigate, in difficult 
and perilous navigation, Captain Pipon had tlie satisfaction entirely to 
win the confidence and esteem of his ^illustrious commander-in-chief, 
Lord de Saumarez, through whose favourable recommendation the 
Lords of the Admiralty were pleased to give him the choice of three 
frigates which were then on the stocks. Accordingly, in 1813, Captain 
Pipon fitted out tlie Tagus, a fine eight-and-thirty gun frigate, and was, 
in company with the Niger, sent to convoy a fleet of merchantmen to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

On the 5tb of January following, whilst hauling in to make the Cape 
de Yerd islands, a French frigate hove in sight, and was immediately 
given chase to by both frigates. After an arduous chase of twenty-three 
hours, the Tagus, which had put-sailed the Niger, was enabled to make 
a close running fight of an hour with the frigate, when she struck, and 
proved to be tlie Ceres, of 44 guns, a beautiful ship, one of the twelve 
frigates sent out by Buonaparte as a last effort to annoy our trade. On 
the arrival of the Tagus at Rio de Janeiro, Captain Pipon found that he 
had brought sealed orders instructing Sir Manly Dixon to send the 
Tagus round Cape Horn, for the protection of the southern whale- 
fishery. It is a singular fact, that Uaptain Pipon’s instructions bore, 
that wcUer^ as well as good anchorage, was to be found in the Gallo- 
pagos islands, should be have occasion to refit— whereas no water was 
to be procur^ in any of those islands. This circumstance, together 
witj^ the general mass of valuable and interesting facts and informatioa 
which are contained in Captain Pipon’e private jeurnal, of viiita to 
parts of the world rarely touched at by British nfen of wmr ^ and the 
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persuasion that they may be useful to those who majrbe sent on a 
milar destination, have induced the writer to quote largely from the 
documents alluded to. 

In passing and repassing Cape Homi the former time in April, 
1814, the lattep period in March, 1815, we experienced, incessantly, 
much violent and tempestuous weather, attended with a very heavy sea. 
In April, 1814, in the opening of the Straits of Magellan, partioularly 
both on the Soutfi Atlantic and South Pacific ocean, we met with most 
violent gusts of wind, with a heavy cross^^sea, so that the ship laboured 
extremdy. Returning also in March, 1815, being in the South Pacific 
ocean, nearly in the latitude of the opening of the Straits of Magellan, 
it blew a very tenific gale, With tremendous squalls, attended with hail 
and snow ; the ropes were so hard frozen, that the people were almost 
benumbed on the yards. In my opinion, and from all the accounts I 
have been able to collect from experienced seamen, as well as from 
what written descriptions I have met with, the best season for passing 
Cape Horn would be towards the latter end of December or January ; 
and ships should then be well provided with good canvass and cordage, 
and be made as snug as possible, squalls being here very heavy, fre- 
quent, and sudden. Particular care should also be taken of the various 
changes that occur during the violent gusts of wind that prevail, shifting 
often from south-west to north-west. 

Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, is situated in latitude 88^ 2^ south, 
and 71® 38' 30" west longitude. There are no dangers to be appre- 
hended in sailing in or out of this harbour. On entering, it is advisable 
to keep the point of the harbour close on board, ranging a rock that is 
about a cable’s length from it pretty close ; this will keep you to wind- 
ward, and enable you to fetch the anchorage, which is opposite the town, 
in from twenty-eight to twenty fathoms water. With good charts, no 
pilot is required to take a ship in or out, as the harbour is free from 
dangers. The prevailing winds are off the land, blowing sometimes with 
great violence; (this is from the south-west and west ;) with this wind 
there is very little surf on the beach, and you may land at all times under 
the Custom-house. In the months of May, June, and July, the northerly 
winds occasionally set in ; and the harbour being quite open to this 
quarter, it is necessary to guard against it, as a heavy sea and swell is 
then thrown in. On these occasions, boats cannot laud at the usual 
place, but are obliged to go under the western fort, which is well shel- 
tered, and where you land with great facility. Tte tide may be said to 
be very irregular, being much afiheted with the wind. It is high water 
about nine, by the shore, full and change, the rise being about six feet ; 
in neap tides it is about five feet. With the land-wind, when blowing 
strong, the tide is observed to ebb lower than on other occasions ; and 
vice verMu* With the wind from the northward, it is known to rise very 
high, frequently overflowing that low sandy beach, a little above which 
stands the suburb called the Almendral, or Almond Ghrove. 

“ Valparaiso, though a small towti in itself, has many houses scat- 
tered in the adjiicent villages. The suburbs, also, are eonsiderable. It is 
said to contain ten thousand persons— a population certainly great in pro- 
portion to its extent ; yet very small considering the country in its neigh- 
bourhood, which might, perhaps, be made capable of cultivation, though 
tiie produce cquid nft be great, the valleys aa4 sides of the hiUs being 
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rugged and steept overgrown with fhruba and busheS) which il would be 
lab^oriouB and difficult to root out. Farther up the country, aa ^ou 
advance towards Quilotte, (a fine large village,) the valleys are beautiful. 
In all these you observe large tracts ofcultivated ground in gay luxuriance. 
Provisions and refreshments of every description are to.be procured in 
the greatest abundance, of the best quality, and at very reasonable 
prices. The bullocks, especially, are uncommonly fine meat, not over 
large, but in good condition. We paid at the rate of fifteen dollars 
each for them, weighing, on an average, about 290 lbs. : they may be 
procured in any number. Poultry of all kinds are equally abundant 
and cheap. Wine and spirits are also plentiful ; the former is good ; 
y^t, though the vineyards produce most dblicious grapes, I apprehend 
that the farmers have not attained any perfection in making it, as, 
with proper management, I am convinced it would prove excellent. 
The spirit is of a strong and fiery nature, probably not so wholesome as 
our rum ; but with care and attention in collecting it in the country, 
some of a very good quality may be procured. The best of flour and 
biscuit is abundant and cheap : wheat selling for three.quarters of a 
dollar ih^fanaga^ ot one hundred and fifty pounds weight. Pease and 
calavanses are equally plentiful ; in short, there is scarcely any article 
that may not be procured here for victualling any number of ships, with 
the exception of cheese and butter, which are rather scarce, owing to 
the heat of the climate ; but an excellent substitute is found for them in 
the sugar and cocoa, which our crews were supplied with every morning 
for breakfast. These two latter articles are brought from Lima, where 
they are, of course, procured at a more reasonable rate than at Val- 
paraiso ; yet, even here, they are by no means expensive. Fruit and 
vegetables are equally choice and good in their kind ; the latter being 
produced in the utmost luxuriance, (jwith scarcely any cultivation,) 
being potatoes, onions, cabbages, pumpkins, and all sorts of herbs. 
The fruits are oranges, peaches, grapes, apples, pears, melons of 
various kinds, bananas, &c. 

“ It is however necessary, even in this plentiful country, to recom- 
mend to all captains of ships coming on this station to be most frugal 
and economical of their salt beef and pork, as it is not to be procured 
here. Several experiments have been made to corn beef, with the result, 
lliat it will not lake the salt properly. On this account, therefore, we 
made it point to take as many live cattle to sea as tlie ship could con- 
veniently stow between the ^uns ; and the fodder and com being ex- 
tremely cheap in Chili, it became a matter of economy to our govern- 
ment, as well as highly beneficial to the health of our crew, who were in 
general free from all diseases. The water is extremely good here, and 
the watering places tolerably commodious, though occasionally, in con- 
sequence of the surf on the beach, which usually occurs when the land- 
wind sets in strong, attended with inconvenience ; to avoid which, wc 
took the precaution of landing our empty casks in the evening, when it 
was nearly calm ; filling them during the night, and rafting them off at 
day-light the following morning. At these times wg could always 
ensure a calm, and with it a smooth beach. The casks were obliged to 
be rolled up about half a mile to a vineyard belonging to Mr. Busillas ; 
an^ as it is difficult to prevent a Jack tar from picking when fruit is so 
fairly within his reach, in such profusion, we weT& under the necessity 
of entering into an agreement with this gentleman to pay liim a quarter 
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of a dollar for every cask filled, chiefly in eompensation for the inju^ 
his garden might sustain. When the fruit was not ripe, we oniy paid 
him om real^ or the eighth part of a dollar for every cask. The well is 
situated about the centre of the Almaiidral; the water is plentiful and 
you fill with great exp^ition. It is the only spot where ships of 
war ean water in this bay. It would not be possible, therefore, to effect 
it, were it in possession of an enemy, the place being commanded by 
heights in the neig'hbourhood, and also by forts on each side of the bay, 
which it would be necessary to silence or carry, previously to watering. 
Wood is scarce and difficult to be procured ; indeed, this article alone, if 
purchased, would amount to more tlfan the whole of the necessary 
money allowed to pursers dn board ships of war. In order to a\oid 
this expense, it is necessary to call at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where it is procured in the greatest abundance, and with tolerable 
facility. More will be said on this subject under the head of J uan Fer- 
nandez. 

The trade of Valparaiso consists, at this moment, in exports to 
Lima, of corn, flour, hides, and tallow ; in return they get cocoa, sugar, 
coffee, and English goods coming by way of Panama, from Jamaica. 
Very fine hemp is also grown in Chili, which, with cordage, they also 
carry to Lima. All this is exported in Spanish bottoms ; no nation 
being allowed to trade to the Spanish settlements under pain of confis- 
cation of vessels and property. Formerly, indeed, when Chili was in 
possession of the patriots, Valparaiso was open to the British trade, and 
the inhabitants felt the beneficial eflect of this liberal traffic. At present, 
that the royal party lias again obtained the ascendancy, the most 
rigorous and vexatious impositions are laid on the wealthy patriots, 
who are obliged tamely to submit to their oppressors. But the most 
deplorable circumstance, and what humanity revolts at, is the distressed 
situation of the most respectable and worthy inhabitants and heads of 
families of Chili, who have been banished to the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, where they exist in such a state of misery and wretchedness as 
beggars all description.” 

There is a description of the fortifications as then existing ; but as the 
patriots have probably changed them, or improved the wretched state of 
repair they were in, it has not been considered necessary to transcribe 
that part of the narrative. 

“ On the Slst of May, 1814, the Tagus sailed from Valparaiso in 
company with the Briton, Phcebe, and Essex ; the squadron made the 
island of Juan Fernandez on the 5th of June, when the Phoebe and 
Essex parted company, and the two frigates stood on for Lima. 
After a fine run of thirteen days, they anchored in Callao roads on the 
ISth of June. The weather had been delightful throughout the passage, 
though rather cloudy or hazy. 

** Lima, or rather Callao, the seaport town of Lima, the capital of 
Pern, k situated in latitude (at our anchorage) 12^ 53'^ south; 

longitude on hoard Tagus, being the mean of many observations, 
77® 3' west: .variation, 9° 30' east. When entering the port of 
Callao, afi^ having made the island of St. Lorenzo, you may steer so 
as to pass. pretty close to the point of the island, and this will enable 
you to fetch Ah ai^chorage ; otherwise you may have to make sevSral 
tacks to get itu Tfahre are no dangers to be apprehended in working 
in, except a shoel between Point Callao and Lorenzo Island. It is, 
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however, above water, and the sea breaking on it with som^, violence, 
it is easily dUcovered. 

** Should you have occasion to work to windward to fetch the, an- 
chorage, the above shoal, with another rock aaid to lay olF Point Galesp, 
(Island of St Lorenzo,) are so for. to the southward, that you need npt 
apprehend bordering on thein. You may run close to the shippings 
and anchor in from seven to five fathoms. The marks for the an- 
chorage are as follows : — East end of little Loren'ko, south — a rqpk 
between the two Lorenzos on with Point Callao, south by west J west 
— Lorenzo Island (the extremities) from S.S.W. } W. to W. by S.*— *• 
Pier*head of Fort St. Raphael, on with the eastern tower of the said fort, 
S,E. I S, — Lima city, N.E. ^ E. — ^The mouth*of the river Rimac, (corrupfod 
into Lima,) N,N,E. by compass. This anchorage is certainly the best in 
the South Seas ; and I know not whether it may not, with strict propriety, 
be called the best in the world. Although marks are given for the an- 
chorage, yet you may lie with the greatest safety in any part of the .bay, 
and in any depth of water ; clear ground and gradual soundings, from 
twenty to three- and-a-half fathoms, to the Mole-head or landing place. 
In coming through the windward passage, that is, between Lorenzo 
Island and Point (Callao, (a passage, indeed, only used by small vessels,) 
it is necessary to border towards the island, on account of the reef, as 
before mentioned, lying between it and Point Calfoo. Between the 
reef and the said Point Callao, there is no passage but for boats. The 
sea in the anchorage is always uncommonly still, and the weather serene 
and beautiful. Ships may careen in all seasons, without fear of sur- 
prise from gusts or gales, of wind, as it almost invariably blows from 
one quarter, not varying, at least more than one or two points, that is 
from south by east to south by west. The road is open to north, 
and north, north-westerly winds ; but these are very rare indeed, and 
then only blow with a moderate and st^idy breeze. 

“ Pilots are not required to enter this harbour ; and you may always 
put to sea at pleasure, the wind, as mentioned before, invariably blowing 
from tlie same quarters, and enabling you to do so. The tides are very 
irregular and uncertain, and in general rise about five feet, occasionally 
more, according to the strength of the wind in the offing. It, however, 
never blows strong in the harbour, though a great swell and surf is 
frequently thrown in on Callao beach, which prevents boats from 
landing. there ; and this happens often on the full and change of the 
moon. There are pier-heads or landing places erected at the batteries 
of St. Raphael and St. Sebastian, but often cannot be approached, from 
the lieavy surf. On the north beach of Callao, a boat may sometimes 
be beached f but in general the surf is also violent there. The point of 
Callao is very low, and consists in an entire bank of small round stones, 
as far nearly as the battery of St. Raphael. To the southward and 
eastward of the fort, are the ruins of old Callao, formerly destroyed by a 
terrific earthquake and overwhelming of the sea, which receding, and a 
second time advancing in tremendous waves, completed the entire 
destruction of the fort and town. The mole where ^o\x water is a 
tolerable landing place, protected from surf by a pier imposed of old 
hulks, sunk for the purpose ; and here yon may land at all times. , Tbn 
watering at this landing place is.mqst commodious ^ vour boat Ues int- 
mediately under the cocks, and you fill your casks svitnout moving them 
from the boat, and this with great speed. It would be impossible to 
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water here in face of an enemy, the forte, which are considerable, com» 
manding the place. Wood is extremely expensive, more so even than 
at Valparaiso ; so that ships in these seas must seize on every oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with that article. 

** Provisions and refreshments are extremely abundant, but are not 
to be procured at so cheap a rate as at Valparaiso. Wine and spirits 
are of a superior quality, and can be got for any number of ships. 
Bullocks were charged forty-five dollars a head ; whereas at Valparaiso, 
they were only fifteen. It must be observed, however, they were con- 
siderably larger. The contractor for the Spanish navy also supplied our 
wants. Vegetables and fruit were of a fine and choice quality. It is 
impossible to behold a more**beautiful sight than the market of Lima,-v- 
displaying a profusion of everything that to us was rare, curious, and 
good; indeed, the soil, judging from its vegetable productions, must be 
fertile beyond description. 

“The fortifications of Callao are on a large scale, but from the 
jealousy of the Spaniards, it was impracticable to ascertain their exact 
strength and number of guns. The guns, in general, are en barbette^ 
and the batteries circular, commanding the bays and anchorage, as well 
as the surrounding country. Notwithstanding, however, it would be 
no difficult matter to burn and destroy every ship in the harbour, it being 
perfectly practicable, in the fine weather that prevails, and in so exten- 
sive a bay, to effect your retreat in your boats. The trade and shipping 
is entirely confined in these seas to Spanish bottoms, the jealousy of 
the Spaniards not admitting any other nations to have any commercial 
intercourse whatever with them. There is no arsenal of any conse- 
quence here ; a few houses are erected to shelter what stores they may 
have, for such Spanish ships of War as may occasionally resort hither ; 
and some large sheds to cover their gun-boats, which are not numerous. 
Timber is very scarce ; and althbugh ships are careened and repaired in 
the harbour, yet no vessels of any size are built. 

“ It is necessary to caution captains of ships of war coming to Lima, 
against admitting numerous English mechanics at that place visiting 
their ships ; their only object being to entice the crews to desert. A 
tanner, particularly, was but too successful in his views, and occasioned 
us the loss of many men. 

“The viceroy of Lima, the Marquis de la Concordia, a most re- 
spectable and worthy old man, was extremely friendly to us. • I can 
never be too grateful for bis many acts^of kindness and unbounded 
civilities. 

** The navigation in these seas, from the prevailing mild weather, is 
truly delightful ; though care must be taken, if approaching this place 
in the ni^t time, to avoid the rocks called ‘ Las Hormigas.’ They are 
situated to the northward and westward of St. Lorenzo Island, about 
eleven leagues, and are to be seen in clear weather, four or five leagues 
oft The Hercules rock, as laid down in the Spanish charts, said to be 
in latitude 10® 53' south, and longitude *78° 48' west, so called after 
the Hercules, Spanish ship of war, by which it was first seen — ^if it 
exists, we must have passed very close to it on the 80th June, 1814, in 
company with hffi Majesty’s ship Briton. We have since been infori^ed 
by Captain Calmittares, an officer of great talent and respectability, 
that this danger does^ot exuV* 

(To be continued,') 
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SKETCHES OF THE 1¥AR OF THE FRENCH IN ISFAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1823 .* 

Bit A ROTAlliT. 

When the Spanish fugitives who had escaped from ‘the Trocadero 
arrived at Cadiz, and reported the disaster whicn the constitutional cause 
had sustained, the utmost terror was spread over the oity« 

Upon the cessation of the firing, the populace had, as usual, come fo 
a wrong conclusion with respect to the real state of the case, and ima- 
gining that the garrison of the Trocadero had repulsed the enemy, they 
had commenced to illuminate their habitatioiis. In an instant the lights 
w^e extinguished, and the most violent reproaches came to be directed 
against the Cortes, who sought safety in their hall of sitting. Hither 
they were followed by the imprecations of the populace; and the 
governor, Valdes, seeing that the mob would not disperse unless force 
were resorted to, ordered out the military, who refused to act ; so {hat 
the ministers, seeing affairs about to fall into a state of perfect anarchy, 
determined without delay to despatch Don Miguel Alava with a flag of 
truce to the head-quarters of the Liberator. 

The small barque in which Don Miguel crossed the bay of Cadiz 
was prevented from approaching the shore at Port St. Mary’s, by the 
surf and storm, on the 4th of September, and had to put back to Cadiz ; 
but on the day following he again presented himself, and was conducted 
to the head-quarters of the Prince. His Royal Highness declined to 
see him, but wrote to the king of Spain an autograph letter of consider- 
able length in reply. In this letter the Liberator assured the king of 
Spain that the soil of his dominions was delivered from the revolutionary 
yoke, although a few fortified towns still served as the asylum of impli- 
cated persons. His Royal Highness tlien went on to state his con- 
viction that the king of France was impressed with the belief, that his 
majesty, restored to freedom, would not object to grant an amnesty to 
those persons implicated in the recent rebellion, and that he would see 
in the convocation of the ancient Cortes of the kingdom, the guarantee 
afforded to the Spanish people, of the return of a system of government 
characterized by order, justice, and good administration. And at the 
same time, His Royal Highness offered himself to be responsible that 
all that France and her allies could do, in order to consolidate this act 
of wisdorf), of which His Royal Highness considered it his duty thus to 
remind his Catholic Majesty vwuld be done. 

The Liberator concluded by intimating, that if within five days it was 
not announced that His Majesty was free to come to Port St Mary’s, 
he should then again have recourse to force in order to set him at 
liberty, and that mose who should listen to their passions in preference 
to their country’s welfare, would alone be answerable for all the blood 
that should flow. 

With this autograph, the Duke de Guiclie, the first aide-de-camp of 
his Royal Highness, was despatched in company with Don Miguel. 

Upon entering the city the duke was conducted to the^head-quarters 
of Valdes the governor, who desired that tlie prince’s letter might be 
cleli>wred to him ; but with this demand the duke positively refused to 
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comply. It was next proposed, that lie should deliver the letter to the 
Cortes, but the Duke de Guiche returned an equally peremptory refusal 
to this request, so that his opponents at length, thus baffled, consented 
that he should himself deliver the letter into the hands of the king, 
stipulating, however, that this should take place in the presence of the 
ministers. 

Ferdinand read the letter in presence of the Duke de Guiche, and 
replied, that he would prepare a letter for the Generalissimo, but tliat 
some little time would be necessary to enable him to do so; and in the 
meantime, General Alava and the Duke de Guiche returned to the 
quarters of General Bordesoult. 

Valdes had at this time entertained the Duke de Guiche at dinner, but 
did not, as was reported, insult his Excellency by having of the party 
any individuals particularly conspicuous by their liberal sentiments. 

To the letter of his Royal Highness a reply was returned, evidently 
written under compulsion by Ferdinand, couched in the usual verbose 
an(f pompous style of the Spanish liberals, and in wliich the wishes 
expressed by his Royal Highness were evaded, and rejected with great 
impudence and dexterity, accompanied with the false declaration, that 
the terms of a convention with the government of Britain hindered 
that existing in Spain from entering upon any negociations with Franco, 
in which the allies of Spain were not also included. Forgery was so 
apparent on the front of this document, that in despatching it to the 
Liberator, tile Cortes may be said not only to have drawn the sword, 
hut to liave, at the same time, thrown away the scabbard ; and in refus- 
ing to negociate iqion any terms to which his Royal Iligliness could by 
possibility listen, they not only defied him to hostilities, but absolved 
him from all responsibility in regard to endeavouring to procure from 
Ferdinand constitutional institutions for Spain, in the event of Ids 
liberation. This audacious attempt at such a moment to brave their 
power and anger, also imposed it upon the Generalissimo, and the 
French nation, as a point of honour, to cause the shred of a faction, 
which was still denominated the government of Spain, “ to bite the dust.’’ 

The assertion, that at this juncture England had any wish or inten- 
tion to mediate between the parties was wholly false. The Duke de 
Montmorency had declared to the Duke of Wellington, that this was 
not a question of mediation ; and when the Cortes again pro])osed 
mediation to the British cabinet, they were referred by Mr. Canning 
to this answer. It was further publicly and notoriously known that 
the Duke d’Angoul6me had expressed his‘deterniination finally to adhere 
to these principles. 

Within the walls of Cadiz everything had assumed the most unsa- 
tisfactory appearance for the constitutional authorities. The most 
alarming jealousy existed between the militia and the troops of tlie 
line, the former accusing the latter of being tainted with royalism. 
The populace, too, had expressed themselves in the most hostile and 
turbulent manner towards the authorities, and many of them had exhi- 
bited .symptoms of sympathizing with the king and royal family, in 
regard to the ‘treatment inflicted upon the latter. Upon one occasion, 
to such a hei^it had clamour arisen, that Valdes found it requisite to 
solicit, and the personal assistance of the monarch to prevent 

the mob from jrotS^ng to the last extremities. 
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This exasperation on the part of the citizens of Cadiz was by no 
means to be wondered at, without its bein^ supposed that tliey were 
animated with feelin«^s particularly favourable to Ferdinand. Amongst 
other recent proceedings of the Cortes, was the issuing of a decree, 
making it imperative upon the citizens to furnish every five days, to the 
troops, the sum of 1,200,000 rials (300,000 francs,) in atldition to a 
forced loan of 80,000,000 of rials, recently imj>osed. 

Several unsuccessful attempts had also recently bden made at a forci- 
ble conscription of recruits for the military service. 

In the meantime, the Cortes breathed nothing but resistance, and 
as a bombardment was anticipated, the pavement of the streets was 
lifted, and the roofs of the houses covered with earth and dung. 

Tiie French had on their side assembled a flotilla of 117 gun-boats 
and bomb-vessels, in addition to the squadron of ships of war in the bay, 
and })ontoons, fascines, and scaling-ladders had also been constructed 
in large quantities. , 

Admiral ilamelin, who had heretofore commanded the French squad- 
ron employed in the operations against Cadiz, about this time found 
his healtli to sink under the fatigues of the service, and returned to 
France, whilst Hear- Admiral Duperre was a])pointcd to succeed him.* 
This ollicer arrived in the bay on the 17th of September, and iunne- 
dialely assumed llie command of the fleet. 

On the 6lh of September the Cortes liad been convened in an extra- 
ordinary meeting, when the President opened the session with a stab;- 
iiient whicdi depicted in the gloomiest colours the situation of the 
governiiiciit. 

Oil the oaths being administcral to the deputies, it apjieared tliat 
only 1 12 were present, and that a great many were known to have con- 
tinued in Seville after its occupation by the French. 

On the same evening a deputation ’of the CorU's waited upon the 
King, and announctKl to his Majesty that the extraordinary session would 
be opened at six o’clock of tlie evening, and that Sen or (xomes Berceira bad 
been elected President; in reply his Majesty intimated that the short- 
ness of the notice which he had received, with respect to the time of 
niecling, would ju’cvent his opening the Session in person ; hut that 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department w'ould read a commu- 
nication winch he intended fur the Ckirtcs. 

In tb(i document read in the king’s name upon this occasion, his 
Majc'sty w\as made to describe the hopeless predicament in which mat- 
ters were ; and then to laundh out in abuse of the French, and of the 
Duke dAngouleme, who, he declared, had refused to treat, until such 
time as he and the royal family had arrived at Port St. Mary’s, or until 
the French armies should be permitted to take possession of Cadiz. 

The Cortes next resolved themselves into a secret comniittce, but the 
President stated that their proceedings would be published. 

Tlie report of the government of the circumstances under whicli llie 
extraordinary Session was convoked was next read ; and in tliis report 
the melancholy situation of the constitutional cause w^as again reverted 
to, and the failures vvliich had attended numberless efforts to obtain an 
honourable peace with France, in consequence of the obstinacy of the 
emVlny ; and above all, the deplorable, situation of the Gadetanian island 
was enlarged upon, and the absolute necessity wbiph there was, for the 
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Cortes co-opdrafcinff by every me^ne In power with Ihe executive 
fcivemment* to olm$n ilie olbpoUt for the plesent eonti^st was 
niaintained. ^ 

report be re&rred kl n UpettNI 

The detpetch ofddre&eed to the dovemfoent bV C^unt J3or<ie$oult, in 
wliieh the fotter jntliOlited, that the iMpv of the KiOg to the Puke 
d'An|[Ou!6me not hlvfo'g hem deemel natiefactOiry» a rtpftewal^f hob- 
titities had been rMved upon by his fioyat Highness, woS next ordc u d 
to be referred to the eaine eommittee, as was the answer of General 
volifes to the Count, in which he stated, tha<?^although Count Boidesoult 
intimated eight o'clock of the evening of the 6lh, as the latest peuucl*to 
whiolt hpstihties could be suspended lu the event of no satisfactoiy co. i- 
mntd^lUlon reaching the French headquarters, still, as the Coitcs woe 


ouiiln tbit evening, and as an answer could not thus Be prcparcil, 
poped that lioatile operations would not be recommenced till the 
oolilism m an answer, which would be despatched next day, could be 
to his Boyal Highness, 

Tllst^Kt^wing proposition was next submitted to the Cortes • — 

That they would be pleased to resolve, that there be granted to tlip 
|ni»la of defence appointed by the governor of Cadiz, the most anipu^ 

C ers foe adopting every means which may be considered necessary 
he defence of the Oadetanian island/’ 

' This proposition, after considerable discussion, in which Scuois Adan, 
JUillon, Galliano (the same person upon wliose motion the king had 
removed from Seville to Cadiz), and Canga, took leading palt^, 
Whl adopted. 

It was obvious, that the Cortes imagined that tlie safety of their jiarty 
Smied upon actions of such courage or violence as they felt them- 
Beives mieijual to, and the responsibility attending which^ they weic 
resolvod to shift upon the shoilldera of those whom the bribe of a few 
days OV hours’ jiossession of authority might induce to accept ol the 
btidfand precarious boon, in the hopes, of turning the same to account, 
1 ^ the means of satis! ying vengeance or cupidity. 

3ut let us see how far the ostensible object, viz., the defeiKie of tlie 
pikoe) was benefited by the contrivance. 

^ yplte of the adjournment, the Cortes continued to assemble, and 
at Hheiir next meeting, as funds were discovered to be utterly wanting to 
pO^ the troops, it was decreed that the Governor should have the poun 
of Uppropriuiffig the funds of the xnhahitanU to the defence of the 
jpfoce; in oiAer xcords^ the power of seizing the property of mkomsoevi r 
ke tiiimght proper. The application of tins law was equally simple and 
pefemptory. 

the capture of the Trocadero, it was evident to the Prince 
Go^ei^alistimo, lliat the^ext point of attack to vvhicli to direct his aitcn- 
tion^ stfoa-ihe fort of Santi Petri, situated upon a small island of the 
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B iuthem extremity of the isle of JLeon. This 
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the prince formed hie preparations for^the 
0 hi readiness, otid nt the same time gave 
the Boron de Befours to co-operate witli 
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For tills .purpose, tlie Uentaur (flag-ship), and Trident, of tb^ line, 
the Guerriere, frigate, the Iris, corvette, and the Santi Cristf, sdhooner, 
were moored alongside of the fort at one o’clock of the forenoon^ and 
immediately commenced a heavy cannonade, as did also the French 
batteries on shore, and by three o’cldek, the fire of the Spanish batteries 
having slackened, Admiral Eetours directed that the troops and marines 
on board the squadron should embark in the boats and storm th^for- 
tress. The garrison, on perceiving the commencement of the embark- 
ation, immediately hoisted the white flag, which the French saluted with 
erics op* Vive le Eoi!” and •the boats pushing off from the ships of 
, war, landed 420 men of the 12th and 14th regiments of the line, and 
the grenadiers of the marine artillery, at the foot of the rock on which 
the fortress was built. The Spaniards sent out an officer, who at first 
proposed that they should be permitted to retire within the Isle of Leon, 
mul that no stipulation should be made with respect to their not serving 
again during the war ; these proposals being immediately rejected, an(l \ 
as they feared the vengeance of the Cadiz mob, bad they made terms 
and returned within the fortress, they surrendered forthwith at discretion. 

In tills aflair the principal brunt of the action fell upon the Centaur, 
as the slate of the wind and currents prevented the approach of the 
other vessels sufficiently near to render very effectual co-operation ; and 
in honour of the achievements of the day, her name was, in conformity 
to French custom, changed to the Santi Petri. 

On the 23d, his Royal Highness determ inei to try the effect of a 
gcuioral bombardment of the town, and for this purpose advanced the 
flotilla of bombs and gun-boats. The bombardment was continued for 
some hours, and about 250 shells were thrown. The enemy’s batteries 
answered by a heavy fire, and damaged two of ihe French vessels, 
wliicli were towed out of tlie line. Tlie most of the Spanish shot, how- 
ov(u*, fell greatly over the assailants. The French operations were upon 
the whole successful, few of their bombs bursting in the air, and the 
greater part telling in the square of St. Antonio, and the street of Livares. 

On the following day the Spaniards attempted a ridiculous movement 
in the direction of Santi Petri. 

The Madrid militia and the regiment of St. Martial mafebed out with 
the avowed intention of proceeding against the fort ; but had hardly 
clearcri the walls of the city, when the regiment St. Martial declared 
their intention of joining the enemy, and as the militia were staunch 
constitutionalists, a sanguinary encounter resulted, which ended in the 
St. Martial regiment, which was greatly inferior in numbers to the 
militia, being overpowered with a loss of ninety men killed. 

The same day, about two hundred wealthy inhabitants of Cadiz made 
their escape from the place, and came over to the French lines, where 
they were well received. 

The preparations for a general assault continued to be steadily and 
vigorously pursued by the Prince Generalissimo, , On the 2flth, flOOO 
men, commanded by Count de Bourmont, consisting of the brigade of 
the royal guard, under General d’Ambrougiac, and tlie bri^ido 
Ordonneau, were embarked at Port St. Mary’s and Rota, wiijk 
dfvision the Prince de Carignan, the Duke de Guiohe, Imd CtmnI Mn- 
tourlin, the commissioner of the Emperor of Busdia, embarked on board 
the Centaur ship of the line. These troops were destined to act against 

z 2 
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fort Torregardo, whilst pOntoons for the instruction of a bridge v.. 
boats had been collected to transport the other divisions of the army, 
under the personal command of his Royal Highness the Generalissimo, 
across the arm of the sea which separates Santi Petri from the Isle of 
Leon. 

On the same day (the 26th), hi» Royal Highness transferred his head- 
quarters from Port St, Mary’s to Ciclana. On the 28th he had a narrow 
escape with his life. Having entered the trench opened on the side of 
Santi Petri, attended by the Prince de Carignan and a numerous suite, 
he advanced to the guns planted nearest Cadiz, and being discerned by 
the enemy, a shower of balls fell around him, many of tliem lodging in 
the parapet of sand near which*he was standing, — the fate of the Duke ‘ 
of Berwick was present to the minds of his attendants, but the sang 
froid of the Prince, continued as at St. Sebastian's, unmoved. 

Amongst the eccentric characters assembled in Cadiz at this time, were 
Lord Nugent and Sir Robert Wilson. The presence of the latter, it 
^ may be supposed, was of some service, from his possessing mililuiy 
experience, and knowledge of the language ; but of what use his Lord&hip 
was likely to be it is difficult to imagine. It however called naturally 
to mind the very different sentiments and conduct of his brother the 
Duke of Buckingham, the generous and splendid host of the exiled 
Bourbons at the moment of their worst adversity. liis Lordship had, 
however, no mind to be present at the assault now fully expected, and 
having embarked in a small vessel of forty-five tons, he arrived at Fal- 
mouth after a rather tftious jiassage. His appearance in the British 
House of Commons in the characters of Membrino and the Bucking- 
hamshire dragoon, under the auspices of the able and witty foreign 
secretary of the da), must )fet be fresh in the recollection of our readers; 
but what could have induced the ^selection of such a person as the suc- 
cessor of a soldier of Wellington in the command of the division of 
tlie gallant army stationed in the Ionian islands, is a puzzle still unex- 
plained by the ministers in power. 

On the 27tlj, proposals had been transmitted from the Cortes to the 
liiberator, to the eflect that the king of Spain should be set at liberty, 
but that Cadiz sliould continue for two months longer in the hands of 
the Constitutionalists, as well as all the other garrisons still held by 
their troops. These proposals were supposed to have been dictated by 
the individiJalaof the Madrid militia, who suspecting an unconditional 
surrender to be meditated, had threatened tet inflict summary vengeance 
on all and sundry within their power, unless such terms were made 
with the French as might afford them the opportunity of effecting their ^ 
- escape from the scene of action. As was to have been expected, the 

a sal wAs indignantly rejected by the Liberator, and the bearer had 
il|y in saving himself from the French troops, who touted, as he 
passed their posts, “ The King, or attack!” — This Spanish officer is 
repo^^ to have been Don Miguel de Alava. 

Upon the rejpl^rt of these transactions being brought to Valdes, he 
urged bis incompetenqy to stand an assault; and after 

several the Cortes, at the last of which only five members 

were presenti Vi^iple ollthese went in a body to the King, and co,n* 

jured him to deifn write to the Prince Generalissimo, imploring his 
ctemency for the citylmd garrison. Upon this, Ferdinand immediately 
despatched to Port St. Mary's the Count de Torreis, his gentleman of 
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llie beclcliamber, with a letter to the Liberator, stating that he was at 
length really at liberty, and would repair to head-quarters next morning. 
When this messenger arrived at Port St. Mary’s, it was intimated to 
him, that iJie Liberator was at Chiclana, and thither thc^ count having 
proceeded, he delivered the King’s letter into the liands of liis Royal 
Highness as he was returning from mass. 

His Royal Highness returned the same evening to Port St. Mary's, 
to make preparations for the reception of the illustrious captives, and as 
the white flag had been hoisted upon the walls of Cadiz, and upon the 
Spanish squadron, the moment that the Count de Torreis left Cadiz, 
hostilities were of course instonlly suspended. 

Next day (the 1st of October) salvoes of artillery, from the ramparts 
of Cadiz, announced the embarkation of the King and his august family, 
and at half-past one o’clock of the forenoon, a boat was seen approach- 
ing Port St. Mary’s. This boat was steered by Valdes, the governor 
of Cadiz, and contained the King and the royal family. TJie Duke 
d’Angoul6me, who stood upon the beach, surrounded by a crowd of^^ 
French and Spanish officers and soldiers, hurried to the strand, where 
he threw himself on his knees before the King, whilst his M’ajesty 
raised and embraced his deliverer, who was afterwards permitted to Jiis* 
the hand of the Queen. 

Indescribable rejoicings took place throughout tlic day, both at Cadiz 
and Port St. Mary’s, — where the people’s happiness at the issue of the 
campaign seemed to know no bounds. 

On the 2d, the King decreed that the Regency should cease the 
functions of government, which he resumed, and on the 3d, in order 
that the public business might wot experience interruption, the King 
ap])ointed Don Victor Saez, a distinguished and virtuous ecclesiastic, 
President of the Council of Ministers ; on the same day General 
Ck'inipana was named Governor of Cadiz in the room of Valdes, The 
latter, on the King having landed, returned to.Cadiz and resumed the 
government, but in tlie end eftected his escape to Gibraltar, 

On the 3d was also published the decree of the King, hearing date 
the 1st of October, which, after deprecating “the scandalous excesses 
which preceded, accompanied, and followed the establishment of the 
dcniocratical constitution of Cadiz, in the month of March, 1820,” con- 
cluded with the following articles : — 

“.Article 1st. — All the acts of the government called Constitutional, ,, 
(of wiiateve'r kind and description they may he,) a system which op- 
pressed my people from the 7th of March, 1820, until the 1st of 
October, 1823, are declared null and void, declaring, as I nW declare, 
that during the whole of that period I have been deprived of my liberty, 
obliged to sanction laws, and authorize orders, decrees, and regulations, 
which the said government framed and executed against my will. 

“Article 2d. — I. approve of everything which has-been decreed and 
ordered by the Provisional Junta of Government and by the Regency, 
the one created at Ayarzem, April 9th, the other May 2Gth in tlie pre- 
sent year, waiting, meanwhile, until, sufficiently informed 
wants of my people, I maybe able to bestow adopt 

those measures which shall be best calcuMed to secure theiif prosperity 
and welfare, the constant object of all my^isheSj, Vou may coxnnbnW 
cate this decree to all the ministers?' • " ' 
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Valdes at first naturally hesitated to deliver up the forts and citadel of 
Cadiz to the French ; this was unquestionably to gain a little time for 
himself and other compromised persons to get away ; but, on the 4th, 
the Spanish troops inarched out to the cantonments assignq^ to them, 
and the French forces entered'and took possession of the Isle of Leon, 
and the city, and ‘fortifications of Cadiz, the division of Count de 
Bourmont landing at the same time from the squadron on board of 
which it had been some time embarked. The Count was himself 
named governor of the Gadetanean island. 

The French force with which the Duke d’Angoul6me effected this 
conquest amounted to about 25,000 men-rcertainly of the dlite of the 
French army. The Spanish force within the walls was about 8000 
strong, a third part of which were militiamen. 

When Marshal Victor besieged Cadiz unsuccessfully, during the war 
of independence, his force was 30,000 strong. The garrison consisted 
of 5000^ Spaniards, 3000 English, 700 Hanoverians, and 1500 Portu- 
guese, in all, 10,200 men. In both instances, in point of numbers and 
equality of character, the combatants seem to have been as nearly 
as possible equally matched. How was it that the Duke d'Angoidcuiio 
succeeded, and that the Duke de Belluno failed ? Was it that the King’s 
name, that tower of strength in both cases, influenced and determined 
the result ? 


( To he concluded in our next,) 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE AND REPRESSION OF CRIME, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE UNITED SERVICE. 

** The proper study of mankind is man.” 

We confess to having no affectionate regard for tlie offsets of statis- 
tical Utilitarianism which are stuck into every path of periodical litera- 
ture; and we are the more grounded in this, because we verily believe 
that, under pretence of disseminating the science of political economy, 
more ignorant presumption and wilful error have been broached, than 
under any other branch of human knowledge. Much of the mischief 
which we have seen may have arisen from well-intentioned persons, \yho, 
understanding the subject but imperfectly, had not provided sufficient 
line for deep soundings, and were more liable to scud before passion 
and prejudice, than haul up by judgment and reason ; such men be- 
come uncertain of their reckoning in the slightest mist, and are then 
easily misled by treacherous pilots and false lights, who generally strand 
ftem on the shallows. Another, and a far more numerous class, rush 
into the arena, obstinate as mules, mischievous as madmen, and rapacious 
as robbers,— and it would be whistling to a squall to hint to these “ Per- 
fectionists’* the attainments, experience, and penetration which are 
necessary for the discussion of the abstruse doctrines of legislation, 
finance, mdtisi&rjr* |ft>Frty, subsistence, trade, and commerce. We ac- 
knowledge that w| dislike dm pestilent and pig-headed perverters of 
iustice and moraliw, who no^nblushingly proclaim their hopes of sub-"" 
vertjng our establirtimeli|s, — ^but though such are our sentiments, we do 
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not profess to remain uninterested spectators of any real movement of 
mind, nor to withhold from our readers any remarkable advent in the 
cause of the social compact : — so, while for the present we commit the 
population department to the custody of Malthus and Miss Martineau,* 
we proceed to notice a question of less paradoxical character. 

Crime is defined to be the breach or transgression of a law, cither 
natural or divine, civil or ecclesiastical, to which a ^lenalty is attached. 
It is (liBlinguishcd into two kinds ; viz. primtCy or that which only afletts 
individuals ; and public^ or that against the social order ; and the sub- 
divisionk are classed as affecting the person, property, cliaracter, or con* 
dition, of those upon whom they are committed. In taking cognizance 
c^’ criminal acts, the law has the double v\ew of redressing the injured 
])arty, if possible, and securing to the public the benefit of civilization 
and society, by preventing or punishing every violation of those regula- 
tions which have been, established for the government and tranquillity of 
tlic whole. But we live in limes when everything is to be cap^zed; 
when gaols, no longer the terror of rogues, are to resemble boarding- 
houses ; when flogged mutinous soldiers, or rascals who murder their 
iricnds iind sing jolly songs over pork-chops immediately afterwards, 
become objects of interesting solicitude; and when the authority of 
bocicty to inflict capital, or indeed almost any other punislmient, is 
fiercely questioned. To meet the feverish sentimentality of mild yet 
visionary speculators, as well as the taunts and blustering of “every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented,*’ the government 
liavc been induced to isbue a circular respecting military discipline, 
which cannot be looked upon but as an undignifled concession. By this 
document, it is true, corporal punishment is to be restricted in future to 
cases of mutiny ; insubordination ; violence ; drunkenness on duty ; 
sale of, or making away with arms,, ammunition, accoutrements or 
necessaries ; stealing from comrades, — or other disgraceftil voiidurf,’^ 
hut this edict was issued, without informing the public that no other 
offences were ever noticed in our army. Many querulous notions have 
been started by advertivsing philanthropists, and designing fanatics ; ami 
we even know an instance wherein an officer of rank went to the expense 
of printing a pamphlet — a copy of which he presented to us, — for the 
purpose of persuading the captains of his Majesty's Na\y to study 
craniology, — to the end that they may detect by his bumps whether an 
accused seaman be really guilty of a crime alleged against him ! 

Now, according to a legishitor whom we could back, any day, against 
Mill, or Bowring, or Cobbett, — we mean one Solon, of Athens,-— the 
two great stimulants of human action being hope and fear, no good 
government can exist without an equitable system of rewards and 


* We could calryly enter into an investigation of this subject, anii probably relieve 
thi-> lady, and her Theban coadjutors, from the terrors which haunt Ihent, respecting the 
pi ensure of population upon subsistence. We could easily establish, that paucity of ui- 
habitants has, on every soil and in every climate, been accompanied by pverty and 
wictchedness — that the palmy days of Kgypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome, were when 
those states overflowed with unfeathered bipeds— and that the properrtion a/' mhajbuanta 
may be trebled in these happy realms, with advantage to society. But our A 

diflereut tenor, and we shall merely add to the express j|»mmand of Bt. l^aul, the 
of dllother writer who was almost inspired— / ™ . 

Our Maker bids increase : who bids abstaip,* ^ ^ 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man ?’^ 
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penalties ; and the criminals who offend against the social order suffer 
by the onginal contract under which they engage in society. Montes- 
quieu asserts, what any body else might have assertcil, that every punish- 
ment which does not arise from necessity is tyrannical. But the mis- 
application of this position must not be permitted to 'dispossess our 
judges, magistrates, and officers, of the spirit necessary for executing the 
duties committed to,their charge ; lor, as hath been said by Beccaria, — 
“ Grimes arc more fffectualJy prevented by the certainty than the 
siverUy of punishment'* Bctributiou must be prompt, for the pro- 
sj)ectivc benefit of rendering strong and lasting the two ideas of crime 
and punishment ; its use js not vindictively to torment an individual, 
Imt to deter tliose who are analogously inclined, from a repetition of the 
same oflence. Not retribution, but prevention, is the object of every 
])enal statute, as well as of every public conviction ; awl though people 
of more mildness than reason may lament their necessity, none but 
dangerous men, or sheer idiots, can possibly doubt their efficacy.^ A 
respectable paity lias interfered in prison discipline, under the mistake 
of Us being intended to reform the criminal 3 — but laws are established 
on a better knowledge of mankind, — and a culprit is punished to show 
others that his oflence cannot be committed with impunity. “ He who 
spares the rod, spoils tlie ciiild’’ — is an acknowledged adage of wis- 
dom, — and yet, in the year of our Lord 1833, we are called upon to 
fling away the instruments of correction, wliile the cliild is becoming 
more and more frow ard ; — 

Of all the pla^jues with which our land’b accur‘>e(l, 

The }cll of demagogues may prove the worst. 

It is allowed on all sides, that there has latterly been an alarming in- 
crease of crime; and whether it be owing to the spread of newspaper 
knowledge, to tlie comfort of the prisons, to puling humanity, to irre- 
solute magistrates, to the impunity with which authorities are insulted, 
or what not, — this is a point on which there is a general agreement. 
At the meeting of the Philosophical Association at Cambridge, last 
May, Ibis subject was alluded to, as a paramount problem for investiga- 
tion ; and Professor Babbage w^as desirous of liaving a number of par- 
ticular cases of crime collected, in order to form corisianis for further 
a])plicatioii. In the mean time, one of our correspondents, M. Quetelet, 
the director of the Observatory at Brussels, has liivourcd us vyith the 
copy of a letter wliich he addressed, last year, to his friend M. Villerme, 
of. the French Institute, on the possibility ol measuring the influence of 
those causes which modify tlic elements of social life. This letter 1ms 
excited very lively sensations on the continent, as well from the boldness 
of its deductions, as the confidence of its predictions. On reading it, we 
were struck with there being but one leading cause for the generation of 
crime, amUliehlame which is imputed to governments fdr neglecting it; 
but though wc are not convinced on this point, the complexity involved 
in itkjuiry has been so scrupulously submitted to severe analysis, that 
the conclusions are entitled to serious consideration. 

We shaH{ tWi^fore proceed to give as full and literal translation of 

’ 1,1 .1 . 

^ Tl»c ** mustflnot hefe think that w'e mean to defend the pracUcei of 

lawyers. We hnVe baillj more regard for them than had Plato, or Hawser Trunnion 
of immortal memory.” 
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M. Quetelel’s theory, as the transfusion of tongues — or at least qur abi- 
lity — will admit of ; and in order that no error may arise from miscon- 
ception of the height of militiamen, or other singular constants^ the 
tables will be inserted in their original form, and, as fiir as technicality 
allows, ipmsimu verbis. 

M. Quktklet's Letter, 

“ I have been led by niy numerous researches on the developement of the 
physical and moral qualities of man, and by the attentive study of the resufts 
with which they have furnished me, to perceive in mankind, whether con- 
sidered indi^ idually or as a social body, some hl\^ s which appear to me im- 
portant; I have endeavoured to point out some of these, and prt)|>oso to 
slfow the others in a special work, for which Tani collecting materials. 

“ Among the results relative to man, one of the most curious seems to me 
that of the regularity with which similar incidents periodically recur, so as 
to ohhge us not only to admit, as with regard to physical facts which are 
entirely independent of man, an intimate correspondence of cause and eifect, 
but oven to perceive that causes act almost invariably from one year to 
another. Man, as an individual, seems to act with the utmost freedom ; his 
will seems to Know no limits, and yet, as I have already shown several 
times, i he greater the number of individuals whom we observe, the more is 
individual will effbueed by the series of general faets, whieh arise from the 
very causes that produce and preserve society. It is granted but to few men, 
endowed with superior genius, to impress a sensible action on the social sys- 
tem ; and a length of time is often required before the effect of this action is 
fully revealed. 

“ If the modifying effect of individuals was directly transmitted to the 
social system, all precautions would be useless, the past would no longer 
teach the future. But it is not so; for when active causes are once esta- 
blished, they exert a durable inlluonec, even long after we have endeavoured 
to di'stroy them : we cannot then take too much pains to discover them, and 
to show the most efficacious means of modifying them in a useful manner. 
This reaction of man on himself is one of Ins most noble attributes: it is the 
finest field on which his activity can be displayed. As a member of the so- 
cial ])ody, he continually experiences the irresistible iiilluence of causes, and 
])ays them a regular tribute : hut as an individual exercising all the energy 
of his intellectual faculties, he in some measure masters these causes, modi- 
fies their effects, and may endeavour to rise to a better state. 

“ In my preceding researches, I have particularly endeavoured to show 
tins constant correspondence between cause and effect, above all with regard 
to crime. I have not omitted annually to repeat, thei'e is a budget paid 
tvilh frightful regularity, — that of imsonH and the gallows, and reduc- 
tion of tins is wdiat we ought most to strive - and each year the num- 
bers have so exactly verified nly predictions tlial I might have more precisely 
said, — man pays to enme a more punctual tribute than he does either to 
nature or to the public treasury ! I will endeavour to give a Fcale by which 
to measure the importance of the causes which affect society. 

“We must first admit as a ^principle, that where there are no variable 
causes, the efieejs will he constant ; and that the more variable the causes 
are, the more will the effects differ within certain limits. Thus siqiposing 
man to act widely and independent of all laws the effects will show the 
greatest anomalies and variations. Now it is the variations which should 
be examined and measured. , 

‘ This remark, which is unfortunately loo well grounded in experience, seems to 
ha^made an impression on some legislators who study the social body in a philosophic 
mifnner. It has been reproduced at the French tribunals, and among ourselves,* M. 
Henry de Brouckere thinks that he perceives in it a powerful argument for modifying 
pu^isnnlent^. • 




“ In Older to fix our ideas, let us inquiie whether th^re generally exist 
cause*^ whieh modify the repiession of crime, or the seventy with which 
itjs punished Foi this puipose wo rcquiio observations caiefully collected ; 
and if the annual lesults are not constantly the same, it is cMdiuit, tint 
the iriegularity pioceeds either liom error of observation — the iniluenco 
of local causLb — or that of moial causes inheicnt in man. In such 


lesearchts it will be seen that the elements vaiy according to Imne and 
place And as the number of innuential causes may be veiy gicat, tliov 
must ho studied irfdividually , it is by making all our obseivatioiis in 
the same countr},lhat wo may discaid local influence, — and by continuing 
them through the year that we shall peiceive the influence of season, leav- 
ing the appreciation of all the lespcctive causes as a subsequent task. 

“ By the statistical documents of the Courts of Assize m Fiance, for the 
SIX years pieccding 1831, vie find — 
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“This table shows that the lepies^-ion of gtncial t rime has diminisbul 
annually,— the dimmuliou indeed has been very slight, hut yet evident Of 
the influential causes of icpression, som^ aic constant, and others aie vaiiable 
The efiect of the first sort may be expressed bv 614 annually, but that ot 
the second soil is of couiso vaiiable I will ondeavoui to mcasiiie the inilu- 
ence of the const int causes 

“ The bettei to express my ideas, we will suppose an individual accused, 
and the piobability of condemnation will, as wc have shown, be 611 to lOOO, 
tliat is, in a geneial sense, if wc know no paiticulars lespcc tin^ the enmo oi 
the criminal, as to sex, age, degree of education, or any of the constant 
< duscs wine h modify icpiession But if it be a (lime against the 
probability, accoiding to experience, i less, and will be only 477 to 1000, md 
if against piopeitij, it inci eases to 665 lo 1000 Tins diffeitnce aiiscs fiom 
the unwillingness to inflict severe punishments oi such as appeal too severe 
m propoition to the fault, a feeling which i& most influent i il m ciimcs 
against poisons The sex of the' acc used has a maiked iniluenco on lepii s- 
Mon Less seventy is cxeieistd against females, and all these variations 
will he made evident by the following table, which indicates the vaiious de 
glees ofpiobahility of the ac c used being condemned, according to the c ausc s 

wliiih aio lav oui able oi unfavouiable to him* — 

( 


C ucumsttttic 6 rt '<pc< tin,; tin At cused 
Possessing siipenor intormalion • 




Piolinbilitv 
of C uu 1( mnatiuu 

. 0 too 

Offenng himself for trul aftei default 




. 0 476 

Act used of Cl imc ag unst person^ . 

•• 



. 0*177 

Able to lead and wnte well • • 




.« 0 613 

Keing a female 

• 



. 0 676 

Being upwards of thirty years of vgc 

* 



• 0 586 

Able to read and wnte iin perfectly 




. 0 600 

Without any paiticuhr designation 




. 0 614 

Being a maH ^ . 

• 



0 022 

Being anablp to read or wnte 




. 0 627 

Being under thirty y ears of age , 

• 



. 0 630 

Accused of enme against property , 




0*655 

Being contumacious • • « 

• 

• 



. 0^960 
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“ By this it seems that the most advantageous circumstances for the ac- 
cused are, possessing a superior education, which implies also, in some mea- 
bure, the means of making a defence. The most advantageous state of all 
is, being upwards of thirty years of age, being a female, liaving received a 
superior education, appearing under an accusation of crime against persons, 
tind being willing to take one’s trial : — while the most disadvantageous is, 
being under the age of thirty, being a man, ignorant of reading and writing, 
accused of a crime against property, and being contumacious, unable to 
produce his means of defence. The causes which modify the probability of ^ 
condemnation, according to the state of the accused, seem to be sufficiently 
evident, without their being further insisted upon. But this may not be the 
case with regard to the decree of influence of those causes ; this estimation 
IS fraught with some difficulties, and, 6n reflection, it has appeared to me that 
for a!4 the numerical elements subject to variation! we may very well estimate 
the importame of the difference between the extremes and the mean^ or the 
importance of the causes which produce it, by comparing the. extremes to the 
amoKul of the mean. It is nearly thus that geometers, who have applied 
llieraselves to the theory of probabilities dependent on facts relative tu man, 
and especially Bulfon, estimate the importance of a sum to an individual, fiy 
com liar in g it to the amount of his property. 

“ For this estimation we must consider the extreme differences above and 
])elow *014, whicdiis the mean amount of the repression of crime in France, 
vv hen we do not take into calculation the effect of any modifying cause ; then 
llu‘ respective differences would give the measure of their importance, and 
conseiiuently that of the causes which produce them, looking on the effects as 
proportional to the causes. For example, let us suppose that the desire is to 
estimate the respective influence exercised by the advantage of having a su- 
])erior education, or of being a female, on the repression of crime in France ; 

1 he repression for persons having a superior education is 0*4 00, and for fe- 
males 0*5 70, the first of which is *214 below the mean, and the second *038 : 
the value of these differences then is = *348, and ^^^ = '002. Superior 
education therefore appears to he five times as efficacious as being a female, 
in diminishing the repression of crime in the tribunals. 

“ The following table shows the comparatiw influence of the various modi- 
fy ing causes in the repression of crime, computed on the same basis, so that 
there does not exist, as I have already shown, any more inllueniial cause in 
varying the repression of crime, than the contumaciousness of the accused. 
It has not only the advantage of proving this result, but it also shows the 
decree of influence possessed by this cause. 


Influcnco 

(Urcunistances respecting the Accused. on 

lleprcHsiou. 

Possessing superior information . . • ()'348 

Oflermg himself for trial after default . . . 0*2*24 

Accused of crime against persons . . . 0*223 

Able to read and write well . . • . 0*1 If) 

Being a female . • • • . 0 * 062 

Being upwards of 30 years of age « • • 0*045 

Kediling and writing imperfectly . . . 0*023 

Without any jparticular designation . . . 0*000 

Being a man • . • . « 0*013 

Unable to read or write .... 0*022 

Being under 30 years of age . . . 0*026 

Accused of crime against properly . , • 0*067 

Being contumacious .... 0*663 


“ There now remains a different species of inquiry for us, that is, to 
examine how far the enumerated causes can be looked upon as constant, 
since, to be truly so, the annual result should continue ip^ariahle ; whereas, 
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on the contrary, the results show a small annual modification, which we have 
attributed to variable causes: these modifications are generally trilling if we 
confine our observations to a few years, but still they must be attended to. 
For instance, the repression of crime, in general, has not been * 614 through- 
out the six years which have afforded the elements of our calculations ; smaH, 
annual differences have been remarked, and repression in its greatest dif- 
ferences from the mean has increased to *635, and decreased to * 593 ; which 
gives *021 both ways, and, consequently, the mean degree of their import- 
^ ance is Srii or *U34 ; thus the variable causes which affect repression ha^e 
had, in their maximum and minimum of energy, a degree of influence which 
has equalled, and even surpassed, that of some of the causes which we have 
jTgarded as constant. To form a more just idea of the variable causes, we 
must examine annual effects on each of the elements which we have before 
considered. The following' Tables will represent this : — • 


Years. 

llcproshion of crime 
aK.tin8l 

Keprc.sgion 

on 

persons. 

piopTty. 

men. 

\ioinen. 

I82r) . 

0-46 

0*66 



1826 

O-ol 

0-67 

0-63 

0-60 

1827 

0*50 

0-65 

0-62 

0-60 

1828 

0-47 

0-66 

0-fi3 

0-57 

1829 

0-46 

0-65 

0-62 

0-57 

1830 

0-46 

0-64 

0-61 

0*54 

Mean 

0-477 

0-655 

0-622 

0-576 


Years. 

Repression on 
individuals 

Repr 

n 

the 

nine ions. 

u>8sion 

n 

tile penitent 
for default. 

under thirty.* 

above thirl y. 

1826 

0 64 

0-60 

0-93 

0-49 

1827 

0-64 

0-58 

0-97 

0-45 

1828 

0-64 

0-58 

0-G7 

0-46 

1829 

0-62 

0-59 

0-97 

0-50 

1830 

0-61 

0-58 

0-96 

0-48 

Mean 

0-63 

0*586 

0-96 

0-476 


Years. 

9 

Repression on Indbidnals 

unable to 
read or rite. 

imperf. able 
toread&wr. 

able to read 
& aTite a ell. 

having sup.^ 
information. 

1828 

0-63 

0-62 

0-56 

0.35 

1829 

0-63 

0-60 

0-55 

« 0*48 

1830 

0-fi2 

0-58 

0-52 

0-37 

lUean 

0-627 

0-60 

0-543 

0-40 


These tables teach us that the greatest variations in the constant causes 
which modffylthe repression have never exceeded the intensity of the causes 
themselves \ though, in other words, it will be observed that, even in thi most 
irregular years, tht effect of the constant causes has never been effaced by 
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that of the variable or accidental. This will be better seen in the following 
Table, which shows the value of the variations in all the cases before enu- 
merated, occasioned by the causes which modify repression : — 


Relative ilifTcreuci's 

Causes wliivh modify Repression. from thr nu an. 


The accused possesses superior information • 

Morn. 

0*20,0 

LcmS. 

0*125 


makes amends for his Contumaciousness 

0*050 

0*056 

}y 

is sued for a crime agaiubt persons 

0*069 

0-035 

i) 

can read and write well . • 

0*031 

0-042 

ft 

is a female . * • 

0*042 

0*002 

ft 

is upwards of 30 years of age • 

0*024 

0-027 

*t 

reads and writes imperfectly , 

0 033 

0*033 

» 

is without any particular designation 

0 034 

0-034 

ft 

is a male ... * 

0*013 

0*019 

if 

can neither read nor write • • 

0*005 

O-Oll 

tt 

is under 30 years of age . . 

0*016 

0*032 

ft 

is sued fur a crime again>t property • 

0*039 

0*018 

,, 

is contumacious 

0*010 

0*031 


I have reasoned on the hypothesis that the results were founded on so 
many observations, as to leave no contingency in the valu^f the means ; 
but this is not the case here. Some results are deduced flron observations 
which are not yet numerous, and we know that, ccetens paribm, the precision 
of results increases according to the squa7*e root of the observations. This 
applies particularly to repression in the instance of the acidised having 
received a superior education. The values deduced are obtained from a 
small number of observations, and the exti ernes have therefore differed so 
much the more from the means ; but recurring to the system of the least 
squares, I have found that the precision of ^he numbers 0*400, and 0*Gi:i7, 
before obtained as the general repression, and as the particular one exerted 
against the well educated, are in the proportion of 0*0870 to 0*0070, or 
as 1 1 to 1. 

“ Separating, according to the preceding observations, whatever might bo 
contingent in the difference of the extremes from the means, in order to con- 
sider only those causes which have had a more or less regular influence on 
repression, I think their influence may be represented as 0*034. These 
differences are such as evidently to show a gradual diminution in the repres- 
sion of crime. Now this progressive diminution must have had its causes ; 
and one of these, no doubt the most influential, is indicated in the general 
account of the administration qf criminal justice in France danng the 
year 1830. ‘ Six years,’ it is there said, ‘ have elapsed since the general 
accounts of the administration of criminal justice have been published. 
During the first half of that period (1825, 1826, and 1827), the lists of the 
juries were formed according to the rules laid down in the code of criminal 
instruction ; during the second half (1828, 1829, and 1830), these lists have 
been formed according to the law of the 2nd May, 1827, which altered the 
basis of the jury, and has called upon a greater number of citizens to per- 
form this duty. Taking the sum of the results of the accusations during the 
entire period of six years, as well as during each of the two halves, and 
comparing the respective results, we find that the only difference between 
the jury formed on the code of criminal instruction, and thal: prescribed by 
the subsequent legislation, consists in the latter having a slight tendency 
to regard accusations less severely. The proof of this result will be seen in 
the following table. * * 
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ToTAt Accusbik 

Years. 

Acquitted. 

Condenmed in Punishment. 


Degrading. 

(Correctional. 

182.'), 1826, 1827 

1828, 1829, and 18.90 

0*39 

0*38 

0-23 

182.9, 1826, and 1827 

0-38 

0*41 

0-21 

1828, 1829, and 1830 

0-39 

0*36 

0-26 


“ Six years hence, we may compare these results, with those which will he 
produced by the declarations of the actual jury, the constituent elements ol* 
which have been still further increase’ll by lowerin<^ the elective requisites, 
and which does not condeirifn if the majority be under seven. ’ • 

“ Thus, the precedinjr table shows us not only that the number of accpiit- 
tals has not* diminished, but that even the punishments pronoun(‘,ed have 
been less rijjjorous ; there having been fewer degrading punishments, and 
more correctional ones. And this observation on the tendency to regard 
aAaisations less severely, appears still more probable when we examine the 
crimes in detail ; it is there especially that we may see whether the in- 
lliction of punishment has been abstained from on account of its severity. 
In effect, wo find that the condemnations to death have decreased in a very 
sensible degree. The same observations may also be made, if we distin- 
guish crimes against persons from those against property ; a proof of which 
may he seen in the following table. 



Accused of Ciinoes .^gainst 

Accused ofOimes uuaiiist 

Years. 


Persons. 



Properl y 




(hmdemu. 1o Pun. 


(hmdenin 

, til Puu 


Acquit. 

Degrad 

Uorn*ct. 

Acquit. 

Dcgrud. 

(%)iu‘et 

1825, 1826, 1827 

J828, 1829, and 18.90 

0-52 1 

0*28 

0*20 

0’3d 

0-42 

0*24 

182.'), 1820, and 1827 

0-50 - 

0-30 

0-20 

0*33 

0*45 

0*22 

1828, 1829, and 1890 

0-53 

0-26 

0-21 

0*35 

0*39 

0.2G 


“ On both sides wc find fewer condemnations, and the condemnations 
themselves are less severe. It appears, then, that there are causes, wlial- 
ever be their nature, which have had an influence in France, in slightly 
diminishing the repression of crime ; the sequel will better show us whether 
one of these causes is to be sought for in the introduction of the law which 
has changed the basis of the jury, and whether this he the only cause. 
However it be, it is evident that the causes which have annuahy modified 
the repression in general have had less influence than the constant causes 
which modify the repression according to the nature of the crimes ; for, in 
adhering to the two established periods, the first have only, on an average, 
occasioned two or three more acquittals on one hundred general accusations, 
whilst the second have almost invariably occasioned eighteen more acquittals 
in accusations of crime against persons than in those of crime against 
property. But it is only what may have been already* seen by comparing 
the two preceding tables.” 


♦ Translator's Note, The omi.ssion of this negative in the original must be a typo- 
graphictil error| <ince not only the aen.se requires it, but the table alluded to increases 
the acquittals, and the subsequent one does it in a still greater ratio. 
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To those whose youth has been spent in eventful scenes, there is a 
natural pleasure in recalling such passages of their lives as have been 
most interesting, and upon which, from present retirement, they look 
back willi quiet contemplation ; but no one, perhaps, is likt'ly to find 
more satisfaction in this sort of retrospect than the British olliccr who 
shared in the triumphs of the Peninsular war under tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and it is not, therefore, matter of surprise that scarcely a 
number of tlie United Service Journal ajipears, without anin;iated dis- 
cussions upon the events of the Peninsular war ; generally witli the view 
of* elucidating its details, but occasionally willi llic object of drawing 
inferences and deductions, such as may serve for future ])rinciplcs and 
instructions in the art of war. 

Tlie discussions between the officer signing himself J. M., and those 
who have written in controversion of the argument he desiroifs of 
founding upon various remarkable facts and occurrences which he lias 
with some ability collected, in reference to the actual collision of cavalry 
and infantry, have attracted much attention and remark from most mili- 
tary readers. It is maintained sturdily by J. M., that the latter arc at 
all times liable to be overthrown by the attack of the former, provided it 
be executed with determined vigour and resolution. Now it is certain 
that there is no officer of our cavalry, nor indeed of any other brancli of 
our service, who, during the late war, had opportunities of seeing the 
charges of British cavalry, but will bear candid and satisfactory witness 
to the impetuous courage with which their attacks were almost inva- 
riably made. That their ardour not unfrequently carried them loo i’ar, 
and led tS imfortunatc disasters, will not be denied ; but it is gather too 
bard that our cavalry should not he allgwed even that merit, from (he 
excess of which their failures, on the very rare occasions when they did 
fail, may be said to liave solely arisen. 

Among the many instances of their brilliant attacks, enough stress 
certainly has never been laid on the conduct of the brigade of heavy 
cavalry at the battle of Salamanca, on wliicli memorable day they 
with equal steadiness and impetuosity burst upon the infantry of the 
Fn'iich left, and literally swept them from the ground, overthrowing 
column after column, and sending to the rear above three times their ow’ii 
number ‘hs prisoners. The battle of Salamanca formed the closing 
’scene of such a scries of able* and well-combineil mauceuvres, and the 
turning of the Frencli left by the rapid and admirably concerted march 
and attack of the Third Division was so prominent a feature, that it is 
only upon these considerations we can reasonably account for the slight 
mention made in the Duke of Wellington's despatch of the consecutive 
attacks of t]*e heavy brigade of cavalry, which are merely noticed as “ a 
successful charge under the orders of Sir S. Cotton (Lord Comber- 
mere).'* It may be well to give a short and explicit statement of what 
actually took place as regards the attacks in question, leaving the im- 
partial reader to judge for himself how far the heavy brigade may lay 
claim to having contributed materially to the successful execution of the 
bold *and splendid manoeuvre by which the left of Marshal ^armonl's 
position was turned, the whole plan of his operations cbmplewLchecked 
and reversed, and his army subjected to one of the most sigR^discom- 
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fitures sustained by the Frencliin the Peninsula. In proceeding to give 
this narrative, however, it must first be clearly announced and explained, 
that not the slightest detraction from the welbearned laurels of the Third 
Division, whose behaviour at Salamanca will be recorded as .long as the 
memory of that celebrated conflict, is either intended or thought of for 
an instant. The intention of thi.s statement is merely to claim for tlic 
brigade of heavy cavalry the tribute to which it is conceived they are 
j[u8tly entitled, for their effective imd prominent co-operation with the 
infantry at that part of tlie position in the defeat of the left wing of the 
French, It would be idle to assume that the cavalry could have })er- 
formed .tliis alone, but tlicy ought to have the full credit of having made 
the very best advantage of , the confusion which arose* among the French 
wlien they found their flank was turned, by so resolutely following ii]) 
what the Third Division had begun ; because it is well known, that after 
the first onset at five o’clock, until about seven, when the cavalry halted, 
that Division advanced with little opposition, securing the prisoners 
whom the dragoons were sending to the rear by whole battalions. 

To proceed to tlie statement of facts, it will be recollected that in tlie 
middle of July, 1812, Marshal Marmont, who was on the right bank of 
the Douro, after making various demonstrations to deceive Lord Wel- 
lington as to the point where lie desired to effect his passage acioss that 
river, at length executed it on the night of the 17th. As soon as lliis 
was known at the Dritish head- (quarters, orders wore issued for the 
whole army to inarch towards their right, in order to counteract the 
intentions of the French general, whoso object had been all along to 
force back his opponents by threatening their flanks and communications. 
On the morning of the 18th, tiie movement of the IVcnch towards their 
loft, in order to prosecute that object, was gallantly kept iu,, check by 
Major Buil’s and Ross’s troops of horse Jirtillcry, with the light dragoons 
and part of the light division, v/hilc a larger force was brought forward 
near the village of Torrecilla della Orden. There ludiig, Iiowevcr, no 
position at that place. Lord Wellington caused every thing to fall back 
u])on the heights between (Jarrigal and Fuente della Pena, which was 
not executed witiiout some partial fighting, in which three or four huii' 
dred men on liotli sides were either killed or wounded. 

On the 19tli of July nothing of any moment occurred till towards 
evening, wlien, it being discovered that the French were again in 
motion towards tljeir left, some corresponding movements were made 
by Lord VV^cllington, the result of which was, that the two armies a]3- 
peared oj)})Osite to each other in order«of battle at daybreak on the 
niopning of the20lh. No engagement, however, ensued ; but Marmont 
continuing his flank march to his lelt, the British army moved accord- 
ingly in the same direction. On the 21st, both armies, still prosecuting 
their parallel movements, crossed the river Tormes, and next day took 
up their respective positions on two o])posile heights, near tlie village 
of Arapiles, about five miles from Salamanca, thus bringing to issue a 
brilliant and most skilful series of manoeuvres, which had now lasted for 
several days, without the French having been able to gain their object. 

Under covdr of a heavy cannonade, (he outnumbered us in artillery,) 
Marmont followed his former plan of extending towards his left, until 
about o’clock in the afternoon, when Lord Wellington, attended 
by a sin^piJide-tfejcainp, having from the right of his own position re- 
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connoitred the march of the French columns, determined on turning their 
left, and instantly causing the Tiiird Division to be brought §(^twktd for 
tliat purpose, they accordingly came into action on the flank of the 
French soon after five o’clock. They were received by a brigade of 
infantry, who, with numerous skirmishers, attempted to check their 
attack, and give time for bringing up a heavier force to meet it. This 
resistance was, liowever, soon overcome, and they drove the French over 
the crest of the lieights at the point of the bayonet. * • 

It was at this critical juncture that the heavy cavalry bri^^ale, 3d and 
4th dragoons, and 5th dragoon guards, received from Sir Stapleton 
Cotton their orders to advance ; ^nd, moving rapidly forward between 
tha flank attack of the 3d and the more dirdfct one of tlie 5th diyiciion, 
which was the right of our infantry line, came first into contact witli the 
66th (French) regiment, consisting of three battalions, and formed in a 
sort of column of half-battalions, thus presenting six successive lines, 
one behind the other. Strange to say, though drawn up in that S^r- 
niidable manner, their fire wak so ill-directed, that it is believed scarcely 
a single dragoon fell from its effects ; and no check taking place, the 
cav^alry bore vigorously forward at a gallop, penetrating their columns, 
nearly the whole of which were killed, wounded, or taken, leaving the 
broken^fantry to be made prisoners by the 3d division as they cleared 
the ground before them, to assist in which one squadron of the 4th 
dragoons was for the moment detached. They presently came upon 
another column, however, of about 600 men, who brought down some 
men and horses by their fire, but attempted no stand of any ^)n8e- 
(jueiice, and, falling into confusion, wereJeft as before to be captured 
by the advancing infantry. 

The nature of the ground, which was an open wood of evergreen oaks, 
and which grew more obstructed as they advaiiced, had caused the men 
of the three regiments of Cavalry to become a good deal mixed in each 
other’s ranks ; and the front being at the same time constantly chang- 
ing as the right was brought forward, the whole had now crowded into 
a solid line, without any intervals. In this order, but without any con- 
fusion, they pressed rajndly forward upon another French brigade, 
which, taking advantag^of the trees, had formed a colonnt serree^ and 
stood awaiting their chSge. These men' reserved their fire with much 
coolness till the Cavalry came within twenty yards, when they poured it 
in upon the concentrated mass of men and horses with a deadly and 
tremendous effect. The gallant General Le Marchant, with Captain 
White, of his staff, were killed*; Colojael Elley was wounded ; and it is 
thought that nearly one- third of the dragoons came to the ground ; but 
as the remainder retained sufficient command of their horses to dash 
forward, they succeeded in breaking the French ranks, and dispersing 
them in utter contusion over the field. At this moment Colonel Lord 
Edward Somerset, discovering five guns upon the left, separated from 
the brigade with one squadron, charged, and took them all. 

Here terminated the series of attacks we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe ; for by this time, (about forty minutes after ihe^ first charge, 
which took place soon after five o’clock,) it was with difliculty that 
three^ squadrons could be collected and formed out of the whole bri- 
gade* and any further advance would have been unnecessar y well as 
imprudent. The spot where Lord Edward captured the guniMts about 
three miles from where the first shot was fired by the Third IMvision, 
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Mctinlime lUc I5rui.s]i attack along the wliole front was in j^ogrcss ; 
the infantry went gallantly on to the attack of tlie heights witn general 
success; and by seven o’clock the French \vere entirely driven from 
their position, nor could anything but the approach of night have 
enabled Marshal Marmont in any degree to rally his dispersed and dis- 
couraged troops. 

The circumstances we have detailed speak for themselves ; aiid it is 
hardly necessary' to disclaim again any idea of detracting from the 
glory so gallantly gained by the British infantry in general, and espe- 
cially by the 3d division, at Salamanca. But what unprejudiced man 
can talk of our cavalry being deficient in impetuosity or resolution after 
what we have recalled to-tlie recollection of the military reader ? , It 
may certainly be argued that the French did not prepare for receiving 
the attacks of our heavy Cavalry brigade, by forming squares ; and 
possibly if they had, a better stand might have been made by them : 
but wiiatever suppositions we may make, or whatever conditional results 
we may imagine, one thing is perfectly obvious, namely, that if nothing 
but their actual annihilation could have stopped the career of the heavy 
brigade of cavalry on this occasion, the serious loss they sulfered at the 
time General Le Marchant fell would, in all common probability, b*ave 
done so. Indeed, if other proof were wanting to controvert A argu- 
ments of J. M., where qan a stronger fact be found than this ? A body 
of cavalry, advancing with great rapidity, in excellent order, and with all 
the excitement of success, fall upon a mass of infantry in close column, 
a for^pation by no means so defensive as the square ; and though tiiey 
charge them home, and utterly scatter and disperse them, yet do not 
cfibct this without the fall of Nearly a third of their own number from a 
single volley of musketry, not only quite unsustained, but followed by 
complete rout and disorder. If, under circumstances like these, the con- 
densed fire of infantry be able to create such havoc, what must be its 
comparative effect when delivered from a square in a state of perfect 
preparation, with every man animated by the consciousness of the for- 
midable attitude of that imposing array of which he forms a part i 

When J. M. so confidently asserts that if cavalry will only persist in 
dashing onwards, after receiving thq fire of a square, they liavo every 
certainty of success, he should recollect that tifc sudden fall of men and 
horses, when it exceeds a certain proportion, entirely annuls the i)iiy- 
sical force of the squadron, and makes its continuing to dash forward, 
not a matter of will or courage, but a question of 'possibility. Let him 
then found bis theories on some bettei' basis than the notion of the 
courage of the British cavalry soldier failing in the hour of need, or the 
vague supposition that the age of chivalry could boast of more heroism 
than was so often displayed b^y our squadrons during the eventful scenes 
of the Peninsular war. 

In conclusion, the writer of this paper entirely dis^blaims any contro- 
versial disposition ; and if any part of this statement be illustrated or 
corrected by eye-witnesses, it is not his intention again to take up his 
pen, his object having been merely to vindicate from Comparative obli- 
vion what must always be* considered a brilliant day for the British 
Cavalry, 

A.'Z, 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

an TN(iUIRY RESPKCTING THE FORM OF I.EAST RESISTANCE FOR A SHIP. — THE PROPER 

POSITION OF T11J3 CENTRE OF GRAVITY WITH RESPECT TO THE SHIIj's I.ENGTII ;-~AIfD 

THE MEANS OF REDUCING THE MOTIONS OF PITCHING AND SCENDINO TO A MINIMUM. 

• BY W'IM.IAM HKNWOOD, NAVAL ARCHITECT* 

• 

The determination of that form for the bottom of a ship which will paeet 
\Ailh the least resistance in moving througli the water, is obviously the 
desideratum in the science of navaUarchitecture. That there must be a form 
of body for a ship which can be impelled m^ire easily in water than any 
otfler body ol‘ equal magnitude and weight, it is scarcely possible to doubt. 
Tlu! great number of experiments on the resistance of iluids to the motions 
of solifl bodies of dillbrcnt forms, which have been made by various scientific 
individuals, and by learned bq^lios and societies, in this and in foreign 
countries, makes this point sufficiently certain, and shows that the form of 
least resistance for a ship has universally been regarded as an object of pur- 
suit of very great importance. 

The endeavours of several highly distinguished writers to apply mathe- 
matical science to the invcstigatiitn of the form of least resistaiuuj for a solid 
body living in water, have, it is well known, been altogether unsuccessful, 
livery theory of resistance hitherto propounded has been so completely 
built upon hypotheses, unsupported by, or at variance with facts, that the 
mathematical investigations in each and all of them must be regarded 
merely as exercises in that science, which has been most advantageously 
applii'd in developing the principles of the motiona and equilibrium of solid 
bodies. It has been, and perhaps it ever will be, found utterly impracticable 
to form an hypothesis, upon which a theory of resistance of fluids cari be 
established, that shall include all the circumstances which materially affect 
the Nclocity of a solid body moving in a fluid. And unless such ai^j^ypOn 
thesis cun be discovered, it is in vain to loyk for a theory of resistance thar 
may with confidence be applied in comparing the relative excellence of 
ships as fast sailers. 

The little advantage which has been derived from the numerous attempts 
to ascertain the comparative resistances of water to the motions of sciid 
bodies, by iiieans of experiments with models of an almost innumerable 
variety ofmrrns, renders it improbable that a result of practical utility would 
ever be obtained from a repetition of experiments made in a similar manner. 
Exp(‘rimcnts from which it would be reasonable to anticipate results useful 
for the purposes of naval architecture, must be made on ships, and not on 
bodies o^ insignificant dimensions and weight. Tlic amount of expense 
•that would be incurred by making experiments on ships at sea, is, however, 
so groat, that it is very unlikefy mucli benefit will accrue to naval science 
from the source just mentioned. 

Whilst, therefore, it appears we are unable to avail ourselves of the assist- 
ance of mathematical calculation in the investigation of the form of least 
resistance I'or the bottom of a ship, and whilst so little advantage can he 
expected from experiments made either with models or with ships, we may, 
in the nu^an time, endeavour to arrive at a solution of the problem of least 
resistance for a ship, in as strict a manner as the nature of the suhji'ct 
admits by the method of induction, from observations and well-ascertained 
iacts. 

J..et us, in the first place, endeavour to ascertain the effects which neces- 
sarily arise in conseijuenCe of the action of the w^ater on the bottom, when a 
ship ns sailing wdili (xuisiderable velocity. 

Suppose a ship, 150 feet long, to be irfovingat the ratt^of 15 feet a second, 
so as to pass over a space of 75 feet, or half her leiigtl/, in live secoEnds, It 

2 A 2 
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is evident that, during this period, a body of water, which must A repre- 
sented in cubic content by the area of the midship section of the Sip, mul- 
tiplied by half her length, has been removed from the situation in which it 
was at the previous instant of time. And the important question which 
presents itself for our careful consideration is, whither, and in what direc- 
tion, has so large a body of water been impelled and dispersed in so short a 
period ? ^ ^ 

It is perfectly well known that, when a ship is sailing with considelable 
velocity, tliere is an elevation of the water afore the greatest breadth, and a 
contemporaiy depression of the fluid abaft. The attempts which have been 
made to ascertain the exact height of the elevation of the water at the bows 
have not been successftil. Chapman, the celebrated Swedish naval archi- 
tect, has assumed, in his treatise on ship-building, that, when a ship is sttil- 
ing with a velocity of 20 feet a second, the elevation of the water forward is 
six inches, and the depressiem abaft six inches. The same writer, however, 
has stated, that “ unless the ship sails in smooth water, the elevation or 
depression of the fluid will be reduced to nothing, or to very little.” As the 
sea ffe never remarkably smooth when a ship is sailing with a velocity of *20 
feet a second, it is to be supposed Chapman would have assumed a greater 
height of elevation, and a greater depth of depression of the fluid, if lie had 
not entertained the extraordinary notion that the elevation and depression 
of the water at the head and stern of a sh*ip are much less when the sea is 
rough than when it is smooth. Dr. Robison has stated, in his MeAanical 
Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 288, that he “ has often looked into the water from 
the poop of a second-rate man-of-war, when she was sailing eleven miles 
per hour, which is a velocity of sixteen feet per second nearly ; and he not 
only observed that the back of the rudder was naked for about two feet 
below the load wafer-line ; but that also the trough or wdke made by the 
ship was filled up with water, which was broken and foaming to a consider- 
able depth, and to a considerable distance from the vessel.” 

It by some persons been supposed that the height of the elevation of 
1||||r at the bows of a sliip might be found by observation, when a ship 
is atimchor in a strong tide. Itdias been argued that there is then a sort 
of prow of water formed by the running stream before the bows of a ship 
at anchor, which must be exactly similar to the accumulation and heaping 
up of the water at the fore-part of a ship when she is sailing in the open sea, 
with a velocity of motion corresponding with that of the tide. It also has 
been supposed that there must be a similar depression at the i^rn in the 
two instances. Dr. Robison appears to sanction this notion, when, in his 
celebrated article on the resistance of fluids, in the volume above referred to, 
he says, p. 265, “ The force which is necessary for keeping *a body immove- 
able in a stream of water flowing with a certain velocity, is the same with 
what is required for moving the body with this velocity through stagnant 
water.” * 

That there, is, however, a very material difference between the force re- 
quired to move a ship with a given velocity in still water, and that requisite 
to prevent her from bein^ moved by a strong tide, the surface of which 
moves with the same velocity, is most obvious. In the one case, every point 
of the ship, from the keel to the water-line, passes through the water with 
the same velocity ; and in the other case, the water at thef surface flows past 
the ship with a greater velocity than the water below the surface ; and per- 
haps at a much less depth than that of the keel of the vessel, the water is 
nearly, if not perfectly stationary. There is, therefore, so essential a dis- 
similarity in the two cases, that the elevation of the water before a ship, 
moving in still water, cannot possibly be the same^with that before a vessel 
lying at aneboir in a running stream. 

That the height of the elevation of the water cannot, with any degree of 
certainty, be fbund iJy observation, will appear, if we consider that the direct 
resistance of the water against a ship, would of itself tend to elevate the 
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bow, aid to depress the stern ; and the increase of buoyancy arising from 
the elevation of the fluid forward, and the diminution of buoyancy arising 
from the depression of the water abaft, must have the same tendency. And 
thus it must happen, that in proportion as the level of the sea round a ship 
in motion is changed from its natural coincidence with the horizon, in the 
same, or in probably a greater ^^ee, will that section of a ship which is 
called the load-water section in Mr quiescent position in still water, become 
inclined to the horizon. The perpendicular height of* the elevation of the 
water at tlie head of a ship, and the perpendicular depth of the depression at 
the stern, arc, therefore, in all probability, much greater than, from mere 
observation, we are apt to suppose; and, accordingly, the quantity of fluid 
actually elevated above the natural level forward, as well as the depression 
abaft, must also, it is highly probable, be mUch greater than it has usually 
been considered. 

The extent of the elevation of tho»water rotind the bows of a ship moved 
by sails in still water, must be inferred from a consideration of the cause by 
which the heaping up of the water is produced. A ship, when moving, as 
above supposed, at the rate of 1 5 feet a second, displaces, every live sehonds, 
a body of water, the capacity of which may be represented by the area of the 
midship section, multiplied by half the length of the ship ; which product, 
in a frigate 150 feet long, is about five-sevenths of the whole displacement. 
The w'ater thus displaced by a ship as she is moved ahead, is always, from 
the instant of the first impulse it receives from the motion of the ship, im- 
pelled by the ship nearly in the direction of her course ; or in directions 
rather diverging from that of the course of the ship, more or less, according 
to the degree of sharpness of the bows. The water so impelled by the ship, 
in a direction in some degree diverging from the litie of her couree, on either 
sid<' of the sh* must, of necessity, escape in that direction in which it will 
meet with the least resistance. It is perfectly certain it cannot escape by 
moving downwards ; because the opposition to its motion would be greater 
than in the upward direction ; and it cannot escaj^e in the horizoj^|Wirec- 
tion for the same reason ; and it must therefore escape by being, ^^^ftilrst 
place, elevated above the natural level ofi the surface. It is thus^iff con- 
ceive, that a body of water, equal, in the case 8f a frigate feet long, to 
five sevenths of the whole displacement, must be impelled forward and ele- 
vated above the natural level of the surface during each succeeding interval 
of time in which the ship moves through the distance of half tier length. 
The ellect of the. force of gravitation, or hydrostatical pressure, acting op the 
water driven ahead of the ship, and forced to rise above its natural level, 
must, of course, disperse the fluid^s it rises, and occasion the heaped-up 
water to be difftised to a considcraTO distance all around the bows. The 
extent of the elevated surface of the water, and the height at which it is 
maintained above the common level of the sea, must be greater or less, 
according as the velocity of tlve ship is more or less rapid. 

From the well-known fact of the great length of a ship's wake, when the 
velocity of sailing is considerable, it may, I consider, be fairly concluded that 
the elevation of the water round the fore-part of a ship must necessarily ex- 
tend to as great a distance as the observations just made would appear to 
indicate. The time of a ship’s sailing through the length of her wake is, 
of course, equal to that during which the level of the surface is disturbed ; 
and nearly the half of this period is probably the time in which the elevation 
and dispersion of the fluid round the bow is effected, and the remainder that 
of the return or flowing back of the water towards the ship's wake. 

The depression of the water at the stern of a ship sailing with consider- 
able velocity, has been mentioned as a fact of equally frequent observation 
witji the elevation of the water at the bows. The void space at the stem, 
formed below the natural level of the ^surface, is, it is obvious, equal in co^ 
tent to the body of water elevated above the true levpi of the surface rouna 
the fore part. It has, by some writers, been supposed that the water afpre 
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the greatest breadth is transmitted round the sides towards the stern ; and that 
^ it is by such flowing of the water round the sides from the fore to the after part 
of a ship that the void sparse abaft is filled up. That this notion is founded upon 
a very imperfect view of the circumstances connected with the motion of a 
ship in the water, the foregoing observations I think sufficiently manifest. 
A little reflection will oblige us to conclu^ that when a ship is in motion, 
every particle of the fluid contiguous toffic after part will, at the instant 
after it h^s been left by the ship, he impelled by the pressure of the parti- 
clefci behind H into the void space formed at the stern, in a direction iu‘arly 
horizontal, and at right angles to the curvature of the adjacent water-lino of 
the ship ; and that, consequently, the entire void space at the stern of* a ship 
in motion must always be filled up by the«»water rushing in from abaft, and 
. not by water flowing from forward round the sides of the ship toward.^ Ihp 
stern. The water contiguous t6 the after part is thus, as I conceive, made 
constantly to follow the ship as she i%moved ahead, and fill up the void 
space at the stern. 

The observations which have been made elucidate the question above 
proposed, — whether and in what directions is the large body of water dis- 
placed by a ship 1.50 feet long, moving at the rate of 15 feel a second, dur- 
ing each succeeding interval of time in which she is moved the distance of 
half her length, impelled and dispersed. And they appear to show that as 
a body of water equal to about five-sevontlis of the displacement, must bo 
elevated above the natural level of the surfatie every five seconds by the ship 
when moving at the rate supposed ; — if the ship were to he suddenly stop[)ed, 
and five seconds were the time in which the water elevated round the bow 
would flow back towards the stern, by its hydrostaticnl pressure, so as to 
restore the sui’face to its true level;— then, it is plain that a quantity of 
water equal to about five-sevenths of the displacement musAe continually 
maintained at an elevation above the natural level of the surface, whilst so 
rapid a motion of the ship continues. That the surface of the water would 
be res^^ to its accustomed level, in the (jircumstaiico supposed^in a shorter 
peried^B^me than five seconds, it is impossible to believe ; as there must 
of be a transfer of the elevated (quantity of water through the space 

of at least the length of the ship; and, evidently, if this transfer M'cre 
effected by throwing back of the fluid produced by its hydrostatic pressure, 
with as great a rapidity as the ship was moved forward, ton seconds wouhl 
be occupied in the restoration of the level. It is not, however, my object to 
obtain an accurate conclusion on this point, where, of course, accuracy (*an- 
not certainly be obtained. I wish simply to avoid an erroneous conclusion. 
I shall* therefore, henceforth consider that a body of water equal to abiait 
five-sevenths of the displacement is Aaintuined in an eWvated position 
round the how of a ship when she is moving uniformly at the rate of 1 5 feet 
a second ; — that, of course, the greater the velocity or resistance of tlie ship, 
the greater will be the elevation and the de|vression of the water ; — that a 
certain degree of velo<nty for the same ship ia always accompanied with a 
corresponding degree of the elevation and depression of the water ;— and that, 
the greater the ditficulty of producing that degree of ehivation and dcfircs- 
sion of the water which is necessarily occasioned with us concomitant velo- 
city, the greater must he the resistance of the ship. 

The question on which it is intended to bring this conclusion to bear is, 
whether of two ships, of the same displacement, but of difleront forms, one 
having great fulness of bottom near the water-line, and the other great ful- 
ness near the floor, all other things being the same, or as nearly as possible 
the same in both, .the one will not meet with less resistance than the other. 
But before we apply what has been advanced to this interesting and highly 
important question, it is proper to enter into a consideration of the argu- 
ments adduced on either side of the controversy— whether the resistance of 
^ter to the motion of solid bodies is or is not greater at greater depths. 

It is stated by Dr. RSbison, in his Mechanical Philosophy, vol,' ii. p, 293, 
(and in the Encyclopedia Britanmca, art. Resistance,) that “this point, or 
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the effect of deep immersion, is still much coutestecl ; and it is a received 
opinion by many not accustomed to mathematical researches, that the resist^ 
ance is jrreater at greater depths. This is assumed as an important pria** 
ciple by Mr, Gordon, author of a Theory of Naval Architecture, but on very 
vague and slight grounds ; and the author seems u»ac(iUainted with the 
manner of reasoning on such subjects.” 

On page 304, of the same voluidte, however, there appears something very 
like an admission, by Dr. Robison, of the truth of the principle he lias in 
the above-quoted passage so coiifideatly impugned. Of Mr. Gordon s bookHL 
may just mention, I have not had an opportunity of perusing it 

In ‘‘ supposing a sphere moving near the surface of the water, and another 
moving equally fast at four times the depth,” Dr Robison says, “ if the mo- 
lifVi be so swift that a void is formed in both esses, there is nci doubt but that 
the sphere which moves at the greatest dt*pth is most resisted by the pres- 
sure of the water. If there is no void in either case, then, because the qua- 
druple depth would cause the water to How in with only a double velocity, it 
would seem that the resistance would be greater; and indeed the water 
llowing in laterally with a double velocity produces a quadruple non-pressure. 
But, on the other hand, the pressure at a small depth may he insutlicient lor 
preventing a void, while that below effectually t)rcvents it; aiul tliis was ob- 
served in some experiments of Chevalier de Borda. The ellbct, therefore, 
of greater immersion, or greater compression, in an elastic Iluid, (as water,) 
does not follow a precise ratio of the pressure, but depends partly on abso- 
lute quantities. It cannot, therefore, be stated by -any very simi>le formula, 
what increase or diminution of resistance will result from a greater depth,” 

“ It is only in great velocities where the depth has any maU^rial in- 

lluonce.” 

That, when two equal spheres are moving in water with the same velocity, 
one a little below the surlace, suppose one foot, and the other at four times 
the depth, or four feet, there would be a void formed behind the one as cer- 
tainly as there would behind the other, it is impossible to doubt; - whatever 
may have been observed in some experiments of ('hevalier de ho- 

cause however rapidly the water follows oi; closes in on the posteri^Fsides 
of the spheres, and however much more rapidly tht‘ w ater may follow or close 
in behind the deeper sphere than behind the other, still an interval of time 
must elapse between each indefinitely small movoinont of the spliores, ami 
each consecutive indefinitely small movement of the (luid. 

That a diminution of resistance should result from a greater depth, is 
assuredly out of the question. But that an increase of resistance does result 
IVom a greater depth in great velocities, is evidently supposed by Dr, 
Robison. And this is an admission irlirectly at variance with the opinion so 
tenaciously adhered to by this writer, in the former part of liis justly cele- 
brated article on resistances : and which indeed has been, as Dr. Robison 
intimates, the prevailing notion entertained on the subject. 

In order, however, the more fully to investigate the truth or the fallacy of 
the principle in question, let us examine the distin(,t assertion of Dr. Robison, 
on page 342, of the same volume, that “ a plane of two feet wide and one 
foot deep, when it is not completely immersed, will be more resisted tiian a 
plane two feet deep and one foot wide; for there will be an aeeum illation 
against both ; anA even if these were equal in height, the additional surface 
will be greatest in the widest body ; and the elevation will be greater, Ihj- 
caiise the lateral escape is more difficult.” 

For this reason why the resistance on the broad plane witn two feet area 
under the #ater, would be greater than that on the deep plane with an equal 
part of its area immersed ; it has been taken for granted* tluit w lien both 
planes are moved with the same velocity, the lateral escape of tlie water will 
be more difficult in the case of the broad plane than m that of the deep 
plane. Now the lateral escape of thd water is caused^liy the accumulation 
before the planes, and the contemporary depression bf the surface behind 
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them. The height of the elevation depends almost entirely on the quantity 
of fluid displaced and driven ahead ; and obviously an equal quantity will 
be displaced and driv^ ahead by planes of equal area, whether broad or deep, 
when they move witl^ equal velocity. The principal ^ssimilarity in the 
circumstances of thetlaotions of these two planes, however, appears to be, 
that the water displaced and impelled forward by the motion of the deep 
plane, must necessarily be raised up from twice as great a depth in opposi- 
tion to a greater hydrostatical pressure, as that displaced by the motion of 
file broad plane, before it can find a way of escape. A very small portion 
only of the displaced fluid, in consequence of the lateral pressure of the fluid, 
can escape round the edges or borders of the planes ; the principal part of it 
must first be elevated above the level of ‘the surface, and then flow away in 
all directions by the force of tke hydrostatical pressure produced by the hqad 
of water accumulated before the planes. Tlie quantity which may escape 
over the edges of the planes must be forced to move past the borders of the 
planes by the influence of the hydrostatical pressure ot' the elevated water ; 
and certainly but a small portion of the displaced fluid could escape in this 
way> It does seem, in the case of the deep plane, as the greater part of the 
displaced fluid must be raised from a double depth, and raised thence in 
opposition to a greater perpendicular pressure of the fluid, and must neces- 
sarily have a Ipnger, and certainly a more difficult way of escape, before it 
can arrive at the trough or wake formed on the posterior side of the plane ; 
that the resistance of the water, so far as it arises from the effort to displace 
and disperse the fluid in this way, must be greater on the deep plane than 
on the broad one. And with respect to that part — certainly a small part— of 
the displaced fluid which escapes by passing round the edges or borders of 
the planes, it is worth while to observe, that the circumstance of the water 
being elevated before the planes must cause some of the fluid to escape un- 
derneath the planes ; and it would undoubtedly escape more easily under 
the broad plane than under the deep one ; as may be shown thus Suppose 
the elevation before each plane to be one inch, and the depression behind 
Q-lso djllllinch. Tlie escape of the water under the broad plane may be con- 
sidereous being caused by the presjjure of thirteen inches depth of water acting 
in opposition to that^of eleven inches ; and the Escape of the water under the deep 
plane will be produced by the pressure of twenty -five inches depth of water 
acting against twenty-three inches This result would be similar, whatever 
may be the height of the elevation of the fluid. And the escape round the 
vertical edges of the broad plane would be, in a similar degree, more easily 
effected by the fluid, than round the vertical edges of the deep plane. The 
difference in the facility of escape of the particles of the fluid, arising from 
the inequality of the lengths of the immersed borders of the two planes, 
cannot, I think, be satisfactorily estimated. The comparative force of resist- 
ance on the two planes must depend principally on the difficulty of displac- 
ing, and causing to escape, the water necessarily elevated above the level of 
the surface ; and the resistance from this cause must, as we have seen, be 
greater on deep plane than on the broad one. The conclusion, therefore, 
to wliich this train of reasoning appears to lead us is, that, on the whole, the 
resistance on the deep plane must certainly be greater than on the broad 
piano. 

Again, if we consider the effect of the water on the plaSie from the com- 
mencement of the motion, as we know the pressure of the fluid is greatest 
against the dee|«st surface when both are at rest, —the pressure of the fluid 
must of ne<^s8ity be likewise greater during the first indefinitely small 
portion of the apace moved through by the planes ; and no redSon can be 
assigned why^ t^e pressure should not also continue greater during the 
second and third, and every succeeding division of the path described ; and 
we cannot, theuefore. but conclude, that so far as the resistance on the planes 
is identuml with, or dependent on, the pressure against them, the resistance 
ou the deep plane is greater than on the broad one. 
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How far Dr. Robison has considered the resistance of fluids to be identical 
with, or dependent on the pressure against the resisted bodies, we may 
gather from what he has most .unequivoeolly stated in the same valuable 
article. On page 269 he says, **the fundamental principle of the resistance 
of fluids, namely, that the resistances on similar bodies are as the surfaces, 
the density of the fluid, and the square of the velocity jointly ; when taken 
in its proper nfeaning is, that the impulse or resistance of fluids is a pres- 
sure, opposed &nd measured by another pressure, suck as a pound weight, 
the force of a spring, the pressure of the atmosphere, and the like.” Again, 
on page 272, he says, “ absolute impulse means the actual pressure on the 
impelled surface, arising from the action of the fluid, whether striking the 
fluid perpendicularly or obliquely^” And, “ this pressure is always perpenr 
(licular to the surtace.” And, on page 2 >3, Dr. Robison explains that 

relative or effective impulse means the pressure on the surface, estimated 
in some particular direction.” 

According to this view of the subject, which, it appears to me, is perfectly 
just, " the resistance of water to the motion of a solid body is neither more 
nor less than the pressure of the fluid against the moving body ; and !f this 
is the fact, we see the justness of Dr. Robison’s assertion respecting the re- 
sistance on the two .spheres, one moving at four times the depth of the 
other, that “ no doubt that the sphere which moves at the greatest depth is 
most resisted ; ” although Dr. Robison has offered no reason for the truth of 
this assertion. If we admit that a motion of the spheres cannot take place 
without causing a certain degree of elevation of the surface above and before 
them, then there can be no doubt that as the pressure is greatest again»t the 
deepest sphere when both are at rest, and as no reason can be assigned why 
it should not also continue greater after the commencement of the motion, 
and as the deepest sphere must with the greatest difficulty produce the 
necessary motion and elevation of the water in its path, it must meet with 
the greatest resistance. In these two cases, therefore, of the planes and 
globes, it is presumed it has been shown we have sufficient reason to con- 
clude the resistance is greater at greater depths. jiV 



Let ABC, A W C, be two vessels of equal length and breadth at the load 
water line, having their midship sections ABC, A W C, equal in area, 
but unlike in form, — the sides of the vessel ABC being upright between 
wind and water, •and the sides of A W C falling inward below the water, 
as the figure represents ; and let the vessels be the same, or as nearly as 
possible the same, in all other respects. 

It is evident that the centre of gravity of the • section A W C will be 
lower down than that of ABC; and as all the vertical- tiyinsverse sections 
of each vessel will partake of the characteristic form of the midship section 
of each respectively ; and as the corresponding vertical-transverse sections 
of eStch vessel will be equal, nr very nearly so, in area,— as they must be, in 
order that the same displacement maV be obtained wifh the same length ; 
it follows, that the centre of gravity of each vertical- trinsverse section of the 
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vessel A W C will be farther bel<iw the Water's surface than the centre of 
gravity of each corresponding vertical-transverse section of the vessel 
ABC; and consequently, the centre of gravity of displacement of the 
wedge-form vessel A W C will be at a greater depth below the surface of 
the water than that oi the vessel ABC. In conformity with the foregoing 
reasoning, the resistance of water on the area of the midship section A W C 
of the wedge-form vessel, must be greater than that on thwfenidship section 
ABC; because the areas are equal, and the centre of gravity of the 
foAner is lower down than tliat of the latter. And, if the resistance of a 
ship depends on the form of the midship section, more than on the form of 
the tore and after bodies, as it has been concluded by some omiiicrit in- 
dividuals that it does,^ — it appears to result, that the whole resistance on the 
wedge-form vessel A W C inuct be greater than that on the other » ess^ 
ABC. 

From what was advanced in the former part of this paper, it was con- 
cluded that a certain degree of velocity for a ship is always accompanied 
with a correspondent degree of elevation and depression of the water ; and 
that tlio greater the ditticulty of producing that degree^of elevation and de- 
pression of the water, which is necessarily produced with its conjoined 
velocity, the greater must be the resistance of the ship. 

Now, it is obvious that the water displaced and elevated by the wedge-form 
vessel A W C must be fonjed upward from a greater depth in opposition to 
a greater hydrostatical pressure than that raised up by the vessel ABC; 
and as the same quantity is displaced by each vessel, and an equal quantity 
must be elevated by each when they move with the same velocity, it also 
appears, from this mode of considering the question, that the resistance on 
the wedge-forrn vessel AWC must be greater than the resistance on the 
vessel whose distinguishing form is described by ABC. 

The remarkable experiments made by M. Romine, an account of which I 
quote from “ Papers on Naval Architecture,” vol. i. page 257, furnish us 
with as strong presumptive evidence, as it is perhaps reasonable to expect 
will be derived from experiments on models, that the resistance of 
water to the motions of ships does, in a very material degree depend on the 
form andr magnitude of the area of their midship sections ; and th(i result of 
these experiments confirms, to a certain extent, the validity of the conclu- 
sion to which we have arrived. Oiic of the bodies on which the experiments 
referred to were made, was “ an exact model of ITllustre, a French seventy- 
lour, on a scale of an inch to a foot, making the length ol’ the model about 
fourteen feet, and its breadth three feet eight inches ; the other model had 
the same midship section, the same len^h, stem and stern-post, with the 
fore and after parts formed by straight lines drawn from the^idship section 
to the stem and stern-post.” 

“ The commissioners, MM. Ic Chevalier de Borda, de Bory, and TAhhc 
Bossuet, who examined the account of the ex,periments of M. Romnic, and 
made a report on them to the French Academy, speaking on these two 
models, gave the following account of the experiments made on them : — 
** M. Romrae a compart les resistances de ces deux modules, d differ on s 
tirans d'eau. II faisoit ces experiences dans un canal de 40 pieds de largeur 
et 7 a 8 pieds de profondeur. De cheque c5te du canal on avoit place 
deux piquets d 75 'pieds fun de fautre, dont le premier it 60 pieds du 
point de depart, afin que les corps eussent le temps de parvenir, a une 
vitesse uiiiforme avaiit I’observation. Ces piquets etoient gamis de pinnules 
au moyon desquelles on observoit Tinstant ou les corps passoient par les 
travers de ces pjquets. IJne compteur k sccondes servoit k d<^ terminer le 
temps qa’ils employoient k paroounr les 75 pieds. Enfin, chaque experience 
6toit rdpet^e plusieurs fois, et on prenoit un rdsultat moyen pour obtenir plus 
de pr6ciaion. Le r^sultat de ces premieres experiences a ete que les deux 
modules a tirant egal, et mus par les memes poids, out toujours 

dprouve la m^me resistance. M. R. a encore trouvd qu'en tirant successive- 
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ment, d alward par Ttoave et ensuite par I etambot, celui des deux modules 
dont la surface dtoit fonuee par les lignes droites, la resistance 6toit la 
meme. £ndn« ayant ooup6 les deux modeles en deux parties ^galos, et 
ayant joint Tavant du premier avec Tarriere du second, et I’avant du second 
avec l arriere du premier, les deux corps out toujours parcouru leur espace 
de 75 pieds dans le m^me nombre de secondes, soit le mouvenient so lit par 
IVHrave ou par r^Nimbot.’* ’ 

“ They proceed to mention three objections to the results of those experi- 
ments. The first is, the shortness of the time the models were in moliofl, 
being with the smallest velocity only and with the greatest velocities 
only 15", 14", and even 13". The second objection is, that from the great 
difference of form of these two bodies, the one being probably too sharp, 
ai^ the other too full, the resistance they experienced might vaiy equally 
from that of some intermediate form. The last objection they mention, 
which they consider the most important, is the apparent disagreement 
between the results of these experiments and the effect produced ou ships 
at sea in their velocity, by increasing or diminishing the difference of their 
draught of water forward and abaft. In examining these objections, they 
show what nlay be advanced on the other side of the question in favour of 
M. Rommo’s experiments ; and on the last objection, make the following 
very excellent remarks : — “ That not any one of the theories of the resist- 
ance of fluids explains this eftect, and that by calculating according to any 
one of thorn, the change which would be produced by a small variation in 
the difference of draught of water forward and abaft, the alteration would bis 
extremely small, so as not in any tolerable degree to account for the fact, 
which they, therefore, consider may not arise from the difference of draught 
of water influencing the resistance ; but that, probably, from the inclination 
of the masts being altered, by which the sails take a different position in 
rolatidii to the wind, they may be set mono or less advantageously ; or, that 
the sails forward and aft being better balanced, and forming an ccjuilibrium 
with the resultant of the force of the \vater on the bottom, there may be no 
necessity for keeping the ship in its direction, by means of the rudder, 
^vhich always retards the sailing.’' . 

They finish their report by observing, — “ Nous concluous de I'examen 
que nous venons de faire des experiences de M. R., cpie s' il n est pas 
exacteinent vrai (jue la forme des proues des vaisseaux n'intlue pas beau- 
coup sur la resistance qu'ils epreuvent, par le choc de I'eau, d\i uioins, il est 
tres probable quo les proues peuvent bcaucoup varier,* le maitro couple 
restant toujours le mcme, sans que la resistunee cprouve des ehaiigcmens 
sensibles.” 

With respeeflPthe first of the above objections I observe, that not only 
the shortness of the time the models were in motion, but also the slowness 
of that niotion in comparison with the greatest velocities of ships, --although 
a more rapid movement coulc^ not perhaps easily be obtained in making 
such experiments, — and the small size, in comparison with the bodies of 
ships, of these nevertheless large models, render the results of such experi- 
ments of very uncertain utility as a basis for a conclusion respecting the best 
form of body for a ship. 

Concerning the second objection I remark, that a medium form beti|||n 
that of the mwlel t)f I’lllustre and the extremely shar|) form of the pfner 
model, would be by no means suitable for a ship, even if the resistance on it 
were something less than on either of the t^vo models. The sharper the 
fore-part of a ship is, the farth|?r forward must the foremast be placed ; and 
whenever, in consequence of the sharpness of a ship fbrwarcl, it is expedient 
to place the foremast very near the bow, the ship is made to pitch heavily, 
and therefore to sail slowly. But if that view we have just now exhibited of 
the assistance of water to the motion of solid bodies is correct, viz. that the 
resistance is xtfttber more nor loss than' the pressure of flie fluid against the 
movinff body,™! that it depends on the quantity of water which must be 
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elevated before the body, and on the ‘difficulty of heaping up the elevated 
fluid, it is by no means probable that a medium form between the two tried 
by Romme would be less resisted than either of his two models. It is to be 
supposed, that as these experiments were repeated many times, and a mean 
result taken for the sake of greater precision, and as they were subjected to 
the scrutiny of persons so competent to examine them, that if there had 
been any defect in the apparatus employed to produce mo#)n, or any other 
circumstance calcukited to lead to an erroneous conclusion, it would have 
been discovered, if not by Romme himself, certainly by one of the three 
distinguished commissioners. The result appears to show undeniably, as 
for as experiments with models can show anything, that the resistance of a 
ship depends principally on the form and^area of tlie midship section. 

The third objection mentioned, and which the Commissioners are statM 
to have considered the most important, remains to be noticed. It is obvious 
that either an increase or a diminution of the difference in the draught of 
water of a ship forward and abaft, is always produced by a removal of 
weights in a longitudinal direction. The consequence of altering the longi- 
tudinal positions of the weights in t ship at sea is, that her pitching and 
scending motions are either increased or diminished ; and as the effect of 
any weight in enlarging the angles of the pitching motion is in proportion 
to the weight multiplied by the square of the distance of its centre of gravity 
from the transverse axis of the ship, a very great difference may evidently 
be, and doubtless frequently is, produced in the pitching motion of a vessel, 
the same transfer of weight which occasions but a small alteration of the 
difference of draught of water at the head and the stern. This very im- 
portant consideration does not appear to have been attended to by the exa- 
miners of Romme's experiments, who seem rqlher to have supposed the 
change of the position of the centre of effort of tne sails, consequent on the 
alteration of the difference between the draughts of water of a ship forward 
and abaft, to bo the cause of the effects observed in ships at sea in the cir- 
cumstance referred to. 

Neither of these objections, however, affect the conclusion derived from 
the experiments of M. Romme which, as expressed in the report of the 
Commissioners is, that “ at least it is very probable the form of a ship may 
be varied considerably, the midship section always remaining the same 
without the resistance of the water being sensibly altered. 

The discrepancy between the results of the experiments of Romme, and 
the results of experiments made by others on the resistance of bodies 
moving in water, is perhapis to be attributed to the diminutive size of the 
bodies used in all other experiments, and to the form^^ing so unlike 
that of a ship, in comparison with the models of Romme. 

As it has been shown we have sufficient reason to believe the resistance 
of water on a plane of a given area is greater in proportion as the 'depth of 
its centre of gravity is greater ; the resistancfj on the midship section of the 
wedge- form vessel A W C must be greater than that on the section ABC: 
and so far as the i-esistance of a ship depends on the form and area of her 
midship section, the resistance on the wedge-form vessel must be greater 
than that on the vessel with upright sides and a flat floor. The result of 

a me's experiments accordingly confirms, to a certain extent, the conclu- 
abovo stated respecting the comparative resistance dt' the water on the 
two supposed forms for a ship. 

It is concluded, therefore, from all which has been advanced, that the 
resistance of the water to the motion of a ship is a minimum, when, emteris 
parihust the centre of gravity of displacement is at the least practicable 
depth below the line of floatation. 

AVe may now advert to a very highly important consideration in tlie^con- 
struction of a ship, jvhich is— how far before thd middle point of her length 
the centre of gravity ^f a ship, or that of the displacemen|||||which are in 
the same vertical liho) should be situated. Chapman ha^ated that this 
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point is usually placed between one*Mieth and one-hundredth of thejength 
of a ship before the middle. Experience alone appears to have prescribed 
these limits for the position of the point in question ; and no inquiry wh^ 
ever, so far as I am aware, has hitherto been instituted for the purposed 
ascertaining whether this point should be placed more nearly to one of tliese 
extremes than to the other, or even beyond either of them. The easiness 
and extent of tl>e pitching and scending motions of a ship depends so essen- 
tially on the position of her centre of gravity, that it lyay well be regarded 
as a matter ol‘ surprise that the limits of its position have not been mote 
precisely defined, l^e easiness and the extent of these motions of a ship 
are of (‘ourse affected also very materially by the longitudinal positions of 
the weights. It has already been, intimated that the effect of every weight 
belonging to a ship in increasing the angles* of the pitching motion, is in 
proportion to its gravity multiplied by the square of its distance from the 
transverse axis which passes horizontally through the ship's centre of 
gravity. In other words, the (^ect of every weight is in. proportion to its 
“ moment of inertia.” 

The velocity of sailing of a ship, it is sufficiently well known, depends 
greatly on the extent. and easiness of the motions of pitching and scending. 
Ships which pitch heavily and deep in a sea must, of necessity, sail slowly ; 
and this has uniformly, I believe, been found to be the case ; and such 
ships are always to be regarded as badly-formed structures. It will, I 
think, be admitted by every one, that the smaller the angles of pitching 
and scending are, the faster, cceteris pan&(^«,|||^ill a ship be made to move 
through the water by the action of the wind on the sails ; and these angles 
will, of course, be a minimum when the causes which produce them are 
also the least possible. The forces which produce these motioift are the 
combined action of the water on the bottom, and the moments of inertia of 
all the weights of the ship. 

The sum of the moments of inertia of all the weights of a ship will be a 
minimum (provided the weights are concentrated as much as possible) 
when the sum of the moments of inertia of all the weights on one side of 
the vertical plane through the transverse, axis of the ship, is equal to the 
sum of the moments of inertia of all the weights on the other side of the 
same plane. And the angles of pitching and scending, therefore, so far as 
they depend on the effect of all the weights, when the ship revolves about 
her transverse axis, will be a minimum when the sum of the moments of 
inertia afore the above-mentioned plane is equal to the sum of tlffise abal't 
the same plane. 

The angles of pitching and scending, so far^^s they depend on the effect 
of the action of the water on the bottom, will be a minimum, when the 
moment of inertia of that part of the displaced volume whicdi is abaft the 
vertical 'plane, through the transverse axis of the ship, is e(}ual to the 
moment of inertia of that pa^t which is afore the same plane. And this 
will be the case only when distance of the centre of gravity of the displaced 
volume on one side of this plane from the plane is equal to that on the 
other side, from the same plane. And it is deserving of notice that this can 
have place in those vessels only which have a full fore body and a sufficiently 
fine after body ; and such vessels are usually fast sailers. 

The pitching Rnd scending motions of a ship are, therefore, the lept 
possible when the sum of the moments of inertia of the weights on each side 
of the vertical plane through the transverse axis of the ship are equal ; at 
the same time that the moments of inertia of the fore and the after bodies 
of the ship are also equal to each other ; or, the pitching, and scending of 
a ship will be a minimum when the angles of pitching arij equal to the 
aqgles of scending. 

Stiips of war, in general, have been so constructed, that their angles of 
pitching have been considerably greater 6ian the angifes of scending*. On 
board the Wolf and the Tyne, two of the ships of the experimental squadrem 
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of 1827, it was found, by means of a suitable instrument, that the angles of 
pitching were generally about twice as great as those of scending’*'. 

^In order to construct a vessel in which the pitching and scending shall 
m as little and as easy as possible, it is evident from, the observations which 
have been made, that the distance of the centre of grutity of the fore body 
afore the vertical line through the centre of gr^.vity of the vessel, must be 
made equal to the distance of the centre of gravity of ti»e%fter body abaft 
the same line ; and^at the same time the sum of the moments of inertia of 
aH the weights on the fore side of the vertical plane through thO transverse 
axis of the ship, must be made equal to the Sum of me moments of inertia 
of all the weignts abaft the same plane. And, as a ship thus constructed 
and prepared for sea, would pitch and soend in the least possible degree, 
and with the utmost easines8*of motion, her velocity of sailing, so far as^it 
is aifected by these unavoidable motions of a ship at sea, would unquestion- 
ably be a maximum. Also, if the centre of gravity of the whole displace- 
ment of such a ship were at the same tin^ placed as near as it can be to 
the surface of the water, there is the strongest reaso'n to believe that the 
dire(?t resistance of the ship, under all circumstances, would certainly be the 
least possible. The lateral resistance, by which a ship is prevented from 
falling to leeward, may, of course, always be sufficiently increased by depth 
of keel or false keel. 

The proper distance of the centre of gravity of a ship atee the middle of 
her length, will be determined by the expediency of reducing the sum of 
the moments of inertia of He weights on each side of the vertical plane 
through the transverse axis of the ship, to the lowest degree compatible 
with the preservation of an equality between the forces which act to in- 
crease the pitching and scending motions, on each side of the same plane. 
The necessity of placing the foremast, bowsprit, anchors, guns, and other 
heavy articles near the extremities of a vessel, prevents the diminution of 
the total moment of inertia beyond a certain degree. Every moveable 
article, however, and those especially of great specific gravity, should be 
stowed as much in the midship part of a vessel as possible, in order that 
the sum total of the moments of inertia of the ship, and all that is in her, may 
be as small as possible. 

The longitudinal position of the centre of gravity of displacement of a 
ship has never, I believe, been determined in this manner. Naval architects 
have hitherto been content to place this important- point somewhere between 
the limift generally ohsen^ed. The best position of the point in question 
may, it is presumed, be definitively ascertained by the mode of proceeding 
which has now been pointei out ; and it is probable it will be found the 
desirable situation, for the centre of gravity of displacement is approximate 
to the foremost limit mentioned by Chapman. 

1 may now observe, that it appears, from the whole of the above investiga- 
tion, that the form of body for the bottom of^ ship which is the best calcu- 
lated for fast sailing, is that in w hich the centi'e of gravity of the displace- 
ment is at tho least depth the necessary* space for stowage will admit below 
the surface of the water ; in which the same point is also situated so far 
before the middle of the ship’s length, that the moment of inertia of all the 
weights may be reduced to the lowest practicable limit,— in which the 
centres of gravity of the fore and after bodies are at equal distances from the 
vertical through the centre of gravity of the ship,— and in which the sum of 
the moments of inertia of all the weights on one side of the vertical pl?ine 
through the transverse axis of the ship, is equal to the sum of the moments 
of inertia of aH ttie weights on the other side of the same plane. * 


Paperl on Naval Architecture, vol ii. p. 2^. 




RAMBLKS FROM GIBRALTAR. NO. 2 . 

ST. SEBASTIAN. « 

It is rarely the lot of a military man, in these quiet times of peace, 
to be placed in a more agreeable position than on the ‘celebrated Rock 
of Gibraltar. His duties in this splendid fortress partake more of the 
character of actual service, than of the usual monotonous routine of* a 
mere garrison townpl Few young officers, commencing their career, can 
view willioiit feelings of deep excitement the scene of Flliol's heroic 
deeds. Even the ordinary reliefi of the guards is not without its interest. 
]yve hundred men, loaded as if in the presence of an enemy, m^ch olf 
daily from the parade on the beautiful Alameda, and many of these to 
occupy posts situated at a height of more than 1400 feet above the level 
of the sea. Indeed^ from the very summit of the reck to its base, 
batteries in all directions meet the eye, on which cannon of every calibre 
arc mounted, with the pyramidically piled shot, and furnaces for 
making them red hot, in readiness. Six hundred and twenty pieces 
artillery are actually mounted, and in a state for immediate use. 'Hie 
facility too with which the officers, by the well-judged indulgence of th» 
Lieutenant-Governor, are enabled to make frequent excursions into Spain, 
is no inconsiderable addition to the other eiqoyments of the j)laco. 

It was uiy good fortune to belong to this garrison in 1826; and in 
the summer of that year, I had three months’ leave of absence granted 
to mo. On the 2d of June, I embarked on board Le Creole, a French 
schoofier of forty tons, commanded by Pierre Constantin, bound to St. 
Sebabtian and Bordeaux. The captain, his mate, two searrjen, and a 
boy, formed the crew ; a Portuguese merchant and myself the pas- 
sengers. 1 had calculated upon making the voyage to St. Sebastian in 
about seven days. In thirty-eight hoUrs we were rounding Cape St. 
Vincent ; but scarcely had we cleared the headland, on the point of 
which stands the well-known landmark — the White Convent, — vviien 
the breeze, hitherto so favourable, became contrary. A fierce north- 
easter blew, and we were driven to 17° of west longitude: it was not 
until the seventeenth day of our departure from Gibraltar, that we were 
entering the Bay of Biscay. On the mornhig of the 20tli of June, with 
a fresh westerly wind, Le Creole stood gallantly on her course, and 1 
was walking the deck indulging in joyfgl anticipations of the termina- 
tion of this voyage, when I suddenly heard a terrific shriek from the 
cabin. A glance down the sltylight, at once informed rnp of the cause. 
The cabin was in flames ! The sea running very high was washing 
over the fore part of the deck, on which were seated the entire of our 
small crew, (with the exception of the helmsman,) repairing a sail 
which had been damaged in a squall during the night. 1 hastily seized 
one corner of itfand urging the aflrighted Frenchmen to aid me, forced 
the dripping-wet canvass down the opening: the plan succeeded, — the 
sail almost filled the small cabin, and the fietreeness of the destructive 
element was quenched ; but the ii^nlucky Portuguese, w.ho, it appeared, 
was the cause of the mischief, was nearly wiflbcated ere he could escape 
by the door, the fire having been completely extinguished without 
further damage tlian destroying every part of the c^bin, ^Ve learned, 
that tl»e merchant being employed in preparing *coff’ee in a portable 
apparatus, and feeding a lamp with spirits of wine, was thrown down 
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by a sudden plunge.of the vessel, ,aa4. tlie large bottle containing the 
spirits broken and ipOilM* ’ We cursed tile fondness of the Portuguese for 
coffee, and threw nfiachine overboard, to prevent future accidents. 

On the evening of the 22d June, Cape Machichaco was distinctly in 
view, and oa the following manning we stood into the beautiful harbour 
of St Sebastian. A quarantine boat was instantly alongside, our an- 
swers to a few shoyt questions deemed satisfactory, and I was quickly 
oi! shore with iny small portmanteau, without fee or molestation. This 
port enjoys one of tHe enviable privileges of Bisc^. It is a free port, 
and tijat in every sense of the words : no custoni-hguse, no search, and 
Bcar ceW a pass])ort demanded. I took op my quarters at the Fonda de 
San Fernando, a tolerable Spanish inn, and where I found established 
an excellent table dilute. Spain was at this period still occupied by the 
Due d’Angoulftme’a army, and St. Sebastian garrisoned by 6000 French 
troops under the command of the Marquis de Fontiige ; I therefore was 
not surprised to remark that, of the party of about twenty assembled at 
the dinner-hour, more than half were French officers; Eating and 
ATonversation immediately commenced. I had on my nuUtary undress 
surtout with the button of my regiment, so that ij; was URUecessary to 
Announce myself. I was placed betM^een two hungry, but agreeable 
French captains, whose lively rattl^ diverted me exceedingly. We 
talked of French and Spanish cookery; of vino-seco-de-Xerez, and 
vin de champagne; and then of times past, when our nations had 
fought the deadly fight ; of the probability that ever we had been in- 
dividually opposed to each other in the same field of battle. “ Trincons,** 
said the Frenchman, and we swallowed the bumper of excellent Val de 
Penas, and loudly rattled the glasses. I had observed, that exactly 
opposite to me sat a sallow, gloomy-looking Spaniard, dressed as a 
bourgeois. He ate, but did not speak, except in monosyllables, to 
obtain the dishes of which he* partook. I could not, however, but 
reinark, that his look was continually directed towards jne. 

At length the dinner was ended, and a dessert of grapes, oranges, 
almonds, and cheese placed before us. I had addressed a few words 
in Spanish to another Spaniard, who was seated on the right of my 
French neighbour, when suddenly the don opposite took up a large 
knife which was on the table, looked round with a frenzied eye, and 
exclaimed, Would to God I had the throats of every Englishman 
combined into one, and that one under this knife that 1 niight do thus 1’ 
— showing with furious gesture the drawing of the weapon across his 
own throat. It was impossible not to consider this as a direct insult to 
myself;— I was the only Englishman present. I rose and was pre- 
paring to demand his name and condition, when I was surrounded by 
the company, and particularly by the Frenchmen. “ Sit down,” said 
they ; ** he |s mad ; he knows not what he says.* Some of the 
Spaniards, in a low tone, addressed a few words to my antagonist, but I 
could not catch their pur{) 9 |;t. In a moment he was speaking again : 
“ Let me explain,” said fib, to the Englishman. I have no personal 
feeling against Mm, Let me recount, that on the dire Slst of August, 
1813, when tliis unhappy town was stormed by his countrymen, I was 
the master of a dwelling which stood ih$re” — ^pointing ihrougluthe 
window to Ae o||^^te side of the street. “ On that spot was my 
house; and « within on that morning, were my wife — my two 
daughters. At night, my house was a heap of burning rubbish. My 
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wife, my children — I had no longer any. If I haVe spoketi hatsh words 
lo the young man, he must forgive me. He is the first English soldier 
I have seen since tlie fatal day which made me the miserable wretch I 
am !** He uttered these sentences with the most impressive tone of 
deep feeling ; and the beautiful Spanish language gave the short broken 
narrative an eflect which cannot be described. He threw the knife 
violently from him, and rushed out of the apartment.. 

What could I do ? The Frenchmen and Spaniards, with one accord, 
loudly proclaimed that a most ample apology had been made to me, 
and that I must accept it. Tlie man was old — he was mad ; and I 
was obliged to resume my seat. * ^ 

•I was soon diverted from the unpleasant feeling which this scene had 
called forth, by the earnestness with which my new French friend 
explained to the company, and particularly to the Spanish part of it, 
that the English werefto be entirely acquitted of any share in the horrors 
of that terrible storm. “ Gentlemen,'* said the Frenchman, “ I was 
here on that day, a sous-lieutenant, in the citadel," pointing upwards to 
it; “ and from that position I saw the whole affair. The Portuguese 
column forded the river Urumea, and entered the town there. It was 
this column which set fire to th^ouses of the inhabitants. It was 
these cursed Portuguese who perpelrated all the outrages and crimes.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OP NAVAL 
AND MILITARY INQUIRY. 

Mr, Editor, — before proceeding to offer some remarks on the 
Peport of the late Committee of Naval and Military Inquiry, permit me 
first to point out to your readers the real source to which the origin of 
the Committee itself must be traced ; it will help to throw light on the 
spirit of that Report which we are about briefly to examine. 

The Committee be considered as nothing more than the offspring 
of that strange kind of unpatriotic spirit (to be met with only in Eng- 
land) which, from the very commencement of the French revolution 
war, heaped every species of insult on the profession of arms, con- 
stantly strove to lame our military efforts and to crush the military 
genius of the'nation. It was this evil spirit that instigated active and 
influential parties in the state to dimmish the confidence and lo augment 
the difficulties of the army, by constantly prophesying defeat, and by 
undervaluing, our power, when contrasted with the migh^ty means of our 
gigantic adversary. To the remnant of these parties, who are naturally 
willing enough to prevent that gallantry from being rewarded, which it 
was not in iheir pftwer to repress, must now be added all the professed 
agitators ; ail those who, under various pretences, seek for the over- 
throw of the constitution; the numerous band of desperadoes who, 
having nothing to lose, think they must necessarily gain by anarchy 
and confusion ; together with the whole herd of those wh6se very souls 
sicken at the thought of glory acquired by qualities they can neither 
share^n nor appreciate. The first object of all these classes, and the 
only one, indeed, about which they perfectly agree, is the destruction of 
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Ihe army ; which, in its present state, presents art insurtrtotintable ob- 
stacle to their plans. And as this destruction cannot well be brouglit 
about by open force, falsehood and misrepresentation are substituted, 
and disseminated dver the country by means of a press, always ready to 
advocate any object, however worthless, and by the aid of popularity- 
hunting demagogues, who enlisfthe avarice of the age on their side, by 
holding up the army as the sole cause of national distress and suIFering. 
Writings and speeches of this nature, constantly repeated with the most 
unblushing effrontery, naturally make some impression, even upon the 
respectable part of the community : for we live in a time when men arc 
nior6«iithe jj^upes of cant and party phrases than ever they appear to have 
been at any previous period of their history. The last result of all sifch 
noble exertion was the appointment of the Committee of Naval and 
^Military Inquiry. 

To many it was a cause of sorfow more, perh%s, than of surprise, 
that a committee, formed of British senators, should have acted with 
Buch lamentable t^ubservi'cncy to the mischievous spirit that had called 
them together. Instead of denouncing, at once, the term of “ Military 
Sinecure,** as totally inapplicable to the Government and other situations 
of trifling emolument, conferred military and naval men, as the 
reward of wounds, toil, arduous senses, and long privation in junior 
rhnks, they fell into the tone of the demagogues of the fourth 
and not only diminished the amount of those pensions, but actually re- 
commended the abolition of the nominal offices, the titles of which gave 
a grace and an honour to salaries already trifling enough in amount, 
it is really a wonder that the committee stopped short in their laudable 
career ! Why did they not abolish the order of knighthood ? Chival- 
rous feelings are scouteS, and chivalrous conduct unhonoured, even 
where it is tolerated ; why no^ therefore, abolish the sinecure titles, and 
give each commander some three ]K)unds, seventeen, and two-pence in- 
stead of a star and riband ? It would be a clear prospective saving of at 
least one pound, three shillings, and ten-pence per knight. Thrasybulus, 
liberator of Athens, received from his grateful countrymen two sprigs of 
laurel as the reward of his heroism ; and the simpM gift honoured alike 
the givers and the receiver. Lord Ebrington, Mr. Ilumo, and other 
gentlemen of tlie parliamentary committee, would have presented him 
with a farthing; just emblem of the value now set upon the liigh qua- 
lities that can alone tnake a man the preserver, or fit him W> be the 
defender, of a country. , 

In one part of the report, the committee say that it is doubtful whether 
relrenchmettt has not been carried too far, as the pay of general officers 
is not greater at present^han it was at the time of the battle of Blenheim. 
Yet, in the face of this, iheit oWn'flistinct assertion, the committee very 
consistently strike offi certain sums from* the pay of thq generals who are 
colonels of re^ments ; thus giving them not only less in nominal 
amount, but, when the difference in the value of money is considered, 
k vast deal less in real amount, than what they received in the reign of 
Queen Anne.* They have reduced the amount of the rewards to be 
bestowed oh all the commanders of our armies, governors of distant 
empires, provinces, as^d islands, to a sum less than is ofttjn paid I4) two 
or three individudtts in civil life. Tliis has been done uhder the im- 
pression, no doubt, ^at generals maybe dispense'd with, at a'Uine when 
we have an entire family of well-salaried Hannibals, 
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In anotlier part of tlieir report, the committee, after paying^, with ill* 
concealed reluctance, a ])oor, and very needless, compliment to the 
army, express their regret that they cannot, in justice to the service, re- 
commend any greater reduction. Had the committee entered fairly and 
fearlessly into the inquiry ; had they first asked what vfGie the objects 
sought to be attained by a military force, and then loo\ed for the best 
means of attaining those objects, their report would have been of a 
very different nature : for though they might have recommended a mere 
equal diblribution of the few situations of emolument that fall to the 
share of the services, they must have distinctly stated that the pay and 
the emoluments of all ranks— ‘particularly of the junior ranks — were 
totally inadequate to the constantly-augmehting difficulties of the profes- 
sion of arms, and out of all proportion, as to amount, when compared to 
the salaries attached even to the most trifling civil siUiojion. To take 
an average case in^proof: — The writer of Cliis letter receives, for up- 
wards of five-aiid-twenty years* service — during which he has been em- 
ployed in the West Indies, AValcheren, the Peninsula, France, and 
Flanders — the sum of Os. 6d. per day ; and better men receive less for 
greater service ; yet is there hardly a respectable civil situation under 
government, the salary of which^not treble the amount. Nine-tenths 
of such situations demand froii^le holders only a moderate degree of 
aj)})lication in performing the ordinary routine of office duties that 
generally require no personal, and but little mental exertion. They are 
also, for the most part, given to young men, who, however deserving, 
they may often prove themselves, start on no claim of previous service. 

The wliole of our system of military organization and discipline 
rests entirely upon the personal ^responsibility of the officers ; and, 
owing to the manner in which the army is scattered over the worJ^, it 
can rest upon no other foundation : even the most trifling official re]X)rt 
of the humblest subaltern in the service must be above suspicion. It 
is only pride, honour, and mental elevation, that can support a system 
in tins manner; and these, also, are the very qualities on which, amid 
the scenes and dangers of war, we can alone build with- safety. And 
yet there is nothing so destructive of that very pride and feeling of 
honour, as the painful and distressing difficulties which pecuniary em- 
barrassments BO often entail on the junior ranks of military men, 
Thucydides Iftakes Pericles say, — “ y%p ots jcsi^cci 

roiff^s xai Siv^pic^ dqioroi ^oXirBvovai that is, “ Where 
the reward of public virti\p is tiie highest, there will the best and 
bravest men he found.” I trsinslate the passage for the benefit of 
those of our brother officers who may already have been in the ranks 
at a period of life when the academic studies of otlier men only com- 
mence ; for, put it into any language We may, it will still remain Greek 
to the legislator^ of the age of intellect. 

In one place, the committee recommeiid that all the staff, except 
the general commanding in chief, and the officers of his personal staff, 
should be changed every four or five years. That this cannot be made 
to apply to the Commander-in-chiefs office, and to tjie heads of de- 
partments at the Horse Guards, must be evident to all who know the 
nature of the duties required from the holders of those offices, Oood 
feeling must also prevent it from *being applied ip old, wounded, and 
maimed officers, who have long held local staff 8ituation8,«-HMich as 

2b se 
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town-majors, brigade-majors, fort-adjutants, &c. The rest of the plan 
does not appear to be altogether objectionable. 

Some liave gone so far as to propose, that the field-officers of all 
regiments, excepting those in India, should, like the commanders of 
King’s ships, be changed every three or four years. On this sub- 
ject, however, t give no opinion at present ; but certainly think, 
that all promotion in the higher ranks, whether by purchase or other- 
wise, should be made from full to half-pay, — filling up all vacancies in 
the effective establishment from the half-pay list, as I believe is the 
practice in the Artillery. 

The Committee seem to think the opinion of the two last Secretaries 
at War, recommending that fewer general officers should be attached U) 
head-quarters, deserving of attention. There seems to have been here 
some curious vyant of explanation ; for it is generally believed tliat those 
individuals are kept on the staff of the army, not because they arc 
general officers, but because they are supposed to be the persons best 
qualified for the situations tliey now occupy : many of them were at the 
Horse Guards when holding inferior rank. Still, it seems fair that no 
officer under the rank of a general officer should be at the head of the 
Adjutant or Quartermastcr-Generars Department. But what can 
entitle the opinions of the two last Sectaries at War to any particular 
weight on such a subject? Nothing has ever transpired to impress 
upon the world the belief that Sir John Ilobhouse possessed any parti- 
cular knowledge of military affairs. And as to Sir Henry Parnell, he 
may be Judged by his own evidence. It is on record, that Sir Henry 
actually recommended the abolition of the Drawing Department at tin; 
Quartermaster-General’s Office ; a clear proof that he was totally and 
utterly incapable of forming any opinion whatever upon military matters. 
There is not a single one of the many blanks still remaining to be filled 
up in the volume of military science, that has not caused torrents of 
gallant blood to be shed: yet, here is a Secretary at War actually 
proposing, in the nineteenth century, to strike at the very root of all 
military science. At such a rate, retrenchment may be carried to the 
full extent of the army estimates. I am sorry to write in tliis manner 
of Sir Henry Parnell ; for I am confident there is not a more honourable, 
upright, and gentlemanlike man in the kingdom 5 but his proposal was 
verily “ too bad.” The House of Lords, when they rejected the precious 
Jew Emancipation Bill, entirely forgot what admirable secretaries at 
war, and valuable members for future committees of military inquiry, 
Monmouth Street would have furnished. * 

A British army could now find its way, pretty well, in any of the 
countries in which it served during the latter part of the war. But 
though a British army had been in Flanders in 1793 and 1794, we 
could not, fifteen years afterwards, find our way to Antwerp ; and in 
1809, the expedition to Walcheren completely failed,* solely in con- 
sequence of a want of local knowledge, which the exertions of 
economists had prevented us from acquiring, and to a want of that 
confidence in ourselves, of which the patriots of the day had deprived 
us. That army) the finest that ever left the shores of Britain, and 
before which a hundred thousand of the best troops of Continental 
Europe would not have kept the field, actually quailed before a handful 
of recruits and National Guards, that could not have resisted the onset 
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of a single briga(l(% as all the best French troops were tak^ at the 
surrender of Flushing. This expedition cost Britain three tnillions of 
money and twenty tliousand men ; but the lives of the brave must not, 
it seems, be weighed against the harangues of the foolish. The eco- 
nomists of 1792 had saved to the country the vast sum of two hundred 
:i-ycar by preventing the appointment of a drawing department, and the 
economists of 1833 are laudably employed in seekhig to effect similar 
savings with tlio full prospect of seeing their noble toils rewarded by 
similar results. AVere we to calculate at a hundred thousand men, and 
a hundred millions of treasure, the loss sustained during the war, by the 
eljects of ill*timed economy, we should c«rtainly be very far short of 
the mark. 

Before gentlemen ^venture to give decided opinions on military mat- 
ters, they should give proof of possessing some knowledge of psycho- 
logy and tactics, that is, they should show that they know somethii\g of 
men and the effects of arms. But how is a person who has never 
wanted tlie comforts of a feather-bed, whose greatest })rivations have 
never reduced him to the hard necessity of roughing it even on a beef- 
steak and a bottle of port, and who has only seen men moving and 
acting witliin the conventional rules of ordinary life, to acquire this 
knowledge ? Even military men of moderate service, when they look 
hack to the scenes of toil, danger, and almost incredible hardships they 
have witnessed and endured, must confess their inability to account for 
the endless contradiction that war itself presents, and every day brings 
to light, in the character of men. It is owing to these contradictions that 
the art of war has no fixed rule ; we have only facts and instances, no two 
of whidPare ever alike, to guide us, and from these we must draw the 
best inductions wc can. The range of a musket remains pretty nearly 
t he same at all times, hut there are a riiousand moral causes constantly 
at work, that raise or depress the strength and efliciency of the sol- 
diers ; and these moral causes the Committee have entirely overloolgd. 
Tiiey have treated the profession of arms as a mechanical trade, Rid 
have thus fallen into the greatest possible error ; for let the military 
])r()fession be once deprived of the halo that surrounds it, take bright 
honour out of the scale, extinguish that aspiration after fame and dis- 
tinction, that longing for danger, the boundless elasticity it gives rise to, 
and before which obstacles vanish that would make calculation shrink 
back ajipalled, and the mere trade of arms becomes the most ungrateful 
to which men can devote themselves. Bring it to this, and instead of 
tlie British army, uncompiered as yet in fight, and unshaken in loyalty, 
you will have the condoitiere bands of Italy, always ready to sell them- 
selves and their country to the highest bidder ; or you will have the 
descanmado armies of Spain, and the carbonari armies of Naples, who, 
without ever striking one manl;^ blow in honour’s cause, left their couii- 
Iry, on evciy occasion, a prey to the fury of factions, or to the rapacity 
of strangers. 

The Committee have also recommended, that no more generals should 
be added to the number already on the list. This is a rlconimendation 
that, if acted upon, threatens to put a stop to all promotion, and thus 
to gtvc us only old regimental officers and superannuated generals ; — 
a very unwise proposal, for we requife, in all ranks oT the army, men of 
strong and robust health, capable at all seasons, and at every hour of 
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the day ^hd night, tB make a ready use of their mental and personal 
faculties. Operations will not, and cannot wait, till the general or 
colonel has recovered from a fit of indigestion or of gout. ^ Had Count 
Mela^ been twenty years younger when ho fought the battle of Marengo, 
lie would aiot have left the field when the battle was only three parts 
gained ; and Napoleon*® career would have been arrested fifteen years 
sooner. The disasters of the Prussian army, in 1806, were principally 
ascribed to the number of aged and inexperienced regimental oflicers, — 
the* worst description of officers and certain it is, that Mollendorf 
would not, had he been in the vigour of life, have surrendered a first* 
rate fortress like Magdeburg, '^garrisoned by twenty thousand men, witli* 
out firing a single shot. Even the victory of Laon, in 1814, was ren- 
dered less decisive than it would have been, by tlip personal infirmities 
of Bluicher, a man whose very name is synonymous with daring and 
energy, but whose enfeebled frame oould not, on that memorable occa- 
sion; do justice to his “ soul of fire.’* Circumstances constantly occur 
in War that force us to give the reins to Fortune, to win her if we can, 
or to force her, if necessary, to our side by mere jioldness and excess of 
daring. But it is the characteristic of age to be more cautious and cal- 
culating Aan enterprising 5 a truth Ipat the Committee should have 
known before they recommended the promotion of the whole army to be 
stopped. The debt of honour due to the officers of long service and 
standing is of course entirely overlooked by this arrangement ; and in a 
liberal age, “ honour is an empty bubble.” 

And what is the time chosen for these reductions ? The very mo- 
ment when a transition from old and respected to new and unt^[ insti- 
tutions has left you nothing to depend upon for the maintMInce of 
internal tranquillity and the preservation of property, but the reliance to 
he placed on the fidelity and good conduct of the army. All the opi- 
nions and institutions round which men were wont to rally in the hour 
of ganger ; all the patriotism, all the local and hereditary attachments 
thaTbound the lower orders of the people to the Jiomcs of their fathers 
and the scenes of their childhood, have been swept away by the torrent 
of innovation, and have been supplanted by what we now so liberally 
term*enlightened views. The invectives constantly directed by various 
sets of agitators against the government and institutions of their native 
land naturally weakened the attachment of the people to the Jaws of 
the country ; and the Reform Bill dispelled at last the halo that centu- 
ries of veneration had cast around the constitution. One main su])port 
of British pride and patriotism was Aus struck away ; whilst, as far as 
lower orders are concerned, the doctrines of the political economists 
Md Idng sinee dojmolished the other ; for men form no attachment to 
the wretched ^d^mkerable hovels situated in the infected suburbs of 
the manufact&ri^,c40wns,.J|^ which ^ey liave beefi driven by the 
march of far inferior in every respect to the huts 

of the West Ifidia slaves, and wanting even the pure air of heaven that 
the:inh^bitanf' of an Jrish cabin can still command, at least outside of 
his offrn dootf ’ 

To a military man* knows the gallantry, high feeling, g6ner<iMs 
-and frank hi^rityi iiaturad to the English character when allowed to 
Expand, thedli^||taidatj.on to which ft often reduced amid^he squalid 
and criminal misei^ of manufacturing towns is truly heart-rending. 
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What respect for law and order can be expected from thousands flius 
crowded together, constantly on the verge ofwiK^ and handed over, 
defenceless, it may almost be saidy to the arts of unprincipled dema* 
gogues and agitators ? Thousands and thousands of these operatives 
may now, by aid of a seditious press, ba brought to act simultaneously 
and in concert, with a readiness almost equal to that bf a disciplined 
army, Jlow are such fierce and daring men to be opposed, when mis- 
guided and led into mischief, except by means of an armed force pr^ 
j>ared to act on every emergency, and'«teeled against the arts of seduc- 
tion by hcmour, loyalty, and attachment to their native land / And 
how are you trying to fortify the discipline and fidelity of that arruy 
wiiich is now your sole reliance ( By curtailing its comforts .and over**' 
wlielming it with insult ; playing, in fact, the very game of those who 
seek its destruction. During the war the Army preserved the Country 
and its Colonies, if not from conquest and subjugation, at least from the 
ruin and devastation that would have attended even the successful repulse 
of a hostile invasion ; for no one who lias seen a weathercock veer 
about upon a London steeple will now suppose that any country can 
bo defended by ficets alone. Of the events of the latter part of the 
war it is needless to speak : their glory silenced for a time malignity 
itself. The same army has since preserved the West India Islands 
from tlie destruction that modern philanthropy had prepared for theffi. 
Its presence , and known honour alone maintained public tranquillity 
during the Reform mania ; and when the government of Ireland was to 
be taken out of the hands of Mr. O’Connell^ in order to be again 
brought under the government of the law, even the Whigs ha^j, nothing 
but tl^|||igh charactgr of that often-insulted army to which tliey could 
appcOT^ 

If the aspect of affairs atlioine has been rightly described, let us see 
bow they stand abroad. A civil war rages in Portugal, and is on the 
eve of breaking out in Spain. Russia, having drowned the indepen- 
dence of Poland in the blood and the tears of its slaughtered inhabitants, 
having reduced Turkey to a dependent province, is hovering, hkb an 
evil-boding cloud, in the East, ready to pour her half-million of well- 
disciplined soldiers upon any weak and unguarded point of civilized 
Europe. We lay a false unction to our soul when we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that Russia is too poor to bring formidable armies into 
the fieVl. She is rich in men, and nch enough in means to arm and 
equip them, and is fully canable of carrying on war in those countries 
of Europe that are rich enough to support the war. In the barren dis- 
tricts ot Asia she is comparatively feeble ; and, though powerless on 
the Indus, to the westward of her own frontier her force is tremendous. 
France, with as little political principle as ever, a feeble govern- 
ment anxious to purchase strength and popularity by employing the 
turbulence of tlfe people in military unditt^ings, ii ready to engage in 
any war, however unjust, holding out th|p|kst prospcct'of gain or suc- 
cess, capable of gratifying the boundless vanity and restless spirit of the 
nation. In the Wfest, America is rapkUy acquiring strength ; andwhyt 
our wise politicians tell us that the Americans are our brethren, and 
wc have no aggression to apprehend from Liberal Republicans, we not 
only shut our eyes to history, that denounces republican govemme^a 
as the most ambitious of all governments, but wb actually forget tSe 
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events of 1812, when, at the time we were defending the cause of 
European freedom, abnost single-handed, against Napoleon, the Liberal 
Republicans of America joined the cause of tyranny, and, “ as damned 
Casca, like a cur, behind struck noble Caesar,” struck at us when they 
thought us reduced to extremity. Is there any particular reason why 
the like might not happen again ? With all the countries above-named 
we are brought into close contact by means of our colonies and imme- 
diate situation. We are not only bound directly to defend our own ho- 
nour, to uphold our station in the rank of nations, and to defend our 
distant possessions, but wc are bound also to prevent neighbouring 
states from being subdued by more povmrful rivals, in order that their 
strength and resources may^ not, when wielded by mightier foes,* be 
turned against ourselves. And how is this to be effected except by 
means of an army capable of making up for its numerical deficiency, by 
skill, discipline, high character, and valour? Set up whatever new 
tbeorjes you will, still “ to this conclusion must you come at last.” 

A great deal is said in the Report we have been examining, respect- 
ing promotion. In a letter written not only in great baste, but, as 
you well know, Mr. Editor, under circumstances of all others the most 
unfavourable to writing of any kind, it is impossible to enter iijion a 
topic that would require to be treated at considerable length: many 
otner matters of importance, and much necessary explanation, are un- 
avoidably omitted for the same reasons. But were 1 to sum up, in a 
few words, the principal charges to be brought against this Committee, 
I should say that they entirely overlooked what was due to the honour 
of a gre^ and victorious people, within the bounds of whose dominions 
the sun never sets, when they forgot the mighty d^t due by th||||eople 
to the navy and army who had raised, and whose exertions alSiP keej) 
so vast an empire together. They also mistook the true interest of the 
country when, instead of recommending a general augmentation of naval 
and military salaries, in order to elevate still more the profession of 
arms, they recommended reductions at a moment when so many fierce 
and evil passions are abroad, and when the country have nothing but the 
character and fidelity of the army on which it can rest with security. 
And, lastly, T should say that the Committee took only what the 
Germans would call a one-sided view of a subject that required to be 
minutely examined in at least twenty different bearings. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

J. Mitchell, Major, H. P. unattached. 

October, 1833. ^ 

P. S. On looking over what is here written, 1 find that I have 
omitted all mention of the practice of buying, from distressed officers 
and foolish soldiers, at prices far below the real value, the half-pay and 
pensions that had been granted as the rewards of previous services : the 
practice should be held just indignation of tlie country. Of 

Sir W. Gordon’s clear and Hprable statement, it is impossible to speak 
too highly ; and the Duke of Wellington’s letter requires a chapter to 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

* FIELD-OFFICKRS. 

In August last the number of field-oilicers on active ’ service was ns 
follows .' --Generals of division, 130; major-generals, 195; colonels on the 
general s\aff, 28 ; lieutenant-colonels, 25 ; chvfa d'c»cadron (majors of 
cavalry), 121 ; and captains on the staff, 288. From this return, it would 
seem that liis Grace of Dalmatia sets as little store by his master's orders as 
any other .scape-grace of the Corsican school; for our memory is strangely 
trea<*herous, if a Royal Ordinance (ff 1831 did not direct the corps of general 
ollicers to be gradually reduced to 250. • 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOLDIERY. 

There is no less candour than justice in the following remarks, for which 
WQ are indebted to the pen of a French officer: — “The attack with the 
bayyiu't, which so long availed us against troops who were paralyzed by a 
long series of reverses, was attended with fatal consequences when w<; came 
to iu(Ui the English infantry, who had been trained at great expense, and 
taught to fire wuth calmness and precision. On the shores of Calabria, at 
Mount Busaco, Vimicra, Talavera, and Waterkx), the elite of our ranks were 
swept dowm by the murderous volleys of Wellington's phalanxes. Deployed 
into line, they stood firm, and coolly awaited the onset of our masses, which 
Avere not masked by swarms of tirailleurs ; nor, when the encounter took 
])lace, did the English need any other ally but that same want of caution 
which gave them the victory at Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, and Verneuil. 
The English infantry repelled our attacks by adopting a principle analogous 
to t hat which we ourselves adopted in the opening campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion; thdr power of resistance, like ours of attack, was derived from the 
jircliminify cfiects of musketry. The British line, deployed at an early 
hour, and posted, wdierever it was practicable, on undulating ground or 
biihind the crests of eminences, was covc/ed by swarms of sharpshooters, 
who, by the very act retreating upon the line, gave the signal of our 
advan<‘e. So soon as tne heads of our columns were comtiletcly unmasked, 
the English saluted them with a volley almost within pistol-shot ; and 
dreadful was the havo<^ which it dealt amongst us. Instantly upon this dis- 
charge, the enemy’s line broke from their gAiund, bayonet in hand, assailed 
our^broken ranks at every point, and seldom failed in driving us befoie 
them. If, however, this operation did not at once succeed, the English sol- 
diery fell back with admirable celerity behind a second line, which was 
])osted in a similar manner to the first ; and here we luul to pass through a 
second efrdeal. The affair in which Marshal Soult invohed himself on the 
21st July, 1813, for the purpose of raising the blockade of Pampeluna, 
affords an instance in complete*proof of the system pursued by the English, 
when exposed to the attacks of the French.” 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN. _ 

A gentle cminfhee in the environs of^^H^ity is surmounted by a 
beautiful memorial of the w*ars of 1814 ancWUR. It is in the form ol‘ a 
Gothic spire, and of exquisite taste and richness in its erahellishmcnts : 
these are crowned with statues, symbolical of the principal Ajclorios obtained 
by the allied forces, — such as those of Laon, Bar-sur-Aube, Gross-Beeren, 
Gulm, and Leipzig ; the most prominent being Rauch's matchless statue 
representing Pans, bearing victory in her right hand. The whole monu- 
ment, spire, ^)cdiment, and balustnfde, is of iron,*cast in the Berlin 
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foundery. The front exhibits the followings apposite and affecting inscrip- 
tion:—** The king to«|^is people, who, on the first appeal, offered up their 
blood and their whole substance for their country’s sake, ” in remembrance 
of those who have perished, — in gratitude .to those who have survived, — and 
in encouragement of those who shall coine%fter .us.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

ARMY OF THE HELVETIC CONFEDERATION. 

The regu^r contingents from thO several cantons constitute a f')rco of 
66,332 men ; but as there is not one of those cantons which does not- exceed 
its assigne<|s^uota, its real strength tnay be estimated at 72,000. There is 
scarcely ^diian amongst them, with theioxception of the officers and non- 
commissioned, who is much above thirty years of age. To this ibrce, the 
troops who have enlisted for foreign service must bo added; for they are all 
liable to be called home in case of a war in Switzerland. Independently of 
the regular contingents, the federal government can call out the cantonal 
reserves, and tjarry their strength to the extent of six men in every hundred ; 
here* then wo have 120,000 men in addition, and all under five-and-fwty 
years of age ; there are few of them loo, who have not been trained to arms 
in the ranks of the various contingents, or are not qualified for entering the 
field at once. On ])rossing emergency, there is still a fourth and very 
available description of force at hand, consisting of such as have completed 
their period of service in the cantonal reserves ; most of tliem arc indi- 
viduals whose ages vary from five-aiid-forty to sixty, and have never yet 
been found backward in their country's cause. According to the enumera- 
tion wo have made, the dispdsable force of Switzerland includes 

72.000 men belonging to the several contingents ; 

10.000 „ liable to be recalled from foreign service; and 

120,000 „ forming the cantonal reserves : 


Total 202,000 

RUjSSIA. 

MILITVARV SCHOOLS. 

According to an official return, ike Cadet Acade^ in St. Potersburgh is 
the oldest institution of the kind ip the Russian dominions. It was founded 
in the year 1732. The whole number of schools is fourteen, and their 
personate consists of 385 masters, and 4812 pupils. Their total expense 
last year was 3,332,881 roubles (145,810/.) Besides those ostablisliim^ts, 
a Military Academy was opened in December last, for the benefit of fifty or 
sixty officers, who are designed for the tot-major. In the Naval Schools, 
the oldest ol’ which dates from the year 1715, there were 1971 pupils at the 
end of last year. The Schools for Soldiers' Children supplied the army, 
between the years 1824 and 1832 inclusive, with 29,502 men, 

NEW pbLIEH ARMY. 

A report has been presented to the Emperor of Russia, by the Imperial 
Etat-Major, which recommends partial ro-cohstitution of the Polilh arni) , 
by raising a force for the service of his kingdom of Poland, which shall 
consist of an incorporation of Poles with Russians, and not be carried 
%eyond 21^,000 as a niaxiR|j||j|||^or reduced below 16,0^ as a minimum, 
yiie brigades and divisionl^^A be compiled of equal numbers of Russian 
and peiieh raiments, whicMIl^ be commanded either by Russian or Polish 
officers ; but none, excepting Russian generals, are to command divisions, 
or fill the post ol^ commander-in-chief. 
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MIMTARY FLOQGI^.Jlmj. military REFORM. 

Taking up the (question under notice, at the point \Vhere we left off in bur 
Number lor last montli*, we commence with a quotation frmiv Mr. Bulwcr, 
in answei>t() those well-meaning people who would hurry forward the udop- 
lion of their ])lans, without weighing, or, we fear, under«tanding, tho ninny 
diflioullies that besot the, measure which they have set their |n>arts upon. 

But oh!” cries one of o»ir iiironsiderate philai;itibropi«t8, if you take away 
Hogging, yon will, in tiie first place, liav.e abigher class of men willing to enlist ; aii«?, 
iiitjie second place, you will instil a more dignified sense of moral feeling intd those 
already enlisted.” “Stay a bit,’^ adds Mr. Bulwer, ’‘‘let us consider these argu- 
ments. Certainly, you will gain these advantages if the abolition of flogging l»c 
made part of a general reform. As we diminish the motive of h»ar. we must 
increase the motive of hop© ; as we diminish the severity of punishment, we must 
incidcate the sentiment of shame.** 

Wo fully agree with Mr. Bulwer in the view here taken oi* ilio sulifect ; 
and ntjne, wo arc (‘onviuced, would hail with greater SatiHlUctioix than tho 
ollicorij of tlio army the introduction of any system which Would insure thq 
exclusion of hlacdiguards from the servife,'and enable them vtith salety to 
dispense even with the power of corporal c(frrection. But before we proeood 
to the consideration of Mr. Bulwer s suggestions on the species of reform 
necessary to effect this object, wc have one or two remarks to offer u]>on 
the existing impediments to the improvement of the moral condition of the 
troops, as stated in the work before us, and upon which our author ajipeurs 
to us to have rather hastily adopted erroneous views, . First, 

“ Suppose a soldier commits a theft, ha is given up to the civil aiitliority ; he is 
tran.sported for seven years ; he returns a most accomplished rascal ; where tlicK 
does he go ? Why, back into the army again T* 

We can safely pronounce this to bo an error ; at least, we never heard of 
any soldier returning to his tegimeiitr either from the hulks or Botany Bay ! 
Again, * 

“ Let a soldier be ever^such'a rogue, it is exceedingly difbcult for the olficce to 
procure his discharge from the War Office. For what reason,? Why, becauire to 
discharge a soldier would be considered a premium to a man to behave ilv’ 

We admit the fact herd stated, but we dissent entirely from the inference 
drawn from it. It cannot be denied that nothing is more difficult than to 
obtain the discharge of any soldier for ill conduct ; but we should, perhaps, 
attribute this as well to motives of economy at the War Office, as to a just 
apprehension at head-quarters of its acting as a premium iqion \ice. I'liere 
may he, *and probably itre, some hardened wretches in the ser\ ice, who would 
consider dismission from it Tightly purchased at the expense of degra<lati<m ; 
but it is neither fair nor candicl to attach such feelings— feelings gf callous 
indifference to disgrace and shame— to the generality of oiir soldiers. The 
l)ower of discharging with ignominy is largely vested in the courts-mavtuil 
of the Royal Marines ; it has, we are inlUtmed, been pro<luctiYc of the best 
effects! Why should not this power ibe extended to the Line? In the 
remarks whic^ibHow the paragraph just quoto^the same unkindly train oil 
argument is eoxitlftuod : — 

An excelleht reason ; but what does it It proves that the service is 

found to be siich a hardship, §veii to the depraved and imbruted, w1k» at j>resciit 
belong to it, that a discharge ie a blessuig, which men would (if encouraged by any 
hope of success) behave ^ ill as possible in order to procure.” * 

\Ye can by no means concur either in the justice of this statement, or in 
the conclusions drawn from it ; be can know little of the army, or of the spirit 
whiab generally animates it, whqwohld apply injurious epithets like these 


♦ See page 230. 
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so loosely and indiscriminately to the brave men who compose it ; charj^inf^, 
as it were, the crimes and depravity of the few against the whole body, and 
roundly assuming that the condition of the soldier is one of such unmingled 
wret(‘hcdness, that a predominating demo to quit it, upon any terms, is 
universally entertained : yet, in no army^ the world, perhaps, is the situa- 
tion of the soldier half so comfortable : there is none whore he is better 
])aid, fed, (dothed, and housed— none where he is more free from the petty 
exercise of authorit^v or unnecessary restrainl. We know of none, in a 
word, where the soldier experiences kinder treatment from his officer, or 
more considerate attention to all his wmnts, whelhor in sickness or in health; 
and we should be glad to know in what respect the position of the foreign 
soldier is more enviable, if it be not in that conventional respectability which 
he enjoys in publi(‘ estimation, and which we should bo glad to see l®ss 
sparingly conferred upon him at home? In all other respects, we must 
take leave to place the management of our army at least upon an equal 
footing with that of any other country; and we question, moreover, very 
inuch^ whether, in those armies the moral qualities of which are so loudly 
vaunted by our author, there be not a higher ratio of crime and ])unishment 
than among the depraned and imbruted soldiers of our arm}\ Lot us hear 
how Mr. Bulvver accounts for the inveterate dislike with which he supposes 
Our soldiers generally view the service. 

“ Is it flogging alone that makes it (the service) a hardship ? Pooh ! no.— 
S<-arcely one man in a whole regiment is flogged in a year. lie who knows any- 
thing of the constitution of liuman nature, knows that it is not tlie remote chance 
of punishment ; it is the actual and constant dtsagrtmem that make men discon- 
tented with their situation.** 

We do not pretend 1o so nice a discrimination of human nature as to 
apprec’ijite the application of this doctrine to the present state and temper 
of the British army ; and we have reason to complain of Mr. Bulwer for 
neglecting to enlighten us upon the nature of those dhagremens which, as 
ho assumes, press so heavily upon the soldier. Doubtless, th(» military 
authorities might have profited by his expose in removing any j air cause of 
discontent that can be shown to exist in the general treatment of the soldier. 
II ow" ditferent the .picture drawn by Mr. Bulwer of the attachment of the 
Prussian soldier to his colours : mark the contrast ! 

Talk of Prussia, indeed ! there a soldier considers it, not the greatest blessing, 
but the heaviest misfortune, to be discharged. He was trained to t/unk so before 
he went into the army ; they make the feeling of honour firsts and then they appeal 
to it.” 

A very enviable state of things this, truly, as far as it concerns tlie Prus- 
sian soldier ; but it cannot fairly be adduced as any argument in favour of 
th« Prussian military system, as applicable to the British service, unless we 
arc prepared, at the same time, to admit that ‘no difference .should exist 
hetw’een the milil ary institutions of an absolute government and those of a 
free nation, and shut our eyes to the distinction betw^cen the classes of men 
who compose the two armies. Yet, waiving this objection, let us further 
inciuire, is the discipline of the Prussian army, then, so superlatively 
good ? Do the soldiers commit ng excesses ? Do the fear of dismission. 
Mild the sentiment of honour, suffice to hold every evil passim in subjection? 
Is there nothing insolent ojwjjterbearing in the demeanour of the Prussian 
soldier towards the quiet ? No tendency to commit aggression upon 

civil society ? In short, is he imbued with a feeling of scrupulous deference 
and obedience to the civil law^s of his country? Is he amenable to them ? 
and, in his duties and relations with the state, is he, indeed, no more than 
the defender of his c'ountry from foreign foes, and the protector of every- 
thing w^e hold most valuable in social life from the assaults of intestine 
tumult and lawless violence? 

These are grave questions, but they are to the point, and until answ#ed 
in the affirmative, w'e must protest against the organization and system of 
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llie Prussian army beinfj: set up as models for our imitation ; and that, too, 
while the conduct of the tw o armies, in their brief campaign and joint 
occupation of France, is still fresh in our remembrance ! We would avoid 
all invidious comparisons ; but in our own defence we must appeal to the 
armies of France, and to the peaceful inhabitants of that country, for a vin- 
dication of the superior excellence of our discipline over that, of our allies. 

It will be found, we confidently trust, even on the testimony of our 
enemies, tliat the indomitable courage of our troops in the field was not more 
conspicuous than their moderation and forbearance when in quarters ; and, 
with every allowance for the justly irritated feelings of the Prussian army, 
in their last invasion of France, we cannot even now look back without 
pain upon the scenes which not unijrequeiitly marked the progress of their 
arms. The Prussians exercised a conqueror^s right and licence during 
tlietr stay in France, in retaliation for the excesses of the French in Prussia. 
The conduc>t of the British evinced neither the arrogance of victors nor any 
di.sposilion to assume greater privileges than they enjoy at home. Their 
behaviour was precisely what it is in England, — subordinate and inollensive. 
Talk, then, to us, we say with Mr. Bulwer, of your Prussian army ! AVe 
have watched its career, both in the field and in cantonments, and do not 
hesitate to claim, lor the mercenary soldier of Great Britain, a charac^ter 
for military virtue far superior to that of the beau ideal of modern chivalry 
which has been so often drawn to us. 

Touching the difference of punishment in our regiments, Mr. Bulwer 
obser\es, — 

“ But, in some I'cgimerits, fioggiiig has been done away with ? Ay, and how 
has it succeeded ? I future to affirm, that these regiments are the most insubor- 
dinate ill the army. In some the punishment was abolished, and the commanding 
officer has been compelled to restore it. But am I, then, the advocate of this 
horrible punishment ? Certainly not. Only when we begin to reform the army, 
let us begin at the right end ; let us begin with the system of recruiting.’* 

In all this wc heartily concur. The officers of the army are as averse to 
flogging •!& those who would prevent it ! All we contend lor is the retention 

the poivei'i until, from judicious, but we fear expensive changes, which we 
dare scarcely hope to see, it maybe safely dispensed with. Never, cerlainl), 
was any power more sparingly or temperately exercised ; and we arti rather 
disposed to share Mr. Bulwer’s apprehensions, should that power be with- 
draw n, as an isolated act of military reform. 

1 confc.ss that I tremble for the consequences. I see before me an uneducated 
and reckless soldiery, proverbially addicted, before that of all other armies, to the 
temporary insanity of drunkenness, from wliom you suddenly take one strong 
governing motive of fear, without substituting another of liope.” 

“ I see that there may be times, as on a march, when all the pnnishnieiUs you 
would sub|titute are not at hand ; and 1 know that with a soldier, above all men, 
jmnishment, to be effectual, must be immediate. I fear tliat discipline once 
weakened, not only insubordination, but rapine and licentiousness, — tlie absence of 
which has hitherto so distinguished our army, — would creep in among men to 
whom a moral education is unknown. 1 fear yet more that in any collision with 
the ])eople of manufacturing towns, who at present are ever inceiihing, by their 
own animosity, that of the soldiers, the check upon armed retaliation >wnild be 
found insufficient and feeble ; — inhuman restraints on soldiers are a great evil — 
an unruly soldieog|||||||||uld be a far greater one.” 

It has been sH^moreover, according to Mr. Bulwer, that if the privates 
were polled, a majority would be found against the entire abolition of cor- 
poral punishmeilt; first, from the fear of the substitution of all sorts 
of exactions restraints ; and, secondly, — » 

“ That many of the soldiers have the sagacity to fear, that the rem ov^al of the 
power jto flog would be followed by a more facile prerogative to .shoot.” 

Bo this as it may, the good 'soldier dpes not fear thq lash, because h<> 
kno\|flke is beyond its influence ; and w hile the service unibrtunately con- 
tains men who are only to be kept m order by t^j fear ol' castigation, we must 
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not, from any squeanilsh notiona of humanity, consent to throw away the 
rod rc»e«ve^ v^ixclusiveljr for hardened vice, which nothing can 
and for* i^^JpEJCt^al protection of the good ijoldier from the dishonesty or 
violence, <if deprav;^ comrades. We are now arrived, although not quite in 
the order they occiur, at Mr, Bulvwr's r^arks upon the species of relonn 
which, in his mind, might safely supersede all necessity for hogging. If 
not altogether feasible, they are at least worthy of considerate attention. 

“ lathe first pUcQ, we should institute military schools for privates/ wheve the 
priiidpll^'i of luaiour cun bo early instilled ; in tlie second place, we ithi^ht* as in 
l*i*ns«ia/tif‘introdiice into tlie army tHe system of degrading*, By this system every 
man first enh>tiflg enters into a certain class, and is entitled to Certain distinctions 
of dress ; if found in that class incorrigible by its ordinary punishments^ ihm lie ts 
degraded to anotheir ciasS| the tUstinctions *are take|i,;%way from him, and he is 
liable to severer jienalties.. ^ It*is only when thus deluded that a Prussian ^hlier 
can receive corporal punishment. Amendment restores him to his former rank. 
In the third place, as the soldier ought at these military schools to receive a much 
better degree of education tlngi at present, so he ought to be m\ich more capable of 
rising from the ranks even to the highest stations. , In the fourth i»lace, no soldier 
might to be enlisted Without the^ recommendation of a good character. In the fifth 
place, tlie syst<*m of adequate pensions, after a certain service, slmnld he firmly 
establislied : nothing caiifee more injudicious than the present alterations on tliat 
head; but the pension should not depend eolely on th^ date of the service, — good 
conduct sliouhl abbreviate, bad conduct prolong it. If it be practicable, under tlie 
present passion for petty economies and niggling reforms, to do all this, then the 
power of corporal punishment may be safely denied to courts-martial.” 

In attentively reviewing these suggestions, we must remark upon tin* 
first, H hat w^e look upon the establishment of military schools for jinvatea in 
this country as incompatible with the inoessant and detailed duties imposed 
upon the army, and, perhaps, as inexpedient on the whole. 

The second suggestion has our unmixed approval : we have always ad- 
vocated the expediency of introducing classification and degradation into 
the .service; and if dismissal followed corporal correction in , every case 
demanding its infliction, the very best results would follow. Wo ^oiild also 
be disposed to go a step farther than Mr. Bulwer, and, in degrading from 
one class to another, make a certain loss of pay a necessary consequence of 
loss of rank. 

The third recommendation, the hope of promotion,” cannot, we fear, h(' 
carried farther than it is at present as regards the private ; hut the svstciri 
at large of promotion in the British service is subject to abuse, and uiupies- 
tionahiy demands revision. To this topic we shall take an early occasion of 
turning our attention. 

Fourthly — ‘We wish, wdth all our heart, that there was a positive prohibi- 
tion to the enlistment of any soldier without the recommendation of good 
character ; — and, Fifthly, we unite with Mr. Bulwer in believing that libaral 
and certain pension regulations would moi;e than anything conduce to the 
promotion of gd64 conduct, .and the easy maintenance of discaplino in the 
serviee. We are satisfied that good men are not deterred from entering the 
service by any fear of being flogged ; but we are persuaded that thousands 
are so Iroin the frequent changes and uncertainty as to pensions, and tlie 
froth} gabble of the whole tribe of liberals and would-be mtriots about what 
they term the danger of maintaining an uncunstitutiona|iU|C5e in the shape 
of u standing army — a ciy^lHbioh, in itself absurd and nlKless, has, by its 
impudent iteration, had the mischievous cfiect of rendering the profession 
unpopular in the country, and of preventing a very superior class of soldiery 
from being foupd in its ranks. But there are otlier causes which have ope- 
rated not less strongly and prejudicially on the service. It requires no com- 
mon nerve or no common load of misery to induce any man to brave the 
long, trying, deadly, and indefinite servitude in the most unhealthy clfthatcs, 
to which every Brfiish soldier must make up his mind on enlisting^jjWhat 
man can look with iSidifforenco to the prospect of twenty years’ servwRithe 
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East Indies, or twelve in the West ? If! he escape death, he cannot avoid 
tho effects of climate ! He rotuims home with a shattered constitution, and 
totally incapuhle of earninj^ a livelihood. Does his country effectually pro- 
vide 'for him in his old age ? Does he return to liis native glen or village to 
pass the evening of his days in competence and peace, respected by his neigh- 
bours, and looked \\\) to by the rising generation as the otd^soldier» who has 
bled or spent his life in the service of his king and country ? Would that 
such wero indeed the EmeriUis ^ eteran s guaranteed lot ! it would do more as 
a practical lesson upon the sentiment of honour than all tlic military schools 
that ever were established ! Hold out such encouragement as this, within a 
definite period, to the soldier of the first clckss, and you may abolish flogging 
when you please. 

We would not be understood In these remarks as casting a reflection 
upon the heads of the army. None, we behevc, can l>e more desirous than 
they are that our troops on foreign stations should be regularly relieved, 
and that the old sokfier should be adequately and securely pensioned ; 
but bow relieve without the means e/ furnishing reliefs ? How recomiiKnid 
a more liberal treatment ,nf ):he wom-5)ut soldier, when every new session 
of Parliament, or each i|uec^ditiig Secretary at War, only produces some 
new and more parsiiu^nious clipping of the poor retirement now doled out 
to him? Is not the Unnecessary o}(p>^t^*ej^^he army thp constant theme 
of declamation of those busy men, who, while they would deprive the soldier 
of the few advantages .he now enjoys, talk sq loudly of the barbarity of 
making him amenable to a law which can only affect the vicious ? • ^ 

No ! we have long ceased to hope for any real amelioration of the conili- 
tion of the soldier from that quarter; the crude and undigested speculations 
of popular oratory may work much mischief in our military system — ^good 
never can arise from them. If we could only see a disposition to proi idti 
other means ol‘ maintaining discipline, we might give the abolitionists credit 
for good intentions, and believe, at least, that no harm was meant. If wo 
saw ])roposals for tho ereidiou of proper places of confinement, both with 
and wdthout hard labour, (much wanted everywhere,) in every garrison and 
(juarter where soldiers are stationed, we could understand and would readily 
apjireciatc their views and objects. If wd hoard of rciiommoqdivtions ibr t lie 
erection of fives courts, and the provision of manly games and amusements 
in all such places, we should begin tu see om* way a little ; ami, wdieu ever we 
observe a disposition to hold out a liberal scale uJ’ encouragement»iiud reward 
to merit and good conduct, such as free discharge, pensions, and Iree grants 
of land in our colpqies, (where millions of waste acres invite the baud ol‘ 
industry,) with the means of settling on them, we sliall then, indeed, believe 
that the regeneration of the army is seriously and honestly contenqilated 
by those good men, who have such a tender horror of the occasional inflic- 
tion of % Tittle wholesome castigation. 

The last hint that we have thrown out touching the extensive means 
afforded in our colonies gf rewarding mihtary merit (not in the manner 
adopted towards tho poor commuted pensioners lately sent to America) is 
one worthy of serious consideration, whether considered with reference to 
objects purely military, or in a general and political point of vicw\ W^e 
may, perhaps, recur to this subject in a future Number, when we may also 
take the opportuyty of indulging the lovers of republican institutions w idi 
some ij^JPormation relative to the character and treatment of the soldier in 
the iJmted States of Ameriia. 

But we must now conclude ; and in taking leave of Mr. Bulwx*r, wo must 
frankly own, that, however we may have occasionally differed vviUi him in 
opinion upon certain points, the calm, temperate, and intelhgonf manner in 
which he has handled a very diiflc.ult ^d invidious subject, merits our unqua- 
liflod praise and concurrence ; and we hope most earnestly that his judi- 
cio^ remarks and excellent suggestions may meet with due attention m 
thill quarters which would seem to have a striking and uni'ortunate pro- 
pensity to commence their reforms “ at the w;:ong end.” 
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THE ANNUALS. 

The lligfht of time and the change of seasons are marked and typified by 
these bright companions of “ the Fair’ and harbingers of Christmas. We 
have repeatedly acknowledgecF that we are still green enough to hail their 
appearance with pleasure, to admire their variegated hues, and to dip into 
their select treasures with somewhat of the curiosity and indulgence of a 
less philosophic season of life. And why not, even in our ex officio capa- 
city of critics and philosophers ? The Annuals, in truth, are repositories in 
which the fairest specimens of the arts and elegant literature of the land are 
presented in the most captivating forms. The class is, therefore, not only 
ornamental, but useful, considering the varieties of national talent it em- 
ploys and remunerates. r 

The Comic Offering and its fair Editress claim our earliest devoirs. 
This “ Melange of Literary Mirth” is irresistible. Should Miss Sheridan, 
accomplished as she is, addict herself to breaking hearts instead of bursting 
sides, nothing short of an act of parliament could adequately meet a danger 
so formidable to the manhood of Britain. How on earth that lady contrives 
to keep up so incessant a fire of puns and pleasantry upon those who “ set 
their faces” against the “ Offering,” we, who are old tirailleurs, cannot for 
the life of us make out. Certain, however, are we, that if Washington 
Irving had been provided with Miss Sheridan’s volume, when “ taking his 
ease at his inn” on a wet Sunday, we should neither have seen the first nor 
“ the last” of “ The Stout Gentleman.” This is the fourth annual production 
of Miss Sheridan : wc trust that her literary births may increase and 
multiply. 

The Landscape Annual (5th Vol.) offers the double interest of a com- 
plete foreign tour, and of pictorial embellishments of infinite beauty, drawn 
in illustration of the narrative. The tourist is Mr. Roscoe, who, having 
last year exhausted the fertile field of Italy, contributes, in the present 
volume, his gleanings from the soil of France. Traits of history and per- 
sonal anecdotes of other days, rather than notices of passing events, form 
the staple of Mr. Roscoe’s tour. The drawings by Harding, engraved by the 
most eminent hands, are, as we l^ave said, extremely beautiful and charac- 
teristic. This*volume, on the whole, equals the best of its predecessors. 

The Oriental Annual.— Of a sage complexion and grotesque and 
gorgeous this new member of the Annual Family presents itself to 

notice under the appropriate symbol of a golden-caparisoned elephant. To 
jiourtray and illustrate oriental subjects is the province of this work, lor 
which the field was open. 

The acknowledged superiority of Daniell in the illustration of Eastern 
scenery is supported by tlie channing views he has contributed to this 
Annual, the literary portion of 'which, less attractive than the grAphic, is 
done, something on the plan of the letter-press of the Landscape Annual,” 
by the Rev. Mr. Caunter. As a work of art* this volume is a splendid and 
promising beginning, and being unique, will doubtless avail itself of the 
peculiar and varied resources at its command. • 

Friendship's Offering, of less imposing size and appearance than the 
foregoing, contains some pretty portraits and charming pieces in prose and 
verse. “ My First Love,” a tale by Leitch Ritchie, and its illustration, take 
the lead. Some exquisite stanzas by Mrs. Nbrton, “ To my Child,” are 
worthy of that lady’s taste and feeling. (JJoleridgo, we perceive, figures in 
these pages. His “ Expectorations” at Cologne prove that the antient city 
in question does^ not deserve to be considered the source of the fragrant 
water to which it gives a name. — 

Many Works, including Captain Hamilton's “Men and Manner? in 
America,” &c., remaiin for* notice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, Oct. 1 9. ' 

Mr. Editor, — The case of Patten v, Parke having come before the Petty 
Sessions,, was decided the other day by the latter being sentenced to a cer- 
tain portion of durance, and to find sureties to keep the peace afterwards. 
The question, in all its bearings, has excited considerable interest in the 
services ; it has caused party-feeling to run somewhat high in tliis port ; it 
is a naval (if not a United Service) question, and therefore I beg leave to 
offer you a few observations thereon. 

1 iRegarding the, latter stage of this “untowanl" business ; viz., the assault 
on Lieut. Patten by Mr. Parke^ we can have nothing to say about it ; it was 
merely an issue between two persons, occupying in society the position of 
gentlemen ; it was merely a difference of opinion on the^ode of answering 
an insult; but looking at the opening scenes of the play-— the prer^ises 
which produced the assault — we perceive that a more imjwrtant con- 

sideration is involved than a quarrel between two officers ; w e perceive that 
a precedent may thereby he established, by which the scale on which naval 
society has usually been held may be lowered ; we perceive the initiative of 
transferring the Quarter-deck to the mess-table. We will endeavour to ex- 
plain ourselves. 

Public as the whole affair has been, it is unnecessary for us to refer to the 
origin of it, except slightly. Discoursing at the gun'room table of H. M. 
ship Briton, on the respective merits of Lord Wellington and Sir John Moore, 
it seems that argument waxed hot between the First Lieutenant Patten 
and the Lieutenant of Marines Lament (the former being Irish, the latter 
Scotch), and that Lieutenant Patten at length closed it by saying (in reply 
to a hasty expression from Lieutenant Lament) that ho would not be sworn 
at by such a coxcombical puppy as him — meaning Lieutenant Lamont. 
That a First Lieutenant is justified in repressing any conduct or language at 
the mess-table tending to the disrespect of superior officers, to the detriment 
of the service, or as unbecoming gentlemen, is undoubted. It is needless 
to point out how that duty should be performed : not, certainly, by adopting 
such language as the above. But that he has a right to interfere, except as 
a member of the mess, with any other conversation, is very doubtful. If he 
have not that right, why, then, he ought to hold himself responsible for his 
w ords, according to the rules of gentlemanly society. Intemperate language 
on the quarter-deck from the executive officer to an inferior officer is pallia- 
tive, if not excusable, on the plea of temiwrary (perhaps unavoidable) irrita- 
tion or excitement, and the service can never permit that an inferior officer 
•thus treated may consider Iiimself personally insulted, or seek reparation for 
the supposed injury, otherwise \han through a public channel. But, Sir, I 
hold that at the mess-table this distinction entirely ceases ; that an officer, 
whatever hfs station, is no ways entitled to wound the feelings of any person 
there, and then shelter himself behind his rank ; if he have not the temper 
to argue without overstepping the bounds of decorum, his station in the snip 
renders it iraperioiAS on him to abstain. 

Hence arise the queries, —Had Lieut. Lamont, oil bein^ termed a cox- 
combical puppy at the mess-table, a right to demand satisfaction for the 
same? Ought Lieut. Patten (putting the service on one side) ;to have re- 
iused giving that satisfaction (by ex^anation or otherwise) ? I believe the 
answers of every one of your readers will be the same. Haff Lieut. Lamont 
waited until the ship was paid off, (which was to take place in a fbw days,) 
and t!hen both parties, in their plain coats, have demanded satisfaction, it is 
to be supposed that Lieut. Patten would have been happy to gi¥t it to him. 
But Lieut. Patten received the message (through LicAt. Parke, R.M*) inti- 
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matinpf that oxplana^on or satisfaction was required, on the "Briton’s ^rter- 
deck : on which ho uid his duty^^yy referring the subject to Capt. Mmlatid, 
V ho put Liout. Lattiont under ati*e8t, and brought him to a court-martial. 
Sir, the quarter-deck is sacscd, and should be held clear of disputes, either 
casual or premeditated ; and therefore none may gainsay Lieut. Patten's 
motives in supporting the honour of that deck and ms own character as the 
executive ofiicer on it, by bringing the person, who had So far forgotten the 
decorum due to hia station and the rules of the service, to a court-martial ; 
nor could that court-martial, with any regard to discipline, do less than 
cashier him. »Some oflicei*s there are, no doUbt, who, in Lieut. Patten’s 
situation, would have said, “ Wait, my dear fellow, till the ship is paid ofl‘, 
and >ou shall have your fill of satisfactien.” such conduct, though wi‘ 
may be inclined to cheer it, moved by a natural impulse, is not to be uph^dd 
as a rule, because it may encourage executive ollicers to antepose private 
feelings to public duty. 

Having thus sustained the dignity ot the quaiter-deck, and supported his 
official character, 11^ showing that he was nut deterred liom perfinming his 
dutj by a popular fallacy, snould not Lieut. Patt^ — (we must always bear 
in mind that the olRccr superadded to the gentl®lan lenders in( umhent a 
nicer, rather than a lesser, observance of the “laws of honour should he 
not have taken care to prove that no unworthy motives had actuated him, 
in taking advantage of the service? Should he not have intimated to Mr. 
Larnont, (now no longer an officer, and, be it observed, a person of fair 
character, esteemed by his superiors,) that he was read} to give him the 
satislaction one gentleman might claim from another? Wo ma) be wrong, 
hut wo think this is a sound view of the question, equally agreeable to the 
laws of discipline and to the rules of society, which we should ever endea- 
vour to conciliate ; and we believe it coincides m opinion with •\ vast num- 
ber in both services. We know nothing ol J..ieut. Patten or Mr. J^ainoiit ; 
we have not the slightest acquaintance with, or the least personal inloK'si 
in, either of these gentlemen ; we view the question simply on own merits, 
as a si'ivice question, and by them let it stand or fall. It behoves the 
inemliers of the prolcssiou to consider it well, divested of all party or indi- 
vidual prejudices — (Captains who wish their ofiicei s' messes to he decorous 
and gentlemanly ; Officers who may belong to those messcs)-~il behoves 
them to consider that this may form a precedent by which a senior ollicer 
lit a incss-tdble may insult an inferior without other restraint than tin 

B ective of a court-martial (vvhiclx, for the sake of discipline, will suppoit 
and without nevertheless affecting his “ caste” as a gentleman. 

Not in the remotest degree do we mean to insinuate aught, in what has 
been said above, to the prejudice of Lieut. Patten. We firmly behove that 
he acted under a mistake, and against his feelings, in separ.itmg ^lie duties 
of the officer from the responsibility of th6 gentleman. He wanted a sound 
fnend. lie has deeply paid Ibr his error , by the obnoxious qua ircl it has 
involved him in with Mr. Parke. We say it; for had ho taken it foi 
"" granted that his duty w’ould have allow^ed him to meet Mr. ji^amont, he 
might have washed hi$ hands of the other, and would have been backed by 
botli services. 

Farewell, ^ Tyro. 

^ , Portsmouth, Oct. 20. 

Mr. garristsh has expei*renced foi* the last month a verv 

matortbl dilfere?ice in the bustle and excitement generally caused in a nav al 
arsen’^ a watering-place. The departure of the Queen of Portugal, 
the Duche«if ,of BrSgau?a and their iheiid^ ; the Boatd of Admirallji^, and 
the conseq|tot host tt naval nitn alwavs m their wake, and a considerable 
numbered the visRors who are annually drawn for the benefit of sca-aii, 
'btc, &c. to this deiightl'ul spot, has left the tow^n and environs in a veiy 
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; and if it had not been for the usual visit of the registering ‘har- 
flmp,^nder the Reform Act, the job of the two ooi^kmissioners attending 
into the state of the corporatiw^SitiM a femot^r localities# I should 
almost be puzzled to forward you a letter ; b\jt possibly Uie month of Qctcp 
her may be one of relaxation from the drudgery of ecUtorship, and tl^e ^lorfer 
the epistles the better. . * 

Oil the 4 th of October, their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria, previous to breaking up their establishment at Nonls, 
and quitting the Isle of Wight for the season, came over in the Emerald 
yacht, and were towed into the harbour by the Messenger steamer;; and 
at twelve o'clock# having moved to the Port Admiral's barge, thej^ were 
conveyed to the Royal Clarence «v££^alliiig stores to inspect the building, 
imd the new system of Raking biscuit for the Heet ; they afterwards liiiidod 
at the dock-yard and adjourned to the residence of Rear-Admiral Superin- 
tendent Sir Frederick Maitland, (Sir T. Williams being abspnt on leave,) to 
partake of refreshment; from thence on board H.M. ship Excellent, to 
witness the gun-practice, which was exhibited under the direction of Capt. 
Hastings ; and in the afternoon their Royal Highnesses returned Xo tho 
island. *• 

On this occasion the yards of His Majesty’s ships wore manned, and the 
troops of the garrison drawn out in the dock-yard to render them due 
homage. Their Royal Highnesses will quit the island with the good 
wishes and admiration of all parties. Their pecuniary gifts have been un- 
bounded: scarcely a week passes but we hear of some donation to a cha- 
ritable or useful institution. Their condescension and urbanity exciting 
the respect of every ono who has had the good fortune to be introduced to 
their notice; and the poor and indigent of the surrounding neighbourhood 
will look for\var(^^with hope and delight to a renewal of their visit next year. 

('(>nsider.ible surprise has been excited among nautical men, that those 
illustrious persons should have no better accommodation for their 8ea-trij>.s 
than the Emerald sloop and a steamer to tow her #bout. There arc and 
have been two royal yachts (viz. the Prince Regent and Royal »So\ oreign ) 
p(;rfcctly idle all the summer ; and unless their Royal Highnesses preferred 
moving about in the quiet and unassuming manner they have done, it 
would have been but decorous to appropriate one of these yachts to the 
heiress-presumptive to the throne. When one sees the Commodore of the 
Vacht Club sailing far and near in his elegant. ship the Falcon, and main- 
tained at his private expense, surely the country would not grudge the 
charge of a similar vessel for a few months to one of such elevated station 
as Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 

The revising barristers were 'here but a short time — a day or two; but 
their annual visits are quite as bad as annual parliaments in a town, for 
they only occasion party display of bad feeling and acrimony. Objections , 
to votes were made in nume^us instancet, although they could not possibly 
he substantiated, but still the owner of property is compelled $o attend .eit|ker 
personally ol* by agent, to explain or produce the validity to his titlo^ Ihnd 
in seven cases out of ten, the objection to vote is raised by some troublesome 
fellow who has nothing to do but concoct mischief ; "hence the blessed effects 
of the Reform Bill. 

The gentleman appointed under the municip^ commissioners were here 
four or five days, and made many inquiries into fhe state of things in this 
hitherto family borough. The court >fas open to all persons. The magis- 
trates and officials of the corporation behig in atteiioanoe by order, were 
frequently called on for explanations and disclosures qf mattci^wlii^ch a * 
spectator, being a householder, might think necessary to pr^osfl^iid tb^ , 
ai^wers and information were delivered on oath. The comnusbidhers t^ade 
their minute or remark, and as I have before observed, after o||^i|»ying fiv« 
days they departed. ' * ^ 

Some of the mercenaries that went out to Portugal to join um Pedro ’ 

c 2 
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have returned disgusted with the! service, and heartily sick of engagjng. in 
such a cause. As for pay and bounty, it has been generally in th^^slj^pe 
of a certificate of servitude, and a promise to pay the arrears when 
is disbanded and affairs settled f I firmly believe there is scarcely an 
indivic^ual that volunteered froih this neighbourhood, but, if not for shame, 
or want of means,^ would endeavour to get home as quick as possible. 

Captain Glasscock arrived on the 26th of jSeptember from Oporto, in His 
Majesty's ship Orestes. * The blockade had been removed, and the Douro 
opened to all vessels." Captain Glasscock, in the course of his services in 
that river, had occasion to interfere most resolutely to protect the British 
propcM'ty, and at all times with complete success. He has attained his post- 
rank after long service, and possibly th^able and zealous manner in which 
ho conducted himself in Portugal may' have helpedWiiim to that conspicuous 
rank. The Soho, hired steamer, returned on the Pith from Lisbon, after 
landing the queen and suite. The other vessel, tin) City of Waterford, 
which accompanied her, it appears, was fated to be unlucky. On her going 
out of harbour she got on the Spit-shoal, but fortunately with a rising tide ; 
she afterwards parted company wjth her consorts in a fog olf the Land's 
End, and nothing was heard of her until some of the passengers were 
mar(jhed into Lisbon under an escort of Don Miguel’s troops, and they 
communicated the disagreeable tidings of the vessel having got on shore 
near Peniche, and become a total wreck. All the people were saved ; but 
the vessel, stores, luggage of the royal party, a large assortment of valuables 
for Don Pedro, and all the effects of Mrs. Napier (who sailed a day or two 
after in the Superb, with her family, to join her husband at Lisbon,) were 
either lost or plundered by the Guerillas. The Soho brought home a con- 
siderable niimb(‘r of ex -warriors. 

The keel of the Royal Frederick has been laid down ; she will be broader 
by about four feet than the Neptune, and upwards of UOO tons larger. 
When completed, a similar ship, to be called the Royal Sovereign, will be 
constructed on the sam# slip. 

The Admiralty have thought fit to rescind their order for the discon- 
tinuance of salutes from the men-of-war to the flag of the Commander-in- 
chief, on their arrival after an aCsence of six months ; on going out of 
harbour after being first commissioned, and in all cases where they wtjrc 
(justomary. Salutes will in future be fired according to the regulations laid 
down in the Printed Instructions. 

On the 28th of September, H.M. ship Orestes came into harbour to be 
refitted, and has been placed under the command of Commander Sir Wil- 
liam Dickson, Bart., and on the 1st October, the Vestal and Rapid returned 
to Spithead from attending the Board of Admiralty ; the former having got 
on shore and rubbed a sheet or two of her copper off, came into the harbour, 
was in dock twenty-four hours, and towed out again by the Mes'senger 
steamer. ^ 

louring the summer-months of last year, 5. Mr. Ahbinett, of Gosport, 
obtained permission from government to descend in a diving-bell t(^ examine 
in what state the wreck of H.M. ship Boyne was (you may probably have 
heard that she caught fire at Spithead in the year 1795, and consumed to 
th^ %yater's edge ; on her cables being burnt she drifted off Southsea Castle, 
and partly blew up, her hull going to the bottom, over whieV the Admiri^ty 
ordered a buoy to be placed.) He also had liberty to bring away anything 
he could find, ?tnd succeeded in getting up some wine, copper-bolts, timber, 
&c. &c, MXp has renewed liis exertions this year, and brought 

away two of tfle JJoyiie's guns, a 32-pounder, and a 24-pounder, and depo- 
sited th^ *gun-wharf ; these liad a quantity of oysters adhering to 

them, auir^ inspecting the guns pretty close, very apparent marks of the 
broecbing-tackle having been severed by fire were discovered. SeveVal 
hundred w^ht of copper has also been hoisted up, and the government 
having ^veh their sanction, Mr, Ahbinett has been endeavouring to conduct 
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a gunpowder into the wreck- and* disperse it so effectnally, that a 

considerable quantity of stores, &c. may ultimately be rbfcoVcred ; so 
ixin^b so, that it is anticipated this enterprizing individual will realize some- 
thing worth the trouble and risk which he has been at. He has nfiade three 
attempts within the last month : his most successful one was on the 1 1th ol* 
October, when a large part of the stem-post was separated from the hull, 
a]id large portions of the timber and copper brought up. Altogether, 
twenty-three dozen of wine, six guns, a quantity of sjiiot, part of the maizi- 
keel, some pieces of hempen cable (quite perfect), and the copper before 
mentioned, have been fished up. 

Early in the morning of the I^| .the Commander-in-chief, Admiral Sir 
Thomas Williams, transfeiTcd iSrSag to H.M. ship Blanche, Commodon? 
farquhar (just returned from tKb'Wcst Irwclies),’ and put to sea with that 
ship ; the (jlmllengcr, Capt. Seymour; the Vestal, Capt. Jones ; the Rapid, 
Lieut, l^itten ; and the Cordelia, Capt. Holiliam, who arrived the night betbre 
from the Mediterranean. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James 
Graham, was in the Blanche; the Surveyor of the Navy, Capt. Syrnonds, on 
hoard the Vestal ; and Commodore Hayes in the Challemget The*object 
of this cruise, which lasted about eight hours, outside the Isle of Wight, 
and w ith a good breeze, was to try the sailing Qualities of the Challenger 
and Vestal, the former being built by Commodore Hayes, the latter by 
Capt. Syrnonds. It should be borne in mind, that the Challenger is the 
first (or nearly so) vessel which the Commodore was allowed to constmet, 
has been constantly at sea, and although a capital ship, has never boon in 
the way to be improved or altered by him if it were necessary ; the Vestal 
is the last and favourite child of the juvenile surveyor. On this 2{)-guu 
frigate of upwards of 900 tons, and with three months' stores and provisions, 
he has la^'islled all his art : ho has got an able officer and a good er(‘w to 
work her. In the Challenger there is the same as to captain, officers, and 
eiw : but mark the difference in other respects : the Challenger is a -iS-gun 
ship of only 600 and odd tonnage, is fitted for the South American station, 
with four months' stores and provisions* on board, and supernumerary mat- 
ters for the squadron in those seas, and consequently the trial of their sailing 
(qualities was hardly a fair one ; the disproportion of tonnage alone is suf- 
ficient to prove it. The result was, that they are both very fine ships ; the 
Vestal beat the other in certain points ; but the Challenger is in no Avay 
to be despised, either in stability or management. 

When Commodore Hayes's new frigate is built, and Capt. Symonds's also, 
they should be tried one against the other in all points of sailing, and their 
(|ualifications reported on. Sir James Graham, being partial to salt-water 
sailing, merely went as an amateur. The ships returned to Spithcad the 
same evening, and wull proceed forthwith to their destinations. The Chal- 
lenger and Rapid to South America, to join Rear-Admiral Sir M. Seymour; 
the Vestal to Bermuda anij the West Indies, under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Cockbum ; and the Blanche and Cordelia to be paid 
off— the former in the harbour for that purpose; — the oftier has sailed for 
Chatham. 

The Blanche left Barbadoes on the 15th of September, the colonies being 
perfectly quiet. The squadron were disposed of as follows: the pom- 
inandcr-in-chief, with his flag in the Vernon, was at Halifax ; the Tweed, 
Larne, Dispateh, and Fly, at Bermuda ; Sapphire and Victor af Trinidad ; 
Serpent at Barbadoes, and Arachne at Demerara. The Blanche w ill be 
brought forward again for service, after being docked and repaired, and it 
is rumoured will be given to Captain Francis Mason, CiB., who will hoist 
a broad pendant, and be employed on South American station, round 
the^Hom. 

The Cordelia left Malta on the 3^1 st of August ; she had not a particle 
of news to communicate. The Commander (Hothfei) has bceti promoted 
to post rank. 
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Some persons tried last week lo get up a meeting on behalf of the, 

Polos,” as the bills announced it, but it was a complete failure ; jmre 
than a doz(*n persons attended. Admiral Austen was voted in thei^Slr ; 
but in consequence of so few being present, the affair did not an^wet^’ The 
])eoplo in this town have something else to do with their spare money than 
distribute it to fo^'cignersi 

The only mcn-of-war remaining in the port arc H.M. ship Victory (flag) ; 
the ^tlna and Raven refitting for surveying service ; the Favoiuite and 
Orestes, the former 'for the Mediterranean ; the Lynx, brigantine (which 
has been commissioned by J^ieut. Huntley), is destined for the coast of 
Africa. There arc reports that somc,^hips are to he brought forward for 
s(‘j vice, but it proves only to bo repi^lj^i^apt. Wise, C.B., is appointed to 
11. M. ship Thunderer, of 84 guns, andJjwfl take her to the Mediierranoali 
for the Hon Capt. Percy of the Malabar. 

The block-machinery in the dock-yard, and the bakery at W^ocvil, hav(3 
ceased work for ibe ])resent, there being sufilcicnt store in’hand. 

Among the troops, the depots of the 7th and Dlth will go to Ireland as 
soon qs the 22d regiment arrives from Plymouth. The S Ith and 8fith are 
still licre. Af detachment of marines consisting of a eajUain, suhaltern, and 
do non-commissioned oflicers and privates have been ordered to Milford 1o 
increase the force at that dock-yard : the oflicers, Capt. Hewett and Lieut. 
Topliani, with half of the party, were eaibarkcd in tlic Columbia steamer, 
and sailed yesterday. 


Portsmouth, Oct. Ifith. 

Mr. Editor, —In your valuable Journal of this month I observe, under the 
head of “ Correspondence from the Principal Ports and Statii>ns,”the following 
remai k on Mrs. Napier, signed “ Tyro Among those invited to embark, 
figured the Yiscountess of Cape St. Vincent (Mrs. Napier) ; her ladyship 
weaved liigh the plumage of her new honours, and railed at the mfenority 
of the <3abin assigned to ‘ the wife of the man to whom Donna Maria owed 
her crown ! .'—she would not accept of it. What do you think of that, mon 
cherf Does it not remind you oi Madame Moreau, who, nettled at som<3 
coolness shown to her at the first Consul’s, exclaimed, ‘ Is this the way to 
treat the wile of the coutjueror of Hohenlindcn ?’ ” 

As a friend of Mrs, Napier, and for the information of the very few wh<» 
may feel interested on so unimportant a subject, I bog to remark that the 
above, if meant to imjdy that Mrs. Napier made use of any such expressions, 
is entirely ermneous, though the observation, as it is expressed, would l(*ad 
one to suppose, that she was actually guilty of making the above foolish 
speech. 

The reason of Mrs. Napier’s not going by the City of Waterford was 
owing to the hurry in which that vessel sailed, which prevented the neces- 
sary arrangements being made for her reception, 

Veritas. 

Milford Haven. 

On the 21st of September, arrived the Lightning, steam-yacht, having 
on board Sir James Graham, First Lonl,*and Admirals Sir«Thomas Hardy, 
and Dundas, junior Lords of the Admiralty. Their lordships were acctim- 
jianied by the Endymion, Capt. Sir Samuel Roberts, C.B. ; Vestal, Capt. 
Jones ; Dee, ^^fteamor, Commander Stanley ; Rapid, brig, Lieut. Lament ; 
and Falcon, 3^|cht-shfp, (commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron,) Lord 
Yarlwrough. On Sunday, theso^istinguished visitants attended divine 
service In the Dock-yard Chapel, and heard an excellent sennon from tlie 
chaplain, Mr, pioxhaift. On Monday, the Board of Admiralty inspected 
the whole Dock-yard/’ with the ships building ; and afterwards reviewed 
the detachmoji^ of Ro^fal Marines, under Major Baillie ; examining the 
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Dragon, barrack-hulk, and ordering some additional accommodation to be 
made .tplier cciuipmcnts. The whmd of tne Do«k-yard artiftc(*f?J were also 
mustered before their lordships, who expressed their high satisfaction at all 
the arrang^ents made l)y Captain Bullen, the superintendent. It had 
])een the|r lordships’ intention to proceed to Ireland, but a heavy gale of 
V ind detained them so long at Milford Haven, th*4# they were compelled to 
relinquish their trip to the Emerald Isle; and the whole ]wty, attended by 
CJaptain^S} moods, Surveyor of the Navy, ret iir nod to town in the mail-eoauh, 
Irom Milford, 

On the ‘27th September, sailed the Falcon, Vestal, iRapid, and Dee, for 
Portsmouth ; and the Endymion, for Cork. The wind getting foul for that 
part of the squadron bound tn in the afternoon the Falcon, 

and Ra])id, returned to their anlrfjPrage, hut sailed finally for their destina- 
tion on the following day. ^ • 

Having thus given the outline of this important visitation, we should but 
ill fulfil our duty, did wc not state some particulars which have already 
transpiri'd, as to the results likely to he produced by it. Nollung can he 
more fixed than the determination of the Admiralty,— not only to encourage 
and preserve, but to augment Pembroke Dock-yard. Their lowlships 
seem fully convineed, that it is sound policy to go on increasing the dimen- 
sions of our ships-of-vvar, so as to make them somesvhnt of more equal 
match for tlic (‘normous vessels now constructing by all nations. And if 
this system of enlargement is to proceed, the great depth of water in Mil- 
ford Haven, its immense space for mooring large ships, its eothpleie shelter, 
its e\cellont holding-ground, its position as respects Indand, America, and 
the West Indies, and its nearness to the great timber-forests of Dean and 
Canada,-- -all point out to demonstration, that its arsenal, particularly as a 
huildiiig-yard, is indispensahle. This lieing now incontestably established, 
orders ha\o been issued to construct one or two additional building slips; 
to erect a surgery, guard-house, moiild-lofl, and smithy; toadfl lill> marines 
to tlu‘ detachment already statioiU‘d here; and to lay down two ships to 
.mount cacdi 130 guns, one to he called the Royal Victoria, and the other tlu* 
Algiers. A stoam-vcsscl also, with 170 feet keel, is ordered to be built 
tortlnvith. The Vanguard, of 76 gunsf the first Ime-of-battlo ship built by 
(’apt. Symouds, is in a great state of forwardness, and begins to assum^o tin' 
appearance of a truly gigantic two-decker. What his firsl-iMtes may prove, 
it is premature to conjecture; but no person of candour can dispute the 
superior qualities of the Vestal, over the former donkey frigates, --a set of 
mortifying craft, fit neither to fight nor run, and calculated for no purpose on 
earth or water, but to ruin the characters of their cu])tams, I’lie V estal, on 
the contrary, is so powerful a vessel, as to tonnage and scanllmg, that at a 
distance she appears little inferior to thcEndymion ; and Iier heavy broadside 
ot 32ipoun(lers, carried high out of the water, and with fine roomy quarters, 
would make her a formidable antagonist, not only to any corvette upon the 
ocean, but even to such creunped ships as our old 32-gun frigates. In syni- 
mc'try , also, the Vestal is not deficient, as she sits well on the v ater ; and by 
all accounts, in sailing she beats most ships. She has a round stern, but so 
disguised, as to have quite the look of a square one; and in all respects, 
perhaps, she may merit the soubriquet oi the patent ship, which heuni 
ap^ied to her jn pleasantry, by some of her contorts in the squadron. 

Report has reached Pembroke, that it is the intention of the Admiralty to 
abolish another of the eastern Dock-yards; but whether Chatham, Shoei- 
ness, or Woolwich, seems yet undecided. 

We again take an opportunity of pressing on the attention of the Ad- 
miralty the necessity and justice at ^tting some further check upon the 
admission of boys into the na\y as mifl||hipmen. What end can it answer to 
delude fresh victims daily into our^ervice, already ovcr»tocked, where 
there is no chance of preferment fqr twenty-years, if the individual does not 
happen to possess high aristocratic influence ? spei^ this in perfect 
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respectfulness and candour Siij James Graham deals as fairly by^the nu- 
merous applicants for promotion as h!fe situation will admit but wJ^xiot 
chc ck tlK c\ il at the fountain head Why admit a single volunteer, whueone 
midshipman or mate remains unemployed Wh> not regulate so as to make 
t nti K s in some measui e keep pace with the pi emotions ^ Say, for instaiu e, 
whtneici one mate or midshipman is made lieutenant, two youngSteis may 
1)( 'idimtted into the service 1 his would allow foi deaths, dismissals, kc , 
and gi\e cm i v one a fair chan( e It would also lcllc^e the Na\ il Aduunis 
1i ition Irom much useless applu ation, and absohe them fiom a thousand 
unfounded accusations ol partulify and injustice The na\y, as will as 
1h( iim>,owt many obligations to the “United Service Jouinal, ^ and it 
will not be the leist of its merits, shouM^BUcceed, by Suggestions like the 
ioiegoiiig, m indiu ing those placed m a^fhonitj to take into (onsidoiation 
the desponding, dislic utemng, hopeless prospects of many valuable officer 
now lagging discontentedly on, as oithei uneinplo>cd or unpaiioiuscd mates 
and midslupmcn. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIF UNITED SKRVICL JOURNAL 


Majo) Gauler in Reply to “ PJ* and “ A WaUrloo Man,'' 

Mr Editor —1 beg you to ha^e the goodness to inscit in yoiii next 
number the lollowing obsi nations in reply to two Icttcis in the Umud 
Sen ICC Jouinal foi September, which bear diieetly on an a(<ounf leeently 
published, ol the Ciisis and Close of the Action at Waterloo 

The goicining principle of the actois in the school-boy s tale, liom wliith 
>our coiK spondent P commences ith a quotation, is the saciifue of (om- 
mon sense and honesty to self-interest and s( ll-importancc loi the 
honour of the piofc‘»sion, it is to he hoped that neither he noi any of those 
who hd^e lately written outhc Mibjeet of the (iisis of Waterloo have been 
thus actual id As one of them, ^ assert, that my objict is truthy and not 
victoij , and if she should appear in the lanks of an opponent, I will loi 
sake my ow n e olours and side with hei 

The account exti acted from P s Jouinal, ol the minnei of the defeat of 
the Imperial Guard, is in pofect opposition to that which I line giM n II, 
as he desciibes, the 1st Guaids lushed on at the charge agunst the hi ad ol 
Maishal Ney s column, and diovc it down the face of tlu iiosition until the 
Guaids leached the line of the wood of Hougomont, (t ( in a diicif lino 
toi at least 300 yaids,) — %t is not possible that^ the 62d, as I desciibi, si i 
tioned a Mi\ shoit distance to the light of tlu ^Guards, — after' wheeling up 
to Its left, should ha\e found the same column on the summit, despciatil} 
pressing foiwaid,— and should ha^e charged it for 800 yards across tlie 
front of till Guaids and the whole front of attack, without being irossed by 
the hie oi chaigc of any portion of the infantry of the allied aim> Tlie 
two accounts are altogcthei incompatible, and one of tliiii'i must he tho- 
loughlj enoneous The question, therefoie, is leduced to tlu simple shape 
of which IS supported by the best evidence ^ Now, that whiih P. has 
giicn is, as standing in Opposition to coiroboratcd nominal testimony, — but 
little better tha-n no evidence at allt — foi it is anonymous, it is w ithout 
con oboration , and* is stated, not a|||||yhat he now believes, but as what he 
onie entfified in his journal UntiW itmoves all these objections, further 
disiussion IS qnnecessary, and would be uiijust towards the distinguished 
corps, of which, he represents himself to haic been a member. / 

ft •’ ' 
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The letter of “ A Waterloo Man,” altt)ough also anonymous, is of a 
different character, as not being a statemenT of* opposing facts ; but an 
inquir;^ into a somewhat reasonable deduction. Although, however, the 
deduction, that from the great loss of the 2d battalion of the 95th, it must 
have had^an important share in the crisis, is somewhat reasonable, it is 
(•(‘rtainly anything but conclusive. 

The 2d and 3d battalions of the 95th wore moved from their early posi- 
tion neai; Mi'rke Braine, to the right of the 1st Guards, at, 1 think, about 
three o’clock. This advanced position of tlu‘ 95tb wasblose, and much ex- 
])osed to the great hollow about La Hayo Saiiite, in which a part of tlu* 1st 
French corps, between three and o’clock, established itself, and which 
it held with persevering despetaitM^pfihtil the defeat of tlie Moyenne guard. 
The 52d, more to the right, was ®uch shoHerod by the undulation which 
fortris the western limit of the hollow, and the 7l8t, still farther, was beyond 
its fire. It i» therefore very intelligible that the 2d battalion of the y5th 
may, in this position, have suffered a much gi*eater comparative loss during 
the protracted contest which ])receded the crisis, than the 5 2d sustained when 
that tierce, but comparatively short struggle took place. The loss of the 
71st was, I imagine, principally occasioned by a very heavy cannonade to 
which it was exposed in squarr*, before the crisis. When the Imperial 
Guard gained the summit, tlic* rapid right-shoulder forward charge of the 
5 2d shut out, as I conceive, the possibility of a charge from the 2d and 3d 
battalions of the 95th, stationed as they then were to its left and rear. 

This is the view on which my account in this particular was founded, and 
for the correctness of which there arc other strong reasons. If, how^ever, it 
he erroneous, I shall bo sincerely gratified to see it so proved by eye-witnesses 
who come forward by name. I , can answer for myself, and, as far as I know, 
foi* every individual in the corps to which I belong, that we would as 
soon detract from our own reputation, as from that of our old and well-tried 
conipauions the 95th; but, if it had so happened that we ourselves had 
not made a charge on the Imperial Guard, wo could not have claimed it, 
eyen for ourselves. 

It is, I am well aware, a very unpleasant undertaking to make a public 
claim ; but there are cases, in which nothing hut the rough sifting of public', 
criticism will separate truth from error, and in this kind the Crisis ot Wa- 
terloo is, beyond a question, pre-eminently included. 

I remain your very obedient servant, 

Oct. 14, 1833. Georok Gawlkr, 

Major, 5 2d. 


. Military Service, Pr^otion, and Prospects. 

Mr. E^utor, — At a period like the ^present, when, without reference to 
.any particular party question, great insecurity professedly exists in every de- 
])artment of the state; when n* man can say how soon we may be called 
uj)on to defend the oldest and most cherished institutions of our country : it 
must, I think, be to all of us a matter of serious regret to see causes allowed 
to remain, or practices creeping on in the* service, that are calculated to 
estrange from it the affections of those who are the best disposed towards it. 
The military profession, even under the most favourable (‘consideration, offers, 
indeed, now but lew attractions. The obstacles that we have to contend 


with are already sufiiciently numerous, one would imagine, without multi- 
plying them ourselves. From the exjierience of the past, we liave ample 
grounds for complaint. The future, assuredly, can hold out little to our 
hopes. Should the event not verify the apprehensions that prevail, it ap- 
pears, from the confes.siqn of this dreaded Ipramittee itself, that it is chieny 
to ou]^ illustrious Wellington %e shall be indebted for the presi'rvation of the 
few emoluments that are spared to us. f His cl^ar and #inasterlyjift^tem€tnt, 
without doubt, while it does infinite honour to his headwnd heart, has added, 
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if possible, to tho measure of (gratitude that ®very soldier boars to him, 
though not more ho, in fact,' than every other loyal subject of th^,jealm, 
whose (learc'it interests it seems to be the duke's destiny to defop^ equally 
against the foreign and domestic foe. But should those change^ that have 
been threatened take place, gentlemen will no longer hesitate wbejher or not 
they sho\ild bring up their sons to a professioHi in which everything is to bo 
risked, and nothing to bo gained ; in which not merely all prospects of any 
adequate reward are entirely removed, but even the expectancy pf a bare 
competence for the* few remaining days that a life exposed to the chances 
of climate, privation, and war, may have spared its sulibrcr. The officers of 
the army, however, can make a justdiit^tion between measures originating 
at the llorse Giiardfa, and those infeistsiP^ by a Government little favourable 
to either of our services. It will be, i imagine, readily conceded that no- 
thing but tho force of an irresistible necessity would have induced Lord liill 
to issue tho late circular* to the officers on half-pay. If tho principles of a 
niggard economy are to be extended throughout our service, it will, ne\er' 
theloss, excite some doubt with many whotlu*r their first application has not 
been somewhat unfortunate. But while we heiul to highpr authority, or to 
tho altered circumstances of the country, would it not be wise to extirpate all 
causes of discontent that arc within our own control. Of these remediable 
causes I know none that, in my judgment, has a more baneful influence in 
the army than a practice which has been not unfrequently adopted in India, 
and which seems to be gaining ground at homo : 1 allude to that of filling 
up the vacancies that arise in one regiment by candidates from another. No 
.principle, if pm-sisted in, can be more fatal to the interest of the service. Its 
direct consequence is to inspire a general feeling of insecurity. Every oflicer 
must look forward to his promotion uith fear and trembling. Though he 
may have sacrificed much to the study of his profession ; zealously performed 
ils duties; completed those periods of ser\ ice required by the regulations; 
and probably bo in possession of high testimonials of charact(‘r, no sooner 
does he reach the point wheic promotion becomes attainable, limn he finds 
himself suddenly set aside to make way for some asiiinmt from another regi- 
ment, whose only claim may he a few years’ seniority in the serxiee. (’an it 
be a matter of surprise, if from that moment all zeal for his profession be- 
comes converted to disgust? Can it afford any eoiisoLilioii to the disap- 
pointed ofiieer to ho told that coasidorations for the sorv ices of the successful 
candidate were the motives that actuated the proceeding ? A referenc(‘ to 
tho Gazettes wouM soon show that sucdi consider, it ions have no weight wdierc 
high connexions or parliamentary intere^s prevail. But upon what ])nn- 
ci])le of justice or cxpedicnc) can such a practice be defended? Were it of 
universal application, howevi’r injurious to the service it might he lu other 
respects, it would, at least, carry tho appearance of ^]us’t ice : hut its 

piu*tial working is fatal to the young and aspiring olllcer ; disgust ng to tho 
old soldier, who has nothing to look to but the (ortuiics of liis regnuoiit ; 
and productive of much annoyance often to the suqcossful candidate, who is 
r('gardod as an interloper in tliu corps to which he is promoted. The opening 
that would be made, by tho adoption of such a system, for an inorduiale 
exorcise of patronage at the Horse Guards must be obvious to all ; though I 
need not uKpatiato on this point, so long as the energies of the service are 
cammitted to the care of our present rulers. But Ict^ tho dispensers of 
patconuge be ever so virtuous, the partial working of such a system must he 
unjust; because the claims of oliicors are not solely dependent upon tlii' 
length of tbiftir service^ but utmn many circumstances that cannot be con- 
btandy born^ jn mind at the Horse Guards. Would it be fair to fill up a 
vacpoy.ife a|ie|iinent4quartered, for instance, at Kaira, in the presidency of 
im ^Hlioer chiefly residing at Pootj^ah, qr tp supply the vacancies 


* We e^loitied i» our last that no such Circular had been issued.— Ed. 
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that the fevers of Gibraltar might occasion b| a reference to regiments more 
happily situated ; or even should the imxnedi^o cajididate for j)romofion be 
pro^riy rejected, is it possible to calculate the injustice that may be inflicted 
on sofUe ofticer under him, who, though junior in the regiment, may have 
superior claims from general service ? and yet he proportionally suffers. On 
the whole, it would bo irfuch more consistent with the cojnpreheiisi\ e in- 
terests of our service, and surely much more agreeable to the ulliecrs them- 
selves, that ea(;h reginSent should share its own fortunes, whether for better 
or for worse. Though, in some instantjes, the promoti6n would be slow, it 
would, at least, he secure. It seems, indeed, only fair that, disjierscd in all 
dire ctions as our army is, that eaqh .coil)s should derive the full bemdlts 
arising from its own position. Insfi|iccs may arise of promotion being hx) 
ra])id ; the* ollicers may hence beconaie too yoii^g and inexperienced. This, 
however, cannot often happen; and such cases should only ho set against 
others, of which there arc too many, that seem to ho destitute of that neces- 
sary stimulant. When officers have served in each rank the time ])rescribeel 
by the regulations, no objection can reasonably he made against their further 
advancement. If incapable of service, they should have been ])revi(msly 
called upon to retire. The same objection to promotion is valid to a c*on- 
tiniiance in the service. In reality, there can ho no principle of humanity 
more mistaken to the object of it, or less consistent with a sense of ))ublic- 
duty, than that which too often inclines oujr officers in command to connive at 
or excuse irregularities of conduct and infirmities, natural or habitual, so as 
to enable the unfortunate individual to linger on in the service until the mo- 
ment of advancement arrives ; when scruples of conscience, or other motives, 
urge him to drag forth these smothered objections into light. I do not, 
however, advocate any invariable practice. A certain discretion must, at all 
times, he allowed; hut the general practice should certainly bo to allow 
oflicers to enjoy the promotion that time and opportunity may offer ; and any 
in<!ouv<mieiice that might occasionally arise would be far preferable to llio 
sanctioning of a principle admitting of so much abuse, and destroying the* 
confidence of every individual, 

Th(5 foregoing observations proceed from one wdio has no foolish vanity to 
he dahlding in print: the) are made with a sincere desire to enlist in th<i 
(*ause some more able ])cn. The author of them can have no interest in 
the matt(jr, except in coimiion with every officer in the army ; being well 
aware that if they are not founded in truth, they will only meet with merited 
neglect ; but if you think they arc worth inserting in your valuable publi- 
cation, he will feel obliged. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Junior United Service Club, Yours, &c. 

Sept. 3% 1833. Miles. 


Sale of*Naval Commissions. 

Mr. EDITOR} — I crave a space in your useful columns to point out 
th# manifest inconsistency, if not gross injustice, of withholding from 
the old naval officers that indulgence that has been granted to the 
marine corps — I mean a pecuniary equivalent for their hard-earned com- 
missions, a measjne, I understand, that would probably have extended 
to the navy hut for the objections adduced by certain members of tlm 
senate, purporting that the pressure of the times (united to some parn- 
monious scruples} would not admit of its being generally adopted through- 
out the navy. If this be the cause, and iio otbe^ can be assigned, it would 
imply that the mentorious services achiev^ by. the Marines had a 
claim for reward than ^se of the seamen, not that I wish to ddtriiicNmbm 
the fame of that highly useful corp, or arrogate any to the profession to 
which 1 belong, though I fancy that ^y one sentimeeft pervades the minds 
of every man in England, “ That tfe*mtion owes her N cry existence to her 
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wooden walls/’ in which, howev er, the Marines have only very subordinate 
duties to perform. Then, in the name of every thing that is right and just, 
why ought not the worn-out seamen to be entitled to a similar privilege, oh the 
same basis, correspondent to their respective ranks, L e. the Post-Captain 
to be paid as Colonel, the Commander as Major, and the Lieutenant as 
Captain, the officers of Marines having received a commutation for the 
brevet rank they held ? Nay, I conceive that policy as well as justice would 
be combined by adopting the plan I would suggest, (provided it*cannot be 
done ujK)!! a general scale,) by selecting those old officers who have held 
commissions for twenty-five years and upwards, and whose character and 
services are unblemished, and who are advocates to •become located in the 
Canadas ; granting them ^nlso tl;^e usifcl portion of land, to the cultivation 
of which they might apply their little Capital, ahd bring up their families? in 
the honest pursuits of agriculture, and iheir som to patriotism and grateful 
love to Iheir mother country. 

How painful must it be to the feelings of officers of the olden school, who 
have faithfully served their King and countrjj, whom the present system 
debars from embarking their sons in their own profession, which has now 
become a monopoly for the cliildnm or dependents of those in power, yet 
with the degrading alternative, as their only resource, of sending their sons 
to sea, as humble a})prcntices in some merchant vessel, and to subject them 
to the caprices of uncultivated men, and the meanest occupations. 

This circumstance is not a mere hypothesis, as too many instances may he 
furnished that r<‘nders that fact indisputable, and which even relates to officers 
who have attained the rank of Post- Captains, and whose limited means 
preclude them from placing their sons in some reputable profession. It is 
to be hoped these mortifying events may claim the friendly interference of 
some benevolent man in power, who may be disposed to lend his influence 
in reined} ing the evil complained of, which, I feel persuaded, would he the 
means of rescuing many old distinguished officers and their families from 
the indigence and misery that await them. 

I hope soon to obtrude myself again on your notice on some oth(*r topics, 
as essentially connected with the naval profession. In the interim, I bog 
to subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 

Your grateful humble servant, 

Portsmouth, Sept. 18th, 1833. Nkptunus. 


Answer to a Subaltern of the E, I. Company's Service, on the coin- 

parative Pay and Allowances o£ Kind's and Company's Officers in 

India. j||||||||L 

Mr. Editor, — I beg leave to ol^^ the same excus^or troubling you 
with the following remarks that the subaltern of the E.l.C. did. In your 
Journal of last month, relative to the comi)arative pay and allowances of 
officers in liis service and in mine, and on the subject of staff- appointmemts, 
he mentioiis that his remarks were elicited, by some paper from the pdn of 
a King's officer in your Journal of last June. I have never seen the paper 
in question, ami cannot, therefore, give any opinion as to its merits or other- 
wise; but to his communication I have something to lay. I have never 
written anything for publication before; my first essay may, sans doute, 
afford plenty of food for criticism. However, facts are not to he contro- 
verted. I am not at all surprised at the Subaltern’s falling asleep over the 
manifest advantages his service enjoys over ours ; perhaps he is not aware 
thatsppxe of the.,stajpr-offi<jers of his service slept sp sound, that when shots 
wer^bing, they #ero fcund unequal to the duties of the appointments they 
held, and that King^s officers were employed in the engineer and quarter- 
master-general’s department, during the Mahratta wars for this very reason, 
— by this I merely ifhply incapacity. During six years and a half that I 
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was quartered in the Bengal and Bombay jA-esidencies, I saw many cases 
(if incapacity in staft-oflicers ; nay, I have heard an officer on court-martial 
interpret the evidence from such being the case, Le. from the interpreter 
not being able^ But to the main point — ^\Vhy are Kings officers not 
^ (‘ligible for staflf-appointments in India ? Our regiments are kept in India 
twenty-four years, a period quite as long as that which the Company's uffi* 
(‘crs ai*e obliged to remain ; they are then entitled to retire in toto upon their 
lull pay, and we cannot with certainty, upon our half, seeing that wc are 
liable ,to be ordered on service as long as we remain in*it It is true, that 
when quartered in India we can exchange, but at an expense of at least 
passage, of course, included. But this depends upon the officer’s 
finances, and it is more than probabjp they will not allow of such a mcasun*. 
In the event of such being the case, he is decidedly worse off than the Com- 
pany’s officer. With the best abilities he cannot get on the staff; his pro- 
motion is much slower, and his duties are more harassing. Arc his intellects 
inferior to those of the officers in his service ? Perhaps I sliould not mention 
this latter plea : but is he not always placed in the foremost ranks when 
anything is to be done t? These are my reasons why my brother officers 
should participate in the advantages that are at present monopolized by the 
officers in the E.T.C. service. Patronage is completely monopolized by the 
Court of Directors. ^ 

The writer observes, tharcamp equipage is not required by King’s 
officers, as they do not move about;” — in some instances they do not, but 
they are obliged to keep tents nevertheless. The regiment to which I have 
the honour to belong was ordered, at forty-eight hours’ notice, to be ready to 
inarch against a fort oalled Uliuhjote. Every officer was ready at the hour, 
and although wc are not allowed forage to keep bullocks for the tents, as 
the Company’s officers are, wo arc always supposed to be ready with tluMii. 
Of course, in so large an establishment as that of the E.LC., there must be 
a great deal of pilfering and humbug. I mentioned before, that an allow- 
ance per month is given to the Company’s officers for the purpose of keeping 
<*aUlo, in order that no delay should occur if ordered to rnandi at a inomeiit's 
notice. These bullocks are mustered eveyy month by an officer appointed 
for tliat purpose, who gives in a certificate to that effect; but the bullocks 
are never the property of the officer, they are hired for the day ; and the 
same cattle that 1 have seen at muster in the morning, were drugging mer- 
chandize in the bazaar the same evening. This is great humbug. Some- 
tliing similar exists in the cavalry^ The oflicer in charge of the trooji gets 
liis grass by contract; but when rauster-day arrives, he sends down to the 
bazaar and hires the required number of coolies f to stand on paj*ade and 
call themselves g^s-cutters. Now, I^ec no reason, under such cinumi' 
stances, why thelB^ance for keepin^itmllocks should not bo given to tlio 
King's as well as ^R^^ompany’s officers. Mr. Hume, the would-be-econornist , 
like most other people, is fond of theory, but floes not like to practise it him- 
sell‘. He would like to reduce tfie pay of officers, and sweep the half- pay list 
off at one fell swoop : but let him look through a vista of some few years, 
wlien he was quietly netting the Company’s rupees in Madras, ami holding, 
besides his diploma as a surgeon to the E.I.C. service, the offices of deputy- 
assistant-eommissary, alld cloth-merchant. In this way he amassed, in a 
short time, a sum fiir beyond what he j^ossibly could have saved by the most 


1 allude to a subaltern. 

f In consequence of the numerous staff-appointments officers hold in tlie t om- 
jiany’s service, n*giments become completely denuded of coiiirnanders, I have seen 
800 men on parade, with Only four, five, and six officers present ; and a c.ise is men- 
tioned ill the Oriental Herald, of only two being present. Let me ask wliether this is 
condncite to discipline, and a well-ordered regiment f The native officers may, in 
reply to this, be deemed sufficient; — ^then wbv have Europeans 
^ : FOrfers. 
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rigid economy. Mr. Hume is an honourable man. I am not quite au fait 
as to what llic *Snb means by his not enjoying rank in this country ; if it is 
not being called lieutenant, I rcally think it must a great hardship ; h\il 
a little philosophy soon puts the thing in a proper point of vidWi, 

To the latter part of his letter I beg to observe, that I never yet met any 
officer of His Majesty’s service who appeared to be en^ods of his, or ungen- 
tlemanly enough to express contempt of it. 

. • Your obedient servant, 

Brown Bess. 

Hars at the Months of Harbours, ^ 

Mr. Editor, — Shelter from the surfe and Violence of the sea gales,, ap- 
pears solely to have influenced engineers in the selection of harbourage, to 
the exclusion, apparently, of other considerations of convenience and per- 
inanenoe. Their liability to silting up was, it would appear, sulliciently 
provided for by placing "their harliours at the mouths of streamlets of the 
most inconsiderable magnitude, which, in the winter season particularly, 
were supposed to possess the invaluable projierty of scouring out the niiid 
and other alluvial deposit. 

With very few exceptions, however, — and JJaese exceptions perhaps wero 
owing chiefly to 'causes which, in all probability, had not been originally 
contemplated, — the mouths of harbours so situated have been found to be 
liable to obstruction, more or less, by bars or sand-banks. 

It has been ascertained by expiiriment, that if the velocity of a running 
slHfam be equal to thirty-four inches per secoml, the Impetus is sufficient to 
drive round pebbles, the size of a pigeon’s egg ; and if so slow even as not to 
exceed lour inches in the same time, sand will be removed. This being 
the case - and the fresh- water being met at or near the mouth of the har- 
bour, by the tide or mass of sca-watef, moving in another direction, and with 
an oveqiowcring momentum, — a regurgitation nebcssarily takes place -the 
<?oiisequence of which is, the constant deposition of a very gi-eat proportion oi* 
the mud or gravel, brought down by the stream of fresh as well as that by th(‘ 
influx tide. — This process it is obvious must be in continual operation. Some 
winds and tides will, it is truej produce a partial dissipation of this deposit : but 
.seldom or never do they effect it's entire removal. Other w'inds co-operating 
with the action of the flood-tide will occasionally form it into a complele-and 
impassable barrier, high and dry, acmss the entire mouth of the harhour. 
Tin’s is frequently the case at Rye and Dover; and, to a certain extent, al 
l.eith, and many other ports. The “ ingress tide," therefore, cannot, as Mr. 
Barrcitt supposes *, properly lie cornered as, on all occ^ions, a scouring or 
lemoving power. It might be so, Iwmit, were the bfljbur in a bay of a 
semiciitiular, or elliptical form— deviating, at its entran^^rom the set of the 
tide, at an angle of about or 40®; rejpiping the tidal current at, or eveii 
under, the same angle— and having no pier or other projection or asperities 
in the course of its bend, so as to arrest the mud and sand earned by the 
tide sweeping free!) round it. Such a bay is to be seen frequently. Theri‘ 
is one of this description immediately to the northward of Dover harbour, 
which, with a couple of sea walls, or piers, judiciou% dii’ected, would make 
one of the fini^t harbours in the world. It is said thaV Mr. Pitt once had 
this magnificent project in contemplation. It was a scheme well worthy 
of his great mind ; and it is to be lamented that he did not live to put it in 
execution. There is another bay somewhat similar but much more limited, 
beyond NewhatVen, near Caroline Park. I do not mean to say that all bav.s 
similarly situated to those would be for ever kept clear of debris and alluvial 
deposit, did not the set of the tide and prevailing wind vontnbuie to this end. 
Should the prevailing wind, for examine, after passing over a great breadth 

^ 

♦ Sec United Service Journal for September. 
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of sea, blow directly into such a bay, or even at a greater angle than 
about 45° with the general outline of the shore, the inevitable consequence 
would be the gradual but ultimate silting up of the bay. There would be 
very great difficulty in scouring it out under these circumstances. The 
mud, sand, and shingle, would be thrown on the beach, where it would 
remain, as at Hythe. 

There are, indeed, occasional winds, which caiTy off a great part of the 
shingle sd deposited : but the prevailing wind, in that particular quarter, 
i.s, most assuredly, calculated to fill up the bay. Where this is the case, 
a harbour cannot be formed, with a view to permanence, under almost 
#iy arrangement of piers : but in bays, where the prevailing wind makes 
only a small angle with the lee^slwre, nothing is moi*e easily effected than 
tin; formation of a well-sheltered and permanent harbour. This is done 
by throwing out piers, so disposed as to direct the silt (bivught along the 
coast by the flood tides) pa^t the entrance of the harbour, and into the deep 
water, and set, as it is called, of the tidal current. This, indeed, appears to 
be so self-evident as to require no demonstration. 

Not many years ago, mere accident might have taught this important, 
but simple, practical lesson to tbc Dover Harbour Commissioners. A 
mass of Shakspeare’s clift* fell into the sea, to the south-west of the harbour. 
During the whole time that this mass of chalk remained there, the mouth 
of Ihe harbour was never obstructed, in any shape, by means of sand banks : 
but it was no sooner removed, than the bars and sand-banks immediately 
began to form agaiiii as before ! 

Mr. Barrett objects, it seems, to the applktation of sluices to clear away 
the bars formed at the mouths of harbours. 

If bars arc formed at the entrances of harboiii*s, we must remove tlicin hif 
some means, — if we do not, like Sir Abel Handy, leave them to go away of 
their own accord / To me, there appears to be no other method so effoctivo 
and exi)editi()us, as pent-up water, let off at low tide, by means of sluices, or 
cylinders, propcrl} directed. But it may not, it is very true, be always tlio 
most propc'r course to dire(;t the current, thus oblained, to bmiik through 
tlie bar perpendicular to its direction.* Circumstances, however, can 
alone guide us iu this. Such^a proceeding Hiay, it is possilde, tend only t(» 
carry the deposit, or bar, a little farther out of our rcacli : and the next tide 
ma}% perliaps, fill fip the breach wc may have so made. The action of those 
c> finders should, generally speaking, be so directed as to form a lateral 
])Mssage, through which the lloud tides shall run ; acting on it, and carrying 
away both of its sides; and, con.sequently, in a very short time, the bar 
itself. This passage, or cut, should, if possible, bo nearly iu the directum 
of the set of t he^i de, and not merely iu the direction of the mouth or 
entrance of the ||P|bour. 

But it*is almost impossible to give any general rules, citber for tliis or 
lor the construction of harbours. That which is perfectly applicable lor 
one situation, may be totally unlit for another. 

The contiguous heights, the set of the tides, the confluence of tides, the 
islands, the shoals, the eddies, the promontories, and every other Icx^al 
ciiTAimstancc, must be fully considered, in determining any one point, 
relating cither to the situation or shape of a harbour. It might be allowed, 
however, that, oiiHhe whole, a deep and well-sheltercnl bay, free from all 
back-water, and where the prevailing wind forms an angle witli the general 
line of coast, not above 30° or 35°, is, perhaps, under ordinary eircnrn- 
stances, the best situation that can be chosen tor the construction of a liar- 
hour. » 

My motive, like that of Mr. Barrett, is to elicit, if possible, valuable 
practical information, from experienced men, on a subject w hich, in every 
point of view, is of so much imxwrtanee to the shipping and commwe of 
the countiy, ' W. TaIT, 

Egerton s Library, Charing Cross. 
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Royal Naval School, 

Mr. Editor, — As the army, by various suggestions for an United Ser- 
vice proprietary school or seminar)^ which have appeared in your widely- 
circulated Journal, under the signatures of “ A Field Ofllcer,” and “An 
Under Officer at Marlow,” as well as letters which, to my own knowledge, 
have been received by Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Taylor, and condescendingly 
submitted to the King, have no doubt been aroused to the vital necessity of 
establishing a similar institution 1o that of the Naval School at Cfmberwell, 
by the perusal of Professor Laurent's “ Scale of Expenses,” “ Plans of 
Education,” &c., which you have so liberally inserted at my rccjuest, 1 lal^ 
the liberty of enclosing for the benefit pf this no less important branch of 
the public service, as well as tjie navy, a letter from Lieutenant Rouse, first 
of the Royal College, Portsmouth ; and which, as embracing the “ Out- 
School Branch,” — so designated by that gallant officer, — should have been 
coupled with Professor Laurent's “ Observations, &c.,” published in your 
last August number. 

This do(!ument, important as the fruits of tw^elve years’ experience, and 
drawn up by a responsible ofticer in one of our best-regulated public insti- 
tutions, is addressed to thp.Right Honourable Lord Yarborough, the first 
nobleman who gave a subilaniial proof of his patronage, by munificently 
subscribing twelve presentation shares, of 25/. each, immediately after the 
general meeting, (the late lamented Sir Josepli Yorke in the chair,) at whicdi 
his J.*ordsliip moved the first of a series of resolutions respecting the funda- 
mental elements of the Society. 

In all public establishments of equal magnitude and -respectability to that 
of the Naval School, the scliolastic and domestic management is respectively 
intrusted to distinct sets of masters and officers ; the former having sole 
charge of the education of the boys, the latter being responsible for the 
moral conduct and discaplinc out of school hours, besides superintending and 
managing all domestic matters, &c. By this plan the masters are much 
relieved, and better enabled to discharge their proper duties. Indeed, from 
the information which I have myself gathered upon this subject, few teachers 
of eminence will, in the prc siM l: day, accept of situations in large public 
i‘slablishments, without first s^ilating that they should be relieved from 
the irksome duty of superintending the conduct of the pupils out of school- 
hours ; and it must be obvious, that men of talent and industry will not 
only require, as they are entitled to expect, a higher remuneration for their 
services, but more leisure than persons of inferior education and inferior 
industry. 

At Christ’s Hospital, an admitted charity, the office of domestic superior 
is filled by the steward, a well-salaried officer, on a footing|pritli the masters ; 
and, from the natunj of his principal duties, a person of gentlemanly, as well 
as stnctly punctual and business-like habits. At the Royal Colh'ge, Ports- 
mouth, there are two naval lieutenants, who ^alternately attend to the disci- 
pline of about 80 boys, the masters having orders to confine their attention 
solely to instruction. At the Academy, Woolwich, there is a c.olonel and 
major, besides two lieutenants, for the surveillance of the students, who 
never quit them during the hours of recreation. At the East India Com- 
pany's establishment Hi Addiscombe, the superintending offic(n-s fbr 130 
boys, consist nif an adjutant (a captain) and two lieutenants ; who, 1 believe, 
are changed every two years. At Sandhurst, for 15 students at the senior 
department, and ICO cadets, they have 16 masters, whose daily atleiidance 
may be averaged at six hours each. The cadets are formed into two com- 
panies, each unaer its captain, who has the charge of them out of study. 
These tw;o captains take the duty of being present at meals, and remaining 
all day in college alternately, for the purpose of general superintendence, 
besides the special uMendaneb of eachm the discipline and morals of his own 
cadets, the cleanlinesif of their dormitories, care of clothing, &c. Even at 
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the Blackheatli proprietary school, one oi the best conducted around the 
metropolis, there are four regular masters to 100 pupils, who attend solely to 
the business of the school ; the committee authorizing a major arft captain 
of the army to board and lodge pu}^s, at the fixed rate of 45/. per annum, 
(exclusive of the (diarge tor tuition, 20/.) At the Lycce Imperial of Caen, 
of vvdiich theiTarc about 20 in France, — one, 1 think, , to every military 
division,— established and organized by Napoleon, there are as many as 14 
masters^ and professors, and six iinder-iuastors, for 2.50 internes, and nearly 
the sarao^number of ; besides, Ist, The or principal, who 

has the general management or supermtendonce of everything connected 
with the e.stabhshment. 2d, The censeur des etudes ^ especially charged 
with sc(»iiig every course of lectures properly (‘ondiaded, and tliat the boys 
pay due attention to them. 3td, The ^conome, or purveyor. 4th. The 
tHitnoncr, or chaplain. Hh. Six miutres *(^etudes, or assistant-masters, 
severally attached to the six companies of boys, and the six coiTcs])ou(Ung 
(‘lasses. These never leave the pupils for one instant, except during the 
hours devoted to hearing the lectures. And, 6th, Two veteran oliicers, one 
a captain of the Artillery, the other a lieutenant of the Line ; the former 
commanding the military evolutions, and leading the battalion out, with a 
salary of 40/. (1000 francs) ; and the latter charged with the drilling, and 
minor details of military discipline, whose salary is 25/. (GOO francs), ho 
hav ing under him a serjeaut-niajor and 24 corporals, selected from among 
tlie boys. 

At all these several institutions, the masters, professors, &c , have sepa- 
rate Imildings to live in, as well as the governors, who arc not included in 
this summary ; as the education in the Naval vSehool not being merely for 
naval i)urposes, such an appointment would be highly objectionable, more 
espc’cially were he to control the conduct of the head master and school dis- 
ci])! me, as originally proposed. 

I have therefore exclusively enlarged upon the superintending department 
of the before-mentioned estaldishments, not only for the purpose of conlirm- 
ing the valuable suggestions of Lieutenant Rouse, but to direct the attention 
oi’the subscribers to the comparatively inadequate and unsati.sfactory list of 
masters lor the Naval School, as at pre.$jg|||ponstituted, where adhering to 
llie old humdrum mod(‘ of teaching. regular masters only arc 

allowed for 150 hoys, and no superintending' officer to relieve them after the 
discharge of duties, which are always attended with hard labour, and should 
l)i‘ more sea>oned witli it upon the Madras .sy.stcm than any other; if, accord- 
ing to Dr. llelfs jirinciple of teaching, the masters conceive that their duty is 
to leach, and thus the boys will (earn. Indeed, the Rev. Dr. Crombie whose 
forty years’ experience as n teacher of youth is no meau authority upon thi.s 
fiomt, observed, “ that to educate 150 boys vvitli three masters only, would 
i»o like,‘ attempting to blow out the sun with a pair of bellows.’” And 
Professor -Laurent, with whom the leanied doctor has agreed on ipiiny paints, 
and considers him entitled to idle greatest praise for the time aQ^^labour he 


*‘‘7 nia?/ mfdy say, that Cromhie never taught us anything. He nmde ns study 
good book.s, and lequired intense application, passive obedience, and strict observ'ance 
of tilt* Sabbath. He gave us the best (example of all this; “and I really am at a Io.ss 

to say on whom P dw'ell oftener with pleasurable ^thoughts, or him. His 

object appeared to me to make us Christians even mure tlian classics ; and in this he 
certainly acted to our- advancement. 1 should strongly recommend to ’ — ; to fol- 

low his advice on all subjects. Give my best and warmest regards to him, such as 
a son would give to an affectroiiaie parent, for such I shall al\va 3 S esteem him, as my 
second father, (iuitled by his jirecepts, and, above all, auhnatefl by h»s example, 1 
hoj)e tliat 1 shall never disgrace the good old gentleman, whom I admire more than 
any liiortal man lever heard of or saw. 1 have him constantly before me, and 
always aim at attaining, if not Ids genius, at least his moraii^y. 'ibis is withia my 
reach, and 1 feel that 1 come close up \o it.” * • 

U. S, JouKN. No. GO, Nov. 1833. - » 
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has devoted to this subject, and jbi* the manner in which many parts of his 
plan are drawn up. writes, — “ 1 see that the present establishment at Cam- 
])erwcll Consists of 150 boys, who are educated by three regular masters 
only : for I reckon the French merelMn accomplishment. 1 wish to irn- 
])ress on your mind, that this makes duboys for each master in the regular 
course ; that is to. say, 20 more than any strong ardent teacher under the 
sun can do justice to, or would attempt to do so, except with a view of 
deceiving the parents.” 

In rcqiiesting you, Mr. Editor, to give the same publicity to the "observa- 
tions contained in the annexed letter, as to those of the learned profeiiisor, 
whi(‘h o7ily embrace tlie “ In-school Branch,” I feel it an act of justice to 
rcc^ord, with jn-ide and gratitude, in which sentiments 1 am sure the whole 
Navy (‘-ordially unite with mc,^ the liberal offers of continued advice and 
assistaiic-o made by the RojkiI College, Portsi#outh ; all of whom, from 
(ioveruor T^oring downwards, have been enthusiastic in the cause, from the 
commeiuiemcnt of the scheme. 

To l*rofessor Laurent, the ]mhlic approbation is due for his indefatigable 
exertions, in being the first to open the way through the chaos of cx]>enscs 
in every department of the school ; thus furnishing unerring data or gi-ound- 
work for tlie whole design. 

To Mr. Schelky, drawing-master, our best thanks are due for having 
communicated the offer to produce a good system of jiractieal drawing, and 
to introduce it, should the establishment bo fixed near his residence. And, 
lastly. 

To Licutennni Rouse, whoso virtuous endeavours to advance this desirable 
object, and whose com])etenco for the task aresofidly (‘onlinned by Professor 
Ljxnront, in a let ter which accompanied his first “ Scale of Exjienses, &c.” 
that I shall take the liberty of quoting, and concluding with it. “ What I 
now transmit to you has cost mo an incredible quantity of trouble and time. 
My olyect in composing it has been to enable you to nu'et a public meeting 
on the subject, prepared w ith a knowledge of every item ; for I need not tell 
you lit)W frequently a w^ant of very little practical knowledge on a most de- 
serving subject has thrown men for ever on their backs. I am anxious 
tins should not be the case ; ||||||||^ore read my detail tlirougli, contemplate 
every item, and every item, I flHline, you will find mentioned. 

“ I have .consulted us yet but one person on this subject, my old and 
excellent friend Rouse, of the College, who, for many years, has bijen col- 
lectin|^ materials for a siinilar detail to that wdiich giv(i j un. After consult- 
ing him on every point of detail, I road to him the papers 1 send you. lb? 
.squeezed my hand, said that he approved of every tiling, and, with a t('ar in 
his eye, prayed thak GOD may prosper the undertaking. I am very proud 
and satisfied by his approbation.” 

W. H. Dickson, Commander. 

Naval Club, Oct. 9th, 1833. 

(Copy.) From Lieutenant Rouse to the Ri^ht Hon, Lord Yarborough. 

My Lord, — Encouraged by the kind way you viewed my former letter on 
the subject of the Naval School, I venture again to intrude m} self upon 
your notice, which I do from a firm conviction that your Lordship ivas, and 
1 hope remains, one of its most zealous supporters. A** long experience 
(twelve years) at this establishment, enables me to know something of the 
required narrangcments for a school such as proposed j added to whi(!h, J 
some years since had an idea of forming one u])on my own account, and 
consequently oaloulated the pounds, shillings, and pence, with a view to its 
returning me the greatest pecuniary profit. The ideas I then Ibrmcd, and 
have since reconsidered, I venture to offer for the benefit of my brotlier 
ofiicers ; and if yourJLordship should seo it in tho light 1 do, I know l' can- 
not place it in better n^nds. 
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The In-soliool, or EducatRn Branch, I jdo not attempt an opinion upon ; 
tliat I would leave to men, the nature of whose education is more fitted to 
the task. I will only otFer some hints on the Out-of-sohool branch ; and 1 
will arranj^e these hints under dilleijBnt heads, so as to endeavour at once 1.o 
show what I mean ; and if your Lordship should approve of my suggestions, 
]ierhaps you will do me the favour of sending them to tln^ (iomraitlee or 
( Council, liacked with your ]..t)rdship's opinion ; and the ‘same to any parti- 
cular port, should you not ngree to the whole. 

Superintendent, — I v ould recommend to an officer on half-pay. lie 
should have the entire control over the domestic arrangement of the esla- 
hlishment, as well as the entire charge of the (lisci])liiic out of school. IJe 
should keep the accounts, and so arrange them in the simplest way, to show 
at 011(^0 to the half-yearly Comftiittcc of Inspection the (dear slate oi‘ the 
hinds; and at the end of every year, the •final audit of them should he 
halnnccd and settled. II is salary should he 1.50/. a year. He will be fre- 
(jiuMitly spoken of again, und(;v all the dilVcrent heads. 

Matron or Ho)iseheeper.~ Should he the wdfe of the superintendent ; and 
lier duties will principally lay in looking after the servants ol the establish- 
ment, (particularly the female part,) in their dilferent hramdies. The 
rc'ason 1 w’ould prefer her being the wife of the supi'rintcndent is, that there 
\\ ill he no jarring of interests thereby, or little jealousms hetweeii the two. 
She will have one common inhu-est with the sup(a*intendont, her husband, 
and be anxious in the well-doing of the establishment for his credit as well 
asherow’ii. Her salary I w'oiild recommend at 50/. a- year. I am aware 
it may ho said, why not then at once make her husband superintendent and 
housekeeper, ftith a salary of 200/. a-year? Because, in that case, she 
luiving then no appointment, her authority w’oiilcl not bo so w'cll respected 
as if she liad ; and I shall show further mi, that it is an object todiavo as 
few pi'rsous as possible to provide with lodgings. I have heard it ha.s been 
])rop()S(;d to allows a much higher salary to the superintendent, with the title 
of go\ criior ; but when the Committee see they will this w ay have a clear 
200/. a-year, 1 think they will find the sum sullicient ; hut, should it not 
think so, 1 would suggest some siudi way as this. Upon closing his annual 
aceount, the Committee may have the pcJvwHC of awarding him a furtluir sum, 
in no case to exceed 50/., according to judgment of’ the manner with 
winch h(‘ has hushaiuh'd the funds, so to reduce the payment for each 
student below tlie original or first lix(id sum for the hoard and education of 
e.'udi ; l)iit T think llu‘ Jlr^t joint sum of 2U0/. a year sufilcicnt, particularly 
as the) ivill liavt' no servants to jiay or provide for, or coals to find, and 
caiulli's only ui tlu'ir own private apartments; because much evil w^ould 
arise IVoni liav ing pulilii* and private servants under llui same roof, clashing 
w itli each other. And the .<amo will ap]»ly to coals ; for the superintendent 
must ly.) living as near as jKissihle, where his and lh(5 housekeeper's eyes 
may best look to wbat is going on. The female servants will sleep in their 
immediate part of the biiildiivg for the same reason. 

Men-ser mills .' — One of them should hc^ superior to the others, and he 
sonuithing better paid ; and perhaps, from his additional (diarge, ho called 
butler. 1 conceive five, including this one, wwld be sufficient for 200 hoys. 
Their different duties would bo arranged as the wisdom of the superintendent 
would best judge. They should be unmarried men, and sleep in the build- 
ing. One of them should act as daily porter to the school ia rotation, except 
the senior one. 

When the boys are out of school, ‘they will naturally range abdfct, and, il‘ 
not well looked to, do mischief to themselves and others. I would therefore 
propose two persons, somewhat similar to the Serjeants we have here, who 
will assist the superintendent in this hranch. They may easily be obtained 
froua pensioned serjeants out of the late marine artillcp^, or marines, at a 
salary of from 40/. to 50/. a-year. They too must sletii) in the building, one 
at each end of the students’ sleeping-gallery. 


‘2 D 2 
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Provisions. — -^^nimend no Isontract for* j^visions. If I had «n esta- 
lilisbment of thi^ind of my own, I would %o the cheapest way to work for 
my own pmmittry .advantages. Surely then, as an honest man, as a gen- 
tleman bright up in that high school of .honour, the navy, I am bound to 
do the same for ray brother olFicers, who likve appointed me to sin*b a place 
of trust, anfl bestowed upon me their confidence. Again I say, his object 
should be, so to husband the funds, to reduce the terms of admission, and 
thereby make it available to the finances of the poorest officer who pan pos- 
sibly take advantage 6f it ; always bearing in mind, never to lose sight of the 
very grand object, that the boy are well fed and well cared for. If the super- 
intendent acts up to this principle, he will get most of his articles from wholesale 
dealers in town, however distant the school may be placed. He will ])e 
enabled to pay ready money ^ and consequently receive a considerable dis- 
count ; in short, such as is allowed 'to the trade, and thereby save much fo 
the establishment. 

Perquisites. — Let there not he the slightest to any person in the esfa- 
blishment; not even to the cook's fat or dripping, or what is termed wash ibr 
pigs. Let all be disposed of in some way, and carried to account for the 
great object, rkdtiction. Much more good would arise from such things 
even being throum away, tliau given to domestics as perquisites. 

Washing — I conceive may he done 1)} contract, at about firf. a week 
per boy ; but 1 have seen a simple .washing-machine, that would do it at 
half the sum. 

Pocket-money. — I would recommend that no boy he allowed more than 
one guinea pocket-money on first coming to the school, or upon his return 
after the vacations ; and that he be not allowed to receive mofiey between the 
vacations. Many evils arise from their being allowed more, besides making 
that poor boy unhappy, who cannot, in this respect, coi)e with his more 
ailiuent schoolfellows. 

Sleeping. — I conceive that every boy may not only have a separate bed, 
but. ^ven a separate small cabin, furnished with a small iron bedstead, to 
iMd up in the manner of a camp-stool, a chair, wash-hand stand, &c., all to 
be furnished alike with the fewest possible articles. Ours have .a bod, chair, 
w^ash-hand stand, small table, ana a small hanging hook-shelf. These 
cabins or dormitories may be al^ut six feet square, and so arranged, that 
one window may light two. Tlie centre cabin of each forty to he somewhat 
larger, and occupied by a man-servant, who will be ready at hand in case of 
sickness, fire, or other casualty. 

Much care and judgment is required in the arrangememt of 
these. Ours are so contrived, that no two boys can be together, each being 
entirely separate, though all over one common receiver. We find six com- 
partments equal to the greatest number of boys (80) that we have had. 
Urinal doles may be' put up at difleren(i places, which will be fomid, for 
many reasons, better tuan one in common for all. 

Building. — As the masters will not be required but during the hours of 
study, there can be no occasion for their living in the building. The Jess 
number of private dwellings the better ; for it is not only the first pioviding 
the house, but the frequent alterations, repairs, &c., that will be asked for ; 
and, if reliised, occasion unpleasant dissatisfaction, tending to unhinge the 
link by which all the machine* should work. It is not npeessary that the 
head-|u^ster should live there, because ho may he the chaplain. The 
sup§rai^^ent ma^ direct the head boy, or any other, to read the evening 
prayer^ mtkselfhQm^ always present ; and the chaplain come to his Sunday 
duties aB, he would go to his church. Lodging money may he allowed 
them ; but I tliltik the clearest way would be to allow a salary accordingly, 
under the one name salary. 

, Th:e§3^ead-master and superintendent should he enjoined by the Committee 
of Management, or Council, frequently to consult together upon all matters 
j66nuected with thfe proposed object, present benefit, and ultimate good, of 
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the establishment Lot the supeimtcndeAt have the entiic charge when 
till s< hwl biisiiuss IS o\ei and thus the mastei s mind be lelieved, 
and luiivc that relax ition it vill itquire aitti givmj^instruction for many 
Inuis But let him iiid the lumor nnsUrslu ( autioncd, w lien they may 
oc(asioinll> SCO an^ iiKjfiihiirv oi hreadi of moral disc iphno out of school, 
not to siy, “ Oh ^ that is the siipermtendc iit s business, and I luiM nothing 
to do A\ith it I si>, ht tlicm t iiclull) gund ignuist such hihow umness. 
"J he Commitlct or Council in giMiig them instiucUons sliould caufully 
c nloK ( tins pKc c pt, and imprc ss upon the ii minds the absolute ne e cssitj of 
hiMiig no little je ilousics hut to he most eordiall) iin mimoiis m acting h)r 
tli( s k hencht of the institution It niofliecr can be found as siipe mi- 
te ink n1 and a niastei sojointl) disposed, the eihject ^\lshcd ten ^\iU be fully 
<41 lined • 

J W Rouse, Fiist Lieutenant. 

Rojal NimI C ollego, Poitsmouth. 

Md) y th, 18 12 


Pott William. 


Mr Eon or,— The melancholy loss of life whieh has iccently occurred on 
our dingerous h xsipkn C oast will claim moie of phblic attention to the 
Asmum IIarhour piopos(d to he toimeel at Radtar, on the toast of Voik- 
shut, by Ills Majesty s gi itioiis pei mission to be calltel Port William 
Betuee a Le itli Roads and the Humber tlieic is no port oi ii\ei vihich c in 
he enteied by % esse Is it low w itci Some idei of the fatal annual rtsull 
will l)t founel in the extruls tioiii Llo}ds lists foi five yeais It may be 
sufliueiit to state, tint on one day 11 1 lesscls weie w Kicked or diivon on 
short between Se nhoiou^h and the lyne Had Poit William then been 
touiicd, the whede ol tint laigc tlect wcmlil ta&ily have found lelugt. m it 
Its aicd will he 4 J ) aeits its depth at low \v iter, 30 feet, and if evtntu 
illy adopted as a naval station, it can uctivc thirty sail ot line ol battlo 
ships ^ 

12, MdiichesteM Buddings, I have the houoni to be', Sir, 

Sept 19, 181 1 ’ YoUr obedient Strv lilt, 

* W HkDGER, See 


Graduated Rope Dull 

Mr Editor — In perusing >oui ^vumhci of the United Seniet Jouinal 
foi the pie s( nt month I tind nndei the head ed “ Revised liit iiitry Move- 
ments, tint ( ol nel 1 iid 1 leduiek Fit/elxienee maimnivcieel a hiigade by 
the aid of a thud h it1 ilion, le presented by friaduaUd 'lopett — nn < xpediont 
vihieh he Inel o)}mnalUf ind sueecssfully eiujilciycd in dulling the olficeisof 
the 1 1th Regiment without haiassing the me ii 

AIIiAv me, with all due dcfeiencei to remaik, that as fai hae k as the ’year 
1805, wlieni Adjutant of the 2d of Queens Dragoon Guards, I o^vrxnally 
adopted and practisetl the graduated lope drill with success both mounted 
and di smaiinted, undci the sane Uon of my the n e ommanding e>fliccrs Colonel 
Long, Colonel the Hon W Blaqmeie, and Mijor (now Guieial) Keainey , 
inel was subsequently permitted to practise it m the Roy il West Middlesex 
Mih+n, of which I ini now Adjutant , and since that regiment has been 
disemlKuheel, it tithe onl) means by which I am enabled to follow up the 
mihtir> march of intellect, h) applying it to the' disembodied |Wrof the 
rc giment, consisting of 34 non commissioned othcers and ciuiramSrfi^ 

I have the hoiioui to be, Su, . 

Uxbridge, Sept 22, 1833. Itouis, very lespcctfully, 

W Drew, 

Capt, & Adj Ro)al West Middlesex 
M e have leason to know tint Loid F Fit/clajcnce was whalgPISgc^* 
quaintcd with the pievious practice itfeiicd to h^ nm»C>orresuondcmtj*«ftn. 
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Comparative Rating of the Rrize-money of Mates, 

Mr, Editor, — Ca^i you tell us Mates why our junior officers — such as 
Assistant Surgeons, Second Masters, the Gunner, 15oatswain, Carpenter, 
&(?. &c. — have a larger share of prize-money awarded them than we have ? 
and again, although we rank above the Second Masters, who draw their 
warrants direct from the Admiralty, yet do we obtain our warrants from the 
Claptain of the ship only, and are liable to that which our juniors ^Second 
Masters) are not, viz.*; withdrawal of the said warrant by the Captains — 
and why? Surely these anomalies only rec^uire some sensible coinnient 
from your powerful and universally perused Journal to cause their redrest:,, 

I remain, vours, &c. 

T3. J, 


The Slave Trade. 

Mr. Editor, — Now that it has become the desire of ourifellow-coun try- 
men to extinguish the inhuman traffic of slave-dealing, and tln^ annilnlation 
of such a syst(im, in name and substance, in our colonies, it is to be liojx'd 
that the Brazilians wdll not be allowed to carry on the trade of slavery witli 
the i'astern shores of Africa, and ports to the south of the equator on 
the western coast, in diri’.ct violation of a treaty entered into with Eng- 
land in 1823, that it should cease in four years from that period. Kngland 
is at an enormous ex]ionse in keeping up a naval establishment on the 
Western coast, for the prevention of the slave trade ; which becomes 
almost nugatory, when wc consider the facility of procuring slaves on the 
Eastern shores, and at the trilling sum of one Spanish dollar per head. By 
a report, as given hy the Rev. Thomas Roberts, at a late meeting oi* the 
Missionary Society, that gentleman stated, that 264,000 had been lauded in 
Brazils fi*om Africa, betw’een 1820 and 1829. This is not all: many must 
have died on the voyage. As I heard the master of a slave-ship say, in 
trading to Mozambicpie, if he succeeded in landing half his cargo at Rio 
Janeiro, he considered hitnself fortupatc. What is to prevent the Braziliaus 
from transporting their unfortunate victims to countries wht'rc they may 
obtain a better price ? A small naval force, era])loyed on the Eastern coast 
of the Cape of Good Hope, will perform much in its prevention with the 
Brazils. This inhuman trade is carried on chiefly at Mozambique, as a 
general depot, Quilliamarie, Inhamhan, Iho, Sofala, and Delagoa, on the 
East 5 and on the Western coast, at St. Paul de Loando and Bengucla. As 
this species of trade prodtioes a large rc\’enue at the Portuguese establish- 
ments, the governors give it every encouragement and f’acilily. 

Sept. 28th, 1833. E. R. 


Use of the BayonaJt. 

Mr. Editor. — Every practical soldier must rejoice that the r(*vi\cd 
absurdity of a bayonet exercise has been rejected at bead-(juarters. ll is 
one of those visionary theories engendered by the “ reveries ’ of a twxmly 
year’s j>eace, during which, the reality of war is so kpt to be lost sight oi‘, 
and fantastic tlieorics haunt the brain of the zealous but sppculatiN e soldier, 
whicl^ single campaign would l)e sufficient to dis]>el. 

Ev'^^^^eri^nced veteran woll knows that, on service, the actual crossing 
of bayol|lteven between individuals, is a rare occurrence, and that between 
opposing Itires it is almost chimerical ; and if once in a century it does occur, 
it is then so ii^Ap^neous as never to admit, at all events, of the fi* i icing - 
match contempwod by the inventors of tlie exercise in (question, wliiidi is 
iudeed^iunly fit for a stage exhibition to amuse old ladies and childreip at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre.* 

eficct of a charge with bayonets is not so much produced by the 
weapon itself as by that superior morale and extra grain of pluck beyond 
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what your enemy possesses, which cnablci!i you to run into him; rarely, if 
ever, is this so equally poised on both sides as to render a contlict probable 
ill which a bayonet exendse could be practised. 

Maida, i!i latter times, has been quoted as an exception, but the few gal^ 
laiit soldiers of that fight remaining amongst us will tell us, that the cross- 
ing of bayonets was only instantaneous, and tiiat the enemy turned almost 
immediately. 

“ 8i foil charge quelquefois a la bayonnette, c est ^jliitot un simulacre de 
combat qu'un combat reel, puisque ordinairement Tun'dos deux partis tournc 
Je dos sans attendre Tautre.” — Consid6rations sur I’Art dc la Guerre, par 
Rogniat. 

The bayonet is, no doubt, a ter;*ific \reapon, and, when actually used, dees 
4readful execution ; but it is a fact, which ^nery soldier has observed on a 
field of battle, that most of the wounded with bayonets have received pre- 
N ious gun-shot wounds, and that it is generally only on their being over- 
taken, after they have received the latter, that the former are inlUcted. 

Jxt us not waste the intervals of peace, however long and tedious, in such 
idle exercises, but employ them in perfecting ourselves for the field iu the 
simplest and most effective manner. 

“ En retranchaiit dcs exercices, lo supcrllu, on cn apprend rnioiix ie 
ntccssaire.’* Your obedient servant, 

September 24th, 1 833. V ieille Moustache. 


Adjutants of Depots, 

Mr. Editor, — In the number of your excellent Journal for the present 
month, a short paper appears, signed “ A Real Friend to the Service,” and 
cavilling, pi'rluips with much justice, at the existence of u regulation, by which 
Adjutants of* depots can retain that appointment not longer than two >ears. 
I agree with the writer, so far as thinking the constant <3iange of oflictus in 
that capacity can only be attended with prejudice to the service. But the 
natural inference to lie drawn from the words, “ competent instructors,” is, 
in my opinion, not borne out by the description of i>ersons generally holding 
the post of Adjutant. One w^ould think, from the tenor of thi^ two lines 
prei'eding the two words above quoted, and those words also, that, during 
the whole period of the two years, your correspondent supposes the Adjutant 

learning the specific duties of that situation only, and is totally unfit to 
teach even the first rudiments of his profession. Even supposing he was a 
“ competent instructor,” he is so ignorant of his duties as an Adjutant, 
as to have no time disposable ibr the superintendence of the young 
srildior’s advancement in all the requisite duties to be performcul. Vour 
correspondent will, 1 hope, allow that in nine rases mit of ten, upon the for- 
niatioA of a depot, the officer selected to act as Adjutant is one generally 
amongst the lieutenants, of a certain steadiness and standing in the regi- 
ment, as to warrant the opiftion that, in a less peri(‘d than two years, and 
without harassing application, ho will fill tho^situution without detriment to 
tile service or his corps. The duties imposed upon depot Adjutants, of 
wliieh they are ignorant upon first appointment, are only to Ixi learnt by 
attention, and attendance daily in the orderly-room ; and if, as would be 
most desirable, ii competent successor, or spare Adjutant, could be in readi- 
ness to replace any sudden removal of either the Service companies or depot 
Adjutants, some more instructive plan shoiald be tried, whereby the dis- 
cipline of the whole regiment, in eVery sense of the word, would be ensured 
and advanced, equally at the depot (from its very state of formation) as with 
the Servi(;c companies. This, 1 conceive, will not he a&conii>lished by the 
present custom of giving but a few days’ previous notice or publicity of’ 
lh(?sc officers proposed to constitute the compliment of the reserve. I would 
humbly suggest, Mr. Editor, that, six or oiglii moiilks prior to the probable 
separation of the Serv ice and Reserve companies, tJle ofiicei* intended to be 
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selected by his Lieut.-Oolonel^s ^Adjutant, should be, as it were, a sleeping 
partner in all the mysteries and intricacies of the orderly-room ; should, in 
fact, share and practise all the duties of the reginlental Adjutant, and 
further be allowed the confidence of bis commanding officer. *^110 would, 
of necessity, before six or eight months had expired, imbibe most of the pre- 
vailing views and ^military opinions of his.Golonel and brother Adjutants ; 
from whose system, and joint exertions in every cause, the corps uphold -thgijf 
reputation ; and wjien separated from them, and under the 
haps, of an inert field-officer, whose diffidence and, probably. Confined 
knowledge of his j)rofession, thrown much of the credit and disciplinaof a 
depot upon his shoulders. He will then feel sturdy under the responsibility, 
and confident in the tuition and correction of- those, “ of whom (‘ he’) the 
Adjutant ought to have been the competent instructor.” He will then 
have time to keep a constant and steady eye u])on the advancement of ,be- 
ginners, and at the sai^j^ time watch the behaviour of the old and ill-behaved ; 
while the important duties of the orderly-room, already familiar toiiim, are 
not neglected. • ^ 

Your correspondent should, I think, have omitted his rather pointless 
comments upon the care he imagines many bestow^ upon the exercise of 
their horse ; or else have added, that when the post has been accepted, the 
occupier lias no character to lose, should he forfeit it (the situation) by inat- 
tention, foppery, or an apathy to the “inferior drudgery of drill and parade.” 

Here let me exclaim, “ What a sweeping accusation against the discri- 
mination of all officers about to form a resor\'e !” That he has some 
character to lose, no one will, I think, deny ; inasipuch as a trifling (though 
valued) portion of the military feputation a regiment or depfit boasts of, 
will, in almost every ease, be ceded by the commanding officer to his Adju- 
tant. Indopandent of that, to resign a situation, oftener obtained by merit 
than interest, must in itself, to an officer of any feeling, be an act of reluc- 
tance, and perhaps regret. Thus, one tolerably competent successor might 
always be ready, after the first year or two, to assume the duties of the post, 
and, in all probability, remo\e the very objectionable part of the present 
regulation— that of substituting, with but very little, if any notice, an 
inefficient for -an experienced and practical Adjutant. My proposition 
applies equally to depots as to Service companies. 

An interest in the Service, not a love of scribbling, has alone induced me 
to make the above, perhaps tedious, remarks ; the insertion of which in your 
instructive pages rests, of course, with your usual good judgment, and 
W'ould, I confess, Mr. Editor, gratify 

Y(/ur very obedient humble servant, 

Oct. I4th, 1833. " O. P. Q, 

• 

TO ri;aders and correspondents. 

We have received, too late for 'insertion this month, the communication of 
our zealous Indian correspondent R., which shall appear, with some neces- 
sary comments, in our next JiQ umber. R. must bo mistaken as to the par- 
ticular paper indulging in the ofiensive passages he quotes ;^the Editor of 
the Bengal Hurkaru is a gentlema# with whom we have the pleasure to be 
well acquainted, an^ who is utterly incapable of the discourteous and time- 
serving conduct erroneously imputed to him* There is, if Vc mistake not, 
an obseme tri- weekly paper of a somewhat similar designation, the coii- 
cluctorswwhicK^ay be capalile of advertising their patriotism and their 
paper byrtM'i&^s in question. 

A inquires the origin of the terms Bdi and Forage. Bat- 

man, and the Xtidian Batta, Qumro. 

“ Clip is t 0 (^ sharp and personal ; hut the matter shall be probed. 

Will Mr, Charles R^p — us witli his address, which he has omitted 
inhi|note. « 

NiB'focrous Communications ai*e postponed for want of room. 
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.NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament has been further prorogued to the 12th of December. 

Tiie Metropolis is disturbed by ^an illegal resistance to the payment 
of ike Assessed Taxes, excited by demagogaes acting upon the violent 
and fatal precedents established by the present Government and their 
partizans in carrying the Reform Bill. 

Upon a similar princijde, a refusal to pay rents has, as was expected, 
very naturally followed the successful resistance to tithes in Ireland, 
in whicli country religious animosity and the spirit of outrage never 
ran higher, as will doubtless appear vvh^n the temporary restraints of 
die Coercion Bill shall be suffered to expire. The Priesthood, in fact, 
is more than ever tlie dominant power in that island.' The Marquess 
Wellesley has succeeded Lord Anglesey in the Viceroyally. 

The Ordinary Session of the States-General of Holland was opened, 
on the 21st wit., by the King, in a simple and temperate address, cha- 
racteristic of that popular and truly pat|iolic Sovereign, and cordially 
responded to by the Dutch people. 

The King of tlie French is occupied in bridling llie Liberal Press of 
France, and in liberalizing the bridled Councils of Spain. 

Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, died on the 29th of September. By 
the will of that Sovereign, ^nd some recent juggle respecting the 
cation of the Salic law, his Infant Daughter (born in 1830) is made 
to succeed him, by the title of Isabella if., under the regency of her 
youthful mother, the Dowager Queen Clirisiina. However, Don Car- 
los, the next brother and presumptive heir according to the specific 
provisions of the fundamental law under which the House of Jlourbon 
was established on the throne of Spain, contests the ‘claim on behalf of 
himself, his children, and family in ih^ right line. Bilboa and the 
North of Spain generally hav^declared for this Prince. Thus the scourge 
of civil war, stimulated by the open interference of the French King, 
threatens once more to desolate the Spanish Peninsula. 

On the 23d of September, Donna Maria landed allLisBON, anemias 
been installed in tlie external attributes of xjval royalty. 

Marshal Bourniont and the French officers who accompanied him arc 
represented to have quitted the service ‘of Dom Miguel ; tlie place of 
the former, as Commander-in-Chief, being supplied bv General Mac- 
donnell, a British officer of talent, formerly of the Spanish service. 
Fronv the lOtli to the 12th ultimo, some active skirmishing took 
place between the hostile parties, the Pedroites living sallied from 
Lisbon and attacked the lines of Dom Miguel. »Tlie latter Prince is 
stated to have retired at all points, in the direction of Santarem ; but 
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whether compelled by the P^roites, or witli the view of talcing up a new 
j)osition for the winter, according to a preconcerted plan, does not ap- 
pear. Abrantes, a commanding post on the Tagus, of which it is tlie 
key, was the new point said to have been fixed on for the concentration 
of Dom Miguel’s forces. The progress of events in Spain will doubt- ‘ 
less materially influence the issue of the contest in the minor Kingdom. 

Since writing the foregoing we understand that dispa^*hes4iave been 
received by the Nautilus, which left Lisbon on the 20th inst., conveying 
intelligence of further operations disastrous to the arms of Dom Miguel, 
who is reported to have been himself wounded, if not killed. 

We are happy to find that Captain — or must we rather say Admirar? — 
Sai^torius has retmened to his country. Whatever diflbrence of opinion 
may prevail as to*e step taken by that Officer in exchanging the Bri- 
tish Service for that of a foreign and unrecognized Power, it cannot be 
denied that his conduct, under the very difficult circumstances peculiar 
to his position, amply sustained his previous reputation for gallantry and 
seamanship, as well as for the endowments and qualities of an accom- 
plished gentleman. Perhaps few men were better fitted by popular 
manners to temper, if possible, and successfully mould the discordant 
elements submitted rather to bis management than control ; and it is 
only surprising that, with such means, he was enabled to render im- 
portant services to the cause with which he had allied himself, even 
wlien apparently hopeless. 

# 

The charge preferred by Lord Brudenell, commanding the 15th Hus- 
sars, against Captain Wathen, of that corps, has been withdrawn, and 
Captain Wathen has been directed to return to his duty, which he does 
without a stain. Frequent and frivolous appeals to the serious ordeal 
of Courts- Martial, whether by those in command or their subordinates, 
are, on every account, to be deprecated ; and the absence of the prac- 
tice may be generally recognized in, corps of which the Commanding 
Officers, being soldiers of service, have acquired, from experience and 
sympathy, the habit of 5eZ/^command. 

An occurrence has lately taken place in the 59th regiment, at present 
quartered in Dublin, which, if we are rightly informed, savours of the 
coarse exercise of arbitrary authority more than may be co‘mpatiblc 
with the actual spirit of the service. Whi^tever may have been the ex- 
idoded practice, or assumed right, on the part of Commanding Officers, 
of prying into and controlling the private habits and relaxations t)t‘ 
subordinate officers, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that iho privacy 
of the latter is entitled to be held as sacred as tliat of any other gentlc- 
maiH and upon the same conditions, namely, the avoidance of anything 
puhlicly offensive, or positively ungenllemanlike. With this salvo, the 
officer’s barrack-room, in an extra-professional sense, is, or ought to 
be, his castle. 

While upon ^his subject, we cannot refrain from commenting on tlie 
undue growth and influence of what is now termed, in some regiments, 

“ the married interest/* as contradistinguished from lliat of the officers 
at large. With thif highest opinion of the ladies, — and truly no gentle- 
man can entertain a^ore just appreciation of the sex than ourselves, — 
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we are sensible that their interference, Agimentally, is occasionally 
carried farther than may he consistent with tlieir own delicady and 
feminine duties, the convenience of the officers in general, or tlie 
, advantage of the corps. 

It must be recollected, that Barracks are properly the abode of a male 
community, being intended for the residence of the officers and soldiers 
of regiments, in the first instance : the admission of, females is an in- 
dulgence, contingent on their own conduct and usefulness, and the due 
accommodation and recreations of the men. The wives of soldiers arc 
held strictly amenable to this understanding. Officers' ladies, who prove 
fastidious and exigeanies in barrifcks, are, with all courtesy, reminded 
that they arc inmates by sufferance, and not*of right, and that all which 
may be added to their accommodation is necessarily subtracted from that 
of the single officers who, we need not remark, submit to the sacrifice 
cn preax chevaliers, 

A recent indiscretion of some Cadets of the Military College having 
attracted notice, it is but justice to those high-spirited lads to state, tliat 
tlie inducement to the venial excess in question was disrespect, if not 
positive insult^ offered to Their Majesties by some disloyal persons 
of the neighbourhood, at tlie late Boyal visit to Sandliurst. This 
motive, unquestionably chivalrous and honourable to the Cadets, has 
been carefully kept out of sight, while the boyish affray to which it 
led lias been blazoned in the usual exaggerated .phrascjology of a time- 
serving Press. By the way, the Mornm^ Herald should have iul’onned 
itself that the Military College does not cost the country a penny, being 
sup[)orted exclusively by its own resources. 


The unexpected and welcome return of Captain Ross , and his adven- 
turous coiiijianions, with the loss only of three of their number, has, it 
i;s no exaggeration to say, diffused ^jgoy throughout the country large. 
Idle intrepid navigator, accompanied by his nephew, Cornnitinder 
Russ, having landed at Hull, where they were received with en- 
thusiasm, reached London on Saturday, the 19tli of October, and on 
the following day proceeded to Windsor, wlicre, as might have been 
expected, their reception by his Majesty was most gracious and cordial. 
Tlie adventures of Captain Ross will of course be given to the public, 
.we trust in a more popular and accessible form than his prcdecessois 
have adopted. Meantime apjiend a letter written by the gallant 
officer, comprising an outline of his eventful history down to the joyful 
i^criod of his rescue. 

On hoard the Isabella, of Hull, 
Baffin’s Bay, Sept. IS 33. 

“ Si a, — Knowing how deeply my' Lords Commissioners of the Adiniralfy 
arc interested in the advancement of nautical knowledge, and puiticii- 
enlarly in the improvement of geography, I have to acqijaint you, lor the 
information of their Lordshijis, that the expedition, tlie main object of wliiidi 
is to solve, if possible, the question of^ north-west passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by Prince Regent's inlet, and which 
sailofkfi-om England in May, 1829, notwithstanding the loss of the lorcmast 
and other untoward circumstances, which obliged the vessel to refit in Green- 
land, reacln^d the beach on which his Majesty's late ^fp Fury's stores were 
landed on the 13th of August. 
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“ We found the boats, prcA^isions, &c., in excellent condition, but no 
vestige of the wreck. After completing in fuel, and other necessaries, we 
sailed on the 14th, and on the following morning rounded Cape Garry, where 
our new discoveries commenced, and, keeping the western shore close on 
board, ran down the coast in a S.W. and W. course, in from 1 0 to 20 fa- 
thorns, until we had passed the latitude of 72® N. in longitude 72® W. ; here 
we found a considerable inlet leading to the westward, the examination of 
which occupied two days ; at this place we were first seriously obstructed by 
ice, which was now seen to extend from the south cape of the inlet, in a 
solid mass, round by S. and E. to E.N.E. Owing to this circumstance, the 
shallowuiess of the water, the rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous ^^cathel^ 
the irregularity of the coast, and the numerous inlets and rocks for which it 
is remarkable, our progress was no less dangerous than tedious, yet we suc- 
ceeded in penetrating below the latitude of 70" N., in longitude 92° W., 
where the land, after having carried us as far cast as 90°, took a decided 
westerly direction, while land at the distance of 40 miles to southward was 
seen extending east and west. At this extreme point our progress w'as 
arrested on the 1st of October by an impenetrable barrier of ice. We, how^- 
cver, found an excellent wintering port, which we named Felix Harbour. 

“ Early in January, 1830, we had the good fojrtune to establish a friendly 
intercourse with a most interesting consociation o^/nittiVes, who, being insu- 
lated by nature, had never before communicated witb strangers ; from them 
w'e gradually obtained the important information that we had already seen 
the continent of America, that about 40 miles to the S.W. there were tw^o 
great seas, one to the west, which was divided from that to the cast by a 
narrow strait or neck of land. The verification of this intelligence cithe;* 
way, on which our future operations so materially depended, devolved on 
Commander Ross, who Volunte^d this service early in April, and accom- 
panied by on^f the mates, and guided by two of the natives, proceeded to 
the spot, and found that the north land was connected to the south by two 
ridges of high land, 15 miles in breadth, hut, taking into account a chain of 
fresh-water lakes which occupied the valleys between, the dry land which 
actually sepamtes the two oceai^s is only five miles. This extraordinary 
isthmus was subsequently visited by m)self, ^wlion Commander Ross pro- 
ceeded minutely to survey the sea-co^St, to the southward of the isthmus 
leiidiu0to the westward, which he succeeded in tracing to the 99°, or to 
150 miles of Cape Turnagain of Franklin, to which point the land, after 
leading him into the 70" of N. latitude, trended directly: during the same 
journey he also surveyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or that to the 
north of the isthmus, which, by also taking a westerly direction, formed the 
termination of the western sea into a gulf. The rest of this season was 
employed in tracing the sea-coast south of the isthmus leading to the east- 
ward, which was done so ajiftp leave po doubt that it joined, as the natives 
had previously informed us, to Ockollee, an^ Ike laud forming Repulse Bay. 
It was also determined that there 'was no passage to the westward for 30 
miles to the northward of our position. 

“ This summer, like tliat of 181 8 , was beautifully fine, but extremely un- 
favourable for navigation, and our object being now to try a more northern 
latitude, we waited with anxiety for the disruption of the ice, but in vain, 
and our utmost endeavours did not succeed in retracing oiir steps more than 
four miles, and it was not until the middle of November that we succeeded 
in cutting the vessel into a place of security, which we named ‘ Sheriffs' 
Harbour.^ I may here mention that we named the newly-discovered con- 
tinent to the southward ^ Boothia,' as also the isthmus, the peninsula to 
the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy Iriend Felix Booth, Esq., 
the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the most disinterested m^pner, 
enabled me t^quip this expedition in a superior style. 

“ The last InnterVas in temperature nearly equal to the means of what 
had been experiences on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 
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lfi30 and 1831, set in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record; the 
thermometer sunk to 02® below the freezing poinV and the average of the 
year was 10° below the preceding; but not\\dthstanding the severity the 
summer, we travelled across the country to the west sea by a chain of 
lakes, 30 miles north of the isthmus, when Commander Ross succeeded in 
•surveying 50 miles more of the coast leading to theN.W., and, by tracing 
the shore to the northward of our position, it was also fully pfoved that there 
could be no passage below the 71°. 

** This autumn we succeeded in getting the vessel only fourteen miles to 
the northward, and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of 
saving the ship was at an end, and put quite beyond possibility by another 
very severe winter ; and having only provisions to last us to the 1st of June, 

1 833, dispositions were accordingly made to leave the ship in her present 
port* which (after her) was named Victory Barbour. Provisions and fUel 
being carried forward in the spring, we left; the ship on tho 29th of May, 

1 832, for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of saving our lives. Ow- 
ing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to keep either upon 
or close to the land, making the circuit of every bay, thus increasing our dis- 
tance of 200 miles by nearly one-half ; and it was not until the 1st of July 
that we reached the beach, completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 

“ A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which had been 
washed off the beach, but providentially driven on shore again, were repaired 
during this month; hut the 'unusual heav 7 appearance of tho ice afforded us 
no cheering prospect until the 1st of August, when in three boats we reached 
the ill-fated spot where tluj Fury was first driven on shore, and it was not 
until the 1st of September we reached Leopold South Island, now established 
to be tho N.E. point of America, in latitude 73° 56'» and longitude 90° W. 
From the summit of the lofty mountain on the promontoiy we could see 
Prince Regent's Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, aUd Lancaster Sound, which pre- 
sented one impenetrable mass of ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. Here wo 
remained in a state of anxiety and suspense which may be easier imagined 
than described. All our attempts to push through were vain. At length 
we were fonjcd, by want of provisions and the approacli of a very severe 
winter, to return to Fury Beach, where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain life ; there we arrived on the 7th of October, after a most fatiguing 
and laborious march, having been obliged to leave our boats at Ba^ Bliy, 
Our habitation, which consisted of a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16 
vered with canvass, was, during the month of November, enclosed, and the 
roof covered with snow from four feet to seven feet thick, which being satu- 
rated with water when the temperature was 15 degrees below zero, imme- 
diately took the consistency of ice, and thus we actually became the inhabi- 
tants of an iceberg during one of tho most severe winter! hitherto recorded ; 
our sufierings, aggravated by want of bedding, clothing, and animal food, 
need not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter, was^the only man 
who perished at this beach, hi^ three others, besides one who had lost his 
fool, were reduced to the last stage of debility, and only 13 of our number 
were able to carry provisions in seven journeys, of 62 miles each, to Batty 
Bay. 

“ We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying with us three sick 
men who were unable to walk, and in six days we reached the boats, where 
the sick daily recovered. .Although the spring was mild, it was not until 
the 15th of August that we had any cheering prospect. A gale from the 
westward having suddenly op&ied a la^ie of water along shore, in two days 
we reached our former position, and from the' mountain we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing clear water almost directly across Prince JRegent's Inlet, 
which we crossed on the 1 7th, and took shelter from a storm twelve miles to 
the eastward of Cape York. The next day, when the gale abated, we 
crossed Admiralty Inlet, and w6re detained six days ontjie co|||^ by a strong 
north-eak wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board^lnlet, and on the foL 
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lowing morning, to our inexpressible joy. we descried a sliip in the bfling 
becalmed, which proved to bd* the Isabella, of Hull, the same ship whi(;h 1 
commanded in 1 81 8. At noon we reached her, when her enterprising com- 
mander, who had in vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s Inlet, after 
giving us three cheers, received us with every demonstration of kindness 
and hospitality which humanity could dictate. I ought to mention also that ’ 
Mr. Humphreys, by landing me at Possession Bay, and subsequently on the 
west coast of Baffin's Bay, afforded me an excellent opportunity of concluding 
my survey, and of yerifying my former chart of that coast. ^ 

“ I now hafo the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their Lordships 
to the merit 'of Commander Ross, who was second in the direction fof tliis 
expedition. The labours of this officer, who had the departments of astro 
nomy, natural history, and surveying, will speak for themselves in langnag(; 
beyond the ability of my peai ; but they will bo duly appreciated by /Away 
Lordships, and the learned bodies of which be is a member, and who are 
already well acquainted with his accmircmcnts. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William Thom, of the Royal Navy, 
who was formerly with me in the Isabella, besides bis duty as third in com - 
mand, took charge of the meteorological journal, the distribution and economy 
of provisions, and to his judicious plans and suggestions must be attributed 
the uncommon degree of health which our crew enjoyed ; and as two out oi‘ 
the three who died in the four years and a half were cut off early in the 
voyage, by diseases not peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said to 
have perished. Mr. M‘Diarmid, the surgeon, who had been several voyages 
to those regions, did justice to the high recommendation I received of liim ; 
he was successful in every amputation and operation which he perfonued, aiul 
wonderfully so in his treatment of the sick ; and I have no hesitation in 
adding that he would bo an ornament to his Majesty's service. 

“ Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and myself, have, indeed, been serving 
without pay ; but, in common with the crew, have lost our all, which 1 ri'grei 
the more, because it puts it totally out of my power adequately to rcnmnorat<‘ 
my fellow- sufferers, whose case I cannot but recommend for their Lordships' 
consideration. We have, however, the consolation that the results of this 
expedition have been conclusive,, and to science highly important, and may 
be briefly comprehended in the faUo\t’ing words : — The discovery of the Culf 
of Boothia, the continent and isthmus i>f Boothia Felix, and a vast number of 
islsMst rivers, and lakes ; the undeniable establishment that the north-east 
p{)int of America extends to the 74th degree of north latitude ; valuable ob- 
servations of every kind, but particularly on the magnet ; and, to crown all, 
have had the honour of placing the illustrious name of our most gracious 
Sovereign William IV. on the true position of the magnetic pole. 

“ 1 cannot conclude this letter. Sir, without acknowledging tlic im]M)rtanl 
advantages we obtained from the valuable publications of Su* Edward Parry 
and Sir .John Franklin, and the communications kindly made to us by these 
distinguished officers before our depai'turc fpm England. But the glory ol 
this enterprise is entirely due to Him, whose divine favour has been most 
(‘specially maiiifested towards us— who guided and directed all our steps — 
who mercifully provided, ui what we deemed a calamity, IIis effectual means 
of our preservation ; and who, even after the devices and inventions of juan 
had utterly failed, crowned our humble endeavours with complete success. 

“ I have, &c., ’’ 

‘*Jqhn Ross, Captain R. N.” 

“ To Captain the lion, George Elliot^ 

“ Secreta^'y^ Admiralty T 
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NUMERICAL AND STATISTICAL VIEW OP THE ARMY. 

The British army, at this moment, is estimated at 109,139 men. 

It eonsiste of 26 rej^ments of cavalry, 

7 battalions of foot pjiianls, 

103 battalions of infantry. 

7 colonial corps. 

The distribution is as follows : — 

Rayk and file, 21,634. Great Britain. 

218,074, Ireland. 

31,700, abroad, exclusive of the East Indies. 

1 7,777, East Indies. 

Tlie followinji^ statement shows the years wlien the infantry regiments of 
the line returned from foreign service, and, consequently, the order in whicli 
the;l* may be cxpiicted to pjo abroad. * 

1827. 21st foot, St. Vincents; 5 Oth, Jamaica ; 70th, Canada; 7r)th, Canada; 

2 2d, Jamaica. 

1828. 64tli, Gibraltar. • 

1829. 30th, Madras; 47th, Bengal; 59th, Bengal; 60th, 2d battalion, 

Borbice ; GStb, Canada; 83d, Ceylon. 

1830. 28tli, Corfu ; 43d, Gibraltar; 74th, Bermuda. 

1831. 1st foot, 2d battalion, Madras; 14th, Bengal; 27th, Barhadoos ; 

52d, Ilaliftix, N. S.; 80th, Cephalonia; 81st, Bermuda; 85lh, 
Malta; 89th, Madras; 9 Oth, Corfu ; 91st, Jamaica. 

1832. 18tli, Corfu; 33d, Jamaica; 35lli, Barbadoes ; 8 2d, Mauritius. 

1833. 4 Oth, Bombay ; 46th, Madras. 

The regiments of 1827 and 1828 are now under orders for foreign servi(*o, 
viz.: 21 si to New South Wales; 50th to New South Wales; 70tli to Capo 
of Good Hope ; 7Glh to Barbadoes ; 92d to Gibraltar ; 64th to Jamaica. 

The corps which have been the longest period on foreign service are 
18 1 7, 48tli foot ; 1818, 38th foot; 1819, lllh dragoons, 13th dragoons; 
16 111 foot, 2 Oth fool, 4 5 ill foot, 54th foot; 1821,6th foot, 55th foot; 1822, 
41h dragoons, 16th lancers, 13tb foot, 41st foot, 44th foot, 49lh foot, all in 
the East Indies. 

1821, 5 1 st foot, Corfu . * 

1823, 12t]i and 23d foot, Gibraltar ; 42d, Malta; and 93d, Barbadoes. 

1824, 71st, Bermuda; 77th, Jamaica; 94th, Malta; 05tb, Corfu; 9Gth, 
Halifax, N. S. ^ 

Of llicse regiments the 77th and 93d arc ordered to return home. 

The average period for regiments remaining at home is iivt; years; and 
for abroad ten years, with the exception of the JEast Indies, where the period 
is twenty. 


.OFFICIAL return OF THE NAVAL FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN ON THE IST 
Or^CTOBER, 1833. 

Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom' of Great Britain and Ireland : -The Right Hon. Sir 
James Robert George Graham, Bart., E.R.S.; Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, Bart,, G.C.B. ; the Hon. George , Heneage Lawrence Dumlas ; Sir 
Samuel John Bi-Qpke Pechell, Bart, K.C.TT.; Henry Laboiicherc, Esq.; 
Maurice Frederick .Fitzharding Berkeley, Esq. 

FLAG OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Admiral of the Charles Edmund Nugent, Esq. 

Admirals, fioA, 10 ; white 16 ; blue 18. — Total, 44. ^ 

Vice-Admirals.— \\oi\, 16 ; white, 17; blue, 19. — Total, 52. 

Bern'- Admirals.— Red, 1 7 ; white, 20 ; blue, 27. -Total. 64. 

. Rear-Admirals retired on half-pay, 33 ; Captains on ^-ethed halfjiay, 10. 
—Total, 43. 
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Capiaim, T86 ; of whom are on the half pay list of 14^. Grf. per diem, 1 00 ; 
on the half- pay of 12«. 6d, per diem, 149 ; on the ordinary half*pay li»t, 537. 

^ — Total, 786. 

Commanders,^B77 ; of whom are owthe half-pay of 10^. per diem, 150 ; 
on the ordinary half-pa> list, 727.- Total, 877. 

Retired Commanders under his Majesty's Order in Council (1816), 100 
retired Commanders under his Majesty s Order in Council (1830), 179. 
Total, 279. 

Lieutenants. -VooY Military Knights of Windsoi, 7 ; on full pay, 235 1 ; 
on the half pay of 7s. per diem, 119; on thfe half-pay of C?. per ditni, 70(1 
—Total, 3172. 

Superannuated, 15.— For Ser\’ice. — On full pay, 187; on the 
half-pay of 7s. per diem, 100 ; on the halt-pay of 66. per diem, 200.— Total, 
487. * 

Pursers. — On full pay, 325 ; on the half-pay of 55. per diem, 100 ; on the 
half-pay of 45. per diein, 200. — 625. 

Medical Officers. — Physicians, 12; Suygeons retired, 43; Surgeons for 
service, 706; Assistant Surgeons, 313; Dispensers of Hospitals, 11 ; Hos- 
pital Mates, 3.— Total, 1088. 

Chaplains - Retired list, 95 ; Active list, 38. — Total, 63. 

The number of vessels in the British Navy amounts to 557, \i7 , fourteen 
of 120 guns each : five of 1 10 ; three ot 108 ; twehe of 84 ; ten ot 80 ; nine 
of 78 ; SIX of 76 : sixty-two of 74 ; sixt>-two of 46 : fifteen of 50 ; se\en ot 
52 ; twenty of 42; tv.cnty-two steam-ve^els ; the others carry from 4 to 30 
guns each. 

Tlie fleet cmplojs 20,000 sailors, and 9000 Ro}al Marines, composed of 
1 02 companies. 

First Division - Chatham, 26 compatiies. 

.Second Division Portsmouth, 29 companies. 

Third Division. — Plymouth, 27 companies. 

Fourth DiMSioii.— Woolwich, 17 companies. 

Rojal Marine Artillerj, 2 companies. Head-quarters, Poitsraoulh. 


GKNERAL ORDER. 

Dublin, 26th September, 1833. 

Sir Vivtaw has the greatest satisfaction in publishing to the troojis in 

lieland, the accompanying expression of the Lord Lieutenant’s approbation of then 
conduct and services, on the occasion of his Excellency’s depaituie from this 
country : — 

“ The Lord Lieutenant caimot quit these shores without reiteiating to the army of 
Ireland the high sense he euteitaiiis of its admirable and truly soldiei-hkc conduct. 

To the Lieutenant-General commanding the Forces, he needs hardly express his 
approbation and esteem — a feeling tor him won by forty }eais’ knowledge ot his 
excellent qualities as a soldier and a man. 

“ Of the zeal, the intelligence, and the assiduKy of the General Officcis and Stafl 
of the army, he cannot s[ieak m terms '^f too high praise; and he desiies that the 
ofliceis, and non-commissioned otHcers and soldiers, as well as the army now pi csent, 
as ot those corps which have served heie dm mg the government of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, will be assured that he feels he cannot too highly appreciate and applaud 
their excellent conduct. 

‘‘ Their patience, firmnets, and forbearance, (under circumstdJnces that, it may rea- 
sonably be hoped, will never again occur,) whilst they have salutaiily supported the 
administration of the laws, have, with their mild demeanour, won the approbation 
and applause of all parties. 

“ He takes leave of the army with deep regret. He would, at all times, rejoin it 
with confidence and pleasure. 

(Signed) « Anqlesxy.’* 

September 25, 1833. * 
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AftSTllACT OF PARLIAJMENTARY PROCKKDINGS CONNECTED 
\nTIJ THE ARMT AND NAVY. 

• EXTRACT I’ROM TLIK URPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OK NAVAL AND 
MILITARY INQUIRY. 

holler fvont Ltkut.-Geneiiai. Siit IT. Fane to Majoh-Genehat. Lori> 
FiTZKOY SOAILIISET. 

My Loud, ^|||^ ./row, 20/// heh. 1H:I2, 

Referutno to your Lordship’s letter of tlip 0th instnnt, desiring* mv ‘‘ iin- 
reserve«l sentiments” upon the point to which tlie last paragraph of it ]»arti(‘u]ariy 
rt*ld*es, previous to the month of May, I have to •reply, that the topics sjilimitted 
ior my consideration appear to me to be so condensed in tlic said paragraph, that f 
have no occasijju for deferring my reply beyond the present lime. 

1 <‘onceive that two questions are propounded : — 

1st- Is it “ advisable” to make a change in the present ipode of clothing the 
so’diers or the army, through the Colonels of regiments, with the view to “ a great 
saving ” to the public ? 

2d. Can smdi <;hange be made without ** detriment to the Colonel,” or “■ the 
soUlier,” or “ the general interests of liis i\Tajesty’s military service ?” 

1 shall answer the second qtiestion lirst, by saying that there is no doubt tlial a 
cliange may he made without any ‘‘ detriment to the Colonel,” (Mijiposing his 
compensation he made fully e({uivalent to what on an average of peace and war he 
receives) ; and there can be no detriment to the soldier,” if lie is equally well 
cliiLhed and equipped, and with the same regularity, as at present; and, with those 
two jiostulates, 1 am not aware of any detriment which could arise to the “ general 
interests of liis Majesty’s military service.” 

The first question is not so easily replied to, because the anawji* to it depends 
much on what is a matter of opinion ; namely, whether a reaj saving, in the long 
run, would accrue to the public, from an apparent saving at first. 

Of this I entertain great doubts, especially in the branch of the service to which 
I lielong; where articles of leather, such as saddles, bridles, collars, straps of various 
kinds, &c. S:c., form so material a part of the expense of the soldier’s equipment. 

1 quite well know, that were I or any other Ihilonel of cavalry to contract, as the 
Ooveniment would do, for such articles, we could procure them at a much less price 
than we actually pay to the tradesmen whom we find it our interest to employ ; 
and such a supply by contract would appear to be a great saving, and would look 
M’ell in an e.stimatc for a year. But 1 equally well know that such would be far 
liom economy, eventually. 

J’]\]ierlence has occasioned me decidedly to think, that a just price paid for tlie 
best article W'hich can be procured, is far better economy, wdiere the article is to last 
for many years, than to i>urch^se an inferior one at a lower prict? ; since, in smdi an 
aiticle as a saddle, for instance, perhaps the more costly one will last longer than 
two or jieidiaps three of the cheaper, iso convinced are Oolonels of cavalry ui tliis, 
thet I believe it would he found that very few contract for any of these articles, hut 
that, on tlie contrary, almost all go to Gibson or l^aurie, or the best London sad- 
d](‘i's, for tlieir supply, to whom they pay high price.s. 

There are, in my opinion, many modern instances of what is called economy, 
and Avhich serve very well to deceive the public in estimates for the passing year, 
Miiich will eventually turn out the converse of economy to the^^ country ; and I am 
inclined to think that this under discussion would prove an additional instance. 

There is another iHaterial point of view in which this fnatter must be looked at ; 
namely, the corn]>arative wea^iul tear of appointments. 

I’nder present circuin8ian*B[tli® Officers of a regiment feel an intere.st for tlieir 
(h)lonel, which leads to mtic^we of his pVoperty ; and, ho being thoroughly con- 
veisaiitwith tlie subject, his annual scrutiny of tlie Annual Inspection ITcturns 
sharpens tbeir attention. I think that the same amount of carc-*would not be ex- 
tt'uded if the articles belonged to the public, and consequently that they would not 
last iiejw* so long as they now do. 

The present system has worked well, as far as the service concerned, for many 
yeais; and I believe that no army is better clothed and fqi^‘pi»ed in every respect, 
e.xcepting in arnns, wliicli is the only article delivered to tlic cavalry by Ihe Govern- 
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ment ia kind, (water-decks excepttfJ), and which area theme of perpetual complaint 
and dissatisfaction. 

I do not know that I can add anything which would be useful on this subject. 

I trust that I may be excused if I express a hope, that should the arrangement 
under discussion he hereafter carried into execution, his Lordship (Commanding in 
Chief will bring tpthe recollection of the Secretaiy at War (when he is considering 
the compensation wliich may be due to (3olonels) how large a j)roportion of the emo- 
luments of most of us has been purchased, not only with our labour and our blood, 
but with our money aJso ; and that the Secretary at War, will keep in niind that if 
now, in our old age, the sums were repaid to^a which most of us have expended in 
the purchase of our commissions in our y^|J|Pmanyof us might purchase, with 
our own means, nearly as good an annuity as our regiments give to us. 

1 have the honour to be 

, Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

II. Fane, Lieut.. General. 


Metnormuhtm from Si u Willoughby Gordon, dated Tt/i y1p?dl, 1832. 

The clothing of the army having come under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government, it will he useful, in entering upon the discussion of the sul»ject, t(» 
explain how the army is at present supplied with clotliing; and to show also in 
wliat manner the money voted by Parliament for this purpose has been ai)propriated. 


Tln> Infimtjv lioB Vioon pelectetl, 
QH lonniiiK aio niiuH'iouH 

])ari ot the luirtv, nn»l the 
pU' bcitiK lUt? sam» in fvtMv othor 
pint of IbciPt’uliii urntv (iKom’ly. 
of theCttvulry uud liifantiy.) 


I His Majesty’s warrant for regulating the provision of 
clothing, great coats, accoutrements and appointments for 
^corps of infantry, is dated July 22, 1830, and it contains, 
amongst others, the following principal regulations 


The allowances to be paid annually to each Colonel of a corps of Infantry of the 
Line, have been fixed as follows ; — 

Serjeant . . • . X‘ 7 2 

Corporal and Drummer . • 4 19 C 

Private . • . .280 

The (jolonel is retpiired to make an assignment of these allowances to his agent 
or clothier, so that the clothier and bther regimental tradesman mjiy he duly paid ; 
and wdien the Colonel shall have made such assignment, he shall be exonerated from 
all further responsibility. 

The 1st day of January in each year is the day fixed as that on wliich the 
clothing shall become due, and on which day it is, if possible, invariably to be deli- 
vered to the men on every station. 

TJie articles of clothing to be furnished at the expense of the Colonel are as 
follows ; — 

A Cap, complete, every two years. 

A Coat 

A pair of Cl 

Short Boots 

The Colonel is held responsible that his corps is regularly and properly clothed, 
and that it is submitted to the inspection of officers specially fippointed for tluit 
purpose, at the following periods, preceding the 1st January of the year on wliich 
the clothing is to he put on the soldiers’ backs ; namely, — 

East Indies and^ast of the Cape, — Not later than January 31. 

Cape and West Coast of Africa, — Not later than May 31. 

North America, — Not later than March 

West Indies and Mediterranean, — Not IsH^lhan July 31. 

Great Britain, &c. &c.-~Not later than September 30. 

And the Inspectors are required to finish their inspection within the months 
prescribed. 

The Inspectors are required to make a special report to the Commander-ni-Chief 
of any instance in which the clothing is not ready for inspection by the first day 
of the month before sjfecified. 


)th Trowsers . ( 
Serjeants, 2 pairs 
Privates, 1 pair*’ J 
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The pattern garment having been prepared ai^ording to the King’s orders, and 
duly examined and sealed in the jjresence of the General Officers composing the 
Clothing Hoard, the Inspectors of Army Clothing make their examination and 
ins])ectioii of the (Nothing provided by the clothiers at the periods above-named^ and 
compare such clothing with the sealed pattern. 


The clothing is produced by the clothiers in bales of twenty or twenty-five coats 
each, ainlithe hales are opened more or less, and the garments selected and examined 
(at the discretion of the Inspectors) and compared witli the patterns ; so tliat, in 
effect, a very largo proj)ortion of t|i^ supply for each regiment is minutely exa- 
mined, and it not unfrc<pient1y happens that, in consequence of some inaccuracy 
and irregularity, wliether ill (piality, colour, or make, another inspection becomes 
necessary. • 

'fl’iie Inspecting Offic ers having finally satisfiei> themselves that this clothing cor- 
r(‘sponds in every respect with the sealed patterns, certify to that effect, in du])ltcato ; 
one co])y of M’liich is forwarded to the regiment, together with the sealed pattern, 
and tlie other ropy is given to the clothier, to bo produced as his voneher for the due 
supjily of good and proper clothing, before he can r^-ceive payment thereon, 


Tlie clothing is made up by the clothiers in six sizes, complete, and ready for 
wear; and, l)eNides this assoitment of .sizes, materials for live men per company 
are also sent out, that men of unusual size and shape may he personally fitted on 
the spot. 


On the arrival of the clothing at the regiment, and previously to its being deli- 
vered out to tlie men, his Majesty’s orders are, that it shall he immediately inspected 
by the (!ornin:inding Officer, and the turn next in seniority, not being under the rank 
of (laptain, and that tliese officers shall cause to he drawn out an accurate state of 
the quantity, quality, and condition thereof, and which state shall he duly entered 
in tlie regimen tul hooks, ainl a copy he tiansmitted tlirough the Adjutant -General 
to till* Hoard at General Officers who compose the Clothing Board. 

Tlie elotiiiiig, thus supplied aiid examined, is then regularly delivered out to 
the men. 


The manner of supplying the Army with clothing having been thus explained, 
and traced from its first delivery by the clothier to the period of its final issue to the 
men, the next exposition will he to show in what nuiiiner the money voted by the 
Legislature for this jiurpose has been appropriated. 


The amount of tlie allowances issued by the (hivernment for the clothing, accoii- 
treinents, and appointments of the Infantry of the Line, and which allovjjances are 
usually designated as oiF-reckonings, is, for the year IC.'II, as follows : — 

^ Serjeant • • , £7 ft 2 

Drummer . • , 4 19 C 

Private , . • • 2 (> 0 


It appears that the cost of 
year 1931, is as follows; — 

a suit of clothing for each of the above ranks, for the 


Serjeant. 

Drummer. 

Private. 

• 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ f d. 

Coat 

. 1 3 

0 

1 17 

0 

0 12 0 

Chevron • 

. 0 J 

0 



— 

browsers • 

. 0 10 

6 

0 1 

3 

0 7 3 

Hoots • • 

. 0 15 

0 

0 7 

6 

0 7 c 

Fringe and Buttons 

. 0 1 

4 

0 0 

0 

* 0 0 fi 

One year’s Cap 

. 0 5 

0 

' 0 3 

9 

0 3 y 


£2 16 

7 

£2 10 

» 

£1 11 6 

2£2 
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N.B.-It mny be nuefiii to oi,»ervo, in this,. Sucli being the amouiit of tbc suins actually 

place, that in theme mstancPB m which com|>fn- paid bv tiie Oolonel tO tllO clotbiei* under tllOSO 
nation in money m to he piud to the men with t i t 

the approbation ot the Coniiirinniier-in-chiet. in- Several heads, it lollows that the dinereiicc} lie- 
bV“"» tiveen those payments and tlie sums issued by 

nei to the soldier will b« foiuid to exceed in Government, Under those heads, remains t<» 

amount, for the year 1031, the siiiua imid hy.^, i n ^ i 

the Colonel to the clothier, and to bo us foi- be duly accouuted 101 * by the Colonel, and winch 


Serjennt 
Other ranks 


al. 

\l. laj. 


The amount of this nwnrd of (loinpensation to 
the soldier nliould sccni to denote in a h]h‘( ml 
manner the intention, on the {Mil of lim Muiesly 
iuid the Government, us to the ai.tiui1 Milne of 
the materials o| whicli the > ' 

iiig oa{fht to he com{io8cd, when iinaiiuiiiiianied 
with the (ontin^'ont ex{)onses of 
unavoidable upon its final delivery. 


sums will be found to be as hdlows : — 

Profit on each Serjeant £4 12 7 per annum. 

Ditto Drummer 2 .'{ 0 „ 

Ditto Private 0 14 (> ,, 

which, at the present establishment of each 
iidieib’ annual ehuh- corps of 43 serjeaiits, 14 drumiiiers, 30 corporals, 


amount annually to t|je sum of 80*2/. 9.y. Id. 
But from this .sum must be deducted the following heads of expense : — 


Six Service Companies in 
Canada 


Charges on Caps for two 
years . 


Four Reserve Companies in 
Ireland 


Charges on Caps for two 
years . 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£' i*. d. 

C Packing and Shipjiing 

. 20 

11 

u 


1 Freight 


. 9 

9 

0 

\ 45 4 (i 

[Insurance . 


. 15 

4 

6 

1 

f Packing 


. 17 

r; 

6 

1 One Iialf, 

< Freight 


. i:t 

15 

a 

1 being 

( Insurance . 


. 4 

11 

"J 

17 IG 9 

/Packing 


. 6 

16 



/ Freight 


. 1 

15 

G 

1 11 13 2 

[liKsuraiice . 

• 

. 3 

1 

gJ 


f Packing 
/ Freight 

• 

. 6 

2 

2 

17 


()iii‘ half, 

- being 

4 18 3 

1 Insurance . 

. 

. 0 

17 

o| 


Paid Subscription to Band, and other (hm ) 
tingencies, not less than, per annum .j 


70 0 0 


A regiment completed with new a(\'-out remen ts should, in ordinary service, ami 
with great care, keep them serviceable for ten years. 

The first cost of a complete set of accoutrements ’will 1 £]qqq q ^ 
amount to 

Packing, freight, and insurance . . . 48 0 7 


.£1057 1 1 


And of i^^iicb one-tenth must be deducted from the Coloners profit! 
annually, or . , • . . . .J 

Now, if tliese several sums, as above stated, of-— 

£. s. d. £’. s. d. 

45 4 6‘ 4 


£105 14 0 


17 IG 
11 13 


70 

105 


4 18 3 1* 

0 0 0 } £255 0 

5 14 0 J 


8 


be deducted from 802/. 9.?. 1d.^ the remainder, being G 07 £ 2s. IL/., may be stated 
as the annual profit which the Colonel .derives from his clothing of liis regiment 
upon the present establishment, and Avhich sum being added to tjie annual amount 
of his personal pay, viz , 613/. 2s. Gd., will show the actual emolument which 
he derives annually from his regiment, viz., 1220/. 5s. 5d, 

In further liloof of this statement, it may be useful to show the view which the 
Colonels of the army have themselves taken of this matter, in the returns which 
they respectively ma^e of the annual amount of their emoluments to the House of 
Commons. 

In the return printed by order of the House of Commons, dated November 12, 
1830, of all salaries, profits, pay, fees, and emoluments held by military officers be- 
tween 6th January, 1829', and 5th January, 1830, the pay and emoluments derived 
by the Colonels from their*regiments have been stated, respectively, as follows : — 
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Re>>:iinen1s, 



Amount. 

• 

Regiments, 



Amount. 

Royal, 2 Battalions 

• 


. £2825 

5G ; . 

. 



£1208 

7 . 



1158 

59 




1171 

8 • . • 

• 


. 1320 

60, 1st 

Battalion 



1831 

9 . 



1323 

61 . 




. 1221 

10 . . . 



. 1224 

63 . 


# 


1245 

12 . 



12(]« 

64 . 




. 1245 

15 . , . 



. 1272 

65 . 


, 


1241 

17 . 



1815 

68 . 

a ^ • 

, 


. 1170 

18 . . . 



. 1258 

70 . 


, 


134.3 

21 . 



1174 

72 . 

• • 

, 


. 1168 

22 . . . 



. 1281 

75 . 


, 


1135 

2.1 . 



1084 

76 . 

• • 

, 


. 1321 

^<4 . . . 

# 


. 1514 

77. • 




1249 

28 . 



1002 

1 80 . 




. 1412 

29 . , . 



. 793 

82 . 




1073 

80 



1311 

84 ‘ . 




. 1286 

82 



. 1.351 

85 . 




938 

88 . . . , 



1054 

86 . 

• ft 



. 1220 

84 . 



. 1095 

cc 




1228 

85 • . . 



1287 

an • 

• • 

, 


. 1202 

87 . . . 



. 1123 

91 . 




1241 

42 . 



1188 

92 . 

ft • 

■ 


. 1.307 

47 . . . 

• 


. 900 

96 . 


, 


1119 

fiO 



1234 

99 . 

ft ft 

• 


. 1204 

58 . . . 

• 


. 8358 j 

Rifles, 

] Battalion 



1182 




£31,145 1 





£30,500 


Accord Infy, therefore, to this last and most authentic return, as laid before the 
House of Commons, it appears, that upon an average of fifty-one I'egiments (ex- 
cluding every regiment in India) the profit which a Colonel has derived from the 
pay and clothing of his regiment, is per annum ; and if from that amount ho 

deducted his personal pay of (illl/. 2s. Od. as Colonel, it will leave the actual average 
profits, derived exclusively from the clothing of his regiment, at 594/. 17#. (id, per 
annum, - — — , 

The difference in the amount of the sums, as shown in the returns, must be attri- 
buted to the cost of accoutrements, and other incidental charges of wear and tear 
consequent upon the various services and stations on which the regiments were 
respectively emjiloyed during that year ; the establishment of each regiment being 
the same, the personal ]>uy of the Colonel the same, and the cost of clothing being 
nearly the same, in each of the corps above mentioned. 

Having now cornjdeted the purpose vhich was the object of the first part of this 
jiaper, to show in what manner the army is supplied with clothing, and how the 
money voted by Parliament for the clothing is appropriated, the following infer- 
ences m^iy be assumed as imdeniable. 

The soldier has every securi^ that can be afforded to him, under the direct 
authority of the King, for the regular supply of the best and most comfortable 

clothing. — 

This security is effected in the maintenance of the military principle, that the 
Colonel is held responsible for the proper clothing and equipment of the men under 
his command, and of which his experience must ’render him the most competent 

judge. • 

The Colonel is directly amenable to the military authority of the Commander- in- 
Chief, to whom the s«>ldier is legally instructed to look for the redress of grievance, 
and upon the due discharge of his duty will depend the favour or displeasure of the 
King, ■ — 

There is no individual between the soldier and the Compiander-in-Chief who 
could (by having an interest distinct from that of the military interest) interpose 
any#>bstacle tp the immediate and effectual redress of the soldier’s complaint : — the 
Commander-in-Chief being the final judge, he possesses also the due j»ower to carry 
into complete effect his own award, and the soldier’s protection against fraud or 
rapacity is thus placed beyond the chance of influenzal and detrimental inter- 
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The clothing of the soldier has U3en managed upon this system ever since the 
formation of the army, and has been conducted under all the various circumstances 
of the military service at home and abroad, on stations near and remote, in small 
bodies and large armies, in garrison and in the’field, with efficiency, punctuality, and 
to the complete satisfaction of the soldier and his officers. 

SECOND PART. 

Tins system, however, fike every other system since the creation of Adam*, has had, 
and now has, its opponents ; and it is said that the public would derive great ad- 
vantage if the clothing were to be supplied by contract, without any intervention 
on the part of the Colonel. It has been nowhere said that the soldier would derive 
any advantage by such a change ; and therefqre, in the examination of this ([ues- 
tion, it must be presumed, that as, no benefit is to accrue t© the military sei vants^of 
the country, of any rank from the soldier upwards, the public gain must be found 
exclusively in, some pecuniary saving, to be deducted from the present profits of the 
Colonel or the clothier. 

But if the military servant of the public is not to derive any advantage from the 
proposed change, so, on the other hand, it must in justice be in-esiimed that the 
public do not seek to profit at his personal expense ; and, therefore, that it must he 
tlie undoubted intention of whoever may be the advocate of a contrary system, that 
in whatever arrangement may be made for the supply of clothing to tlie soldier, the 
most scrupulous care should be observed in assuring to liim that wliicli is his just, and 
ought therefore to be his unalienable right, viz., clothing as good as he now has in 
all respects ; the same regularity in its delivery, and attention to its quality and 
make; the same protection against fraud, rapacity, and injustice; and the same 
supptirt of the Sovereign through his own military and responsible authorities. 

An equal regard to the jiersoiial interests of the Colonel is claimed to he as justly 
due to liim from the country which he serves, as it has been shown to he due to the 
soldier, and consequently that in whatever change it may be in contomjilatioii to 
make, the interests of the Colonel who provides the clothing, and the interests of 
the soldier who receives it, must in common equity have a just and reciprocal at- 
tention with the interests of all other classes of his Majesty^s subjects. 


It must be borne in mind, that this question is not of recent origin, but has been the 
subject of discussion since 17d3, by th«> Commissioners of Public Accounts, iu their 
9th Report ; by the Committee of Finance in i*^ their 35th Kejiort ; by the 

Commissioners of Military Inquiry iu 1808, in their Gth Report ; in all of whicli 
the subject appears to have been fully c/msidered, and that it would not he expe- 
dient ta change the mode of clothing the army as at present, through the interven- 
tion and the responsibility of the Colonel. It will he found that the opinions of the 
following authorities have been publicly expressed and recorded against such a 
change, viz. : — 

Mr. Windham, in his Letter to the Finance Committee, dated March 23, 1798. 

Sir J. Pulteney, in his Evidence before the Commissioners of Military Inquiry. 

11. R. II. the Duke of York, in his Evidence before the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Inquiry. 

Sir David Dundas, in his Evidence before the Commissioners of Military Inquiry. 

And although it is not intended, by quoting the authorities above named, to 
insist upon any uioi'e weiglit being attached to their opinions than what their reasons 
given in support of those opinions may justly he entitled to, yet it must he remem- 
Wred that the two former were Secretai ies at War, and the two latter Coniinaiiders- 
in-Chief, at the periods when their opinions were so publicly expressed, and recorded 
on their personal and official responsibility. • 

It must now be considered in what manner a due and just regard to the existing 
interests of the Colonel and soldier can be so combined with the other interests of 
the public, as to effect a reduction in the expense of supjdying clothing to the soldier ; 
for, after all, the whrde and sole object of every discussion which has taken place 
upon this subject, resolves itself exclusively into the question of a saving in this 

part of the public expenditure. « 

^ It has been shown and proved in the foregoing part of this paper, that the por- 
tion of money (882^. 9.?^ 7^^*) which the Colonel deriv''es from the sum voted for 
clothing, is so appropriatea that there is left for his personal profitonly (i07/.2«. ID/, 
per annum, and which, added to his jiersoiial pay of Gl||||||2«. (it/, per annum, gives 
him an annual income derived from his regiment of 1220/. 5?. 
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It 5s presumed, therefore, that this sum must/orm the basis of the compensation 
which, upon due considemtion, may be awarded to the Colonel in lieu of the ordi- 
nary and accustomed j>rorits which he has derived from his clothing. 

The word “ basis ” is here advisedly used, because this sum of 1220/. must not 
be taken as the whole amount to which he is fairly entitled, but as the amount to 
which he is entitled in a period of peace, and which he receives upon an average 
after a peace of sixteen years* duration ; and it will be found, dn reference to the 
evidence yf the late Mr. Windham, that this very point was adverted to, when he 
observed, “ that as the indemnification to the Colonel ougl^t to be a fair and liberal 
one, tliere would be a difficulty in adjusting the measure of com})ensation, seeing 
that the profits of the Colonels were higher in times of war than they were in 

times of peace.” 

The saving contemplated, therefore, from a proposed change, must be presumed 
to^'irise exclusively from the difference to he expected in the diminution of price to 
be paid hereafter by the public on a contract for clothing, and the price which the 
(Jolonel now pays to his clothier, as there can be no other source from which a 
saving can be made, but the following : — * 

It must be made either from the profits now received by the Colonel ; or. 

From the quality of the clothing being inferior, and consecjuently of less cost; or. 
As above stated, from the amount of money now i)aid to the clothier, and on the 
supi)osition that an equally good article can be provided by jmblic contract, and 
every incidental expense attendant iqnm its delivery to the soldier bo defrayed, at a 

less cost than at present. 

Now it is so evident as almost unnecessary to be stated, that the very same prin- 
cl])lc wliicli would actuate the public in providing these several articles for the 
•soldier, must equally govern the Colonel, it being the interest of each, if placed in 
similar circumstances, to obtain these articles at the lowest possible cost, always 
keeping in view the right of the soldier to good and comfortable clothing, and the 
observance of the King’s orders as to its quality, size, and make. 

The Colonel is not bound to employ any particular tradesman, and if any rival 
elotliier could satisfactorily show that equally good articles could be supplied at a 
less cost, the Colonel must be very regardless of liis own personal interests if he 
neglected to take advantage of such a beneficial tender for his custom. 

The practice of the Colonel in his contract, for such it is, with his clothier, mili- 
tates against the theory that the supply couVl be provided cheaper and equally good 
by the public ; and the expected diminution of price (if there should be any) under 
a pul)lic contract, and what is now paid to the clothier by the Colonel, all contin- 
gent expenses duly defrayed, can only be accounted for on the presumption that 
there wilMie less valuable consideration given by the clothier to the public in some 
shape or another ; and if not in the quality and make of the garments, it will he in 
the time and attention in the inode of delivery, and in a want of the constant rare 
which is now exacted from him on the part of the CJoloiiel in the supply of clothing, 
to the content and satisfaction of the soldier ; and therefore, if the soldier’s interests 
are to be as carefully looked after as they are now, tliis care must he made good in 
some other manner, and probably by an expensive addition to the present establish- 
ment of the Storekeeper and Ordnance Departments. 

0 

The clothier (as now appointed by the Colonel) is certain of employment during 
the punctual attention to liis annual contract, and hois thereby enabled to keep his 
operatives in work accordingly, and thus to have on hand a regular stoi‘,k of good 
materials, and not depending upon the casual state of the market ; hut if this con- 
nexion he broken, and the supply thrown open for speculation and adventure, not 
only will the clotkier be deprived of the advantage of looking beyond the year, and 
so regulating his purchases, biU the contract will thus be at the option of every in- 
dividual who may have the enterprise to tender for it ; and it must be well known 
to every public department, that on such occasions there arc not wanting numerous 
adventurers, whose means and honesty of intention being inversely as their cupi- 
dity, their ardour in the attainment of a public contract is noj; curbed by any appre- 
hension of risk in the performance of it. The delivery (d' the clothing to the 
soMier would thus become the subject of continued representation, not between the 
Colonel and Commander-in-Chief, but between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
contractor, through the medium of some one or other the great fiscal depart- 
ments of the Government, and through a responsible nfilitary officer, as at present , 
but "with a contractor responsible to no one, and eventually iu many casesii also not 
unlikely with a contractor’s assignees. 
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Under the present system, the soldier has the protection of his Colonel, a military 
officer responsible to the Commander-in-Chief ; and the Commander-iii-Chief, on his 
part, and in his support, has no less than one hundred military responsible superin- 
tendents between him and the soldier, each of whom has no less an interest at 
stake in this matter than the two most powerful excitements which j^overn human 
life, — his professional character and advancement, and his personal honour, and all 
these bearing directly upon, and having for their i)bject, under the authority of the 
King, the interests of the soldier, in securing to him that comfortable supply of 
clothing which the Legislature has provided for his use. * 


Having thus offered the foregoing observations on tiie principle of the projected 
change, it will now be proper to enter upon the details, and proceed at once to the 
computations. 

It has been stated that the sums actually pafd by the Colonel to the clothmr, for 
clothing in the present year, 1831, tire as follows : — * 

Serjeant . . . . £2 1C 7 per annum. 

Drummer . . • . . 2 IG 0 „ 

(/orporal and Private • . 1 11 C ,» 

And it should also be stated that for these sums the clothier has supplied the under- 
mentioned articles of a quality and make according to the sealed pattern, namely, 

A Cap, complete .... Biennially 
A Coat ..... 

A Pair of Cloth Trowsers 

The opponents of the present system have assumed, that if the articles were to 
be provided under a public contract, their prices would be less than are at present 
paid by the Colonel to the clothier ; but it will be seen, on reference to the public 
contracts made by the Ordnance Department for the Royal Staff (knps, and by the 
Naval Department for the Royal Marines, in 1031, that similar descriptions of 
articles have cost the public very nearly the same prices as liave been paid by the 
Colonels. 


I Fide H.M. Warr an t, 

Unnually . 






Royal Stuff' rorpB. 

Royal Marine*. 

Army. 




* 

£* S. 

d. 

X 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


,(kmt 

, 

. . 

0 18 


1 • 

, . 

1 

5 

4 

Serjeant 

1 Waistcoat 

. 

. 

0 7 

11 

[ 1 

14 8 




1 Trowsers . 

. 

, , 

0 9 

H 


. 

0 

10 

C 


^ Cap . 

• 

• 

0 3 

8 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 

9 




£ 

1 19 

•Ji 

1 

lu c 

2 

1 

7 


, Coat 



0 10 lOf 

0 4 .22 

0 6 loi 



0 

13 

G 

Private 

1 Waistcoat 

1 Trow.sers • 

• 

• 


1 2 ‘ 

0 

7 

3 


Wjap . 

• 

• 

0 ^ 

a 

0 

2 C.v’ 

0 

3 

9 




X* 

1 3 

51 

J 

3 

1 

4 

0 


If, therefore, to avoid fractions, the difference between the slims paid by the 
Colonel to his clothier, and by the Public Departments of Ordnance and Admiralty 
to their contractors, be put at 2s. less for each serjeant and drummer, and (id. less 
for each private, the annual amount for each regiment of Infantry would be, on the 
present establishment, 

' 2s. each . 


Serjeants 

Drummers 

Corporals 

Privates 


3Cl 

703J 


at Gd, each 


£5 14 0 per annum. 
18 9 6 per annum. 


£24 3 6 
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Unless this statement can be shown to be esse»tially erroneous, and the compu- 
tations wrong, it appears that the actual difference in the clothing price for 1831, 
between the present system and that of public contract, does not exceed the sum of 
24/. 3«. for a complete regiment of infantry on the present estaldishment. 

But there must be placed against this sum the whole amount of the contingen- 
cies now paid by the Colonel under the heads above quoted, namply. Package. &c., 
whicli has been shown to be 255/. 6s. Sd . ; and the greatest part of this sum is 
expended in the charges attending freight and insurance, which, under any change 
of system, must be always the same as agaiiist the public, wdiether paid by the one 
department or the other. 

But to show this point more in detail, I have annexed to this Paper a compara- 
tive Estimate between the Ordnance prices and those of army clothiers, comparing 
garment with garment as provided by qach, and froip which it is clearly proved that, 
considering the case as one of profit and loss on the part of the public, the King's 
Treasury would be no gainers by the j^pposed change of system. 

prom the foregoing examination and analysis of the present system and cost of 
the clothing of the army, the following results have been shown and proved : — 

The whole sum paid by the public for the clothing of the 6Cth Regi- £. 

ment, for the year 1831, is . . . . .218G7 2 

"Which is accounted for thus: — £. s, d. 

The Colonel’s profit .... 605 3 0 

The clothier, for his garments exclusively , 1168 9 10 

Caps . . . . . . 180 2 8 

Regimental contingencies, including charge for fitting, 

hand, kc. . . . . . 70 0 0 

Tacking 27 7 6 

Freight . . . . . • 11 4 0 

Insurance . . . . . 18 6 2 

Annual estimated expense of keeping up the supply of 

accoutrements, supposing them to last ten years . 105 14 0 

2186 7 

It must now be asked from which of the.se sums is the saving to be made ? It 
lias been shown that the clothier is paid nearly the same as the ])ublic contractor for 
the same articles of soldiers’ clothing. 

The Colonel has his accustomed profit of 605/. 

The freiglit and insurance must always be the same, be the payer whom he may ; 
and if to tlie present expense of packing be added that of stowage, superintendence, 
and delivery, the cost must be considerably more than at present. 

It should seem, tlierefore, that the contemplated change of the present system, in 
depriving the Colonel of his ancient practice of providing tlie clotliing for the sol- 
dier, while it absolves him from all personal re.sponsibiliiy and snjiei intendence, and 
tliiis throws the former upon a jnihlic department, without giving tlie soldier ilio 
advantage of the latter, would not only, in its ultimate results, be found to tail as a 
measure of jiublic economy, but would .siibject the military service to many incoii. 
veiiiencesf, and in some respects, as lias been shown, to injustice and danger. 

• Iloise Guards, April 7, 1832. ^ W. Gordon, Q. JM. G. 

Comparative Estimaik between the Ordnance Prices and those of 
Awmv Clothiers, for a Regiment of Infantry. 


£. #. d. 

Serjeant's coats, ready-money price .* . 0 17' 0 

Add 12 ^ per cent, for a credit of 16 months 0 2 2i 
Add 24 per cent, for expense of stores ne- 
cessarily prepared beforehand . . 0 0 

Add 24 per cent, for warehouses, offices, 

and clerks’ expenses . . . . 0 0 6| 

Add 24 per cent, for the difference be- 
tween a lac and grain-dyed scarlet cloth 0 0 6i 


prdnaiire 

Priresi, 

1831. 

£. s. d. 


Army 
Cloth Ids’ 

Pricps, 


ivai. 


■■£. s. d. 




110 12 0 
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£. d. 

Serjeant’s trowsers, ready-money price . .0 8 llj 

Add 124 per cent, for a credit of 16 months 0 1 
Add 24 per cent, for expense of stores ne- 
cessarily prepared beforehand . . 0 0 2^ 

Add 2^ per cent, for warehouses, offices, 

and clerks’ expenses . * • . 0 0 2^ 


Private’s coats, ready-money price . «. 0 10 OJ 

Add 12^ per cent, for a credifrof 16 months 0 13 
Add 2^ per cent, for expense of stores «e- 

cessarily prepared beforehand . .003 

Add 2^ per cent, for warehouses, offices, 

and clerks* expenses * . .003 


Private’s trowsers, ready-money price . .050 

Add 124 per cent, for a credit of 16 months 0 8 8f 
Add 24 per cent, for expenses of stores ne- 
cessarily prepared beforehand . . 0 0 If 

Add 2^ per cent, for warehouses, offices, 
and clerks’ expenses . . . 0 0 If 

Add difference in the sizes, the Jersey 
militia trowsers being much smaller 
than the regulation trowsers, and re- 
quiring one-eighth of a yard of cloth 
less • . . • • .006 


Ordnanre 

PricpR, 

1831. 

£• s, (/. 


0 10 5f 


0 11 OJ 


0 7 


Army 

Clothiers* 

Prices, 

1831. 

£, s. d. 


0 10 6 


0 12 0 


073 


No comparison can be made for Drummers’ coats, as every infantry regiment in 
the service varies. 


£12.]^ per cent, should be added to the Ordnance prices, for the difference in the 
mode of payment — one being ready money, and the other 16 months’ credit. 


Average Credit from the respective Periods of Sealing Patterns, 


STATIONS. 

Period of Provision of the 
Clothing. 

Period of the 
Issues of the Off- 
reckunings. 

Length of 
Credit. 

East Indies . . • 

North America • 

Cape of Good Hope 

West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Great Britain and Ireland 

i ■ ' ■ ' 

r From Nov. 1830 to 

1 From ditto to 

f From Jan. 1831 to 

1 From ditto to 

f From March i83l * to 
\ From ditto to 

fFrom April 1831 to 
iFrora ditto to 

April 1832 
August 1832 
April 1832 
August 1832 
April 1 832 
August 18.32 
April 1 832 
August 1832 

17 months 
21 „ 

15 „ 

l!» „ 

13 „ 

17 „ 

J2 V 

1« „ 


Second ditto 


ditto 


in August. 




Two and a half per cent, must be added to the Ordnance prices for interest on 
capital, for a stock of store materials always necessarily on hand by the clothiers, 
and must be so equally by the Ordnance Board, in readiness for the immediate sup- 
ply of clothing wjben required from time to time. 

Two and a half per cent, must be added to the Ordnance prices for expenses of 
warehouses, offices, cldrks, porters, messengers, &c. ; aU of which are at present 
borne by the clothiers efnployed by the respective Colonels j and it may be very 
much doubted whether 2^ per cent, will be adequate to the expenses of a public esta- 
blishment for such extensive transactions. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

[Where two places are mentionedt the last-named is that at which the Reserve Companies of 
the Regiments are stationed.] 


1st I.iife Guards — Knightsbridge. 

2(1 ditto — Windsor. 

Koyul Horse Guards — Regent’s Park. 
IstHragoon Guards— Brighton. 

2d ditto — Nottingham. 

3d do. — Birmingham. 

4th do. — Cahir. 

5th do. — Duliliu. 

Gth do. — Dundalk. 

7th do — Balllncollig. 

Jst Dragoons — Dorchester. * 

2d (%i. — York. 

3d do — Ipswich. 

4tii do — Bombay. 

()lh do. — Edinburgh, 
rth Hussars — Hamilton. 

8th do. —Gloucester. 

Dth Lancers — Longford, 
loth Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons- -Bengal- 
12th Lancers — Manchester. 

I.Jth Light Dragoons — Madras. 

I Ith do.— Dublin. 

15th Hussars— Dublin. 

IGih Lancers — Bengal. 

I'/th (io. — Homisiow. 

Grenadier Guards [1st butt.] — Windsor. 

Do [2(1 battalion] -Westminster. 

Jh) [.id battalionj — Tower. 

Coldstream Guards [Ist batt.] — Portman St. 

Do [2(1 battalion] — King’s Mews. 

Sc. Eusil, Guards [ist batt.] — Knightsbridge. 
Do [2d battalionj — Dublin. 

1st Foot [1st battalion] — St. Lucia; Stirling. 
Do [2d battuiion]— Glasgow. 

2d do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

3d do — Bengal; Chatham. 

4tli do — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do — Gibraltar; Nenagh. 

Gth do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Portsmouth; ord.for Ireland. 
8th do. — Jamaica ; Stockport, 
llth do. — Mauiitius; Fermoy. 

10th do.— Corfu; Devonport. 

1 Ith do. — Zante; Biecoii. 

I2ih do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth, 
i3th do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

I4th do. — Athlone. 

15th do. — Montreal ; Carlisle. 

Hitb do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

17 th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

18th do. — Manchester. 

IDih do.— Trinidad ; Tynemouth. 

, 20tli do.— Bombay ; CliatUam. [Wales. 

2 1st do. — Chatham ; ord. by Detach, to N. S. 
22d do. — Jamaica ; IMymouth, ord. toPoxtbui. 
23d do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do.— Montreal ; Liverpool ord, for Cork, 
25Ui do. — Demerara *, Berwick. 

2Gih do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do. — Ennihkilleu. 

28th do. — Limerick. 

2yth^do. — Mauritius ; JCingale. 

30th do. — Galway. 

31st do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

32(1 do. — Quebec ; Templemore. 

33d do. — Weedon. 

34th do. — New Brunswick; Drogheda, ord.for 
35th do.— Blackburn. [England. 

3Gth do. — Antigua; Nenagh. 

37ih do. — Jamaica ; Nenagh. 

H8th (i^. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

3Uth do. — Madras ; Chatham. 


40th do. — Canterbury. 

4l8t Foot — Madras ; Chtrtham. 

42d do. — Malta; Greenlaw. 

43d do. — Waterford. 

44th do.— Bengfhl ; (Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

46th do. — Canterbury. 

47th do. — Mullingar. 

48th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do. — Chatham ; ord. to New S. Wales. 

5l8t do.«-Corfu ; Portsmouth, ord. for Cork. 

.52(1 do. — Belfast. 

53d do. — Gibraltar; Hull. 

54th do. — Madras; ChaUmm. 

55th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do. — Jamaica ; Klnsale. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58th do. — Ceylon ; Buttevaut. 

59th do. — Dublin. 

COth do. [Ist battalion] — Gibraltar; Limerick. 
Do. [2(i liattalionj— Dublin. 

61st do — Ceylon ; Cork, ordered to Chatham. 
62d do. — Madras; Chatham. 

63d do. — N S. Wales, ord. to India; Chatham. 
64th do.* — Fermoy ; Mullingar. 

65th do. — Barbadoes ; Kinsale, for England. 
66thdo. — Kingston, U.C ; Plymouth. 

67th do. — Barbadoes ; Templemore. 

6Hth do. — Newry. 

69th do.—St. Vincent ; Waterford. 

70th do. — Cork ; ord. to C, of G. Hope ; Tralee, 
71st do.— -Bermuda ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Perth. 

73d do. — Malta; Jersey. 

74th do.— Dublin. 

75th do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Bristol. 

76th do. — Cork ; to rel. y3d at Barbadoes. 

77th do.+— Jamaica ; Fermoy, ord, toEugland. 
78ili do. — Ceylon ; Buttevunt. 

7dth do. — York, Upper Canada; Dundee. 

8Uth do.— Naas, 
blbt do. — Birr. 

82d do — Edinburgh. 

83d do. — Dublin. 

84th do. — Jamaica; Gosport. 

85th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

86th do. — Berbice; Portsmouth. 

87th do. — Mauiitius; Devonport. 

88th do.— Corfu ; Cork. 

89th do. — Cork. 

90th do. — Kilkenny. 

9l8t do. — Fermoy. 

92d do. — Fermoy ; Londonder.j ord.for Gibral. 
93d do.f — Barbadoes ; Aberdeen. 

94tb do. — Malta; Portsmouth, ord.tg Cork. 
95th do. — Corfu; Chatham, ord. to Dublin. 
96th do. — Halifax, N. S. ; Sheeruess. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Youghal. 

98th do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Plymouth. 
99th do. — Mauritius ; Newbridge. 

Rifle Brig. [Ist bat.]— Halifax, N.S. ; Chatham. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Corfu; Dover. 

Royal Staft Corps — Hythe. 

COLONIAL COUPS. 

Ist West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providence. 

Ceylon Rme Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps — 8ierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies— 
Newfou 11(1 land. 

Royal Malta Fencibles — Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal, ^e request that, if borrowed, 
its source may be acknowledged ] 

* To relieve 77tli at Jamaica. + 77th and 93d to return to England early in 1834. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVV. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Rkak-Apmiual ( retd .") 
llt'nry Garrett. 

Commanders. * 
F. W. Lai»id"e. 

Robert Fricker, (ret.) 

lilEUTKNAKT. 

Colliu^^woorl Dixoii. 

Master. 

Jonas Coaker. ^ 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Cavtains. 


Bernard Yeoman Andromache. 

W. F. Wise, C.B .Tluinderer. 

Commanders. 

M‘I)on>?al Nimrod. 

G. C. Skyriuj? A^tna. 

Edmund Yonge Melville. 

.1. C. Ross Victory. 

Lieutenants. 

C. E Pouys Vestal. 

H. V. Huntley Lynx. 

.1. M. C Symonds Endymion. 

11. Hill Aiutiomaelic. 

O. Tennant Do. 

Areli. Reed Do. 

T. R. Maynard yEtiia. 

J. 'r. Paulson (sup ) Spartiato. 

T. V. Anson Do. 

G. Ryng Fly. 

C. C. Nelson (Cordelia. 

M. M'Nealo Curlew. 

Ralph Hay Cndaimted. 

A. W*. JeiTiftighuni Raleigli. 

S. H. Usher Sapphire. 

E. Giey Algerine. 

W . H . "a . Morshead Malabar. * 

(LA. Elliot Madagascar. 

(L J. F. Newton Dublin, 

— Bosancpiet Pallas. 

F. H. II. Glasse Magpie, cutter. 

F. J. F. Henslow' Hos-e, rev. cutter. 

W. Ciisnin Sw'allow', do. 

W. II. \Villes (acting) Skipjack. 

J a mes Ander- on Coast G nurd. 

W. Fuller Do, 

F. Ilarii.s Do. 

W. Hewhdt Do. 

Sydney King Do. 

.1. T. Lamb Do. 

(L (b M'Le.iu Do. 

W. D. Ma:,tor» Do. 

Josb. Mills Do. 

T. Parsons Do. 

.7. V.'alker (/> ) Do. 

W. E. Ashby Do. 

C. H. Beddws A'ltna. 

Hon. K. Stewart Stag. 

R. II. Rtinbury ..Thunderer. 

W. Uosenson Do. 

C . Fitzgerald Cruiser. 

Masters. 

C. D. Bean (acting) Fairyusur. vcs. 

R. Stewart Andromache. 

G. C. Dowers FaYourito. 

Surgeons. 

James Hall Andromache. 

J. Kidd Cruizer. 

A. Raird I,. . .jEtna. 

S. Irvine, M.D ..Rritannia, 

W. Idington, M.I). (acting J . Cordelia. 

A, Sinclair * . • Si. Vincent. 


Assistant Surgeons. 

\Vm. Graham Andromache. 

J. RobertsouCa) Raven, cutter. 

S. Allen Cruizer. 

— Cross Lynx. 

W. Kent ReacI”. 

J. Mould, (sup.) Spafliatc. 

A. C. II. Threshic, M.D Thunderer. 

D. Kerr Madagascar. 

Jas. Chalmers, (sup.) Haslar Husp. 

Jas. Kittle (do.) Vutory. 

J. Peters.. Isie^. 

Pursers. ^ 

D. Bruce. Orestes. 

C. Beaumont Cruizer. 

J. Chapman (acting) Curlew. 

J. Mitchell ... .‘ Andromache. 

J. Collins Thunderer. 

— Thornton (acting) Lynx. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


PROMOTION.^;. 
Captain. 
Charles Fagan. 

'» First-Lieutenant. 

T. B. Gray. 

Second Lt>utenant. 
H. Marriott, 


ARMY. 


WAR -OFFICE. Sept. 2?. 

SdRegt of Life Guards— G. A. F Heatheote, 
Gent, to bo (’or net and Sub- Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Wowl, who ret 

4th Regt. of Drag. Guards. — J. Macartney, 
Gent, to be Cornet by pureh., vice Jones, prom, 

7th Drag. Guanls. — t’ornet W, Sandilands to 
be Lieut, by xmreh., vice Lovell, who letires ; W. 

H. Pi'ters, Gent, to be Cornet, by purch. vice 
Sandilands. 

8th Regt of Lt. Drags.— (’apt. 11. A. Haiikey, 
to be Majoi by x»nreh. \ice Perceval, who ret. 

Ibt Regt. of Foot.— J.R. Byres. Gent, to be 
Eus. by purch. vice Cruise, aiipointed fo the 49th 
foot. 

22d Foot.— Lieut. T. S. Conway, to be Adj. 
\ice Butler, w'bo resigns the Adjcy. only. 

20th Foot. — H. Edgar, Gent, to be Eus, by 
purch. vice Laidlaw', who ret. 

28th Foot.— Capt. J. Messiter to be Major, by 
purch. vice Cadell, prom. ; Lieut. G. Symons, to 
ue Capt. by purch. a ice Messiter ; Ens. C. F. 1 1. 
Smyth, to be Lieut, by purch. \ice Symons ; M. 
Baumgartner, Gent, to I o Ens. by purch..vieu 
Smyth. 

45th Foot.— Staff-Surgeon J. W’. Watson, M.D,, 
jVom h.p. Hosp. Staff, to be Surgeon, vice Brown, 
app. to the 52(1 foot. 

49th Foot. — Ens. H. Ronth, to be Lieut, by p, 
vice Halpin, prom.; Lieut, P. (’htivers, ftoni 
li.p. 81st Foot, to be I,ieut. vice J. W. 'I ottenham, 
whose appointment has not taken place ; Ens. 
R. Cruise, Crum ilie Ist F(X>t, to be Ensign, vice 
Ronth. 

62d Foot—Surgcon W. Brown, M.D., from the 
45lh Foot, to lie Surgeon, vice J. B. Gibson, who 
retires upon h.p, of the Hosp. Staff. 
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64th Foot.— G. F. Loiij?, Gent, to be Eiiaign 
by iMirch. vice Macdonald, who retires. 

6*2d Foot.— Lieut. .1. Beatty, from h.p. 60th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice E. J. (Jriiice, who exeh 

63<1 F'oot.— Ensign .1. S. Adamson, to Lieut, 
by jiiircli. vice Champ, who retires ; J, Thorpe, 
(ient. to be 15ns. by piirch. vice Adamson. 

67th Foot.— Lieut. C. Herbert, to Capt. by 
])urch. vice Kiiigsmill, who retires; Ensign sind 
Adj. R. Steele to have the rank of Lieut. ; Ens. 
N. 1). Lane mi be liieut. by ptirch. vice Herb(»rt; 
Le M. Carey. Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vice 
Lane. 

71st Foot.— Lieut. W. Denny, to Ire Capt. by 
purch. vice Coclirane, who Ensign II. E. 
Austen, to be Lieut, byjmrch.vice Denny; A. 
Leviuge. Gent, to Ire Ens by purch. vice Anshfn. 

874h Foot.-Lieut.-Colonel Lord C, Fitr.Roy. 
from h.\i. as Inspecting Field Ofliccr of Militia, 
IoIk! Lieut.-(Jolonfil, vice G.L. Goldie, who exeh. 

I7natt.aelied.— Major C. Cadell, from the 28th 
F<ki 1. to be Lieut.-(7ol. by purch. 

Stair.— Paymaster C. Grinu's, from the 13th 
Fool, to be ihiymastcr of a llccruitiiig District, 
\ic(‘ VV. 11. Phillips, who retires upon h.p. 

Miunoranda. — Licut.-Gen. F. w . Builer has 
l)cen alkmed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an imattaehed cotnnii‘’Sion. 

The n.ame of the Genth*man Cadet appointed 
to an Ensigney in tlie ()3d Foot, on tlie 2Srh of 
.‘^ept. 1833, was H.R. Seymour, and not II R. 
Simpson, a.s stated in the Gazette of the 2tUh 
instant. 


Oct. 4. 

Sill Light Drag.s.— Lieut. F. MacNamnra to 
he Capt by purch. vice Ilankey, prom.; Cornet 
H . Peel to he Lieut, bypurch. vice MacNnmara ; 
A. a. Grant, Gent, to Ik* Cornet by purch. vice 
I’eel. 

Util Light Drags.— Lieut. W. Anderson, from 
21 si Foot, to be Lieut, vice Bunhury, who e.\eh. 

1st l'\»ot Guards.— Ensign J. .Spottisvyoode, to 
1)0 Lieut, by purch. vice Lord C. vNelleslcy, 
prom in 87th Foot; II. A.R. Mibdiell, Gent, 
to he I5nsign by purch. vice Spottisvvoode. 

15th Foot.— Lieut. J. Barry to be Gapt. bv p. 
vice Hope, prom.; I'hisign .1. 11. Wingfield, to 
be Lieut, by purch vice Barry ; F. C. H. Coven- 
try, Gent, to be Ensign by iiurcli. vice wmgtield. 

■21st F(K)t.— Lieut. H W. Bnnbury. from Uth 
Light Drags, to be 1st Lieut, vice Anderson, who 
exchanges. , « 

27tli Foot.— Lieut. S. E. Goodman to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Verstumu*, who retires , Ensign 

P. Tonzel to be Lieut, by purch. vice Gowl- 
man ; J. Levies, Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vice 

^ fi'lT/' Fixit.-Ensign C. P. Costobadio to be 
Lieut bypifrch.vicel1icksou,prom.; H.Soracr- 
ket, Gent, to be Ensign by piu'ch. vice C^osto- 
badie. _ i ^ 

80th Foot— Lieut. S. Lettsom, to he Capt by 
purch. vice Haggerstone, who retires; Ensign 
C R. Raitt to Ikj Lieut, by purch. vice Iiottsom; 
W. Hawkins, tient. to be Eusigu by purch. VM-e 
lljiitt. „ , 

8‘id Foot.— Capt. J. A. Roliertson, Irom 92d 
Foot, to b(‘ Capt. vice llerv’cy, who retires. 

HTth Fool.— Maj. H, CPStreatfleldto bcLicut.- 
Col. by puich, vice Lord Chailes Fitzroy. who 
retires - Brevet Majoi Lord Charles Wellesley, 
liom Ist Foot Guards, to he Major by purch. vice 
Streat field. , ,, , , ,, . 

91st Foot-Lieut. C. B. CaldwTill, to Iw ( apt. 
by purch. vice Brevet Major .1. Rivers, who let. ; 
Ensign F. W. B. M'Leod, to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Caldwell; H. ThomhiU. Gent, to be Ens. 
by purch^vice M'Leod. 

92d Foot.— Capt. A. Gordon, from h.p. unatt. 
to bo Capt. vice Roliertson, app, to 82il root. 

2d West India Regl.-Capt. M. Henley, from 


h.p. uigitt. to 1)0 Capt. vice Tait, w hose app, has 
not taken jdace. 

Unattached.— (hipt. F. Hope, from 15lh Foot, 
to be Major by purch ; Lieut. L. S. Dickson, 
from the 51st Foot, to he Capt. by purch. 

Hospital Staff.— A. Maelean, M.D. to be Staff- 
Assist.-Surgeon, vice Knox, app to 62d Foot. 

Memorandum. — Major 4). M. Bourehier, h.p. 
Royal Artillerv, has lx)en allowed to retire from 
the service, by the sale of iin unat. commission, 
lie being about to proceed to the colonies as a 
settler. 


Salisbury Troop of Royal Wilts Yeomanry 
Oavaby. — Sir F. H H Bathurst, Barf, to he 
Capt. vice Lord Ariindell. resigned. 

2d Rtj^al Surrey Militia.— W. Hodgson, Gent, 
to be Ensign, vice Harbrixi, dec. 


Oc-r. 8. 

Memoranda. — The half-pay of the under 
mentioned officers has E'en eatieelled from Ihe 
8th instant iuclnsive, upon their receiving a 
commuted allowance for their commissions : — 
Lieuts. W, Grindlay, h. p 17tU Foot; .1. A. 
(JoojKir, h p. 7th Light Drag. ; F. 11, Kueke, li p. 
24th ditto; W'in Spuirell, h. p. 3.Rli Foot; and 
N. H. J. Wi'stby, h.p. unat.; Quailer-masti'i- .1. 
Wilkie, h. p. 21.st Fool; Lieut. H. W. Lake, 
h. p. 7th Foot; Lieut. C. .lack, h. p. 78lh Foot; 
Brevet-Major II. C. F. Ilulsemann, ('apt. h.p, 
Lst Light Inf. Batt. King's (.rerman J,egioii; 
Ens. J. Ramsay, h.p. 4tli Foot. 

The half-pay of the under-mentioned olTlecr 
haslieen e.iucjelled from ,\pril I, IH'Kl, inclusive, 
he having received a commuted allowance for his 
commission : — Sccond-Liout. M. (J. (Jliase, h, p, 
23d Foot. 

Paymaster M. Johnson, 3<l Light Drag, has 
been allowed to retire from the .service, ri'ceiving 
a commuted allowance for liis commission. 


lk)yal North Lincolnshire Militia.— (\ James, 
(»eiit. to be Lieut. 

Royal Ayrshire Militia.— A. Todd, Gent, to lx* 
Ens. vict* Neill, resigned. 

Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry.— T. S. (hinniiig- 
hara, Gent, to be Comet. 

North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. — W. 
Clark, Gent, to 1)© Lieut. 

West Somel^et Yeomanry Cavalry.— J. Ran- 
dolph, Gent, to lx* (hornet. 

1st Cornwall Yeomanry Cavalry.— J, Hos 
ken (ami not J. G. Plomcr, us inserled in 
Gazette of J7th Sept, lost,) (ieut. to he Lieut, 
vice C. W. Topham, rt'signed; J. (i. Plomer, 
(and not J, Ho^ken, as inserted in Ga/olle of 
17 th Sept, last,) Gent, to l)e Cornel. 


OoTORTttt 11. 

2d Life Guards.— Quarter-masler J. Carr, to 
be Adjut. with the rank of Cornet and Suh- 
Lieut. vice Wninwright, dee. 

4th Light Dragoons.— J. E. Lynns, Gent, to 
Ik* Comejij[)y p. vice Dalgleish, prom. 

12th Liglit J)ragoons — yerjl.-Miijor J. West- 
more, to lx* Quarter-master, vice White, dee. 

, ist Foot.— Hon. C 1). Plunkett, to E* Ensign, 
by p. vice SAges , who retires. 

iVtl) Foot.^Uout. A. lyx-kharf. to lie (uipt. by 

& vice Edwards, who retir»is; Eu.s. W. Tobin, to 
• Lieut, by p. vice Lorkhart ; J. Stovvell, Gent, 
to l)e Ens. by p. vice Tobin. , . . , 

41tli Foot.— A. CampE'll, Geut. to Iw Assist. - 
9urg. vice Doherty, di*c. , , r. 1 

52d Foot.- Lieut. C. Swan, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Lord C. J. FI Russell, prom, j Ensign H 
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Twopcny, to lie Lieut, by p. vice Swf n ; E. 
Gouih, (ioiit. lobe lius. by p. vice Twopeny. 

6.5tli Foot. — Lieut. J. P. Walab, from h. p. 6tb 
Foot, to lie I^icMVt. vice Poe, caBliiored by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial. 

84tli Foot. — Lieut. II. B. Clarke, to Iw Capt. 
without p. vice Pale, dec.; F.ns. W. 11. Kelly, 
to be Lieut, vice ClarKe; Kiis. G. Bald\^in. from 
h. p. unat. to be Ens. vice Kelly. 

07th Foot. — Major W. Gammell, from h. p. 
unat. to be Major, vice I^rd C. Wellesley, who 
exch. 

llille Brigade. — Lieut. W. Crosbii*. to In* Capt. 
hy p. vice K.imsbotlom, who retires; .Second- 
Lieut. K. W. Young, to be Fiist-Lieut. by p. 
vice Crosbie; IIou. II. E. H, Gage, to be 
.Second'Lieut. by p. vice Young. 

2d West Imlia llegt.— Capt. M. 0’Ka'’fe. ft-om 
h.p.nuat. to lx* C/ajit. vice Ilenlcy. who retires, 

IJuattaehed. — (^apt. Lord (J. .1. K. Bussell, 
from 52d Foot, to l»e Major, bv p. ; TAeut. A. C.. 
Sterling, frtmi 3d Drag. GiuardH, to be Capt. by 
purchase. 

Memorandum. — Major W. H.Bobinsou, h. p. 
unat lias lioen alloweil to r(*tirc from the service, 
by sale of an unat. commission, he being about 
to proceed to the colonies as a settler. 


North Hants Yeomanry Cavalry —Cornet W. 
Taylor, to be Lieut, vice R. Titchbourne, res ; 
Cornet W. B. Ileaiheoate, to l>e ditto, vice (3. E. 
Heathcote, res. ; (’oriiet T. Durnbleton. to lx* 
ditto, vice J. Micklethwaite, res. ; W^ J. Xxmg, 
Gent, to 1x3 Cornet, vice W. B. Ilcatlicoatc, prom. 

WHITEHALL, Got. 10, 1833, 

Staffordshire Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
Thomas Brook Bridges Stevens, Gent, to bo 
Cornet, vice .lesson, dec. 

Berks Yeomanry Cavalry.— W’oolloy Troop. — 
John Collins, Gent, to be Cornet, vice William 
Ormond, resigned. 

W'interbourne and Stapleton Troop of Yeo- 
manry Cav.iliy. — liieut. Robert James Elton, 
to be Caphvin, vice Grirme, dec. ; Cornet Thus. 
Jones, juii. to be Lieut vice Elton, prom, ; Geo. 
Cave, Gent , to bo Cornet, vice Jones, prom. 

Southern Regt. of West Riding itomanry 
(Javalry.— XIon, H. Howard, to be Cap, vice 
Fullerton, res.; Beiij, Buoraer, Gent., to be 
Lieut, vice Howard, prom. ; Win. Fox, Gent., 
vice I..ittlewood, res.; John Didslmry. Gent; 
vice Boomer, prom.; and Geo. Wilton Cham- 
bers, Gent., vice W’alker, res, to be Cornets, 


WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 18. 

3d Regt. of Drag. Guards.— Oimet J. Nugent, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Stimng, prom.; E. 
Dyson, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Nugent. 

4tb Drag Guards, — Ensign B. Wodehouse, 
from the 7(Uh Foot, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Mitchell, who retiies. 

Ist Foot.— Staff-Surg. ,1. Bell, from h p. to bo 
Surg. viec R. W. Sandford, placed upon h. p. 

9th Foot. — Paymaster R. hluntish, from h. p. 
of the 10th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice K. 
Walton, dismissed by the seuieuaj a|Aa general 
court-martial. ^ 

11th Foot. — Lieut, E. S. Farmer, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Bell, who retires ; Ensign L. A. Boyd, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice FarmetIpiY. Browne, 
Gent, to be En4gn,by p. vice Bo]^ 

S3d Foot. — Secoiu^ Lieut J. O. K. Tucker, to 
lie First-Lieut by p, vice Stanley, prom.; P. 
Gough, Gent, to be Second-Lieut. by p. vice 
Tucker. 

25th Foot.— Capt. Hon. A. J. C. Villiersjfrotn 
the Royal Regt of Horse^uards, to be Capt. by 
• vice Morris, who retires, * 


[nov. 


55th F(K)t.— Ensign W. Glover, from the 89tli 
Foot, to be Lieut by p. vice Walsh, who rtdires, 
58th Foot — (’opt. G. Varlo, from the 7(>tli 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Fenwick, who exch. ; 
Ensign E. Wormiugtoii, from h. p. of the 4th 
Foot, to bo Ensign, vice Hutchinson, prom, in 
the Royal Affiean Colonial Corps. 

()3d Foot— Lieut. A, C. Pole, to be (^apt. by 
p. vice Nellly , who retires ; Xhis. H. T. C'rompton. 
from the 991I1 Foot, without p, vice Bowles, who 
retires; Ensign IL S. T. Swyny, IJptmi the 99tli 
Foot, by p. vice Tharp, w ho rotiroh ; Ensign 11. 
J. Swyuy, by p. vici* Pole, to be Liouts. , R. I,. 
Day, Gent vice Swyny , to be Xhisign, by p. ; 
lAeut J. P. Jones, vice Pole, jironi. to be Adjul 
64th Foot. — Lieut, T. L. Butler, from the 77th 
Ibot, to be Lieut, vice (3arnier, who exch. 

76lh Foot. — Capt. T. L. Feiiwi''k, from the 
58th Foot, to be (’apt. vice Varlo, who exch*. ; 11. 
Brewster, G(*iit to be Ensign, by j>. vice Wodo 
house, .app. to the 4th Drag. Guards. 

77th Foot. — Lieut. F. Gamier, fiom the G4lJi 
Foot, to lx; Lieut, vice Butler, who excli. 

H4th Foot. — I'iiisign R. Procloi, irom h.p. of 
the 59th Fool, to lx; Xhisign, vice Purdon, prom, 
in the Roy.il African Colonial Corps. 

87th Foot. — Capt. J. Bowes, to heMajor, by 

{ >. vice Gammell, who retires ; (.'apt. J. Bagwell, 
rom h. p. of 1st Garrison Battalion, to lx* (’apt 
vice W. Hutchinson, who exch. lei*. the ilitV ; 
Lieut. M. Maxwell, to bo Capt. by p. vice 
Bowes; Second-Lieut. Ixiril Henry Beaucl(*rk, 
to he First-Lieut. by vice Maxwell, C. 11. J. 
Rich, (3ent. to be Second-Lieut, by p. vice Lonl 
Henry Buaucleik. 

89th Foot. — W. A.Devnyues, Gent to be Ens. 
by p. vice Glover, prom, in the 55ih Fixit. 

99th Foot. — To lx* Ensign by p. — II. A. Ouvry, 
Gent, vice Swyny, prom, ui the 63d Foot ; 3’ J. 
Bowles, Gent, vice Crompton, prom, in the G3d 
Fool. 

Royal African Colonial Corps.— To bo Lieuls. 
without p. — Eusifjn P. Purdon, from the 841 h 
Foot, vice Smellie, who resigns; Ensign H. 
Hutchinson, from the 6Hth hoot, viec Fearon, 
app. to the 5'!il h'oot. 

Memoranda — 'J'ho Chri'^tian names of Lieut. 
Eager, of the 31st Fcuit, an* Robert John. 

'J^he apiiointment of Hospital- Assistant T. 
Pearson, to be Assist.-Surg. in the 17th Foot, 
has not taken place. 


On. 22. 

6th Regt, of Drag. <4uarde. — Lieut. Franci- 
Brow’ne, to be Adjut, vice Hebson, w'ho resign- 
the Adjut. only. 

15th Regt. of Light Drag — Lieut. Andivw 
Jordaine W’ood, to be ("’•apt. by ji. vice Baiid. 
who retires; Cornel Charles SpiAlhig, to ]«* 
Lieut, by p. vice Wtxid; Robert Dennistowu 
Campbell, (3ent, to be ('oriict, bj p, vice Spai 
ling. 

1st Foot. — Brevet-Major Robert Mullen, to 
be Major, without p vice Wclhcrall, dec , 
Lieut. Richard Blu{>klin,tobeCa])t. vice Mullcu ; 
J'Jnsigii James William Henry Hastings, to be 
Lieut, vice Blacklin ; Gent, (bidet Fredeuck lb 
Mein, from the Royal Mil. (^ol. to be Ensign, 
vice Hastings. f» 

25th Foot.— Capt, Hon. Samuel Hay, from 
h.p, unat. to be (’apt. vice Augustus John (’hild 
ViXliers, who exch, 

35th Foot. — Hon David Stuart Erskine, to be 
Ensign, by p. vice Brockman, wlio retires. 

47tli Foot. — Ensign John Sutton, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Taylor, who retires; Thomas Honeys 
bone Atkinson, (3eut, to be Ensign, by p. vice 
Sutton. «- 

56th Foot. — Ensign Daniel Le Geyt, from h. p. 
of 96th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Blackburue 
upp. to the 85th Foot, 
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65th Foot.— Ensign James Smith, to lx‘ Lient. 
by i>. vice Palmer, who retires ; Patrick Day 
Stokes, Gent, to be Ensign, iiy p vice Smith. 

84th Foot. — Eiitign Arlhur(^»a.pe. to beDieut* 
by p. vice Kobe, prom, in tlie 87th Foot. 

'I'o be Ensigns by p.— Richard I.AJveldii$ko 
Coxf, Gent, vice Procto, who retires ; Frederick 
Douglas Euiuley, Gent, vice Coupe. 

85th Foot — Ensign John lilackbnrnu, from 
the BGtli Fool, to be Ensign, vice llamsay, app. 
Adjiit. ; liiAiign Ah>xauder Kamsuy, to be Aiyut. 
\icc I.icut. and Adjiit. M'Eadden, who r«‘signs, 
rec. a commutation. 

87tli Foot.— Li(‘ut. Frederick Holt Rohe, from 
the 84tli I''oot, to bo Caxit. by x>. vice DogwcU, 
wlio retires. 


98th F«»t,— Lieut.*Colonel John M'CaskiR* 
from h. p. of the 8'.Hh Foot, to be Lleut.'Culoiiet* 
vice Vaughan, dec. ^ 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, OoT. Si, 
Royal Rcgt. of Artillery. — Second-Licut. Wm. 
Staines Payne, tp be First -Lieut, vice Clcwe, 
dec.; Socond-Capt. Wim Saunders, to lie Capt. 
vice Muling, retired; First-Lieiit. John Alex. 
Wilson, to be Second-Capt. vice Saunders; 
Second -lileut. W{il|er Raleigh Gilbert, to Ih» 
First-Lieut. \iceW'ilson; First -Lieut, and Adjnt. 
Charles. RolMjrt Dickens, to lx* Second-G«pt. 

(’oqjs of Royal Engineers.— Secona^Jeul. 
W'm. Yolland, to bo First-Lieut. vice AleiMnder, 
retired. ^ 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


IIIRTIIS. 

At St. Jolin’s, Newfoundland, the Lady of 
I iicnt. -Colonel Oldiicld, commanding Royal En- 
giiieevs, of a daughter. 

Sept. 28, at Lincoln, the Lady of Mr. TI. B. 
11. Long, Ihirser, li.N. of aHaughtev. 

Sept. 27, at Lisburn, the Ladyof Capt. Roves, 
55th Kegt of a daughter. 

Sept. 29. near E.vider, the Lady of Lieut. E. 
K. Foley, R.N. of a son. 

At the Royal Marine Barrnck.s, Portsmouth, 
the Lady of Lieut, and Adjul. Brown, of a son. 

At Swiss Cottage, Bcmbndge, Isle of Wight, 
the Lady of .1. Kidd, Esq. Surgeon, R.N of n son. 

Sept. 30, at I'.nniskorry Lodge, county of 
W'ickloiv, the Lady of Cajit. Thomas Mouck 
Mason, H N. of a daughter. 

At Lcnnard Phu*»*, St. John's W'ood, the Lady 
of ('apt. J. liUard, of a daughter. 

In Stratton Street, Piccaililly, the L,i<ly of 
Lieut. -Colonel Sir W. Herries, K.C.H. of a son. 

At (hivau, the Ladyof Lieut. J. N. Fraser, 
27 th Uegt. of a son. 

Oct. 1, at (h)\e, the Lady of J. P, Sarjeant, 
ICsq. Purser, R.N. of a son. 

Oct. 2, at Downpatrick, Ireland, the Ladyof 
Lient. T. II. Rinuugtou, R. Eng, of a daughb'r. 

Oct. 4, the Lady of Major Hill, 96th Rcgt. of 
a son. 

At Suffolk House, Clieltenham, the Ladyof 
Licut.-t'oloiiel Allen, of Inehmuitiiie, of a son. 

Oct. 5, at Peiiiiinglun House, Lyiningl on, the 
Lady of t^apt. Temple, late 60tli llifle.s, of a dau. 

Oct. 8, at Plymouth, tlic Lady of Lieut. 
Thomas, R.N. of a son. 

Oct. 13, at the W’ilderne.sis, Ileigate, the I.ady 
of (.'apt. Thomas Marlin, R.N. of a son. 

At Bri^^iton, the Lady of Capt. Henry W'ilsoii, 
King's Ovin Dragoons, of a daughter. 

(Jet. 17 , at W\*xfovd, tile Lady of Capt. Ward, 
43d Regt. of a son and heir. 

Oct. 20, at Wool^^ich Common, the Lady of 
Lieut, J. M. Savage, Royal Horse Arlil. of a son. 


Mary Ann, only daiuflitcr of the late J, G. 
Cocks, Esq, R.N. 

Sept. 30, at Stoke Church, T.ieut. Venus, R.N. 
to Miss Robinson, of Gloucester Street, PortSca, 
Oct. 8, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Capt, 
A. W. Bishop. 7th Drag. Guards, to Eleanor, 
only child of the late Lieut. Marklaiid, of the 
33d Regt. and grand-daughtei of tin; late Sir Ed, 
Nightingale, of Kneeswortli Hall, Cambridge. 

Ensign William (Rover, 89tli Regt. tuUauuah 
Maria, fourth daughter ot the late John Shj|en 
Downes, Esq. of Prospect House, Plymouth, 

At St. James’s (■hurch, Pieeadilly. Lieut, 
Hadden, Royal Engineers, to Elizabeth, the 
(ddest {laughter of L, D. Jaquier, Esq. of Reed 
House, in the county of Kent. 

At Portsmouth, (Minrles Stark, Esq. M.ithe- 
matical Instructor in Naval (junuery, ll.M.S. 
Excellent, to Maria Clark, daughter of Com- 
mander Felix Frankling, R.N, 

Oct. 10, by special liiMUise, I Jeut. -General the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, Bart., 
(fommaialer of the Forces in Ireland, to Letitiu, 
thinl daughter of the hiU* Rev. James Agnow 
WebsU'r, and niece to Sir Henry BnQoke, Bart, 
of (folebiooke, county of Fermamigh. 

Oct. 14, at Lnmesley Cliajiel, iu the county of 
Durham, ^apt. Yorko, R.N. and M.P. for Cam ^ 
bridgeshire, to the lion. Susan Litldell. 

At Kirkaldy, Josh. Cook, Esq. Surgeon, R.N 
to Jean, daughter of J. M'Donald, Bsq. Ptftth. 

Oet. 17 . at S{)utluveald, ('apt. Pulteuey, 12th 
Lancers, eldest son of John Ihiltency, E$q. o, 
Noitherwood, Hants, to Emily, third daughter 
of (J. Tower, Esq. M.P. of Weald Hall, in tlio 
county of Essex. 

Oct. 19, Capt, Francis Kingler Tliomson, R,E. 
to Selina Ilariiett Cotton, widow oj' thejiate O. 
H. Macartuay, Fisq.and niece of Wm. Auguatui 
Brooke, E.^(i, Chief Tustiee of Benares, 

Oct. 23, at Stoke church, near ( tuildford, 1 dent. 
Wm. Preston, ll.N. wcond sim of Admiral Pres- 
ton, to Hamilla Mary, youngest daughter of 
J, Mangles, Esq. M.P., of Woodbridge. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Sydney, New' South Wales, Lieutiniant 
Espinasse, 4th, or King's Own, to Julia, daughter 
of the late William St^hens, Esq. 

In Athlone, Capt. Jhmos Caulfeild, R.N. to 
Emilia Olivia, daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. 
French, of Clooui^n, county Roscommon. * 
Sept. 24, at Aldcrley, Lieut Marcus Theodore 
Hare, R.N. to Lucy Ann, second ilaughter of 
Sir John T. Stanley, of Aiderley Path, Bart, 

At Oldswinford, Capt. T. Battersbee, Buyul 
Engineers, to Eliza, daughter of J. Pidoock» 
Esq. Bf the Platts, county Staftbrd. ^ 

At Dublin, Commander G. Ingram, R.^. to " 
Catharine, widow of the late A.Wajnring,Eiq, of 
Shiuton, county Kilkenny. 

At Brighton, Lieut, Patrick Inglis« RLtN, to 


DEATHS. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL, 

Junei 7> Erskine, h. p 99th Foot. 

MAjon. 

• Sir T. Ormsby, Bart h. p. unat. 

# ' CAPTAINS. 

, 10, Andora, h. p. Sidlien Raijt. * . 
24, Mc^ckt 39th Foot3iMi^^||prei 

Champion, 65tli Pdo^» BcUary, 

Maiu^. 

* ,ltf«y T, Armstrong, h. p. 88th \ 

^ July 17 , Dale, 84th Foot, Laturku, Joisaica. 

' Sept 16, 0’FWlierty,lat#eth Hoyi^ Yet Batt, 
Bruges, 
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MrtTTrNANTR. ** 

March 30. Wake, 55tli ndhii v, Madras. 
April 10, Uiu han. Adj. Foot, Vallatoorc, 
Madras. 

Apiil ir>, Kosh, 48 til Fo«)t, Foonaniallc(‘, 
Madras. 

July 15, Tliomns, Nt Foot, Dominica. 

July 20, Cufle, h. p. 71 h Draij tluards. 

Aug. 1‘), TVIpaghcr, h. p. 103d Foot, Ncliagh. 

ST'!«.10KUTKVANT. 

Sept. 7» Johuson, h. p. R >yul Sappers and 
Miners, 

) reMMlSSATlT AT DKPAIITMKNT. 

July 19, As-.i*.L-(\)mmissarV'(ii*n. Win. TIariis, 
^ p. ^ 

Mf.OlCAT. UKV MlTMl.NT. 

Assist.-Surg. 'I'oriie, 1st Foot < 

Aug. iiS, Smg .Tohn-tone, h p .5th Foot. 

At the I’npe of tlood Hope, l/ieut.-C’olonel F'. 
V angl i an , 98 1 h U e gt . 

At, J >ominic.«, MuioiAA^^ctull, 1st llatt. Royal 
llegt, oo'uiuaiKHiii? the ijKps in that island. 
AtTrinldjul, I/enit. Harding, I'dth r<‘gimeut. 
Sept. 23, op 1)0. ud the Mamie SocielvV ship, 
of i|^^i>lexy, Mr,-J. Iluyers, Mastei, H N. ageil 
60, in his i7th } ear as superintendent of that 
ship. 

In Duhlin, (\ipt. Moighan, h. ]i. 32d Uegt. 
.Sej)t. 24, at Fmeham, H.iiits, t’ominander J. 
Eastwood, 1{ N. ** 

At Twii'kenluun. Comtnauder T. Sleplunisou, 

R.n. ‘ 

Sejit. 27. at Fast Ilsl<‘v, lleikshire, aged 5/. 
Lieut. Hilaries Hcuusted, U.N. tlu* Governor of 
Travers’ Colleg.*, \l indsov. 


Oet. 1, at the York llon^e, Bath, M'illiam 
Henry Tonge, Fs(|. Lite a Lieut, in the 17t!i 
Jjaneers, and mui of William Non is Tonge. 
Esq of Alveston, in the count v of Gloneeder. 

(tet. 2, in Percy Street, Conmiaiuler Newton, 

B.N. 

t)ct. 3, at 5Vood Hall, aged .58. Arthur 
Mqisler, C'olonel of the East Yoik Militia, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
lor the same Riding 

In Loudon, Homiaodoro Vmceift New Ion, 
(1814.d 

At Plymouth, Major Philip Yen Goatlende. 
late Deputy' Barrack Mns1er-(I('n(*nil in (’anadii. 

Oct. 13, at his hmise in Baggot Stioct, Duhlin, 
Lieut. -General J. Crokei. 

At Taunton, ageil 78, Joseiih M'hithey, Es(|. 
54 years a Mastei in llie Navy, and nrui\ ye/’is 
Supeiintendent of the works of Ply mouth 
Breakwater. 

Oct. 14, in Duhlin, t'apt. Matthew' Hemmlngs, 
foimeily Banack-Master of Limeiiek, ami a 
burgess of that city. 

At Yonghal, suddenly, (hipt. Henry Evjins, 
Oth Rogt, eldest son of tlu* late Major Genei.il 
Evjins. 

Oct. Ifi. in .'sali..l'»nvy Street. St i.'ind, idajoi- 
tleiieial WilH.ini Rinks, figeil 7L fiom Royal 
Mauues. 

In Dublin, (Joinmantlcr Goddard Bltniner- 
hasset. U.N (ISOS') 

At Glenties, Donegal, Hapt. .S. Folvil. R.N. 

( 180 J ) 

M sea, on board the Imlustry, tmnspoit, on 
the passage fiom liisbon, (.’iiiit, (Uements, Roy.il 
Maiiiies. 
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TACTICS. NO. III. 

GENERAL REOAPn'ULATIQN. 

I have been fanglit this piece of wisdom, that generality brin^ nothing to go0il 
issue, but that, before any matter can be fully finished, it must be brought to l>airti* 
culars.” — K ing J.v|»a8 I. . ' * 

Grefc^e occupied itself in time of peace with war as a science. The 
use of arms, just theories of formation^' and of iiiAarehes, tlie princiidea 
according to wliicli they were to be applied, together with tlie mode of 
conducting war and providing against its various casmiUles, belonged 
to those branches of knowledge every good citizen was expected to 
he !jc(juaintcd with, and whicli were taught accordingly by regular mas^ters. 
Home was not so enlightened in this respect. The Roman citizen 
learnt, indeed, to throw the dart, to use the sword, to raise works; to , 
])crfonn long marches, and to carry heavy burthens thus trained, 
took the field, individually, a better soldier than th^^ reck ; but the 
liigher branches of the science were entirely overlooketl ; the Republic 
blindly entrusted the cqmmand of its armies to whatever talents or 
experience those might possess on whom such high offices devolved. 
Thus, a Sempronius, a Varro, a Mummius and others, all illiterate and 
barbarous as the senate that appointed them ; — an mexperienced Lu- 
cullus, a Caosar, who himself acknowledged that he had never done any- 
thing, — were sent forth at the head of the legions, in the good liope 
lljat, if they wanted theory, the chances of war would, nevertheless, 
present them with opportunities for employing to advantage the well- 
trained soldier^ placed at their disposal. During a long succession of 
martial ages, and under a government conatJintly at war, many of the 
leaders so selected naturally proved themselves men of the liighest 
talents ; a fiir greater number owed their success to the gallantry of the 
soldiers and to the admirable system of* organization and discipline tliat 
jiervaded the Roman armies. Such men purchased, with the blood of 
their subordinates, the spoils, triumphs, and renown, justly due to -high 
military genius alone. Yet neither the bravery nor the skill of the 
legionaries, which were never surpassed in the ancient world, •sayed the 
Republic from mourning the loss of entire armies, sacrificed by the pre- 
sum jition of a Flaminius and the folly of a Crassus. 

During the dark ages there was no science to learn ; and, from the 
first revival of the art, down to our own time, the idea lias pretty gene- 
• rally prevailed tliat a knowledge of war could only be acquired in war. 
Those wlio had served flattered themselves, therefore, that they were 
already masters of the subject ; whilst those who had not been in the 
field consoled themselves with the belief that they also Would acquire an 
equal degree of knowledge whenever chance should fiUmish them with 
the requisite exjiedence. It never occurred to such metl that the mili- 
tary knowledge ^acquired in the field alone must be purchased at the 
expense of “ human bones, am) can, at the best, be^ only imperfect. 
War is a time of action, and for thb application, far more than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge ; and thpse who do their duty towards their 
country and their profession must bring with them into the field as much 
science and as much of the habit and power of thought as can be 
gatliercd from the experience of those who Lave gope before them. It 
U. S. JouuN. No. 61, Dec. 1833. 2 p 
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is not in the lists that the champion must be trained and instructed;* he 
must bring* science with him fo the combat, and then practice and expe- 
rience will improve his skill, and confidence will nerve his arm. 

But in 6ur time and country these views have not prevailed. We 
have profited riMthi^r by the theory of the Greeks nor tlie practical abi- 
lity bf the Romans ; we have not been warned by the disasters which 
the weak points oftheir different formations drew down upon tliose ancient 
nations, nor by the losses occasionally sustained by our own ^nd other 
tactical armies, wh^n contending against adversaries who, from accident, 
skilful leading, or from some peculiar mode of warfare, happened to 
strike at one of the ma^pr weak points ofHhe Prussian system of tactics. 
1 purposely say the Prussian system, dn order that we may not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by the new names applied to old practices,' for 
we are still, after the lapse of a century, and at the expiration of a war 
carried on forj^e-and- twenty years with unparalleled fierceness in 
every quarter ^fn\e globe, following the system originally introduced 
into the Prussian army by the Prince of Anhalt- Dessau, and subse- 
quently improved by Frederick II. Either the science of tactics already 
attained absolute perfection under that celebrated monarch, or the great 
masters of the age of intellect have not been great enough to advance 
it a single step. And it indeed no easy matter to perfect or advance 
a system founded upon charcoal and saltpetre. Epaminondas himself, 
were he to rise from the dead, would be amazed to see the soldiers of 
his wedge, or embolon, struck mangled to the ground by the fire of 
batteries placed upon distant heights. Human intrepidity must rist‘ 
above its usual level to remain calm and collected under a storm of these 
artificial thunderbolts, morb destructive than tliose of nature itself. 

Iri the first and second part of this Essay I endeavoured to point out 
the insufficiency of modern tactics, particularly as contrasted with the 
cmalities of British soldiers, as well as the utter helplessness in which 
this modern arming and training must necessarily leave the iiifantrv, 
when encountered, on level ground, by bold and resokiUj horsemen. 
Opinions so much at variance with the military maxims of the dav 
Could not be expected to pass altogether Unchallenged ; and these 
Essays have,^ in consequence, been honoured with some attention, as 
,well as criticism, both in our own and in foreign countries. I'lie argu- 
ments in support of the present system, formerly published in this Jour- 
nal, were replied to at we time ; and I now deem it right, before pro- 
ceeding to tne ^tnore important subject of strategy, briefly to go over 
the objections more .generally urged against tlie views taken in these* 
papers. I slidl. select, for this purpose, the article on tactics tliat ap- 
peared in thd Caledonian Mercury of the 19th of July, 1832, as it 
embraces not only all that other writers have advanced against me, but 
. ^ISo gives-^l^hat is so very rare in modern controversy— a clear analysis 
of the opii^ionfl under review. I ascribe the critique^to the acute anti 
learned author of the admirable articles Army’' and “Battle’ in ibe 
se\^euth edition of the Encyclopaedm. / 

^ It wot^ld now be be useless to oihlt the name of the present writer 
as it #0ukl pp p in^fert the flattering terms in whieh it is introduced 
by the revieSrdtj for person of the author can go for nothing in this 
controversy; afif all, delation from tlie matter under discussion to the 
pretensions of an indiyijJttal may be safely looked upon as unwilling 
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confessions of defeat. The opinions contained in these papers must 
stand or fall by the facts and arguments brought forward in their sup- 
port : if the facts are correctly stated, and^f the inferences to which 
they lead are logically drawn, then will the humble rank and unknown 
name of the writer detract as little from their value as higher rank and 
greater pretensions could add to’ the weight of opinions founded upon 
erroneous premises or discordant conclusions. Though logic is banished 
from political controversy, we must retain its use in all military discus- 
sions,— for we shall never, by a false system of reasoning, arrive at a 
just system of tactics. ^ 

I now proceed to give the reviewer’s statemdMt, on which I shall have 
to^ offer a few remarks of my gwn, and shall conclude the subject with 
some additional observations in support of the arguments already 
brought forward. 

“ Major Mitchell, formerly of the Marquis of AnglesiPs Staff*, and an 
officer, &c. &c., has published in the United Service Journal two Essays 
on Tactics ; one of which has for its object to sliow, that the general system 
of tactics at present acted upon is defective in various essential points, and 
particularly in the non-developement of the energies of men in close combat, 
and the tendency (1) to trust to strategical combinations and manoeuvres, 
rather than to put the issue to the speedy and decisive arhitrement of battle 
sword in hand ; whilst the purport of the other is to prove, both from prin- 
ciples and facts, that cavalry, when properly led, are capable of overthrowing 
infantry in any formation. With regard to the first of these treatises, we 
have only to say, tha^e agree entirely in Major Mitchell’s views, in as far 
as these are merely JWl practical nature, and that we consider his exposi- 
tion of the defects of the present tactical system as deserving of deep and ear- 
nest meditation. ’No attention whatever, or at least next to none, is paid to 
the training of the soldier in his capacity of an individual ; no effort is made 
to develope his fighting qualities, to teach him to depend on his own ener- 
gies, or to familiarize him with the idea of that species uf combat which, in 
the c.ase of men naturally brave, robust, Vigorous, and persevering, is sure to 
prove decisive. He is armed with a clumsy and not very manageable 
weaj)on, adapted chieliy to distant fighting ; he is taught to depend not on 
himself, but on the mass of which he constitutes a unit ; the object of the 
discipline to which he is subjected is to convert him into a sort of living 
Machine, capable of moving or acting only as he is impelled ; there is no- 
thing to excite his enthusiasm, nor to produce that nigh and chivalrous 
daring, under the influence of which death loses its terrors, and victory 
Hashes in living colours on the soul of the warrior ; he stands to shoot or be 
shot, chance may determine ; the force of moral causes is destroyed ; and 
when his formation is disordered, he is lost. He has no reliance upon, no 
resource, in himself. He is ifterely one of a disciplined mob, and when the 
coherence is dissolved, he is at the mercy of any assailant. One great branch 
of military instruction is neglected. The mass is carefully disciplined, but 
the individual is forgotten ; and, as a natural part of the same system, he is 
not provided with any means of action or defence, except collectively — and 
even these are b§d. 

“ The second essay, which has for its object to show that, under the actual 
sysftm, cavalry, when properly, led, are capable of overthrowing infantry in 
any Ibrmation, is not less deserving'of attention than the first, though the 
views which the author here labours to establish are more at variance with 
received opinions than those regarding the general clftiracter of mo^m 
tactics. At the same time, his induction is, in many respects, very striking, 
and ^ome of the facts stated seem to warrant conclusions more favourable to 

♦ D. A. Quarter- Master Generak 
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the power of cavalry, when opposed to infantry, than have been recently 
sanctioned by military writer^ of talents and experience (2). Major 
Mitchell, however, rests too much on detached examples, where accident and 
surprise on one side, or unpr#edented daring on the other, may have led 
to unexpected results (3} ; and he has not examined, as we think he ought 
to have done, that still more numerous class of instances where the efforts 
of cavalry against* infantry have been foiled, notwithstanding the attack of 
the former was made under every advantage. The account, in short, is not 
equally balanced ; one side of it only is brought prominently forward ; and 
although the individual cases specified are, for the most part, accurately 
stated, circumstances most material to the right undevstj|ding of the point 
at issue are often uncon^ously omitted. #ood cavalj^^for instance, will 
always succeed against b* infantry ; ancl, on the other hand, steady, well- 
disciplined infantry will uniformly repulse indifferent cavalry. But wl^fit 
safe conclusion can be drawn from cases of either kind ? The contending 
parties are not in pari casu. To make out his point Major Mitchell must 
establish that, upoi^ equal terms, and in the open field, no infantry whatever 
can resist the shock of a cavalry charge delivered in compact order, and 
with the requisite energy and determination. But has he done so? (4) He 
has proved, we think, that favalry can do more than they have hitherto 
effected ; but he has not shown that they are capable of accomplishing this. 
It is oasy to theorise, and the Major has done so skilfully ; but he almost 
always confines his attention to isolated cases. A single square may be 
broken ; but where there are numerous squares, the success in one instance 
would only accelerate the destruction of the assailants, who, disordered by 
their very victory, would fall an easy prey to the musketry and artillery of the 
surrounding squares, as happened at Waterloo. 

** Accordingly, it may be stated as a general faAthat cannot be dis- 
puted, that cavalry, however excellent and enterprising, have never, in any 
instance, been able to make a serious impression on veteran infantry in 
close formation, and prepared to receive them. The Mamelukes were 
allowed to be the finest body of horse in the world ; yet they failed in their 
attack on the French army, under Napoleon, at the battle of the Pyramids, 
although they rushed on like ‘ a, living tempest,' at full speed, and were 
headed by Mourad, the bravest and most enterprising of all the Beys. 
This was perhaps the most desperate charge executed by ca\ airy in modern 
times ; it was made with the fury of a hurricane from the desert, and per- 
severed in with a determination to conquer or perish ; yet, although some 
of the squares were broken by the violence of the shock, the attack corn- 

n failed; and these brave horse were driven from the field with the 
near half their numbers. They could make no serious imprc&sion 
on the tried veterans of the army of Italy. Klebefs twelve hundred infantry 
resisted for nearly as many hours all the efforts of eighteen thousand Turkish 
horse at Mount Lebanon, and finally disengaged themselves witlwfiit any 
great loss. At Smolensko, the Russian army, then under the able com- 
mand of Barcltw de Tolly, retired in squares, followed by the French 
cavalry, under Murat, which repeatedly dashed at them in the gallantcst 
manner po^ible ; but, though animated by the chivalrous example of their 
heroic leader, the latter were unable to make almost any impression on 
them. Each square seemed a blazing ball of fire ; and as the retreat was 
ccmducted with admirable coolness and in perfect ord'er, the squares 
mutgally supporting each other, it was found impossible to approach tl^m. 
Why has Major Mitchell neglected these and hundreds of similar exam^es 
that might be quoted? It is not by taking instances on one side, and 
omitting altogfetlJer those on the other, that any induction can be rendered 
either satisftStory or conclusive. Both sets of cases must be carefully 
analysed and compared ($) before any inference can fairly be drawn ^om 
them ; and proper allowances must also be made for accidents, surprises, 
and inequalities in d&gipline, numbers, aftl moral force, which are alto- 
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gethor left out of view in his statement. ^Vo agree with all that lie says 
against the bayonet, which is one of the clumsiest, worst-contrived, worst- 
balanced, and most unhandy weapons that soldiers were ever provided 
withal ; but, with all its disadvantages, it is manifestly formidable in a 
steady hand, accustomed to use it ; and, although there ,is great room for 
improvement, it cannot be denied that it has done good service (6). The 
Major condemns the conventional mode of fighting, and most justly ; it is 
open to all sorts of objections. But in a question like that which we are 
considering, morj|||tention should be paid to facts than to theories, however 
plausible, and hdHircr ably sjg||borted (7). 

“ But v/e must allow our gfflant friend, if we may use the freedom so to 
call him, to speak for himself. We repeat that his essay is equally curious, 
interesting, and instructive, and that many of his suggestions arc deserving 
of the most serious consideration. Major Mitchell,” &c. &c. 

This critique is certainly ably and cleverly written : let us now see 
how far the reviewer’s objections will stand the test of close investiga- 
tion. We shall, for clearness sake, print the extracts in italics. 

(1) To trust to strategical combinations and manxuvres^ rather 
than put the issue to the speedy and decisive arbitrement of baiiley 
sword in hand** 

It is, of course, the duty of a commander to spare the lives of his 
soldiers, and to employ bloodless manoeuvre instead of battle, whenever 
it can be done with effect ; but this pretended trusting to science and 
manoeuvre has, in modern times, been little more than an opening for 
that mental cowardice which has so strongly characterised modern war- 
fare. The fear of generals, who never ventured to strike home, has 
constantly led to long, sanguinary, and fruitless combats, and to pro- 
tracted campaigns that occasioned, ultimately, more bloodshed and 
misery than the most splendid victories of former times. Even the 
greatest of the Continental battles Iksted entire clays, were fought for 
the possession of posts or villages -on which the world’s fate seemed to 
ifepend, or by skirmishers, while armies remained i# reserve, literally to 
feed the fire, to come, like the wounded Curiatii, successively, instead 
of simultaneously, into action ; and above all, to save the fame of their 
mighty leader from too severe a shock whenever the goddess of fortune 
remained deaf to the prayers of her votaries, thougli uttered in loud 
p(:;gls of cannon and of musketry, and in the dying groans of idly- 
sacrilteed thousands : one bold onset would haVb been worth all this 
strategy a hundred times oyer. 

(2) “ Than have been recently sanctioned by military writers of 
talents and experienced 

Who are those writers 1 Napier is an historian, and says, perhaps, 
too little about tactics; Gleig, Jones, and Hamilton, cannot, in )iiere 
popular narrafives, be expected to enter into such discussions. As to 
the FrencU writers, Marbot, Jomini, and Rogniat, what new principle 
have they established, or where* is the single spark of light they have 
thrown upon any one point of the science of war? They only illus- 
trate its dilficulties in their own nersons, by showing:, that men may be 
present in twenty campaigns without comprehending the first principles 
of their profession. One of them, I believe it is Marbot, seriously pro- 
poses that tiie bayonets of tlie rear-ranks shoul^ he lengthened in order 
to render them more effectual in a charge. Sliould not a review in the 
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Champ de Mars have given Ae writer a juster idea of such a charge ? 
Other French writers have actually discussed the point, whether columns 
were intended to fight, or only to move, so that it seems they do not 
yet know the object of the very formation with which they all but con- 
quered Continental Europe. It was well for the fame of such command- 
ers that nobody asked what became of the brave men so lavishly 
furnished by a ruthless conscription, and that no inquiry was ever made 
as to the manner in which victories were achieved, prqyided they told in 
a bulletin. The miserable farrago of and falflMod, dictated by 
Napoleon at St. Helena, that failed eveiAl a booksffler’s speculation, 
is of course totally undeserving of attenrion. For a Frenchman, Jomini 
is, however, a pretty fair relater of events. 

The military writers of Germany, far superior to those of France, 
cannot be altogether quoted against me. Count Bismark, in his tactics 
of cavalry, translated by Major Beamish, says that cavalry, “ if they are 
determined, can overthrow the best infantry.’’ Count Canitz, a far 
greater writer, leans to the same view, though he gives no decided 
opinion on the subject. The older writers Berenhorst, from whom I 
have so often quoted, Bulow, and our own countryman, Loyd, are all 
favourable to the power of the cavalry, though they nowhere, I believe, 
enter into any particular discussion of the point here at issue. 

(3) “ Major MitchelU however^ rests too ,much on detached exam- 
ples^ where accident and surprise on one side^ or unprecedented daring 
on the other ^ may have led to unexpected results,'* 

One instance would have been sufficient ; and l*Jiave quoted a long 
list of instances independent of accident and surprise,” that all show 
what cavalry can do when making a proper use of their power ; and as 
to “ unprecedented daring,*’ it is our own fault if we do not act up to 
the example that has been set us. ^ 

(4) “ To make out his point,, Major Mitchell must establish, thc^ 
upon equal terms,, mnd in the open field, no infantry whatever cWf 
resist the shock of a cavalry charge delivered in compact order and 
with the requisite energy and determination. But has he done so ?** 

He thinks he has : look at the account of the actions of Garci-IIer- 
nandez, the Goerde, Totenhausen, Haynaw, and others mentioned in 
the second part of this Essay, where the best of Continental iufaiAy 
were overthrown with every advantage of preparation and formation on 
their side. I was, of course, speaking only infantry such as they are : 
infantry properly trained and armed must at all times be able to resist 
cavalry. 

(5) The Mamelukes were allowed to he the finest body of horse 
in the world, yet they failed in their attack on the Frmc^ army, ^c. 8fc, 

A.t Smolensko the Russian army retired in squares, followed by 
the French cavalry, which repeatedly dashed at them in thus gallantest 
manner yet were unable to make any impression on them, ^c. 

Why has Mefjor Mitchell neglected these and hundreds of similar ex- 
amples that might be quoted ? sets of cases mv,st he carefidly 

analysed and compared*' r 

If I have succeeded in proving, from facts and principles, that cavalry 
possess the power of overthrowing modern infantry, however brave and 
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well-disciplin^d, I am no longer called u^n to assign grounds for the 
failure of the many cavalry attacks made against infantry squares ’duritig 
the war. In the second part of this Essay, I described the manner in 
wliich such unsuccessful attacks had generally been made, and the 
description was, if I recollect right, considered too graphic to be meddled 
with ; it accounted pretty well for most of ijie failures !n question. As 
to the instances mentioned by the reviewer, I am, however, enabled to 
give some accounts of them, and I shall do so accordingly. And first, 
of the defeat of J|e Mamelukes, as it has been quoted against me, both 
by French * andnRiglish cridib. 

It is true that the Mamelukes were the finest cavalry in the world, 
but they were so individually only. They were good swordsmen, ad- 
mirable horsemen, well mounted, and superbly caparisoned, but they 
were destitute of discipline, and possessed no power of simultaneous 
action : their attacks on the French squares were made in small parties 
of tens, -twenties, forties, and fifties, as chance, or the influence of indi- 
vidual leaders directed. Some advanced within pistol or carbine shot, 
discharged their fire-arms at the French, and retired again in order to 
load ; others galloped up to the points of the bayonets, wheeled their 
horses round with tliat admirable dexterity for which they were famed, 
and in the very act of doing so, tried to cut down the men in the raijks ; 
some actually backed their horses in upon the kneeling ranks ; but few 
only dashed fairly at the ‘foe, and of these few, it is a known fact, that 
some actually galloped in at one side of the squares and out at tlic 
other. From attacks conducted in a manner so totally devoid of .all 
system, method, and simultaneous impulse, no favoura||||| results could 
be expected, even though they lasted, as truly stated by the reviewer, 
from morning to night : but what must have happened had the mass 
come on like the whirlwind of the desert ? This jmrticular subject has 
been ably explained, in a former niftnber of the Journal, by a writer 

* 0 signs himself H. f., to whose very excellent article I would beg 
tefer. • 

And now to the affair near Smolcnsko : it is easily disposed of. 
Segur, in the second chapter of bis sixth book, says, “ NeweroWskoi, 
seeing himself thus exposed, united his columns, and formed them into 
a solid square, so compact, that, though several times penetrated by 

» at's cavalry, the latter could neither traverse (traverser) nor dis- 
3 it.” To comprehend this, we must suppose that Nevverowskoi’s 
soldiers were different men as to bulk and strength from the other men 
of these degenerate days,*or that the French horses must have been, 
like Cinderella’s fairy horses, little bctt?r than mice in di'^guise. Is not 
tlie whole flourish of words a mere French excuse for defeat ? True 
it is,*’ continues the fount, “ that the first charges failed within twenty 
yards of the fjont or the Russians.” Here M, le Comte is perfectly 
clear , and a little farther on he says, ** Murat hurled the W urtem- 
burgers against theiH in order to force them to lay down their arms ; 
but whilst the head of the Russian column was clearing the obstacle 
(a fence), the rear -ranks faced to the right-about, and stood firm. They* 
fired, badly it is true, most of in the air, and like men who were 
confused, but at so short a distance, that the smoke, fire, and noise of 
so many muskets frightened the Wurtemberg Ijo rses, and overthrew 

• Spectateur Militfure, April, iS82. • ^ 
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them ‘ pell mcll/” Now, reader, is not this the bid sto^ over again ? 
The men slop short of tlie enemy, notwithstanding the little effect pro- 
duced by the fire of the infantry, and throw the blame upon the horses, 
who cannot contradict them, though it has been shown, in the second 
})art of this Ess;iy, that the horses are not frightened, whatever may at 
times be the case with the men. 

An officer of distjnguished gallantry and extensive experience, who 
has honoured these essays with some observations, states that- during 
the war, from 1801 to 1815, the FrencL cavalry ndl^r broke a single 
square of Britisli infantry, and that the British only broke one square 
of French infantry during the same pefiod ; from which he would infer 
that all charges made by the* cavalry against prepared and well-formed 
infantry are next to hopeless. A few words will be sufficient to show 
the little stress that can be laid on such general appeals, however for- 
midable tliey may sound. In the first place, we have no right to take 
any particular period of a war, because we might confine ourselves to a 
'i0tne when no cavalry actions took place. We must extend the inquiry 
to the whole length of time during which the men, the arms, and mode 
of fighting remained the same. And if we take the whole course of 
the war from 1793 down to 1815, we shall find, that the British cavalry 
made eight regular cliargcs against welUformed French infantry : five 
of these were completely successful ; two failed owing to circumstances 
that, as we shall see presently, prevent them from being taken into 
account ; so that one alone remains to console the upholders of the 
ddectable sy^m of modern tactics. If, on the other hand, we take 
the second jJPlod of the war only, we find that tiie British cavalry — 
«for I reckon the King’s German Legion as British — made five charges 
against reguharly- formed French infantry ; two of these attacks, at 
Hernandez and the Goerde, werq completely successful ; the charge of 
the 23d dragoons at Talavera failed in consequence of the ravine that 
broke the onset and rendered victory almost impossible. The suruHII 
and faulty leading, clearly proved in Colonel jBrotherton’s letter, Ww 
plains the cause of the defeat of the cavalry in their attack on a French 
detachment near the Coa. What occasioned the failure in the plain of 
Merida 1 am unable to state : as already said, that single instance may 
help to wipe the tear from the eye of the theoretical tactician. But 
before gentlemen can turn even this to account, they must slmw0at 
ground and circginstances were fiiir, that the cavalry knew their power 
and duty, for men cannot be expected to achieve what'^they believe to 
bo impraclicable ; and lastly tliey must show that all the assailants, 
who escaped the fire of the French infantry, arrived at full speed, and 
with slackened rein, against the bayonets of the enemy : what arrested 
their further progress the tacticians will also ba#lto tell us ; for we do 
not know the power that could enable a few files of cAxliriary mortals 
to withstand the shock of a horse in full career. When contending 
against infamlry, the cavalry have only their svvo^s and the impulse of 
their horses io depend upon ; these cannot, like muskets, tell at a dis- 
tance; and >i^hen^er the cavalry dey^t close with their adversaries, hi 
order to use these arms, it is either *^Rause they do not know, or dare 
not act up to their duty.^ It has been stated that the attack, of wliich 
we have just been s]jcaking, was made in close column ; if so, can jre 
wonder at ite having fifiied? Can anything be imagined more completely 
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at variance with common iud^ment than *a charsfe of cavairtr in close 
column ? 

Since this article was preparecr^r me press, me King-maKing science 
has found another champion. 

“ They come as fast as mountain deer, 

We’ll drive them back as tame.*’ 


In the sdfcond part of the present Essay no mention was made of the 
noble charge executed by the heavj^ brigade at Salamanca, or by Pon- 
Bonby’s brigade at Waterloo, because I wished to rest the case on 
isolated actions only, in which cavalry on one side and infantry on tlie 
other were fairly confronted on a clear stage. This was done in order 
Inat the results to which I appealed might not be ascribed to the aid 
of other troops, or so much mixed up with the confused events a 
general battle, as to render the exact cause that brought them Jibout 
dubious and uncertain. In the last Number of the U. S. Journal tlicve 

is, however, so clear an account of the cliargo made by General IM 
Marchant’s brigade at Salamanca, that I cannot refrain from quotin|P 

it, particularly so, as the gallant author attempts, on the strength of the 
events related, to controvert some of the opinions set forth in these Essays. 

I had maintained that, on (iiir and open ground, as was the ground at 
Fuentes d’Onore, Elboclon, and Waterloo, good cavalry could easily, 
if they did their duty, overthrow the best of modern infantry ; my new 
adversary goes farther, and sliows that bold and resolute horsemen can 
vanquish good, ready# and prepared infantry, even on ground “ ob- 
structed by trees,” and that too after being to a certain extent disor- 
dered by a three miles^ gallop, and several successful charges. 1 thank 
A. Z. for the valuable argument with which he has furnished me, and if 
it tells against his own view of the question, he will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it tells in •favour of true professional prin- 
ciples ; nor is he, after all, the first pioneer who has been “ bjowu up 
l;y||Ai8 own petard.” 

^Bet us now examine this statement which, all controversy apart, is a 
clear one.; we shall then see how it hears out the author’s conclusions. 
After describing the first two successful cliarges of the brigade, A. Z. 
goes on as follows : — 

“ The nature of the ground, which was an open wood of evergreen 
oak^ and which grew more obstructed as they advanced, had caused 
the men of the three regiments ef cavalry to become a ^ood deal mixed 
in each others ranks ; and Mie front being at the same time constantly 
changing, as the right was brought forward, the whole had now 
eroded into a solid li^e, without any intervah. In this order, but 
uithout any confusion, they pressed rapidly forward upon another 
French brigade, which, taking advantage of the trees, had formed a 
coi.oNNE serreR, and stood awaiting their charge. These men 
reserved their fire with much coolness till the cavalrij came within 
twenty yards, when they poured it in upo7i the concentrated mass of 
men and horses with a deadly and a trepiendous effect. The gallant 
General Le Marchant, with Captahi fFhite of his staff, were killed^ 

^ Colonel Elley was wounded ; anO^t is thought that nearly one-third 
of ifit dragoons came to the ground; but as the remainder retained 
siiffLdent command of their horses to dash forwanyol, they succeeded in 
brecneing the French ranks, and dispersing them in utter confusion 
over the field, 
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Farther on A. Z, says — 

“ Ift under circumstances like the^e, the cond0sed Jire of infantry 
be able to create such havoc^ what tfist be its comparative effect when 
delivered from a square in a state ^ perfect preparation^ with every 
man animated •by the consciousness of the formidable attitude of that 
imposing array of which he forms a part 
These extracts speak for themselves ; they show that a body of tried 
infantry, who “ availed themselves of the trees ” (valuable auxiliaries) 
that “ obstructed the ground** on which they were formed; who 
awaited the onset “ steadily,’* and “ gave their fire coolly who did, 
in fact, all that brave soldi^s, so trmned and armed, could do, were 
nevertheless incapable of resisting the charge of horsemen already Uis- 
ord^ed by their previous success. Has a stronger proof of the revive 
po\^r of the two arms ever yet been brought forward ? W 

But had the French been formed in squares, then would the glory of 

R odern tactics have arisen in full splendour, and the cabalistical power 
that marvellous figure would then, like the Medusa-headed shield of 
Minerva, have paralyzed, in mid career, the noble steeds and gallant 
hearts who shrunk neither from the fire nor the bayonets of the French 
infantry ! Now, is it not strange that we should allow ourselves to be 
imposed upon by mere sound in this manner ; for what, after all, is a 
square but a body of men facing outwards m four different directions, 
in order that neither flank nor rear may be left exposed, and thus 
fightings at the option of the assailant, only a q^rter of th(; entire num- 
ber ? What imaginable aid can the front attacked derive from the men 
who ate facing altogether away from the assailants, against whom they 
cannot bring a single musket to bear ? The French colonne serree, of 
which we have been speaking, seems to have attacked in front ; it could, 
and would no doubt, have faced r outwards had it been attacked in flank : 
but what benqflt could the men attacked h&Ve derived from the pleasing 
convictioj^, that three-fourths of the entire body were uselessly fa^g 
away from the front attacked ? a few muskets less would no doubly 
such a formation, have been fired at the dragoons, but by no possibility 
could a single additional one have been brought to bear against thenii 
Is it not evident from the necessity of such explanations, that we are still 
at the A 6 C of ihe science ? 

In speaking of the last volley so “ coolly and deliberately” finid by 
the French infantry, A. Z. says that it is “ thought nearly one'-third of 
the dragoons came to the ground.” Tht loss of this brigade in the 
battle of Salalnanea was 4 officers, 9A men, and 140 horses killed and 
wounded. Now, deduct from this number the men and horses put hors 
de combat in the two first charges mentioned by the author, all those 
also who were merely scratched by the bayonets in making their way 
through the confused mass of vanquished enemies, scratches that tell in 
returns, though not in the field; recollect what tremendous wounds 
horses wiU b^r without being impeded in their progress, and how often 
men are wounded in the heat of action without immediately perceiving 
their hurts.; and, having deducted all these from the total loss sustained 
by tbo hrignd®* how many men ana horses are likely to have fallen in ^ 
galloping over the twenty yards they had to traverse after receivfng the 
fire of the French*ipfantry ? for only the men and horses of theTront 
rank, who actually fell in traversing Ais short space, could in anting 
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impede the progress of a brigade. The totkl number killed in the battle 
•was 23 men and 68 horses, and many of the latter were, in fact, killed 
after the clqse of the action, owing to the severe wounds they ha4 
^ received. What, then, becomes of the “ third of a brigade” that went 
down before a single volley of French musketry? K we take the 
author’s statement to the letter, it tells still more against him, for it shows 
that not eten a loss so tremendous could arrest the* intrepid men with 
whom he was acting. 

In discussing points of military science, with a view to bring out just 
professional principles, we must keep fancy within bounds, adhere as 
closely as possible to the facts which are gur only guides, and leave 
declamation and fine phrases to radical reformers, who seek to hide truth 
benjl^i a display of words. It is only in the field, when the spirit of 
vic^^ is high, when its flashes of inspiration dispel the clouds of 
doubt, as the flashes of lightning dispel the clouds of darkness, that 
we can, at times, give the rein to imagination, and, trusting to fortune | 
and our swords, grasp at success, though placed beyond barriers from* 
which mere science and combination would shrink back dismayed : in 
the closet we must always reason logically and Calculate coolly. 

£ have now, in my turn, two charges to bring against A. Z. At page 
354 of the November Number of this Journal, he says — 

“ When J, M. so confidently asserts thaty if cavalry wilt only persist 
in dashing onwards , after receiving the fire of a square ^ they have 
every certainty of success^ he shotdd recollect that the sudden fall of 
men and horses, when it exceeds a certain proportion^ entirely t^uls 
the physical force of the squadron, and makes its continuing iH^ash 
forward, not a matter of will or courage, h\d a question of possibility,^' 

This would imply that the objection here urged had not been guarded 
against in the previous couj^ of demonstration, whereas it was IdUg 
since brought forward, in a 'Wy able and forcible manner, by a writer 
who signed himself Vindex, and was replied to at length in tb^second 
part of this Essay, where A. Z. should have seen it, had he di^^ned to 
read the articles he has honoured with his criticism. To bring forward 
objections already answered, without first showing that such answers 
are either faulty or insufficient, is always looked upon as a proof of 
defeat in argument : it is, at the best, but a second-hand repetition of 
Goldsmitjji’s Schoolmaster, — 

« Who, e’en though vanquish’d, yet could argue still.” 

Farther on A. Z. desires nib to “/o?/nrf my theories on some better 
basis than the notion of the courage of the British cavalry soldier fail- 
ing in the hour of need." A. Z.#i« evidently a very imaginative writer 
and inattentive reader ; yet reading should really precede criticism. The 
theory set forth in these Essays is founded on the relative power of 
cavalry and modeA infantry, illustrated by the whole history of cavalry 
‘ warfare, — the only basis on which such a theory could be founded. 1 
have nowhere thrown out the slighfest imputatoin on the courage^of 
the British cavalry, and it is unfair to bring such a charge against me, 
and to expose a writer— ^ho is merely seeking to establish just prof^ 

• sional ^principles — to th ^hostility of a distinguished and influential 
branch of the service. I have endeavouredHo point oyt the feebleness of 
mod^n infantry tactics, and to show that, under tlieqiresent system, the 
cavalry must always^ on level ground, prove the superior arm. I have 
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thus given warning to the iftfantry to put their system “in order,** and 
have called the cavalry to Ifigher duties. If I have made out my case,* 
I am entitled to the thanks of all who wish well to tlie .service, and 
should not be undeservedly accused in this tnanner : — if I have failed in 
my attempt, 15t my errors be exposed, ancf I must abide the blame, 
exactly in proportion to the attention which, according to A. Z., these 
papers have excited ; but I have a right to demand a fhir reading, and, 
thanks to reviewers formerly quoted, I can also claim to be fairly under- 
stood. A frank and gallant adversary — and such Tam sure is A. Z. — 
will not hesitate to make the amende^honorable for the injustice he has, 
unintentionally I hope, committed. ^ 

Once for all : in attacking accessible infantry, the cavalry must throw 
doubts and hesitation aside the moment that spurs are dask|||| in 
chargers* flanks ; from that instant they must see only victo^and 
honour before them — infamy and defeat behind : they must 

Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come when 
I# vies are stranded/* 

And, coming on thus, where are the means of resistance that can enable 
modern infantry to withstand the fury of the shock ? Their fire and 
bayonets ? — earth is not deep enough to hi^le from disgrace the soldier 
who should shrink from a single volley of miserable musketry or recoil 
from feeble and useless bayonets — the bloodless toys of childish tac- 
ticim||&! 

iWetirn, however, to our Caledonian reviewer. 

(6) “ But, with all its disadvantages^ it {the bayonet) is manifestly 
fo^idable in a steady hand accustomed to use it ; and although there 
is great room for improvement, it denied that it has done 

good service,** 

Wh^did it do any service, except by acting on the imagination, and 
frightening away those who were willing enough to run ? What mortal 
ever beheld a bayonet conflict? or who can imagine a conflict with a 
an instrument so utterly ridiculous ? An instrument with which you 
must actually thrust away to the north-west, if you would hit an 
enemy bearing due north. What chance would a bayoneteer have 
against an active adversary armed only with a sword, who should 
parry or seize the bayonet with his left hand, and use the right hand in 
the old Highland or Turkish fashion ? * When or where did modem 
infantry ever resist a bold onset of swordsmen ? The defeats of the 
tacticians have been pretty numerous^ as was shown in the first part of 
this Essay, but their victories we liave yet to learn. As to the “ steady 
hands accustomed to use it,’* mentioned by t||p reviewers, no hands 
ever w*ere accustomed to use it. The infantry soldier is only taught to 
come into action, but he is not instructed in the skilful use of arms, or 
taught to fight. Why it should be so, those may explain who uphold 
the system. Folard already tells us that no hand-to-hand combat took 
place during the war of the Spanish Success!^ ; Berenhorst relates the 
same of the Seven Years* war ; and it is now pretty generally admitted 
that no bayonet ^contest tdbk place during the last war ; so that all 
close combats seer* to have ceased from the very time this most formi- 
dable weapon w'as invented. That, at the storming of works, a soldier 
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who*coul(l not get away in time may, here* and there, Iiave been killed 
or wounded with a bayonet, is possible enough ; it is also possible that, 
when Colonel Coul burn's brigade was galloped over at Albuera, some 
stubborn Englishman may have •attemptetr to defend himself with his 
ricketty, zig-zag bayonet. But a few isolated cases of this kind, if 
•they did happen, cannot teU against the avowed fact, that no resisting 
men were ever forced back at bayonet’s point; nor can soldiers be 
expected to close in mortal strife armed only with a weapon that every 
man who has poised or wielded it feels to be b(dj|vf contempt. Men 
will run at the enem^or run after them if they give way ; but if the 
assailed stand fast th^Bsailants invariably halt and begin to lire. Tlie 
Trench always did so durfhg the. war ; and those will read this who 
know that British troops have done the same?. The troops possessing in 
the higliest degree the most essential military qualities, personal strength, 
couia||l|e, energy, and activity, must, of course, be the greatest losers by 
llie change that has taken place from a close to a distant method of 
fighting ; and it might have been expected that the British, who claim 
a superiority in these higher Qualities, would have attempted to render 
them as available as jiossible : but this lias not been the case ; we have 
fallen into the system followed by very inferior nations : we wished, 
j)crhaps, to show our enemies that we could beat them even with their 
own arms, and deemed it, no doubt, illiberal to attack them with arms 
more formidable than those with which they could oppose us. Still 
there was always a good deal of rhodomontade about the wonders 
effected, or to be effected, with the bayonet. It was even stated in 
evidence, on General Whitelock’s court-martial, that the second in com- 
mand directed some of the soldiers to take their flints out o^^he.^ock8 
of their muskets, as everything was to be done with the ^||K’yonet.’' 
One man was actually killed in obeying this strange order. When 
charges of cavalry are made in close column, and when generals make 
the infantry soldiers throw J[||^y their flints, we may well be allowed 
to question the value of a sysWn that has fostered ideas leading to con- 
duct so extraordinary. # 

(7) “ But in a question like that which we are considering^ more 
attention should be paid to facts than to theories^ however plausible 
and however ably supported/* 

Yes, to facts when duly analysed and placed in a proper light, but 
not to mere results, unless we know the exact causes that brought them 
about, and these will as often be found in the very hearts and thoughts 
of the soldiers as in the circumstances of battle. In military inquiries 
we must never generalize, or allow ourselves to be imposed upon by 
sound, or by the authority of lofty names ; we must follow truth 
through the dark mazes of modern war, and bring her out from the 
hiding-places in which professional pedantry, ignorance, and the efforts 
of little minds, wh^n ^|||P6d in high stations, endeavour to conceal her, 
fearing, perhaps, that the flashes of light reflected from her mirror, 
might not, like the flashes of lightning, always respect the laurel. 
Men of high character alone, who know that all sciences must be pro- 
gressive, aid and encourage such inquiries, fully aware tj^at every ray of 
light called forth under their auspices will add to their fame by showing 
the difficulties they had to contend with, as well as by clearing awa}r 
some of that darkness under which even the best have erred. ** Qui 
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n’a pas fait de fautes k la guerre,** said Turenne, “ ne la pas fait long- 
terns/* It is on the strength of facts and truths thus brought out that 
we must endeavour to build ignd carry into effect new theories, unless we 
intend to remain for ever stationary with all our imperfections on our 
heads. Henry and Maurice of Orange were both theorists, Gustavus 
Adolphus was a theorist, and so was Frederic II. All these men, the 
real founders of the present science of war, rejected the faulty practices 
of their time, struqjt out new paths, looked deeply into the ifieans and 
objects of the profei^fcn, and then established those theories that, when 
carried into eflect, rendered their arms victorioi!(g|fand their names im- 
mortal. 

So much for my reviewers, French*, German and English, to all of 
whom my best thanks are due for the very courteous terms in which 
they have spoken of the writer of these trifles, even where theyjiave 
arraigned the opinions he had advanced. 

With the few words only that can still be added to this paper, we 
must, for the present at least, conclude a subject to which three volumes, 
instead of three feeble essays, could hardly have rendered full justice. 

Those only who are unacquainted with history, or incapable of observ- 
ing the relative position of the arts and sciences towards each other, and 
towards society in general, can be blind to the fact, that civilization and 
the arts of peace have only advanced hand in hand, and on the same 
alignment with what, to superficial observers alone, may seem the de- 
structive art of war ; and total folly only could now dream of striking 
out such a science from the moderate mass of human knowledge, or of 
founding institutions on the presumption of its non-existence. What, 
let us asjtfjwould be the result, were all the inhabitants of the earth at 
once to mvest themselves, by universal accord, of every particle of mili- 
tary knowledge ? Not, certainly, a total cessation ^of war, for war 
r&sults from the evil passions i^f the hujun breast, and not from the 
military silence which is intended to ref^s their baneful influence, — 
no, we should only be forced, on the first outbreaking of national anger, 
again tofltake up the science from its earliest and rudest beginning, thus 
forfeiting all the advantages gained by the torrents of blood that have 
been shed in raising it even to its present moderate height. And any 
single state that shall attempt to discard the science of war will only 
be paving the way for its own destruction, as long as the great powers 
of Europe continue to cultivate military knowledge, and t^ honour 
military virtues. All must, from necessity, therefore, follow the same 
examples, were they even so unwise as to be desirous of adopting a dif- 
ferent line of policy. 

We may, no doubt, by giving the reins to imagination, picture 
to ourselves a state of human civilization so high and perfect, as to 
render appeals to arms needless and impossil^ But as far as the 
feeble powers of man enable him to look into ffllwit^ such an order of 
things can yet be considered only as the brilliant dream of generous phi- 
lanthropy ; and till the vision is realised, it must be the duty of every 
government to encourage military virtues, as well as to cultivate the 
science of War, ^in order to secure permanent protection for the honour, 
property, and independence of the countries over which they ar^, called 
upon to rule. And let it always be recollected, that property has never 
long remained whS]{p honour had been discarded, and that the virtual 
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incfependence of nations has often ceased* to exist, long before hostile 
banners, or the still more dangerous banT^ers of protecting allies, had 
waved beneath the walls of their capitals. | 

In what state the science of tactics, the very foundation of thei art of 
war, has, in the face of these truths, been allowed to remain in this 
' country, was shown at length in ’the foregoing papers. Hundreds Of 
thousands of infantry, the strength of armies, were sent to battle without 
haviiyi^aen taught the use of arms. These noble spidiers, for so their 
gallafl^^, discipline, and high bearing on every occasion well entitle 
them to be caIled,,pos8ess neithet the means of resisting cavalry upon 
open nor of contending, successfully, in hand-to-liand combat, 

against bold and energetic enenrfes ; they are not dexterous enough in 
the'* use of arms to encounter, on equal ferms, adversp.ries skilful in 
distant and desultory warfare : and, as far as the development of moral 
and personal faculties go, the men are as ill prepared for fighting on 
the day of battle as they were when they left the loom or the plough 
■to enlist in the army. The very weapons placed in the hands of the 
soldiers are made on principles at variance with good swordmanship, or 
skilful musket practice. 

As a trifling addition to the proofs formerly brought forward to show 
the value of our system, I may here mention, that the late excellent 
Mr. Surtees, of the Rifle Brigade, expressly says in his Memoirs, that 
he did not believe a single shot, out of nearly two lumdred wliich he 
fired, during the battle of Bergen, took effect ; an ignorance in the use 
of arms, for which, lie somewhere else remarks, the Americans very 
justly laugh at us. 

That things have not much mended, — and how indeed shojjj^d they,— 
may be seen by the following extract from a late Brighton' paper : the 
statement is probably not much exaggerated. “ On Saturday week, a 
certain brigade of fusileers, hi the neighbourhood of this town, pro- 
ceeded to exercise with 6a/^|prtridge. An immense quantity of ammu- 
nition was expended in the course of the day, at the close of which 
it was triumphantly announced, that one man (out of sixty) had hit the 
mark.” 

If such is your practice in peace, what is it likely tq be in war ? 

The French, whose arming and training is pretty nearly upon a par 
with our own, expended, by official returns, 3,000,000 of ball cartridges 
during the operations before Algiers. They estimated the number of 
Moors killed and wounded at 10,000 ; so that, without making any 
allowance for those who fell, by the fire of artillery, it requires three 
hundred muaket-shots to put one enemy hors de combat. But we now 
know that there were not even 5000 Moors killed and wounded ; many 
of those who foil must, of course, have fallen by the fire of artillery ; 
so that it must have ^ken some six or eight hundred musket-shots to 
bring down a sjiig^Hfnemy ! Now, reader, what think j^u of the 
system that limits the exertions of bold, active, and energifcc men to 
the use of such an arm ? ^ 

Perhaps you will appeal against this sweeping condemnation of the 
system of tactics to the victories achieved, during the wr, over some of 
the bravest nations of the world ? — But those nations followed, if any 
thing, father a feebler system than your own ; and your success may be 
fairly ascribed to the general knowledge and high* character of your 
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officers, as well as to the stoift hearts and strong irms of your men ;> so 
that, to render the appeal effectual, you must make it clear that your 
victories were always gained at the lowest possible expense of blood 
and treasure ; and this will hardly be attempted in the face of the facts 
stated in the first part of this Essay, tlwit amply prove loss and dis- 
aster to have resulted from the system, and from the system alone. 

If these, our own disasters, have not yet been so overwhelming as 
others quoted in the second part of the Essay, to i^lmw ho^v^ten a 
tenacious adherence to faulty and superannuated prtfdtiees Ijlllbcca- 
sioned the loss of empires, provinces, and entire armies, they have, 
nevertheless, been sufficiently marked, clearly to lay bare causes 
from wdience they sprung. And is not this enough ? Must military 
improvement be constantly purchased by a boundless waste of human 
blood, instead of resulting from the power of human thought and reflec- 
tion ? Let us hope for the better things that are within our reach ; for 
those who remember the war, and know the materials of which our 
army is composed, can W'ell picture to themselves a band of British 
soldiers proudly advancing to battle with the step of victory and glance 
of defiance, their bodies erect, heads high, and confident in themselves, 
their leaders, and their arms, already looking upon every inch of ground 
marched over as so much conquered territory ; still counting, like the 
army of Alexander at the Issus*, more than nine-tenths of the entire 
nuinber eflcctive in the ranks after years of triumphant progress. 

But under the present system, we can look only for a repetition of 
what the same system produced before. When the w^ar, already raging 
in the hearts of men, shall break out into open hostility, we must again 
expect to behold melancholy trains of exhausted stragglers in the rear 
of every line of march, crowded hospitals, a boundless waste of ammu- 
nition, and small results produced ; sanguinary combats fought, and few 
advantages gained ; protracted campaigns,, many more thousands 
destroyed by sickness and suffering than iiy the weapons of the foe. 
We shall again see armies raised, fleets assembled, seas traversed, and 
mountains crossed, in order that we may confront our enemies, not, 
indeed, to spring upon them as springs the lion in liis wrath upon the 
foe, nor to dart upon them as the eagle in his pride darts down upon the 
prey ; no, but just according to prescribed rule, — to pull a trigger at 
them ! • 

The system is now, divested of false glitter and in its naked feeble- 
ness, brought fairly, I hope, to the bar of professional o])inion. Let 
the officers of the army, who take an interest in the service, compare* 
what skilful and well-armed men have done, and may ♦therefore do 
again, with all that a tactical soldier is enabled to perform by the aid 
of his present arming and training : having made this comparison, let 
them decide accordingly on the value of modern Igctics. 

J. M. 


* Polybius, book xii. 
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STHICVCiRtlS ON THE REPOltT OP THE OK lUiaiy' 

KAYT APPOl^UBKTS. . 

Thenn U now a Bill in tlii* Houw appointing a 
minutest detail of our olBe^ at home. And fbr what ts all thlt 
bustle and temn^.. 1« it heenuss anytldng substahtial is eaMCted from it Not* 

The stir aadlmpiHI^ is the end proposed. Great didScultint bsnra givpt a 
just value to aud our minister mu$t be an economist wMcvtr it 

cost us. If he. does not obtain any publip benefit^ he may at least make regain*’ 
tions without end. Those aro sure to pay in present expectation, iHiDsI the 
effect is at a distance, aud will be the concern of oUter times and athet men,** 

* Burks’s Speeekee^ 

The Committee of the House of Commons appointed to tovestigate 
tlie general question of naval and military appointments, with all other 
concerns connected with the expenses of tlie army, assembled in the 
month of May last, and proceeded to divide their subject into four 
separate heads : — 

1. The Garrison Establishments. 

2. The Pay and Allowances of General Officers having regiments. 

3. The Pay and Allowances of other General and Staff Officers. 

4. The honorary emoluments of officers of high rank in the Navy. 
Now the first of these heads, the Garrison Establishments, being a 

matter but little understood by the public, had long furnished an exten** 
sive field for eve|!y empty and mischievous popular declaimer to utter all 
imaginable fulsehoods and absurdities concerning it, starting always upon 
principle, by dcsignaiing the garrison appointments as total sinecures, 
con ferrei^ either by gro^uisapplication of royal favour, or obtained by 
intrigue and party ma^^Kent. 

The principal eviddRIHIi^re the Committee was in the first instance 
given by the Military Secretary in person ; but as its substance was all 
recapitulated in a return enumerating every garrison appointment, 
with columns showing the pay and allowances of each situation itself, 
and also any other emolument held under government by the same indi- 
vidual, the Committee contented themselves with entering that return 
upon their proceedings, instead of the whole of the evidence. One 
thing is very striking on looking through this document, namely, that 
in ordes to show the nature and amount of the emoluments above 
•alluded to, it has actually been necessary to introduce into that return in 
question one column exclusibely set apart for pensions for woundsr-- 
wounds received by those men who have, in so malignant and scanda- 
lous a manner, been lield up to reproach as the undeserving plunderers 
of an impoverished country, and as the idle sinecurisU yvTio ought at 
once to be deprived||||||heir ill’-gotten places. 

One could almost^sh it were possible to make such vile calumnia- 
tors exchange places with some of these veterans, and let them discoyef 
how they would themselves enjoy dragging on an old age of suffering 
with the renewed pain of some sliatter^ Mmb at every change of 
weather, or the often-recurring torture of a musket-ball shifting about 
among the sensitive nerves and muscles of an exhausted frame. And, 
for the lAost part, the sort of men who occupy the, subordinate grades 
of the garrison appointments are sufferers of this description, wwe the 
U, S, JouRN. No. 61. Dec. 1833, * 2 a 
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principal posts are chiefly by those general officers, wfa© (to use 
the Committee’s own words), during a j^eriod of unparalleled exertion 
on„the part of the army, and or unexampled glory acquired to the country 
by the achievements of that army/' have been the men to rally and 
cheer {the Britislt soldier in the hour of need, and lead him when rush- 
ing to victory. 

But to wnat conclusion have the Committee arrived? They say, 
“ After fully considering the question, and also a paper of the Duke of 
Wellington, which brings briefly but powerfully into view the whole 
constitution of the army, with the opinions of ottier high military 
authorities in favour of Ihe continuance of these garrison appointmentp, 
they are still of opinion thkt, upon the principle so repeatedly laid 
down by Parliament, that all sinecure appointments should be abolislied, 
no garrison appointments should be made where no efficient military 
duty is performed.” And they conclude this part of their report by 
advising that 18,000i. a-year shall be placed at the King’s disposal, to 
be distributed by his Majesty among the officers who may hereafter 
distinguish themselves, and would have been proper persons for those 
situations which they now recommend to be abolished as sinecures. 

In one respect, as regards the garrison appointments, the Committee 
appear to have acted with consideration and justice : they have recom- 
mended the discontinuance of those civilians who had got into some of 
these situations/and thus undoubtedly diverted the salaries to other 
channels than those of military reward, for which they were intended. 
A circumstance was elucidated in the examination of Major Ebrington, 
of the Tower, in reference to garrison appointments, which, though lately 
noticed in some of the newspapers, cannot be made too public both to 
the army and to the country. After MajQ|y||||^had previouHy stated 
that there were forty warders upon the estabn^Hpt, the interrogatories 
and replies proceeded thus 

No. 2974. Who makes the appointment of warder ? The Constable 
of the Tower, the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Were not these appointments formerly sold? They were. 

What was usually given for the situation of warder ? I think 
about 800?. 

“ When was that practice abolished ? Since the Duke of Wellington 
became Constable. 

“ Then his income as Constable is diminished accordingly*' by the 
abolition of this practice ? No doubt of it., 

“ What description of persons have lately been appointed to these 
situations ? Discharged non-commissioned officers and deserving old 
soldiers of the Guards and other regiments.” 

Here we have a fact truly characteristic of the Duke of Wellington ; 
for not only had he from his own emolument llpdeithis sacrifice, in 
order to establish a reward for the old soldier, but he had done it so 
quietly, and so entirely without ostentation or parade, that the fact was 
unknown ei^ept to the few whose department it concerned and the men 
themselves who, beneftted by this considerate act of liberality. Not 
many men would have made the sacrifice ; but still fewer would have 
made it without claiming the applause and popularity which Svould 
naturally attach to each condoct. 

The aeeoiid divisibn of the labours of the Committee comprises all 
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that ha^ference to the system of clothinf and equipment of the army; 
and after examining half the clothiers in Mndon, and endeavouring by 
every means to detect some want of economy in the present plan of the 
General Officers being the undertakers of the equipment, it seems they 
came to Hie conclusion, as stated fairly in their ReportMthajt “ they are 
not prepared to suggest any change in this long-established system, 
which, although it may at first sight appear anomalous, and to involve 
the objectionable principle of giving profit to the cofonels out of monies 
ostensibly voted fey another purpose, secures the responsibility of those 
officers for the just and punctual distribution o^he clothing tf the dif- 
ferent regiments, dispersed as they are througlmit various and distant 
colonies, and which at the same time protects the public from the losses 
to which they tiould be exposed by the accumulation of stores of this 
description supplied under the management t>f public boards,’* &c. 

Tlie reasoning is true and correct; but still, notwithstanding the 
mass of evidence they have called upon this matter, the Committee by 
no means arrived at all the reasons that might have been well adduced 
in support of their conclusions. For instance, can there be a more 
essentially good reason for avoiding public contract than the probability 
of less durable equipment and clothing being issued in war time? With 
troops on service it is not a mere question of cheap dreaSy or whether 
three suits of clotiiing may not be purchased by public contract for the 
same amount as two by private contract, but the duration of whatever' 
is put upon the soldiers’ backs, when they disembark on a foreign shore 
to commence a campaign, has often proved a question, not of mere 
pounds and shillings, and good or had cloth, but of life and death to 
men exposed to wet and cold for days and nights, and who may be 
many vv^eks or months without once getting into a bed. As a matter 
of mere calculation, anckjiwitbout any consideration of humanity, or the 
better prospect ot success in a foreign contest, it must not be forgotten 
that the efficiency of one well-trained soldier in the middle of a cam- 
paign is often beyond all conjectural value ; and therefore even on this 
ground, nothing that art or care can contribute towards preserving bis 
comfort, health, and constitution, should be withheld or economized. 
The fastidiousness of the lieutiy^t-colunels and the diligence of the 
inspecting generals as to every |i|Pt of dress and accoutrement, does not 
also appear to have sufficiently struck the Commiilee as eU^iery strong 
and coilstantly active check upon any improper management in the 
supply of clothing. There jye some who, captivated by the swagger of 
the French miliiairey maintain that he is a belter-dressed soldiet than 
ours; but, putting his conceit and military caniage on one side, and 
fairly examining the quality, comfort; and make of the British sol- 
dier’s clothing, it will be found, fur the uses and hardships of actual 
service, superior* to ®iat of any soldier of the contmentai armies, as 
indeed we find very judiciously stat^ in Sir H. Vivian’s letter in the 
Appendix of the Report. It would strange indeed if it were not so; 
for every one conversant with our system ul clothing is aware of the 
extraordinary care, zeal, and management exercised, by the colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, inspectors, and all who are in any degree conc^tmA 
in superintending the outfit of a Britisii regiment. 

The Committee conclude this branch of Uieir labours with a 

of certain reductions, trivial in extent, and' paltry enough in contrhrtoce, 

2 o g 
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though they admit, with somj degree of justice and caudoufU^at the 
system,' on which such freqcpnt attacks have been made, ha« proved 
itself to work admirably well, Vrid to answer every end and pur^se of 
its establishment. It is satisfactory to observe that they have also paid 
the only tribute in their power to the services of the Duke of Wellington, 
in giving him, as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, an entire exemption 
from the operation qf the small measures of economy and reduction they 
have suggested to Parliament in all other cases of regimental colonel- 
cies, — measures which, one is sorry to perceive, have, the semblance of 
originatl|% rather in ^ference to popular clamour, than any well- 
founded and reasonabff conclusions ihising out of the evidence they 
have had before them. * * 

We now come to the third head of the Report. Hke Committee, 
after observing upon the reftarkable fact, that the ntaff-pay is no higher 
for those who fought at fVaterloo than for those who fought at 
Blenkdm, and after stating that a great reduction in their number has 
been made since 1829, proceed to say, in reference to the staff at head- 
quarters, that, “ although the Committee do not feel competent to lay 
down any specific plan of reduction, and though it would appear from 
the evidence of those who have had considerable experience of its duties, 
that the existing establishment is not more than sufficient for their 
execution, they cannot avoid adverting to the opinions of the two last 
Secretaries at War, Sir H. Parnell and Sir J! Hohhouse on that head; 
and calling on^he Government to consider whether a diminution may 
not be effected without detriment to the public service in the rank, 
numbers, and emoluments of this large and expensive portion of the 
home staff. 

Now, how are we to interpret this involved and inconsistent para- 
graph, and how indeed can its authors make it out to their own satis- 
faction? They begin by announcing that they are incompetent of 
themselves to form an opinion, and further that they have learned from 
the evidence of those^ whom they look upon as competent, that the 
establishment could not he reduced without detriment. Some cogent 
reason is naturally expected to follow and account for the seeming 
anomaly of this announcement ; an(^||||vRccordingly find that the opi- 
nions of the two last Secretaries at VlHFare the authority for a recom- 
mendation flqually ill- supported by either evidence or experience. A 
foreigner' reading this would naturaUy imagine that the twjp function- 
aries who are quoted as paramount authority, must be persons who had' 
very long served the State in the capacity of Secretaries at War, and 
were on all hands acknowledged to he exceedingly conversant with all 
the details of the army, — its constitution, its expenditure, and jts disci- 
pline, But how stands the fact? One of them (Sir John Hohhouse) 
was in officie thirteen months, the other (Sir H. Hjfrney.) only ten. Tlie 
former gives his opinion, as heijiimself honestly expresses it, “ with 
much diffidence” and a consciousness that he had not, during that 
short period, been able to arrive at anything like an intimate knowledge 
of the intrfeate, bustness of the War-office ; and indeed we find him 
(Qu. 267i)i in a rather manly way, admitting that, as regards the detail, 
many of the interrogatories put to him aie questions which an^ mili- 
tary man, who ha4> been Secretary at War, could answer much ’more 
easily thani^one who^iad not been a military man.” It may be well to 
quote some of his evidence verbatim ; — 
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**2689. Do you consider that; any reduction could be made .with 
respect to the Quartermaster-General’s Jffice ? Here, again, I would 
repeat that I do not feel myself quite competent to give an opinion 
with respect to that officer ; the details of his duty do not come at all 
under the revision of the Secretary at War. It is very true that the 
Secretary at War has occasional communication with him, when he is 
framing 4he estimates for example ; and he may consult with him upon 
the ordinary business of his office ; but I do not think that a Secretary 
^ at War, who is a ^civilian, is likely to know enough of that dj^artment 
to give full information upon it. 

“ 2690. Is it not the duty of the Secretary lit War to ^msitler in 
wlftit way^any possible expense may be reduced, and thereby does it not 
come under his consideration whether the Quartermaster-General is 
overpaid, or whether his establishment is too large ? It certainly does. 

“ 2691. In furtherance of that duty which you owed to the public, 
did you, during the time you were in office, consider that department as 
overpaid, or as too large ? When first I entered upon the office of 
Secretary at War, I did think that some reductions might be made in 
tlie establishments now under inquiry; I did intend to propose such 
reductions as then appeared to me advisable ; but on looking farther 
into those departments^ I did not thinl^that my first impressions were 
altogether borne out ; I might have reduced a few hundred pounds^ 
and 1 believe there would have been no great complaij|Hmade ; but it 
would be extremely invidious for me to particularize any public officer 
as being in the receij)t of emoluments more than commensurate with 
the duties he performs. On the whole, I beg to repeat thaU although a 
few hundred pounds might be saved in these deparimenis^ yeU upon 
examinational certainly did not thmk that m%j first impression upon 
the subject was warranted,'' 

Very different indeed is this from the easy self-satisfaction and haj>py 
confidence with which tlie other Secretary at War, tiie authority of ten 
months' experience, comes forward with his evidence u])on military 
reduction. He begins by pompously declaring that the moment he was 
appointed to his office he set himself hard to work, not to make himself 
acquainted with the real business of his office, and those branches of it 
wliich, being of necessity dependent on military information, could not 
hut be somewhat strange and unknown to him, but to fjdilk 
hazards'and at all rates, the expenditure rashly ))laced iindoi^^Hjontrol, 
or, in other words, to strive, hard for popular favour at thSpRe of a 
sacrifice of the efficiency of the service, and to endeavour to hear out all 
the wild, ignorant, and ill-considered assertions he had ever made in 
the House of Commons respecting the economy of the army. 

Porters, housekeepers, and messengers appear, by Q. 2767, to have 
been the point o&attack he thought proper to begin with. He supposed, 
no doubt, that, as his department was half-military, he must besiege in 
due form, and first drive in the pickets before he attempted to break 
ground against the place itself. 

It would be vain to follow Sir Henry through must of his incon- 
sistent, perverse, and ill-supported evidence. He proposes a total 
remodelling of the whole frame of government of the British army ; 
yet of the separate functions of Adjutant-General «and Quartermaster* 
General he plainly has no conception, nor has he ever attempted to 
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infbm himself, but boldly pippoaei to th^ow the whole into one incon- 
gruous mass of office, witkout arrangement, order, or distinction. 
Having begun by this preliminary step, he says he should afterwards 
lay it open to revision, and indeed to every kind and degree of 
modification. • 

Each opinion with the next at strife ; 

One ebb and flow of follies all my life. 

1 planl;, rout up ; 1 build, and then confound ; 

Turn round to square, aud square again to round. 

The|H^mitlee appear to have listened with much patience to Sir 
Henry, and to have givCti him free scfopc and encouragernant for ex- 
pounding his idle theories, or, in other words, lo Imve lehr him rope 
enough to hang himself ; and, sure enough, the unlucky gentleman, 
while trying lo explain the half-digested schemes which were the results 
of his ten months* expenence, fell into a pitfiill of his own making, from 
which he never was able to extricate himself. Carried away by his 
subject, and delighted at finding himself attentively listened to, he made 
a hasty assertion that there existed in the Commander-in- Chief’s office 
a certain unnecessary interference with the financial province of the 
Secretary at War. Interference! The word sounded strange enough 
to such members of the Committee as knew anything of the relative 
duties of the two departments. How came it to have been so long 
concealed? Jfccurious sort of ^m-months child this to he brought 
before the C^lnittee ! However, they presently pricked up their ears, 
and commenced an able and close interrogatory, during which these 
singular facts were elicited: — first, that Sir Henry had nothing what- 
ever to do with the baby himself, and indeed had never seen it (Q. 2772), 
but he said he thouglit it belonged to Mr. Wynn ; next, that he did 
not doubt it was playing about ^he office all the while he was there, but 
that he still could not say he had ever set eyes on it (Q. 2773). Next 
he said (Q. 2774) that, although he did not recollect having seen this 
child of his imaginati 9 n on any one particular occasion, yet that he was 
fully convinced there were a vast number of unnecessary nurses em- 
ployed in tending and looking after it. He was asked (Q. 2775) if he 
thought he had heard of this singular bantling in as many as six in- 
stances? He answered, he did not recollect any particnlar instance 
7Maf^t|||||||lind yet, in his very next reply, he asserts, “ 1 still entertain 
the cnHBr have stated, that interference does exist in the office.” 
The quraffii No. 2780 is very much to the point, and must have been 
very distressing to Sir Henry Parnell, after he had gone on maintain- 
ing the fact of interference^ although driven repeatedly to admit that he 
could neither quote nor recollect an individual instance of it, except 
one which he had heard of in Mr. Wynn's time, and which he had 
actually taken for granted without making himself tht least acquainted 
with the details or particulars of the case. In the question alluded to, 
he h asked if he is not aware that it is a positive and recognized provi- 
sion in the War- Office warrants, “ that, if any doubt shall arise as to 
their interpretalKon, the Secretary at War shall be the authority to de- 
cide the difficulty?’* He answers that he believes it is!! Another 
chance is ^iven nitii by an inquiry whether he does not think the 
interference he half imagined may have been casual, or through inad- 
vertence V and — woliderful to say ! — ^he again boldly declares that his 
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opinion remains unchanged as to its being a general prmliee / / / Thus 
did he flounder about, only involving limseif deeper in the mire by 
every plunge to extricate himself. I 

EnttfUuii vires in ventum effudit, et ultro 
Ipsej^vis graviterque ad terrain poiidere vasto 

After fairly giving him scope for this no very gentle or easy fall, the 
Committee appear to have gladly closed this exanfination of Sir Henry 
Parnell, to avoid any further waste of time. 

In their investigation of 'the possibility of reducing the num^rs, and, 
above aL the rank, of the Haad-Quarter-StafF, a very matmal consi* 
dcraiiorl^as regards the Adjutant-Generafl’s office — seems to have been 
overlooked by the Committee, namely, the importance of giving it 
authority in the eyes of the army. Every one acquainted with the 
mode of carrying on the business of that office need not be reminded 
that iliere is scarcely an hour of the day without some officer, besides all 
those who attend the weekly levees, desiring interviews with the Adju- 
tant-General and Deputy Adjutant-General upon various matters of 
business connected with regimental economy, discipline, or arrange- 
ment ; and it is evident how much time and correspondence must 
saved by these personal communications. But if the Deputy Adjutant- 
General had any lower rank than a general-officer, a considerable 
change would soon be discovered in this point, because many regimental 
field-officers, who will readily bow to the opinion or advice of an official 
person of a rank much superior to his own, would by no means be equally 
disposed to resort to this kind of relerence to an officer of his own class 
or standing; and a great deal of additional work would thus be created, 
vvliicli is at present managed by the Deputy in the wa) above explained. 
The advantage ot the time thus uj^ed for attention to other urgent and 
important all'airs by the Adjutan||Hidral him»elf must not be omitted 
in the argument. A yet stronger reason — though at first less obvious 
in theory — for placing general-officers in these situations, and for 
making the situation itself worlii the acceptance bf officers of distinction 
and high resj)cctability, is the better chance of their being above the 
influence of rank or family connexion Much of the discipline of the 
army, as regards officers, is maintained by letters of injunction, rather 
than actual reprimand, from the Adjutant- General’s office, and not infre- 
quentl5^ by mild, though firm, personal remonstrance and advice — a 
system peculiar to our armv, and admirably suited to the habits and 
feelings of the British gentfeman, which, diffusing itself into regimental 
government, makes the bringing an officer to trial, and even the placing 
him in temporary arrest, as rare and as much dreaded in our service, as 
it is common and lightly regarded in the armies of the continent. In- 
deed, to this miltl but judicious and influential manner of preserving the 
British officer in the strict path of his duty may, in a great measure, be 
attributed the honourable and conscientious zeal with whicli all regi- 
mental duties are disciiarged, and’vvhich neither Russian severity nor 
Frencli esprit militaire, as they are pleased to caJi^ it, ever has ap- 
proached, or ever will effect. 

inmost all this “ officer’s discipline,” it may be so called, is ^carried 
on through the Adjutant-General and his deputy, asid if those situations 
be .not filled by men who can and will «s firmly a«d strongly reprimand 
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a Nobleman in command of a regiment as an Adjutant who has risen 
from its ranks, there is great risk of the present feeling of the army 
being degraded from its highland excellent tone, and much of the con- 
fidence as well as content of the officers being destroyed. The system of 
purchasing proijfiotion, the only means ever foMd for maintaining the 
efficiency of the upper ranks of the army witn^ast dissatisfaction to 
those who are passed over, makes the description of influence just men- 
tioned doubly necessary and important 

It was very sensibly asked of Sir J, Hobhouse ,(Q» 2683), whe- 
ther it w#8 not necessary, among other qualifications, that the Mili- 
tary Secretary should not only possess the confidence of^l^ Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but must, td carry on the business, have the IBpect And 
confidence of the army? — With great propriety Sir J. fully agreed in tlic 
truth of this. Now is not the same observation applicable to every head 
or principal person in a military or naval department? But, above all, 
to a department presiding peculiarly over discipline ? In some of the 
questions of the members of this Committee there is one pervading 
principle, so false and ill considered, though specious at first sight, that 
it requires peculiar notice. Much of the investigation has actually been 
founded upon a sort of mechanical measurement of labour, such as is 
.employed by those trades of which the journeymen work by the piece ; 
and we find tlie inquiry frequently recurring of “ how many hours in a 
day such and such persons high in military office are usually employed 

“ how often they are sent on special missions or temporary com- 
mands?’* and similar questions, conveying inapplicable and incongruous 
tests. It would really be quite as much to the purpose to ask how 
many hours the captain of a man-of-war walked his quarter-deck, how 
many orders he usually gave during llieday, how often lie was called out 
of bed in the night, how often he^|Qt wet through, and what was the 
average wear and tear of his hat atHpat in a gale of wind, and declare 
him an unnecessary appendage to trm ship, when it came out that he 
superintended others more than he worked in person, or that he passed 
occasionally whole da/s without issuing an order, or losing an hour of 
his night’s rest. 

Not only is this principle unjust and mistaken, as applied to tlie 
military offices under consideration, but it is nearly as much so in every 
liberal walk of life, from the highest to the lowest. To consider the 
duties of the heads of military departments by the same standard as the 
industry of a counting-house clerk, could only originate from the dis- 
ciples of -the school of Hume, who would desire no better than to sec 
the army and navy commanded by the clerks of the Admiralty and 
War-Office, a class as valuable in their own line as they would be unfit 
for military chiefs. 

Those who are observant of such matters cannot hc^ve forgotten the 
singular effect produced upon the army when, during a short kind of in- 
terregnum in the year 1827, they were placed under the temporary com- 
mand of the Secretary at War'for the time being, which passing experi- 
ment must have satisfied any one conversant with the subject, of the 
mischievous consequences that would have resulted from any protracted 
attempt to ^vem the army, as at present constituted, by such anbma- 
lous authority. c 

The appearance of «he Commander-in-Chief in the Park, at a field- 
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day of the Fooi<guards, habited in a militm uniform, a kind of centaur, 
half civil, half military, made almost as mulh sensation as if the fabuloue 
animal had actually trotted up and do\vn| and inspected the ranks of 
those distinguished battalions. 

One of the questi(^|||nt to the Adjutant-General, in his examination, 
was, whether he walHPirc that, in the year 1792, flje vvliole of his 
ofiice consisted in a!F Adjutant-General at a day and a Deputy- 
Adjutant-General at 10s. ? To which he replied, thAt he did know this ; 
but desired to observe, that the establishment of the army was then not 
half what it is now; that it vras governed by a different system, and also 
with le^n^mparative efficiency. But in this answer the Adjutant- 
Gcncral^IPno means stated his full case; for he might, without the 
least exaggeration, have gone much farther, and explained, that so 
greatly has the system of regimental discipline been altered, that for one 
reference made to the Adjutant-General of the year 1792, every regi- 
ment makes at least twenty in the present day. Matters of discipline, 
which were formerly settled in three words b^lie Captains of compa- 
nies, often without referring to the regimentaPCommandant, are now 
the subject of long correspondences between tlie latter and the Adju- 
tant-Gencral’s Office; and ft is within the mark to say, that a Lieutenant- 
Colonel has but little more power in these times, as to the infliction of 
minor punishment, than was intrusted to the subaltern in the year 1792. 
For one court-martial in those days there are now thirty, and, in fact, 
the Adjutant-Generafs Office is now almost as much in contact with the 
discipline of a corps as their own regimental orderly-room was at the 
period alluded to ; and if great pains and ability had not been constantly 
applied to the simplifying of returns and the other routine, wliich was 
formerly allowed to accumulate till gross aieglect was the inevitable and 
natural consequence, there would now be more business to get through 
in the Adjutant-Generars Office than t^♦ice the number of persons tliat 
are now there employed could possibly accomplish. 

The British officer is no mercenary. Although a jealous protector 
of the rights and claims of the soldier under his? command, he is often 
iKJglectful and careless in asserting his own. Whatever erroneous and 
exaggerated opinions may have been miscliievously put forth and disse- 
minated as to his emolument, the facts elicited in the close and lengthy 
examination of one of the clerks of the War-Oflice sufficiently prove to 
demon^ration tlie smallness of his pecuniary advantages, and that the 
expectation of a present competence, or tlie hope of anything like a 
liberal provision when grown old in tlie service, are the very last in- 
ducements by which an English gentleman can be led to embrace the 
army as his profession. 

The Committee have closed their observations upon the pay and 
emoluments of tfee Staff’ and General Officers with a suggestion which 
does credit to llieir sense of justice, and leads the candid reader to regret 
that they should not have acted up tq the same spirit in some other parts 
of this Report. They represent the extreme hardship of permitting an 
officer, promoted from being a regimental^eld-officq^ to the rank of 
Major-General, to be a serious loser, instead of deriving any advantage 
in a plecuniary light by this professional advancement, in consequence 
of the singular arrangement, by which be only ucceives the half-pay 
of that regimental rank he has just quitted, a«id of which he was 
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receiving the full pay and allowances ; and they advise that a provision 
shall be made for securingj ofHcers of this class an income of 4001. 
a-year ; — no very extravaga/t emolument for a person liable to fill the 
siiuation of commanding officer of a district at home, or a brigade on 
service, especially when it is considered how ng|||||kof his private fortune 
has, in most instances, been expended in pull^Hng his various com- 
missions, a point so luminously exposed in th^Duke of Wellington’s 
statement to the Cbmmittee. 

We now come to the 4th and last branch of their ijpportant investiga- 
tion, — namely, the honorary rewards of the navy, under the titles of 
Admiral of the Fleet, Generals and Colonels of Marines, to the 
number of only ni/ie altogether. Among these nine officellHll highly 
distinguished persons, a sum l/ia/i 5000/ a year is distributed ; and 
— will it be believed ? — invidiously grudged them of late years, and made 
a subject of popular complaint and remonstrance greedily received by a 
large party in the House of Commons ! 

If the clear and stroM evidence of Mr. Barrow, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, were not eirRlgh, the list of names handed in by him of the 
officers who have held these commands in the Marines which have at- 
tracted the popular clamour, might surely hate warranted the Committee 
in leaving to the Navy the advantage of the few emoluments in his Ma- 
jesty’s gilt for men who have richly deserved their country’s thanks and 
rewards. Sucii a list of names as this is, tefo, of Mr. Barrow’s ! Wliy 
there is not one of them, from the earliest appointments, whose deeds 
are not recorded in the brightest pages of our history ; nor could all the 
ingenious and close questioning of the Committee make out a single 
instance of these honorary emoluments having been bestowed on any 
but the most meritorious and» distinguished men wlio have adorned the 
service ! 

If within a year, nay, within Icn years, after the battle of Trafalgar, 
any member of the House of Commons had proposed so miserable an 
act of parsimony (for of economy it does not deserve the name), he 
would have been hooted in his place, and silenced in an instant by the 
united impulse of the House. But those times and those feelings arc 
gone. Like comedians performing before a riotous and ill-humoured 
audience, our legislators are obliged to bow low to the unmanageable 
])o\ver which tliey have voluntarily strengthened and fostered for the 
temporary purposes of ambition. They have raised the ghost, but they 
cannot lay it ; and have not discovered, tf!l tpo late, “ the pernicious con- ‘ 
sequence of destroying all docility in the minds of those who are not 
formed for finding their own way in the labyrinths of political theory, 
and are taught to reject the clue and to disdain the guide.” It is now 
time to conclude. 

There are many names among the Committee whost* proceedings wc 
have thus commented upon (at .perhaps too great length for our readers’ 
patience) who cannot have permitted this Report to go forth without 
vexation and regret ; but, unhappily, this is only the greater proof of 
llie preponderanve of ihos^wiio are yet to learn that to innovate is not 
to reform* 
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SKETCHES OF A YEAR’s SERVICE IN £'HE EGYPTIAN MARINE, IN 

1832 AND 1833. 

(No. 11.) 

♦ “ O (iiinress : portion of the truly blest ! 

Calm, sheltered haven of eternal rest, 

Toy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
01' Fortune’s polar frost or torrid beams.”— Burns. 

Ip ou^:)re fathers could rise fVom their graves, and see us, their suc- 
res-ors, " t only leaching the art of war to, but also fighting by the 
side of, the infidels, ^ind under ihfe banner of the crescent and star, what 
would be their emotions, or what words would express their resentment 
and contempt? J3ut I really think, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, that it niay be considered as allowable, when it is remem- 
bered that we are teaching them to fight one^ another, and that, if we 
defend one infidel, we do our utmost to assist in exterminating the 
others. It has often occurred to my recollection that our ancestors, in 
their zeal for recovering Jerusalem, left a few of their companions to 
repose till the day of resurrection somewhere in my present neighbour- 
hood ; and I must in truth confess, that in some of my peregrinations 
this idea strikes me so forcibly that I feci a degree of apprehension Jest 
some of those old gentlemen should take it into their lieads to make 
their appearance again, and kick up a dust about wliat they would call 
my degeneracy and aposlacy. Such an interview would bo anything 
but agreeable, and I don’t know how 1 should stand it ; hut it is pos- 
silile a discussion of a very edifying nature might take place. If sueJi 
a thing should hajipen, you shall havejthe particulars. 

I promised in my last to give you an introduction to his excellency 
Osman Pacha, and Muttus Bey, our second in command. 1 have no 
doubt you have been impatient for this treat, and 1 therefore hasten to 
fulfil my pledge, always premising, however, that it is necessary to get 
rid of all the ideas of these people which you liave previously con- 
ceived from the books of such travellers as have written upon the sub- 
ject, and who, generally speaking, have had but few opportunities of 
sceing^the Turks as tliey really are, in consccpience of not having lived 
]iersonally among tliem for aj^ long period of time. I have, liowever, 
eaten of their bread aii^ draml of their cup ; I have been with them 
when gay, and liave symj)athized with them in grief ; I have enjoyed 
with them the festive board, and I have mingled in their danger when 
under the guns of the enemy. 

Osman Nureddin Pacha, Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Navy, 
and Egyptian Minister of Marine, is a man who, with a large share of 
good fortune and tlie exercise of great cunning and duplicity, has raised 
himself from one of tlie very lowest 'stations in the Tiirkisli community, 
to the exalted station which he at present holds. Without friends, 
without talents, without even prepossessing manner* or an agreeable 
person, he has risen to and maintained himself in this elevated post; 
and although he has often been shaken in his seat, he has always suc- 
ceeded in fixing himself again with as much .sef:urity as ever. Not- 
withstanding this, it is generally thought that liil career will be a short 
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one, and that he will fall as rapidly as he has risen : his mind is debased, 
and his actions are degradin^< ; and although it is possible he may once 
more blaze out, yet the stamp of Cain is upon him, and his infamy 
cannot be much longer concealed from his master. 

The island of Mitylene in the Archipelago hid the honour of being 
the birth-))lace of this great man, about forty afes ago. His father 
was one of the lowest of the labouring class of IWks, earning a scanty 
subsistence for himself and his family by supplying the public witli 
water, which he hawked about in a skin. Osman, when he came to this 
country, was one of those fortunate young men whom the Pacha deter- 
mined to send to Europe for education, and he accordingly passed 
several years in Italy and Fiance, and acquired the languag# of those 
countries in tolerable perfection. Upon his return to Egypt, he w^as 
created a Bey by the Pacha, and was subsequentfy sent to Candia to 
suy)erintend the organization of the island, when it was ceded to the 
Pacha at the termination of the Greek War. Upon bis return from 
Candia, he was created Minister of Marine and Commandcr-in-Cbief of 
the Navy, although he was totally ignorant eft* nautical affairs, and even 
to this day knows nothing whatever about them. When the Pacha 
sent out his fleet last year, he created Osman a Pacha, as an induce- 
ment to him to exert himself in the capture of the Turkish squadron ; 
and, as we shall sliow liereafter, he proved himself unwortliy of the con- 
fidence placed in liim. 

It may appear a very strange circumstance, that a man sljuuld be 
})laccd at the bead of llie marine wbo-is absolutely so ignorant of every 
thing connected with l^is duty that he is quite incompetent to act with- 
out another at his elbow to tell him what to do. This, however, is tlie 
case here. The Turks are by no means particular in these trifles ; and 
it is no uncommon thing for a man to be placed to superintend a manu- 
factory, or any other department, who knows notliing whatever about 
it. It is strange how they get on at all in this jumble ; but somehow 
or other they contrive to struggle through it. J^verytbing ay)pears to 
work jiretty well ; and' the marme would do so also if Osman Pacha 
could contrive to keep sober and attend to the counsel of those who 
know better, and accompany him as advisers by (udeV of the Pacha. 
But, unfortunately, lie lias, when at sea, the most thirsty propensities 
that ever distinguished a coal-heaver in England, and consequently is 
71071 - compoa during two-thirds of his time. A French oflicer, who was 
on board at Suda, remarked, tliat the slll^ of Osman Pacha bore a far 
greater resemblance to a tavern than a sfiip *of war, and that lie was 
greatly surprised and disgusted. During the sacrifices to Bacchus and 
Momus, the most absurd orders are given and obeyed : no one dares 
dispute the order, even if the general, as the French call him, was ofl‘ 
his legs. All remonstrance is totally vain ; and by tl‘is extraordinary 
folly, stores are often wantonly and carelessly lost. 

Mehemet AH, our great and good master, aware of the great im- 
portance of teacliing liis people the European tactics, has at dilferent 
periods sent to England and France for officers. But these schemes 
have always failed from the jealousy and chicanery of those about him. 
The Pacha is most anxious to preserve unanimity and friendship) be- 
tween his own people and liis European officers; but is, I believe, 
almost worn out with ihe repeated complaints of both parties. Osman 
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Pacha is the principal cause of all this mischief. He has received a 
sufficiently good education in Europe to riake Jiiin superior in general 
knowledge to the majority of his own cdintrymen, and is anxious, if 
})ossible, to prevent any other staj from eclipsing him in his own firma- 
ment. This is all natural enough ; but it is very mpch against his 
master’s interest, ina||nuch as there are few men who can tolerate, even 
for a few^years, the 8*tem of annoyance which is adopted. 

However, I must protest against being considered as one of the 
croakers ; — no sucji thing : I am of a very different temperament, and 
can enjoy life with all the philosophy of Goldsmith’s “ Poor Soldier.’* 

We will leave Osman Pacha for the present. Muttus Bey requires 
ouf: attention ; and to him we turn with pleasure, as he is as oj)posite a 
character to the other as it is possible to imagine, and is in many 
respects a very excellent old fellow, although he has, unfortunately, the 
same propensity for liquor as our friend before-mentioned. 

Muttus Bey was (as Win Jenkins says) a gentleman born ; his 
father being a Mameluke Bey, and was one of those who were sacrificed 
by the Ikiclia in the general massacre of that body. Mehemet Ali, it 
is said, had in his younger days rec(^ed considerable benefit* from the 
family of this Bey ; and, although he put him to death as a matter of 
policy, he still retained a great respect for his memory, and has repeat- 
edly conferred signal marks of favour upon his son. Muttus Bey is, 
perhaps, the only thorougltly good sailor in the service, that is to say, 
with the exception of the Franks, and is a perfect character in himself. 
He would do for a personification of the whole Turkish nation, as he 
combines in himself all the requisites for a geni||||« Turk, according to 
tlie authorities and descriptions of the latest travWers. lie is generally 
popular ; equally so among foreigners as with his own countrymen. 
He is beloved rather for the little ill that he commits tlian for any great 
good that he does. He is a man of quiet and sedate deportment ; he 
envies none, and is envied by none; if not interfered with, he does not 
interfere witli any one. He is now, perhaps, uj)wards of sixty years 
old, and has been, from his boyhood, in the marine, if the management 
of sundry fishing-boats can be so considered, which was all tlie marine 
the Pacha at one period possessed. Even now the old man is not 
ashamed of his former employment; and it was only the other day he 
was observed busily engaged in teaching one of the sailors how to 
repair it net. 

If our readers can imaging m old-looking man, or (to be very polite) 
an elderly gentleman, exceedingly corpulent, with a motion, when he 
walks, combining the actions of the lobster and the tortoise, being over- 
powered with liis own obesity, with a head of enormous dimensions, a 
grizzly visage, just of the colour of newly-broken steel, two little grey 
dots for eyes, a^d a long white beard, they will have in their imagina- 
tion an exact portrait of our hero. 

Nothing can exceed the impertui’bable gravity of our vice-admiral : 
he is a perfect prototype of iblsop’s man without curiosity ; nothing can 
excite, and nothing seems to depress him. If applied toon business, 
he answers in monosyllables, and gets rid of the atfkir as speedily as 
possible. He seems to have an equal dislike to being disturbed himself 
or to disturb other people. He never commits a j»ke and never laughs 
at one. Some years ago he was sent to England witlj a frigate by tlie 
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Pacha, and the only remark we have ever heard him makj5 upon the 
country was, that there was r(p tobacco, but abundance of j)drt, which, 
in his opinion, greatly contrihjited to make people fat. When at sea, 
he sits on the poop, with the pipe in his mouth, nearly all day, and at 
sunset he has his dinner ; and afterwards smokes and drinks spirits till 
lie is sleepy, and then lays himself down for the ^ight, without taking 
off his clothes. ^ , 

But, notwithstanding these oddities, Muttus Bey is really a good 
man, and takes no part in the disgusting litigations of the rest of the 
community. He is also a brave man ; or perhaps I ought rather to 
say, a man who is totally indifferent to anything that may happen to- 
morrow. He turns up his*- eyes and exclaims, upon all occasions, 
“ God is great T and whether we are preparing for an action or for a 
salute seems to be to him a matter of no sort of consequcnca* He has 
done his duly bravely and well in two general actions that were any- 
thing but trifling affairs ; namely, at the battle of Mavariu and at the 
bombardment of St. John d’Acre. 

Everybody knpws that by the Jaw of the Prophet, the use of wine 
and spirit^ is forbidden to all true believers ; but the forbidden fruit is 
so sweet when once tasted, that wflhnd very few among them who have 
fortitude to resist the temptation. The Admiral appears to treat the 
decrees of the Propliet in the usual style of indifference for which he is 
so remarkable. In this country they nianufa'ctiire a spirit from dates, 
which the Turks call arrackee, and which they drink in immense quan- 
tities, the Admiral swallowing a pint two every night. To the taste 
of an Englishman, tfu^is tire most detestable stufl' imaginable ; and in 
fact the pcojile who dmk it swallow it as if it was physic, that is to say, 
taking first a wineglass full of the spirit, and then washing it down 
with water. But, notwithstanding their predilection for this spirit, 
nothing comes amiss to them; 'wine, rum, brandy, and porter, are all 
acceptaHll upon occasion. 

But now that 1 am upon the subject of tlieir bacchanalian orgies, I 
must beg to introduce 'you to tlie Captain Mahmoud, eonimander of tlie 
fire-sliips, who figures upon all these occasions in a most conspicuous 
manner, and is tlie friend, associate, and constant companion of Osman 
Paclia, wlio 

Loved him like a very brother, 

They had been drunk fur' vi^eeks together.” , 

When the Pacha resolved upon fighting the Ottoman power by sea, he 
determined to employ some fire-ships to burn, if possible, the Turkish 
fleet, or at least a part of it ; and for this purpose selected some Greeks 
who had taken a very active part in the war with Turkey, and iiad 
repeatedly performed the same enterprise with success. The men tlius 
selected consisted of six captains and about a Jiund^'.ed sailors ; and 
most rascally-looking fellows they are. A description of this batcli of 
nautical salamanders is quite beyond the powers of my pen. The 
appearance of Mahmoud himself is that of the quintessence of vuflianisrn ; 
strong an4 vigorously formed, inured to danger and fatigue, an excel- 
lent sailori a brave and daring man, — in a word, a bona-fide Dirk 
Hatterick. Ppsses^ing an accurate knowledge of every jiart of the 
Archipelago, and viuth men devoted to him, he bad no iiesitation in 
asserting tiiat if he vas prpperly supported by tlie squadron, he would 
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burn the whole of the Ottoman fleet, and would answer with his head 
for his success. Indeed the Pacha himsdlf took pretty good "care to 
make it the interest of tliese people to destroy as many of the enemy's 
ships as possible, as the pay he gave them was trifling, but they were 
• to receive a certain sum for every ship they burnt. This premium was 
enormous 5 and its payment was guaranteed to them by a wealthy 
Greek merchant at Alexandria. 

Mahmoud, however, in spite of his ruiflanly Idbks, is a tolerably 
decent fellow, and is so jolly a companion, that he always finds a 
welcome in every ship. For days and nights together he and Osman 
Pacha have kept up the carou8e,.and have drunk and sung long after 
they were capable of seeing each other. • 

Of all nations, the Turkish is that in which luxury and sensuality are 
carried to the highest pitch, and where the main aim of every one's life 
appears to consist in endeavouring to find out new means of enjoyment. 
Th^rossest immoralities are practised without restraint; every passion 
anflfevery folly is gratified ; and crimes which in England would be 
punished with death are here regarded with the coolest indifference. 
This state of society can never be amended as long as the example of 
tho^ high in power, like Osman Pacfia, is lield out to the gaze of the 
pubnc. ilut it cannot continue long ; for as soon as the Pacha has 
settled himself firmly after the war, it is expected he will revise these, 
abominations with an unspaflring band. Already he has issued an order, 
forbidding the use of spirits on b||||||4ship ; and if he finds these orders 
not attended to, he understandsil^Hpethod of enforcing them by a very 
summary process. ^ 

You will now, I suppose, be able to form some idea of our Com- 
manders, and 1 will proceed to give you a sketch of the manner in 
which the fleet is officered and organized, presuming upon your indulg- 
ence for the favourable consideration oflhis somewliat dry suli^^ 

I'hc liigliest rank lu the Egyptian Navy is that of the Capif^Jjpasha, 
or Coraraander-in-Chief ; — the next in command is a Vice-Admiral, and 
tlie only one in the service. The first rank beloW the Admiral is that 
of Kima Khan, which corresponds with our rank of Commodore ; the 
next inferior officer to him is a Bym Bashe, being of a correspondent 
rank with the Captains of Flag Ships in our service; the next grade is 
that of Salir Colass, or a junior Post Captain ; and beneath him is a 
Sol Coltlss, or what we would call a Commander, tliese officers being 
’generally intrusted with the command of corvettes. After tliese come 
a numerous class of lieutenants, who are here intituled Use Baslu;, and 
finally, the Effendis, or Midshipmen. 

These different ranks are all distinguished from one another by an 
order which is worn on the left breast, and as there is no undress 
uniform, and ev^y one is at liberty to wear what he pleases, it is the 
only distinction * — ^This order is an anchor, and as tlio rank varies, so 
does tlie make and ornament of the anchor. A Use Bashe wears a 
silver anchor ; a Sol Colass has a silver one with a gohl stock ; a Sahr 
Colass has one made entirely of gold ; the anchor \\hich adorns the 
strutting Bym Bashe is of gold with a diamond in the centre of the 
stock ! a Kima Khan has five diamonds upon a gold anchor, and the 
Admiral has one completely studded with diamonds.* 

There is also a full dress regulation uniform, *whicU the Padm 
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liberal enough to give to his oiHcers according to their ranks ; and it 
is not life least amusing paft of the service to see the extraordinary 
figure ‘a man cuts in this drefis. The colour of the clothes, trowsers, 
and all, is flaming scarlet, like the uniform of our life-guards, and the 
dress is covered nearly all over with gold-lace. It is gaudy in the 
extreme, and has such' a mountebank appearance, that it is difficult for 
an Englishman, at fir&t siglit of it, to avoid laughing. The,se dresses 
are enormously ex|jten8ive, and are all paid for by the Pacha. An officer 
of as low a rank as a boatswain is entitled to one. Thus equipped, an 
officer of the Egyptian marine looks like the showman of a menagerie 
in Londoii. . • 

Every officer on board, above the rank of a midshipman, goes by 'the 
name of Captain, and as promotion here, as well as in England, does 
not always reward merit, we frequently have midshipmen vv^I advanced 
in life, and Captains without a hair on their chin. Still, justice is very 
often shown, and every midshipman is obliged to pass his examination 
for promotion, as in England, and is often instantly promoted. HSie 
Turks have a curious method of makipg officers, which would surprise our 
aristocratic friends, if they have not a thorough contempt for these people 
already : — ^the Bey, or any Captain, J)erhaps, buys a slave, no matter of 
what country, makes him a Mussulman by the usual process, and be 
tlicn serves as a domestic and pipe^bearer, standing behind his master 
when eating, and at other times keying constantly at his heels witli 
the pipe and tobacco." They these slaves as part of their 

family, and would resent an affroa^^lted to them with as much indig- 
nation as one olTereic| to ihemseiv^^When on board ship they have 
them taught to read aUd vVrite, and they pick up as they can some little 
navigation, and, in process of time, you- find the fellow who, a short 
time before, was waiting at table and filling your pipe, squatted down 
by yoty^ide with the title of Captain. 

«T1I^||p^ 8 have no idea of anything in the shape of rank, excepting 
the military, and the ratings of all the officers are exactly tlie same as 
those in the army ; so*that when the Pacha wishes to mark his approba- 
tion of the conduct of any individual, he gives him military rank, 
although, perhaps, he may be in some other department of service, and 
know nothing whatever of military affairs; thus the principal ship- 
builder and the chief doctor are both Beys, although they have nothing 
to do vvitii the army. 

Upon first mingling with the officers of the squadron, I was greatly 
amused by the variety of nations from wl/ich they have been selected. 
Here are European Turks, Asiatics, native Egyptians, Turks, Creeks, 
Nubians, and Abyssinians — of all climes and complexions, some being 
quite black, and others only genteelly tanned. It may appear strange 
how we can get on among so many different langiyiges ; but I can 
assure you there is no difficulty whatever, as, from long use and custom, 
they are quite familiar with speaking through the medium of a drago- 
man. — The men being all Arabs, and the officers of various nations, it 
is quUe a ^mmojp occurrence to be compelled to use an interpreter, and, 
after some time, the inconvenience is no longer felt. They liave also 
adopted a plan for giving the words of command which prevents «much 
confusion, namely, by always making use of the Italian terms, and by 
constant practice, thcise terms have almost been adopted into the lan- 
guage. 
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When people arc living on board ship|together, it is naturally to be 
expected that they must occasionally eat and drink with each other, but 
here vve have not anything in the shape f)f a mess, and it would prove 
a most uncomfortable aflair if there were, for the Turks do not at all 
understand tlie refined politeness of Europeans : — for instance, in 
England it would not be considered quite the thing to j)ut out your 
liand and help yourself from the dish, yet in this country it is considered 
by no means a breach of good manners;, on tlie contrary, a well-bred 
Turk will often, as a piece of politeness, take some food witli his fingers 
and present it to his guest. 1 must confess it was some time before I 
could relisli this kind of comjilimcnt, but^ having made up my mind to 
ciidure it, I now get on very well. Another plan which a Turk often 
adopts to show his attention is to present you with the pipe from his 
own mouth, and I have often experienced the civility ojj^being presented 
with a cigar which m^ host has done me the honour of lighting and 
smoking half through in order to ascertain its quality. 

In order to give you some idea of a feast d, la Tvrque, I will just 
give you a sketch of a scene I have been present at, and which is of 
very frequent occurrence, especially on board the sliij)s of the Admirals. 
AVe were invited to dinner with a number of Ca]>tains, Efiendis, and 
others, and in consequence of the presence of the J 'lanks, it was served 
up somewhat in the Eurojieau style. I got seated at tabic between two 
old Turks, neither of whom I had ever seen before, and who exerted 
iliemselves to the utmost to show me attention. The lirst vi.uids served 
at table were cheese, nuts, almonds, water-melons, &c., with a super- 
abundant supply of arrackee, rum, brandy, and wine, and the feast com- 
menced by our making an attack upon these with great vigour. Wc 
sat thus for upwards of an hour, 1 being, during the whole time, perse- 
cuted by the polite old gentlemen on e^ich side of iru;, and being obliged 
to eat a prodigious quantity of cheese and water-melon. 1 rotujned their 
attention by liberally supplying their glasses, intending to bring my 
friends into such a condition that they could not continue their polite- 
ness, and I might escape suffocation ; but a Turk has a liarder head 
than I gave him credit for, and it was some hours ere 1 could attain my 
object. ^ 

When the dinner was served up I was surprised to see with wliat 
voracity they ate, considering what a quantity of raw s])irits they had 
despatched previously. An almost endless succ(‘Ssion of dishes followed 
each other, and it was several hours before tlie eating part of the affair 
was concluded. We then began to drink and smoke, and had dancing 
and singing. Now, I trust, such of our friends as are lovers of good 
living will not siqipose that we ourselves danced in jirojiria persond, 
— no such thing, — we had people to dance and sing to us : the Turks 
know better llikn to be guilty of any such foolery as dancing after 
dinner ; — moreover, the Turks take pretty good care we shall nut be 
encumbered with the society of the ladies. 

To return, however, to the singing and dancing. — If a combination of 
all the detestable nOises, which Hogarth intended us*to conceive in his 
pictyre of the enraged musician^ could be imagined, some idea might 
then be formed of the din which was liere got iq) for our amusement. 
Two fellows squatted down upon the floor, bavvlg4 to the full pitch of 
their voices, and, as if they did not make noise enough of themselves, 
. U. S. JouRN. No. Cl, Dec. 1833. . 2 w 
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two most illegitimate looking ^ddles were scraped by way of an accom- 
paniment. It required all my philosophy to stand this, — there was not 
the slightest pretension to harmony in the whole affair — it was all noise. 
During the continuance of this uproar, the Turks manifested no sort of 
feeling upon the occasion, looking as grave and solemn as if they were 
at a funeral, and not taking the least notice of our splendid singers and 
dancers. What made the whole look most ridiculous was, that some 
of our friends began to squint, in consequence of their copious potations, 
and their solemn faces looked ten times more ludicrous than ordinary. 

Our next entertainment was an exhibition of dancing. A wretched, 
unearthly-looking rascal, dressed in the clothes of a woman, ma^le 
its appearance and commenced dancing, somewhat in the style of a 
hornpipe, keeping time with castanets, and being accompanied by 
the music afor^aid. It appears to me that the greatest beauty or 
rather the perfection of the dance was considered by the Turks to 
consist in tlie performer wriggling his body round and round in quick 
succession for as long a time as possible. So, in England, one sees a 
“ crowded liouse” bestow the most rapturous apydause on a poor })ant- 
ing girl of a ballet-dancer, whose principal accomplishment consists in 
standing longer on one leg at a time than any of her competitors. A 
goose would excel her in this. Thus dancing, and singing, and smok- 
ing, and drinking, were kept up without intermission till after midniglit, 
jiiid then, the Bey having waddled away, we broke up; those who could 
stand look themselves off, and those who could not, were content to lie 
down, and ])a8S the rest of the night as they were. 

From this sketch you can easily imagine the state of society here : — 
when this bad example is thus openly shown, it is really astonishing 
how we contrive to preserve order and discipline. But although the 
Turks commit these follies aud vices themselves, still they would des|)isc 
us if we were to act in the same manner. From England we send out 
missionaries to convert the he athen all over the world, but they af)j)ear 
to make only a sorry job of it here. If ever there was a wide field for 
the exercise of their converting talents, here it is. This must be the 
precise spot our forefathers had in their eye wlien they ordained that we 
should pray for “Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics;” here there are 
lots of all sorts. J^esides this we have numbers of sock'ties in England 
which wcruld here find an endless scope for their labours and benevo- 
lence : — the Indigent Blind Society, for instance ; here almost a third of 
the people are i)lind, and the whole of them ’are indigent. Tlien what a 
field there would be for the Society for Suppressing Cruelty to Animals! 
It was only the other day, a Frenchman made a bet that he would take 
a jackass to the top of one of the pyramids, and did so accordingly ; 
but not having made any bargain to bring him down ^again, the ])oor 
animal was killed in descending. The honourable *cx-membcr for 
Galway would have shone here in all hi§ proper brilliancy, and he might, 
perhaps, have seized an opportunity of giving the Paclia a hint that 
sticking up bullocks and shooting at thfem, for the purpose of proving 
the destructive nature of his rockets and shells, was anything but a hu- 
mane practice. q 

We, however, troi^le ourselves very little about these sort of things, 
and I do not know tha^ we have any right to do so, and therefore, if you 
please, we will go on with our campaign. 
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On the 28th March, 1832, the fleet vwis ordered to sea, for the pur- 
pose of conveying eight liioiis.’ind recruits to Candia, and to transport 
to Syria, for the j)urpose of reinforcing lorahim Pacha’s army, two other 
regiments vvliich were in garrison in that island. At this time the siege 
of St. John d’Acre was going on with vigour, and tlie ’besieged lield out 
with such determined resolution, that the |picha was obliged to send 
orders fo storm the jilace, cost what it might. We landed the troops, 
and returred to Alexandria, expecting to be ordered to sail immediately 
to int(*rccpt tlie Turkish fleet, which, we had been informed, had already 
left tlie Dardanelles, and was conveying to Iskenderoon an immense 
fleet of transports, laden with stores ancUprovisions for the use of llieir 
army wliich was marching to the relief of 8t. John d’Acre. The ac- 
counts we received of the strength of the Turkish squadron led us to 
believe they were very formidable, being double our number, and 
jjaving tw'o three-deckers, each carrying one hundred and forty guns. 
It was at first supposed we should attack them, if possible, when at 
anchor at Rhodes, and burn as many as we could with our rockets and 
fire-ships j but jirocrastination is the ruling folly of these people, and 
without having any ostensible motive, we w’ere detained cruising off the 
])ort of Alexandria through the whole of the months of May and June, 
On the 29th May the news of the taking of Acre by storm arrived, — it 
was efl'ectcd in tlie most gallant style, Ibrahim Pacha heading the troops 
in ])ersou through the breach, and clearing, sword in hand, everything 
before liim. Abdallah Pasha was made prisoner, and treated by 
Ibrahim in a manner worthy of an ancient Roman. He was sent to 
Alexandria in a sloop, and, on his arrival, was received with a salute of 
Iwcnty-onc guns from the forts. Mchemet Ali broke Ihrougli the 
(piarantine regulations, and received him into his jialace the same night, 
rather as a guest than a prisoner, and gave him his liberty either to go 
to Constantinople, or to remain in Egypt upon a pension : — he chose to 
remain with his generous conqueror. 

It was now time to make head against tho Porte, which had pub- 
lislicd a firman declaring Mehemet Ali a rebel and a traitor, announcing 
that the port of Alexandria was in a state of blockade, and appointing 
another Pacha to Egypt. 

On the Ibth of July the news arrived tliat Ibrahim Pacha bad pushed 
forvvjgd with his army to Iskenderoon, and had fallen in with the ad- 
vanced division of the Turks. Like Charles of Sweden with the Mus- 
covites, he hesitated not to*attack tliem, the rout and tremendous slaugh- 
ter of the Ottomans ensued ; — every thing was captured, guns, tents, 
ammunition, treasure, and the above-mentioned firman itself. 

This victory, so soon after the storming of Acre, completely turned 
tlie tide of opinion with respect to the Pacha’s prospects of success, and 
notliiijg but rejoicings, fireworks, and illuminations were talked of in 
Alexandria. The Pacha, aware of the importance of preventing the 
Turkish fleet being of any service to the scattered remains of the 
enemy’s army, instantly ordered his own fleet to go in search of them, 
and we accordingly sailed the next day, full of deterftjination to do mis- 
chief. 

I shall pursue our cruise in the next paper. ^ 
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SKETCHES OF THE WAR OF THE FRENCH IN SPAIN IN 

THE YEAR 1823 

BY A ROYALIST. 

The transports of joy which the intelligence of the liberation of 
King Ferdinand was veceived at Madrid, seemed equally to animate all 
classes of the inhabitants. 

At Paris, Te Deum was celebrated at the church of 'Notre Dame, at 
which the King and royal family attended in state, — the archbisho]) of 
Paris reciving his Majesty at the gates of the cathedral with a congra^ 
tulatory address upon the occasion. 

In the evening appropriate performances took place at all the theatres, 
at which couplets were sung, containing allusions to the menibors of tlui 
royal family, which the audience received, with vehement shouts of 
“Vive le Roi,vivent les Bourbons, vive le Liberateur V* At the same time 
the city was s])ontaneously and splendidly illuminated. 

The King of Spain, in the mean time, commenced his journey 
to his capital by easy stages, attended by the French Swiss guards. 
He had previously issued a decree, ordering that no })orson who, 
during the existence of the constitutional system, had been a deputy 
to the Cortes in the two last legislative sittings, should j)rc*scut him- 
self within live leagues of Madrid; nor should the ministers, coun- 
cillors of state, members of the supreme tribunal of justice, the com- 
mandants-general, political chiefs, employes in the public offices, nor the 
chiefs and officers of the ci-devant national militia. Entrance to the 
capital, or to approach within fifteen leagues of wherever the royal 
residence might be established, was also interdicted to those persons 
for ever. From this list were, ho(vever, excepted all persons wlio could 
bring proof that, since the entrance of the allied army into Spain, 
they had obtained from the Provisional Junta, or the Regency of the 
kingdom, a new nomination or confirmation of the offices which tliey 
Majesty’s appointment, previously to the 7th of March, 

If any thing h^d been wanting to satisfy the world of the falsehood 
of the assertions which had been so boldly advanced, that the King was 
a free agent during the constitutional system, this decree and the one 
of the Ist of October, which preceded it, must surely be considered to 
Bet the matter at rest. 

A decree of the 22d of October, which followed, also reiterates the 
assertions as to the constraint to which the King had been subjected 
during the whole period of the continuance of the constitutional system ; 
although thfs document manifests symptoms of the natiirai leniency of 
disposj^tioh for which Ferdinand is so much known, having so early as 
the date of its publication entertained intentions of modifying the 
seveper featiwes of the preceding decrees. 

There is fto doubt that the King felt himself obliged, in some mea- 
sure, to yield to the wishes of the royalist party in the steps which he 
look upon his restoration, in regard to the constitutionalists -.—this ^was 
natural, nor was it piore than just, that men who had deliberately 
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placed tliemselves in the position of rebels should experience different 
treatment from those who had jeopardied their lives and property in 
defence of the throne. 

But it must strike all persons as ^n extraordinary feature in the 
history of this rebellion, that the only delinquent who suffered death fur 
his treason w'as liiego. That he deserved anolluT fate, upon any 
principle of law or equity, is one of those hold paradoxes which it is not 
w^orth \vhile to waste time in attempting to refute ; that mercy might 
have -been extended to him becomes another question, — but was he, 
when in power and prosperity, merciful t Did his adherents and disciples 
show mercy to Elio, — to Venuesa, — to the Bishop of Vique, — to 
the ecclesiastics butchered at ]Slannesa,~at Corunna, — at Vigo, — at St. 
f^ebastiano, at Tuz ? — whose crime was their lojalty, and not, as in the 
case of Riego and his acceomplices, treason, to their King. 

But let us compare the fate of the Spaniel rebels with lluit of those 
whose end is recorded in the history of other states. What was the 
single instance of the severity shown to Riego compared with th(5 
slauglit(‘r at Cullodcn, or the executions at Carlisle ? — In short, the only 
argument vvhicli can be used against the execution of Biego, was its 
being a solitary instance; and whether, in a. political point of view, it 
might not have been more advisable to have let this great criminal 
escape, after sentence bad been passed upon him, to have ended his 
days in exile and obscurjty in a foreign land. 

A good deal has likewise been urged, with respect to the non-inter- 
ference of the Duke d’Angoul^me in bis favour. But, in reality, with 
what grace could Jiis Royal Highness have so interfered? — was not the 
whole aim and object of the invasion of Spain to restore uncontrolled 
freedom of action and government to the King ; in succeeding in doing 
so, how could his Boyal Highness have consistently interfered between 
tlie laws of Spain and this arch traik>r I Besides, with wliat degree of 
grace can complaints of this description he urged by that party, who, 
till the last moment, refused to listen to the interference or remonstrance 
of the Duke d’Angouleme, upon any subject /connected with tlie direc- 
tion of the government of Spain, on the prekmce tliat lie was a foreigner 
at th(! head of a foreign and invading army ? 

If Ferdinand knew in this instance how to assert a proper degree of 
firmness in awarding punisliment to a man who had hcajied such niis- 
fortujies upon liis country as Riego had done, he knew also how to 
reward with gratitude those who had espoused and defended his cause. 
*Thus at Carmona, on tlie«23d of October, he issued the following de- 
cree : — 

“Although it is for history to immortalize tlie great deeds of the 
illustrious warrior who crossed the Pyrenees to deliver a friendly nation 
from enslavement and all the horrors of civil war, yet desiring to manifest 
my gratitude fn every possible manner, and to transmit to posterity the 
knowledge of facts worthy of admiration and respect, I have therefore 
resolved, that in Madrid there be erected a magnificent monument to 
the revered memory of my •brother and cousin, the august Duke 
d’Angoulemc, and of liis valiant army. Take cafe that the academy 
of^t. Ferdinand propose a design worthy of so great an object. 

The Kino. 
‘;**IdoN Victor Saez,” 


“ (Signed by tlie royal hand,) 
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Liberal rewards were also conferred by Ferdinand upon the Frcndi 
Marshals, and tlie officers of dilferent grades wlio distinguibhed them- 
selves in the campaign, and orders were issued, that the Duke d’An- 
gouK^me and tlie Prince de Cacrgnan should be treated in all respects 
with tlie same ceremonies and honours as the infantas of Spain. 

The following decree ought here also to find a place. 

Decree of the King of Spain. 

“ Wishing to give to Don Francisco Xavier lillio, my Captain- 
General of the kingdom of Valencia, marks of my siitisfaction (or his 
distinguished services, and to prove how much my heart has been 
aflected at the unfortunate fate which hisr constant fidelity to my person 
has brought down upon him, 1 ’'declare the following : — 

“ 1st. — I approve and confirm the decrees of the 12th M ay and the 
7th July, ordered by the Provisional Junta and by the Ih^gency in 
favour of the said General.* 

“ 2d. — II is eldest son shall take the title of Marquiss of Fidelity, and 
he and his successors shall be freed from all rights and conti ihulions 
now established, or which shall be established upon the titles of Castile. 

“ 3d. — 'I’lio entire pay of the late General Elio, granted to Donna 
Laurence de Leizaro, shall pass in equal shares betv\een his childien, 
and Don Jesus Eho at the death of Donna Laurence, 

“ 4th — It is my wisli that a royal crown be placed in the centre of the 
escutcheon of tlicir family arms, and under it the letters, F. L. 11., the 
initials of fidelity, loyalty and honour. 

“ The King. 

“ At the Pahnee, Nov. 20th, 1823.*' 

It would, however, be unjust to omit to mention, that circumstances 
did attend the execution of Piego, calculated to awaken the suspicion 
that the Spanish government was jipon this occasion guilty of a greater 
fault than a mere political error. It lia.s been remarked tliat this 
solitary example of severity was so obviously calculated in itseit to 
injure the restored government in the ejes of civilized Eurojie, that 
particular reasons to account for its necessity were looked for with a 
searching eye. Neitlier did it escape notice, as a fact calculated to 
excite emprise, tliat the Spanish authorities, knowing how anxious the 
Duke d’Angoul^me was tliat the life of this cul]>rit should be spared, — 
although, after the result of his interference at Andujar in behalt of 
those persons imprisoned for political offences, he was aware that a 
second attempt of tlie kind must place him in a false position, and 
therefore did not directly take part in the transaction, — awaie of these 
circumstances, we repeat, it seemed astonishing that the authorities 
of Spain did not desire to acquire credit for an act of grace and 
mercy, in sparing the life of the impotent and fallen criminal now at 
their milicyf When all this was called to mind, and wllen it was ob- 
served" that Riego, when brought to execution, was emaciated and en- 
feebled in body, that he required the support of two friars to keep him 
upright in the hurdle in which he was placed, that he was so lame as 
to be unable to mount the scaffold, up the ladder of which he had to be 
carried, — there seemed reason for more than suspecting that the practice 
of torture had, in this instance, been had recourse to in *|)rison ; and 
that to spare the life of^ Riego, and to have permitted him to seek an 
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ejCile in a foreign land, would have been* attended with disclosures, the 
publication of which would liave fixed an indelible stigma upon the cha- 
racter of the restored government. When it is considered that such 
deeds were not new in the histoiy of ny)dern Europe, and when the 
fate of Pichegru and Wright, murdered by order of Buonaparte, to pre- 
vent their revealing, the secrets of their prison-house, flashed on the 
mind, — in the present case, the conviction became almost conclusive 
that the* jailers of Uiego had taken a lesson from the practice of the 
Corsican, and immolated their victim solely to preVent disclosures from 
whicii they shrui^lv with guilty apprehension. It ought also to have 
been mentioned, that from the time of his condemnation till he met his 
death, no one was sullered to approach him but jiriests and tlic lawyers 
wlu) liad been emgaged in conducting tlfe process against him ; that, 
in consequence of the discoveries which he made, many ])Owerful 
individuals, hitherto not suspected of constitutional princijdes, were 
compromised ; and that the services rendered to the restored dynasty 
by Morillo and Ballastcros did not save them from disgrace. The con- 
viction of the revolting practice of torture liaving in tliis case been had 
recourse to, in order to extract the confessions, which it is certain that 
Jliego made, becomes quite irresistible. 

Another circumstance which adds some weight to these suspicions, 
remaims still to be mentioned. In Spain, as in Scotland, and otbe^ 
countries on the continent of Europe, governed by the principles of the 
Boman law, it is enacted*tbat the bodies of those convicted of treason 
should be dismembered and exposed in different situations. In the 
case of Biego, under a show of mercy, this })raclicc was abstained 
from, and bis body was delivered to tbc. members of a charitable 
society who defray the expenses of the funerals of malefactors and 
paupers, and which bears the name of the “ llcrmandad de Cavidad y 
Paz.’’ By these persons it was interred in the burying-])lace of the 
Campo Santo. It never has been alleged that any marks were 
detected by them upon the corpse ; but perhaps government could 
calculate upon their silence. Had the body been gibbeted, like that 
of the ill-fated Montrose, such concealment* could not have been 
effected 

Having said thus much, it is proper to add, that there is not the most 
distant intention of insinuating tliat Ferdinand was himself privy to the 
torturing of Hiego. The personal character of the King of Spain ren- 
ders \ucli a supposition wholly improbable ; whilst, at the same time, 
Lis indolence, and the con/idence which he was at the time in the habit 
of reposing in those about him, give weight to the idea of its having 
been possible that they made in this instance the worst use of their 
authority. 


♦ It would be Sn insult alike to good sense and good feeling to cafl -to tuind, as 
any extenuation oi tlie treatment of Riego, the fact of the Protestant governili^t of 
England having avowedly administered the torture in the case of Guy Fawkes and 
the other conspirators in the gunpowder plot ; and this circuinstaiice is only here 
adverted to for the purpose of calling attention to the fact, that uj) to the present 
moment no author, either liberal or the reverse, has noticed tht occurrence with cen- 
sure,,altheugh the infliction of torture was, in England, at the time jirohibited by 
law ; whereaaA Spain, and it is believed even in Scotland, the infliction of torture 
is permitted b^he laws of these countries at the present duy. — R. 
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It was at noon of the 7tti of November, 1823, that Riego was 
executed, in the Plaza de Cavada, whither the ill-fated man was dragged 
upon a hurdle drawn by an ass. Considerable crowds had assembled 
in the morning round his prison, an(J the windows and balconies of the 
houses in the streets through which he passed were for the most part 
crowded with spectators, lie had requested that Spanish troops should 
alone be present when he died; and with this wish the French military 
authorities very willingly com])lied. He was attired in a white linen 
robe de chanibrc, tiecl round the waist with a cord, and made his con- 
fession seated upon the under step of the scaffold ; .-he held a small 
print of the crucifixion before him, and seemed to derive comfort from 
the presence of the ecclesiastics. Whilst the executioners fastened 
the ro])e round his neck, one of the priests addressed the spectators, 
saying that he forgave his enemies, and desired the forgiveness of those 
whom he might have offended ; he was then thrown from the scaffold, 
and his sufferings abridged by the custom, barbarous to appearance, of 
the exeedtioner and his assistants laying hold of the body jind pulling 
it forcibly downwards. At this moment a shout of triumph burst from 
the ferocious multitude, who, not many months before, bad hailed him 
as a patriot and a deity. One savage rushed from the crowd, and vio- 
lently struck the body. Such arc the populace ! 

^ His brother, Miguel Riego, canon of the church of Oviedo, and bis 
wife, who was also his niece*, bad sought refuge in England, where 
they exerted themselves with becoming energy to procure a remission 
of his sentence through the interference of the British and IVench 
governments. At that time the Prince dc Polignac was the French 
ambassador in London, and, upon tlie entreaty of Riego’s relatives, for- 
warded to Paris their earnest ap*plications for the interference of the 
King of France in his favour. His Excellency knew that these ajqdi- 
cations must he fruitless, but was^ unconscious at how near a period lie 
was doomed to afford an example in his own person of the mutability of 
all human prosperity, and of the fearful instability which in particular 
attends the fortunes of politicians and statesmen. 

From this dismal spectacle wc turn to one of a different character, — 
the return to France of the illustrious Prince who had led her armies to 
victory. 

The Duke d’Angoulemc declined to enter Cadiz : a city wluisc 
reputation was sullied as the cradle of rebellion and the prison of a 
king, deserved not the honour of receiving the Liberator withtn its 
walls. Neither would the Duke consent to, divide the triumphant re- 
entraucc of the capital of Spain with his august relative, whom he 
had rescued from thraldom ; but, impelled by the inherent modesty and 
simplicity of his character, he hastened from the scene of* his military 
renown Jto France. 

^ On tjt^^f9th of October he arrived at Madrid, esc«.rted only by a 
.«ingd^trpl>p of horse; and, having visited and inspected the whole of 
the^rfench, positions between the Spanish capital and the Bidassoa, he 
arrived at Bayonne on the 24th of the succeeding month. It was 
remarked, with respect to the activity and hardihood of the Prince, that 


♦ In CathoUc countries such marriages are not uncommon, the drspeii- 

sation of the Pope is requisite to enable them to be contracted, 
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he performed the whole journey from Port St. Mary's to the bridge over 
the Bidassoa on horseback. 

On the 30th of November, his Royal Highness arrived at Versailles, 
where he was received by his august father*. On the 1st of December 
he proceeded to St. Cloud, where the Ducliess de Berri and her inte- 
* resting children joined ,thc party. His Royal Highness tenderly* em- 
braced them ; and about noon the whole of the royal ’family left the 
])alace in carriages for Paris. • 

At the gale ol Maillot, the Prince having descended from his oar- 
1 iage, mounted on Jioi seback, and proceeded onwards to the Barriere de 
I’Etoile, attended by the Dukes of Reggio, llagusa, and de Guiche, 
Marslidl Lauriston, Generals Borde&oult and de Bethezy, and a nu- 
inert)us suite. • 

At the triumphal arch erected at the Barriere de TEtoile, he was met 
by the civil, occlesiastical, and military autboiities of Palis, and an 
immense crond of the inhabitants. The Marquis de Rocbinere, live 
master of the ceremonies, here presented the municipality of Paiis, 
beaded by the Count de Cabrol, the Prefect of the Seine. 

The Piinco having passed the barrier, the thunder of artillery an- 
nounced his j^esence within the walls of the capital. The whole city 
now hurried out to meet and to welcome him ; and there seemed no 
reason to doubt the demonstrations of joy andaflection manifested upon 
the occasion. As fur tlie speech of M. de Cabrol, there is no reason 
why It should not be rankc*d amongst the effusions of the commonplace 
of the day, although subsequent events have fatally demonstrated how 
little persons of sense or understanding ought to value the prophetic 
sentiments of such compositions. 

At ten o'clock next forenoon, the Duke proceeded to the metro- 
politan church, to render thanks to God for the success of llie Frentli 
arms in the Peninsula. The Archbishop of Paris recei\ed him at the 
head of his clergy at the entrance of the church, and addressed his 
Rojal Highness in a congratulatory and laudatory oration. 

On the 13tli of November, Ferdinand VII. re-enlejcd Madrid, hailed 
wdth more cordial, sincere, and unbounded rejoiefngs on the part of his 
subjects, than ])erhaps any monaich had ever before been greeted wilji. 

By this lime the whole of the advocates of tlie constitutional system 
had, as it were, withered from the Spanish soil, and tJie attention of tlie 
paternal King was directed, after his return to Madrid, as it had bccii 
some tmie previously, to mitigating those parts of tlie enactments winch 
he had issued, after being Restored to freedom, which seemed to bear 
with most severity against such known advocates of constitutional prin- 
ciples as had restrained their sentiments and conduct somewhat within 
the bounds of humanity and reason during the time that their faction 
had reigned paramount in Spain. 

The King, iKwvever, could not reconcile himself to tolerate the mon- 
strous dishonesty of Abisbal, who continued doomed to exile with the 
personal persecutors of royalty. Ballasteros’s conduct had, i'fl^'^the 
early stages of the great rebelliop, been such as to render it iinjiossible 

* The IJiichess d'Angouleme had passed greater part of the suinmei in the south 
of Frtnce, fron^a natural anxiety to be near the scene ol the important events which 
were passing, Slie then returned to Pane ; but, upon the conclusiim of the war, sbo 
went to (Jharties, where she met the Geheralissitno, and retained with him to Paris. 
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for any after-act on his part ‘to re-establish him in the confidence of tlie 
monarch, the more particularly as his final adherence to the royal 
cause was evidently the necessary result of his military position, in 
which he was threatened wUh destruction simultaneously by the move- 
ments and position of the 2d corps, under Count Molitor, and of the 
corpfe of the Generalissimo. It was also surmised that the confessions 
of Riego had irremediably compromised him, so that he was interdicted 
the royal presence, and continued in disgrace. • 

A fate very neatly similar awaited Morillo, the cause of which was 
not, however, so apparent. His adherence at any time to such a sys- 
tem as the misnamed constitutional system of Spain, and to such men 
as the constitutional rulers, was no deubt a heinous crime ; but he had 
done good service to the royal cause even whilst the constitutKmal 
system was paramount, and he had taken an earlier opportunity than 
Ballasteros to abandon it. Morillo soon afterwards came to reside in 
Erance^. 

The annihilation of the loans made with foreign capitalists during 
the constitutional regime, was a necessary consequence of the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand. As a point of principle, it was necessary to demon- 
strate the risk which even foreigners run in countenancjjjg or partici- 
pating in rebellion, and to exhibit to the people of Spain the compli- 
cated evils which the recent rebellion had entailed upon the country, in 
the difficulty or rather impossibility — ^attendant, in consequence of the 
King‘s rejection of the loans, of the Cortes)-s- which was found to result 
in raising a royalist loan, by which the heavy financial embarrassments 
of the country might at this moment have been lightened. 

That the King and his government felt the pressure of tins difficulty 
will not be denied ; but that it bore heavier upon all other classes of the 
subjects of Spain is equally certain. 

It was during the constitutional rt^gime that Spain may also be said 
irrecoverably to have been bereft of the Indies. The civil war which 
raged from the first establishment of the constitution of the Cortes till 
the restoration ofg^^erdinand, prevented a single soldier from being sent 
to America ; and Mr.* Canning took occasion, in spite of his love of 
liberalism, to assist in severing the last links which connected the colo- 
nies with Spain, in procuring their recognition as independent stales 
by the King of England ; or, as he himself phrased it in Parliament, 
by “ calling this new world into existence.’’ 

The immediate disbanding of the whole of the Spanish army was 
also an indispensable step on the part of th^ restored government ; and 
the scrutiny and purification, as it was tefmed, in reofficering and re- 
organizing it, was no less indispensable. It is to be remarked, as a 
very extraordinary fact, that the ideas which had been termed liberal 
had become fashionable amongst the Spanish officers during the reigns 
of the tivo monarchs who had preceded Ferdinanck^ Vll. upon the 
th^e; and woful proofs of their prevalence had been afforded during 
thPfemtmuance of the war of independence : every thing like courage 
and honesty seemed, indeed, to be banished from the array of Spain 
during the contii^iance of that contest ; so that the subsequent exhi- 

. - "" ■ II 

* lie lm% it is stated, been recently restored to favour, and is itelieved to be at 
present (18^) in coxnnmnd of a division of the Spanish army.— R. 
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bition of the want of honourable or lofty feeling, in the case of the con- 
stitutional rebellion, was calculated to excite but little surprise. 

That this reorganization of the Spanish army would be a work of 
some time was obvious ; and it was chiefly this account that a con- 
vention was entered into between the government of France and that 
•bf Spain, by the terms of which “ French troops were to continue to 
garrison the capital and some of the principal fortresses.” * These troops 
were commanded by Lieut.-General de Bourmont, the future conqueror 
of Algiers, and were gradually withdrawn as the new Spanish army 
revived from the ashes of its unworthy predecessor. 

Ever since, Spain baa continued to enjoy a state of uninterrupted 
tranquillity ; as the silly attempts, made in 1830 and 1831, by Mina 
and Torrijos, which ended in the discomfiture of the first and the death 
of the latter, to disturb the peace of their country, seem scarcely worthy 
of being mentioned. 

In bringing his labours to a conclusion, the author of the foregoing 
Sketches cannot avoid congratulating himself that, in an era when the 
falsehood and misrepresentations of a licentious press threaten to render 
the transmission of historical truth to after ages more difficult than did 
the ignorance and superstition of barbarous and bygone times, bis feeliie 
efforts in the cause of truth and justice should have met the public eye 
through tlie channel of a periodical which ranks so high for candour 
and imparlialily, and which possesses such deserved authority with 
military readers, as does ilifQ United Service Journal. It is an addi- 
tional source of satisfaction to him, that, with one exception wliicli he 
regrets, his statements are as yet uncontroverted. But, in making this 
allusion, belays no claim to infallibility; and in other instances he 
may have been led into error, and is open to conviction. Extraordinary 
sensibility to animadversion copies, however, with but an ill grace from 
a party whose very existence, it may be affirmed, is founded and main- 
tained uj)on the licentiousness of the pfess, and who, whilst wielding 
this mendacious instrument without mercy or remorse, iiyjrder to elVect 
their purposes, are so apt to assume the blusterer and the bully, to 
intimidate from any statements calculated to combat their selfish and 
mischievous designs ; — nay, so far is this system carried by the liberals 
of the present day, that, like tlie government of Venice in its worst 
times, their jealous malevolence seems to render them incapable of 
tolerating even the praise of tlieir opponents ; and the imposition of a 
]»rofound* and undeviating silence would seem to be the only efl'ectual 
hiode of deprecating their resentment. Pity it were that such a system 
should prove successful in checking the dissemination of truth. 

Finally, the author hopes that, in another point of view, his labours 
may not be altogetlier in vain. In the contrast presented between the 
exploits of the Bourbon soldiers and the Spanish constitutional troops, 
in the )ear ISSIJ, the result attendant upon serving a monarchical 
government and a mock liberal one is in itself sufficiently conspicuous. 
In the one case, conquest, success, and honour, crowned the exertions 
of the soldier; in the other, defeat, humiliation, disgrace, and ridicule, 
invariably awaited them. That siich may in future continue to be the 
case, and tjiat the lesson may prove an efficacious one, is Ins humble 
and earnest prayer. 
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FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF THAT OFFICER.’’* 

Whilst cruising in the Soutli Seas, and in our route to the northward* 
we sailed between the islands called Lobos di iSler and Lobos di Tierra 
and the main land. The latter island is close to the greul: continent. 
We found a very* good passage between it and the main, keeping the 
island pretty close on board. Our soundings were tolerably regular, 
from thirteen to eleven fathoms. These islands appear to be very bar- 
ren, and are the resort of seals, with. which they abound. 

On the 2d of July, ISf^, we anchored in the harbour of Payta, in 
thirteen fathoms, soft bottom, the town bearing S. by E. half E. ; the 
western point of the bay, S.W. by W. ; off shore, two miles. This an- 
chorage is chiefly visited by English wdialcrs, who are allowed to touch 
here for refreshments and water. The former are jHocured from the 
town of Piura, (which we were told was considerable,) thirty miles from 
Payta ; and the latter, which is not plentiful, is brought, even for the 
use of the inhabitants of the town, from a distance of ten miles. 

After running along tlie coast, we anchored in the bay of Tumbez on 
the 4th of July, in six and a half fathoms, soft clay, and good holding 
ground ; Point Malpelo bearing S.W. ; a reef extending without the 
point, S.W. by W. ; the island of Clara, N# half W. 

From this anchorage it was impossible to discover the entrance of 
the river Tumbez. We sounded from the ship to the shore in every 
direction, and found the soundings very regular, from six to two 
fathoms, within two cables* length of the beach, which is a fine sand, 
with considerable surf on it. We found here a very commodious inlet 
for wooding; the entrance, about one cable's length wide, and only five 
feet water; this was at the beginning of flood-tide. There is a bar 
across it ; indeed it is dry at low water in many places, so* that we could 
only pass it \mh the boats during the flood. 1'his, however, was not 
attended with any material delay or inconvenience; for, having once 
got the boats into the inlet before low water, the people were employed 
filling them with fuel during the time the bar was not passable. 

This inlet is extremely well calculated to admit boats, anytime before 
low water ; it is, however, best to enter it with a flowing tide. Here 
wood may be procured in great abundance; and it being very spacious, 
any number of boats may wood at the same time. The boats lay closft 
to the beach, at the diilerent little islands scattered within the inlet, 
without the least surf or swell, so that they load with great fiicility. 
There were no inhabitants about this inlet. Swarms of musquitocs 
were extremely troublesome, and numberless alligators all around us. 
The tide rose about six feet. ^ 

We caught a great quantity of very fine fish with our seine ; and in 
prosecuting our search along the beach, we at length discovered the 
entrance into the river Tumbez ; a bar, with a violent and dangerous 
surf over it, lies^at its mouth, so that* the utmost caution must be used 
in entering it. ^ It lies very near to Malpelo point, where we first 
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discovered a reef witli breakers on it. In this river only is fresli water 
to be found ; and 1 would recommend boats employed on this service 
to enter it together, and to keep a good lo«>k out, steering tolerably 
plose to the point on the larboard hand enterings keeping wide of the 
breakers. • 

On this point you discover huts, the residences of pilots and fislier- 
men, who V^ill not only point out the course you should pursue, but will 
willingly embark in your boats, and direct you liow to avoid all dangers. 
After proceeding about a mile up the river, you find the water perfectly 
sweet and fresh ; and as you take it from alongside your boat, watering 
is here very expeditiously effected ;*but the inlet is much to be preferred 
for wooding. 

The weather during our stay here was very fine ; and it is pleasing 
to remark, that adthough the duty the ])eople were employed uj)on was 
uncommonly severe, from the extreme heat, and the swampiness of tlie 
ground on which the wood was cut, yet none of the men felt any ill 
effects from it, owing perhaps to the precautions taken, as recommended 
by the surgeon, to serve out a small quantity of bark in wine previous 
to their leaving the ship. • 

There are no forts of any description here ; wooding and watering 
might easily be effected at all times. The country round appears an 
almost impenetrable wood, though we discovered many cultivated spots 
in our excursion up Tumbez river, consisting of plantains, banami^ 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, &c. To these plantations the workmen 
repair in canoes along the river, for I do not imagine the woods in 
this neighbourhood are passable even to the Indians or slaves. 

Sir Thomas Staines and myself visited the town of Tumbez, wbicli 
does not even merit the appellation of a village. It lies about seven 
mileff up the river, and is situated on a fipe level plain, surrounded by 
wood ; it is aomposed of a few miserable huts, and the inhabitants 
appear to exist in a very wretched state. A governor resides here, 
who was extremely polite, and offered to procure^ us any refreslnneut 
the place afforded. A letter, of which we were the bearers, from the 
viceroy of Lima, would liave ensured us a good reception in any part 
of this country. The river is very beautiful and picturesque, being very 
rich in trees, the branches of which hang down even to the water ; it is 
therefore impossible in many places to approach the banks, the branches 
and bushes being so thickly interwoven together as to be impenetrable. 

Having completed our wood and taken in some water, we loft the 
andiorage of Tumbez, and proceeded on our route to the northward. 
The weather was hazy and the winds variable ; but the following day 
the Briton and Tagus anchored in the bay of vSt. Helena, in bf fathoms, 
sandy bottom, about two miles off shore. This is a miserable spot, 
although the anclfbragck is good. We found, on examining, that slii])s 
might be provided here with firewood, but no fresh water ; and from 
what intelligence we could obtain from the inhabitants of the miserable 
village at the bottom of the bay^ there is no fresh water within five 
miles of the anchorage, all they have to make use of Ixiing brought on 
rafts fiy)m that distance. No refreshment is to be procured here ; the 
poor inhabitants chiefly live on fish caught in the bay. They have some 
salt-pans in the neighbourhood. * 

Th*e following day we weighed, and made sail for the island La 
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Plata, which we reached after a deliflfhtful sail of nineteen hours. On 
a])proacliing it, we found the soundings very irregular ; having only 
sixteen fathoms as we soufided the southern point at a good distance, 
and then deepening to thirty-four and thirty-five, as we hauled in for* 
tlie little sandy bay. We anchored in thirty-’'five fathoms abreast of 
this bay, about one mile off shore. The marks when at anchor were — 
the south point (off wdiich is a reef), S.S.W. ; the north extreme point, 
W. ^ N. ; the sandy beach, S.W. by W. ^ W. ; Cape St. Lorenzo, N. 
by E. It is, however, .advisable to anchor nearer within the bay, 
in nineteen and twenty fathoms ; you will then be not more than two 
or three cables* length off §hore. * ^ 

Wood may be procured here, but it is not very abundant ; water was 
not to be found. By report from a fisherman, whose vessel was hauled 
up in the little sandy bay opposite the anchorage, a small quantity 
might be obtained after rain ; but whilst we were here, we found every 
thing completely dried up. Fish may be caught here in great abun- 
dance ; but turtle are not plentiful. It was at this island that Sir 
Fnancis Drake divided his spoil, after having plundered and ransacked 
all th» neighbouring coast. 

Considering that no water is to be procured here, it is by no means 
a desirable place to touch at. I would, in preference, recommend an- 
choring off the island of Salango, where .abundance of firewood may 
M cut, and fresh water procured from a considerable rivulet that 
empties itself into the sea from the main land. 

Having obtained this information from the master of the fishing- 
vcss(il at La Plata, w'c weighed, and proceeded to Salango. Having 
remained but a very short period here, and the island proving uninte- 
resting, no opportunity occurred of making further remarks on it. On 
tlie I2th of July we anchored off Salango island, opposite a fine shandy 
beach, in twenty-five fathoms water, about one mile ^ff shore, and 
began our operations of wooding. Finding, however, that we were 
rather too distant fri^m the rivulet, we shifted our berth, and anchored 
nearer the main land, for the convenience of watering, in nineteen 
fathoms, blue mud. The bearings wlien at anchor were — the island 
of La Plata, N.W. N., seven or eight leagues ; the N.W. point of a 
small island, N.W. by W. ^ W. ; and a rocky point on the main, N.E. 
The channel between the island and the main consists of a. ledge of 
rocks across, many of them above water. We also found that in this 
anchorage wood was procured wdtli greater facility and plenty than at 
Salango island ; and by penetrating a little into the woods, sparf of 
large dimensions and various sizes were found. Vou may anchor here 
in between fifteen %nd twenty fathoms’ water, and you will not then be 
more than half-a-mile off shore. Bamboos of large dimensions were 
also found here ; and with our seine we caught such* an abundance of 
excellent fish as is almost incredible, — one in particular, whose name w’e 
did not know, of a reddish hue and large scales, resembling much in 
flavour the red mullet, though considerably larger. 

Here our ships’ companies w’ere fully and very pleasantly occupied ; 
and although, in all our operations of wooding, watering, jhid hauling 
the seine, we had to toil in general against a heavy surf, yet our labours 
were invariably welj repaid. The greatest surf prevailed with a rising 
tide ; but at low water we were always enabled to raft off our casks 
with tolerable facility. 
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There are two huts erected by the rivulet, the residence of a few 
poor fishermen. These people had little to dispose of, though they 
were very civil and ^yiUing to supply our wants, as far as their ability 
^would permit ; and had we been inclined to remain here a few days 
longer, ofl'ered to furnisii us with live cattle and vegetables. Plantains, 
of whteh there were several plantations in the neighbourhood, with a 
few lemons and Seville oranges, were the only productions we saw 
here. The country around is an entire forest. 

After having completed oufselves with those necessary articles, fuel 
and water, we weighed from this anchorage on the 15th of .luly. On 
the ^Oth, we made the GallapagOs islands, meeting with very rapid 
currents, which set to the westward, and grfeatly retarded our progre^. 
The weather also was extremely foggy, and rains very frequent and 
prevailing at this time of the year. As we approaclfed Charles’s island, 
we did not find the current so strong as when close to Albemarle island. 
On the /i5th of July we anchored in Charles’s bay, Cljarles's island, in 
thirteen fathoms, sandy bottom. The marks when at anchor were — 
Barrington island, N.E. by N. ; Duncan and Jarvis island, N. by W. ; 
Cape Rose, W, by N. J N. ; the extreme point of the bay, from N. 63 
E. to S. 60 W. ; the middle and highest mount, S. by E. i E. The 
bearings are all taken by compass. The latitude, as observed in the 
anchorage of Charles’s bay, iCharles*s island, was 1° 14' S. ; longitude, 
by lunar observation, 01° 2()' W. 

There is no fresh water to be procured here, though a seaman on 
board, who had before visited this island, affirmed tliat occasionally a 
few breakers might be obtained daily from a very small riv*det in the 
interior of tlie island. We dispatched him and other parties in search 
of it, but in vain : we could find no traces of it ; I am therefore of 
opinion it was rain water left in some qf the cavities of rocks on the 
island. Wood might be procured, though with some difficulty, the 
island being overgrown with bushes, that renders it almost imprac- 
ticable. , 

This hay (CJiarles’s hay) is a very snug one indeed ; the bottom a 
fine sand, and the soundings are gradual, from thirteen to six fathoms, 
’riie best anchorage is about the middle of the bay, towards the cast 
part of it; it is rather rocky. Turtle and fish were caught here in 
great abundance, and seals also were numerous. The land tortoise or 
tjiirpin was not met with. 

Tlie tides in this bay rise and fall considerably, from seven to eight 
feet, and flow full and change at two o’clock. The anchorage is on the 
N.E. side of the island, and is indeed the only anchorage in the island. 
Birds were so tame, that they suffered themselves %o be taken by the 
band, and were of various kinds and beautiful plumage. 

Wlien at anchor in Charles’s bay, our longitudes by chronometers 
gave us 90° 41' 45" W. ; 90° 41' W. ; G - (191° 20' W. ; variation 
8° 35' E. This bay and many of the Gallapagos islands a])j)car to be 
laid do\vn very incorrectly. The Kicker rock, remarkable for its sin- 
gular appearance, is situated off the anchorage in Stej^ien’s bay, (Jiat- 
bam if^anc), with one of the Rodondo roc' 

Albemarle island. This latter is erroneously 

From observations made on board, and from cross-btarings taken from 
many of the headlands, it should be placed in the latitude of 22' N., 
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whereas it is laid down in Colnette’s chart in 15' N. Considering that 
tliese islands are the resort of our South Sea whalers, and certainly 
where refreshments of ^ri()us kinds are to be procured, and such an 
abundance of fine fish, turtle, and the land -tortoise, they, in my opinion, 
deserve a better knowledge of them than we at present possess : besides,” 
they are of infinite irtiportance for their fuel ; and although the want of 
water among them is general, yet I cannot but think th^t - they have 
advantages that merit our consideration. 

After having made such remarks and observation,? as the time would 
permit in Charles’s bay, we weighed and left the anchorage on the 26th 
of July. On the 27th, w» anchored in Stephen's bay, Chatham island, 
in seven and a half fathoms, coarse white sand. The rnark^ whdn at 
anchor were — the Kicker rock, W. by S. i S. ; the north point, N.E. 
by N. ; Barrington •island, W. \ S. ; the south point of the bay, S.W. 
4 W. In sailing to this anchorage we passed by^Barrington island. 
Notwithstanding the most diligent search, no fresh water was to be 
found in Stepheiys bay, nor in any of the bays to the eastward of the 
anchorage. Turtle and fish were caught in great abundance, and we 
also found very large turpin or land-tortoises ; guanas too were plen- 
tiful, which we understood . were excellent eating ; having, however, 
very fine turtle, good fish, and land-tortoises, we had no occasion to 
liave recourse to that animal, whose appearance is anything but tempting. 

We were much deceived here, as well as ih all the Gallapagos islands, 
in not finding fresh Water, as mentioned by Colnette, and as it is generally 
understood. Daring two days we. remained here, parties were con- 
stantly en^doyed in search of that necessary article in different direc- 
tions, but m vain ; none was found. In these excursions, turpin or the 
land-tortoise were frequently met with, of very large size, not however 
so numerous as at some of the other islands. Of the sea-turtle, the 
Briton and Tagus took on board one hundred each from the dillercnt 
coves in this island. Enderby cove, as mentioned in the charts, is a 
very snug one, and best adapted' for wooding, from the extreme smooth 
sea in it and the convenient little beaches. Seals were plentiful, and, 
as they are not often disturbed, are easily killed. 

The best anchorage, on examining this bay, we. found on the cast 
side of it ; you may anchor in from twenty to seven fathoms, in general 
a hard white sand. Towards the centre- of the bay, as you approach 
the shore, it becomes more rocky and stony. Tlie latitude of our 
anchorage, as observed,' was 45' 43" S. 

After having supplied ourselves with such articles as the jilacc 
aflbrded, we weighed and stood to the W.N.W., sounding continually, 
which indeed was <<Ur constant practice, the benefits of which we fre- 
quently experienced. The latitude this day, the 29lli of July, at noon, 
was 30' 45" S. ; the Kicker rock, S. 61 E., distance r4 miles. Longi- 
tude by chronometer, 89° 53' W. 

In our route we observed that many small islands were very erro- 
neously laid down in all the charts \ve had of this part of the world. 
Jarvis's island and Duncan’s island appear to be one island only : we 
sailed between it and James’s island ; we had an opportunity of recon- 
noitring Cape Nepean, which, instead of rocks surrounding it, as laid 
down in Colnette’s*>chart, is formed by a number of small islands. 

Night coming on,' we anchored under an island about four miles from 
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the cape, somewhat considerable, though not laid down in any of our 
charts. There are two other small isles near it. This island bore from 
us, when at anchor, the extremes from S. i E. to S.E. by E., and the 
Cape Napean W. by N. i N. by co«npas8. We anchored in 32 
fathoms, fine hard sand. In running between these islands, we had the 
following soundings! viz. 11, lU, 13i, 14, 16, and 17 fathoms, which 
deepened in the anchorage mentioned above, to 32 and 33 fathoms. 

The following morning we weighed, and proceeded to the anchorage 
in James’s island. It is a very snug bay; and! imagine, from the 
appearance of much wood htiving been cut in the neighbourhood, that it 
is frequented by the English whalers.^ We found afterwards, by docu- 
ments left here, that the late American frigate Jtlssex liad anchored at 
tRis place, and had buried many of lier erbw and one of her ofticers, who 
we afterwards learnt had been killed in a duel. 

Abundance of turpin were found here, chiefly at the foot of the hill, 
wliicli we named Mount Turpin. At the foot of this hill a very small 
run of water was perceptible, and it was to this spot that these animals 
chiefly resorted. In the sandy bay opposite to our anchorage the finest 
grey mullets were caught with a seine, and in such extraordinary quan- 
tities as almost exceeds belief; it is a fact that more were caught than 
the officers and crew of both the Briton and the Tagus could consume. 
The best anchorage in this bay is in twelve fathoms ; the Tagus was in 
six, but was rather too near the shore. The bearings were as follows : 
Albanie island, N.N.W.*i W. ; Mount Turjiin, 8. i W. ; the south 
extreme point of the bay, S.S.W. j W. We were then withih three- 
quarters of a mile of the beach, in six fathoms, a fine sandy bottom. 
Wood may easily be procured here ; guanas were also very plentiful ; 
and some goats were seen on the island, left, it is supposed, by the late 
American frigate Essex. 

At the foot of Mount Turpin, where a very small rivulet was disco- 
vered, I do not think it practicable that, with every possible care, more 
than a few breakers of water could be collected daily, though perhaps 
in the rainy season one might be more successful, as the rivulet bore 
evident marks of an occasional rush of water, the rock on each side 
being much worn away. The land in the neighbourhood had every 
appearance of a late volcanic eruption, the earth bearing marks of hav- 
ing been convulsed, and streams of lava to have flowed in many directions. 
The access, however, to tlie little rivulet is tolerably easy, and is about 
one mile and a half from the landing place, fine grass and trees only 
occupying the space betwe^cn it and tlie cove in which we landed. Here 
we also procured a quantity of grass for the stock, which proved of great 
advantage to us during our route to the Marquesas islands. By a very 
good observation taken between Albania island and the eastern part ol 
James’s isle, immediately opposite, we found the latitude to be 10' 52" S. 

On the 1st* of August we weighed from the anchorage in James’s 
island, and proceeded to the northward. After sounding Cape Albe- 
marle, we soon came in sight of the Rodondo rock, and crossing and 
reorossing the equator, in mild, and very fine weather, worked to wind- 
ward between Albemarle and Narborougli islands. , Having discovered 
a very snug cove in the former of these islands, reported to have been 
visited by the late American frigate Essex, we bore up and anchored in 
it. It is situated in the narrowest part of the passage between the two 
- U. S. JouKN. Na. Cl, Dec. 1833. • "2 i 
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islands, and is not easily seen from the narrowness of its entrance ; it is 
indeed altogether, in point of size, inconsiderable, and lies between two 
high lands ; it is sleep all round, h^ing no less than six fathoms water 
close to the shore. The soun(i>ings as you enter decrease from 24 to 
20, IB, 16, 14, 12, 10, and 6 lathoms. There are no dangers what- 
ever in entering it; and if the breeze fails, you may tow in "with your 
boats, and anchor in any part of it. The shore round it is so steep as 
to be almost inaccessible. No fresh water was to be found in a’liy part 
ol this island that we visited ; and I have every reason to believe there 
are no 8])rings of fresh water in any one of‘the Gallapagos islands ; it 
beiiig probable the little rivulet lliat was discovered in James’s island 
was a dc])Osit of rain that was oozing frtim the upper part of the land. 
Fish is j)lentilul everywhere and the beaches to the northward and 
southward ot the cove are filled with the finest turtle. 

In working to windward between Albemarle and Narborough islands, 
we were much baffled with light and variable winds, and frequently 
calms succeeded. We found here that the anchoring places were also 
erroneously marked. 1’licre is no anchorage, for example, in the bay 
iti^mediately to the northward of the little cove where we lay, on the 
west Aide of Albemarle island, althougli an anchor is placed there in 
Colnette’s cliart, to point out anchorage-ground. 1 can affirm this with 
certainty, having myself sounded theixj, and found no bottom with a line 
of seventy fatlioins. In the cove above-mentioned it is best to steady 
the sliip wdtli a hawser fast to the shore, having first come-to with a 
bovver-aftclior. You certainly may ride in this cove with the greatest 
safety ; and 1 imagine it is capable of containing at least six frigates. 
It is not more than three cables’ length wide, and not quite a mile in 
lengtli, 

\\ hales’ teeth are to be found in Narborough island, from the 
carcasses of whales whicli are frequently washed on shore there. 1 
mention this particularly, because, at the Marquesas islands, it is one 
of the chief articles of barter amongst the Indians, and, being used as 
ail ornament, it is in great esteem amongst tle ni. 

We weighed from the cove at daylight on the morning of the 5lh of 
August, and found no difficulty in warping and towing out of this 
anchorage. As we passed Narborougli island we observed two craters 
burning, and the lava running even to tlic water’s edge. The channel, 
in the narrowest part, between Albemarle and Narborough islands, is 
not more than three miles wide ; and the shores to the southward, on 
both sides, generally rugged, though I apprehend there are no dangers 
but what show themselves above water. 

On the 20ih of August we came in sight of the Marquesas islands ; 
one bearing 8. W. by W. At eight a.m. we had approached Booahoogab 
considerably ; and whilst the Tagus reconnoitred the south jiatt of the 
island, tlie Briton steered round the northern iioint for^the same pur- 
pose. To the southvyiird, several beautiful spots appeared; and soon 
after some ot the natives were discovered in canoes, some fishing, and 
others standing by their boats hauled up on the beach. Nothing ])Ar- 
ticular appearing to/letain us at this island, we continued our route to 
Nooaheevah, or Sir Henry Martin’s island. 

On the 2l8t of August we anchored in Port Anna Maria. It is 
impossible to conceive* a more snug anchorage than this port afforded. 
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We moored with the best bowers to the southward, in lOi fathoms, and 
the small bower to the northward, in fathoms, a soft muddy bottom, 
and within half a mile of the watering-places. This we found the best 
and most convenient anchorage. It is close to the white sandy beach 
on the starboard side .of the bay as you enter, 1 mei^tion this parti- 
cularly, for, besides its proximity to the watering-places, it is also the 
most convenient for wooding. The moment the natives were apprised 
we were British, we found them most friendly and (vithout any appear- 
ance of distrust, pn sounding and surveying this bay, we found the 
anchorage good in every part of it, amhtlie weather so mild that you 
need be in no apprehension of driving. Rains, indeed, were frecpient, 
an(> sometimes heavy, but never attended with gales of wind. The 
water here is most abundant, and of an excellent quality. It is best to 
raft off your casks, on account of the surf, which occasionally is ratlier 
high, but never attended with danger or much inconvenience. It was 
jdeasing to remark with what cheerfulness the Indians, of their own 
accord, assisted in . this fluty. You may water at three different places. 
The Tagus, from a rivulet, which, by tlie by, is a fine running stream, 
completed Jier water, that is about fifty tons, in one day. Wood is also 
plentiful, and can he procured and embarked with great facility from the 
little white sandy beach. The watering-places are at the next blackish 
beach, as will be easily perceived on referring to the chart. 

Refreshments, to be procured at Port Anna Maria, are not very 
plentiful, consisting only of a few hogs, cocoa-nuts, and the bread-fruit : 
this latter, however, was not in season : it is not ripe before the end of 
•September. A few fowls were seen ; and the only other domestic ani- 
mals in possession of the natives were dogs and a lew cats. 

It is impossible to imagine a race of men more docile, tractable, and 
inoffensive than the Indians bordering on this bay and the neighbour- 
hood. In their sha])e they are very beautiful, exceeding in general the 
usual height, and very athletic ; no deformity of any kind was observed 
in any one of them : many were completely naked ; others, the chief 
in particular, wore a kind of band round the waist, which was tied in a 
knot ill front, and hung about iialf-way down to the knees. The woimm 
in general were short in comparison to the men, hut very finedy formed. 
Like them, tliey are nearly in the same state of nature, wearing only 
a band round the waist, tliough some were completcdy naked. No 
instance* however, of indelicacy was manifested by any of them. The 
"better class, that is, tlie king’s and chiefs’ daughter^, liad frequently a 
mantle made of the rind of tlie cocoa-nut tree, thrown loosely over their 
shoulders, but this was more to guard them from the effects of the sun 
than from any idea or purpose of modesty. Their hair in general was 
very well dressed, being tastefully tied in two knots on the upper part 
of the head, and tlways particularly clean. 

These harmless and inoffensive beings were astonished at the dif- 
ference in the conduct between the British and Americans ; the latter 
plundered them of almost everything they possessed ; wiiereas the 
English paid them liberally for whatever articles were #])ared them. 

The chi'^f commodities in estimation among the natives were whales’ 
teeth, bf which we had fortunately procured a tolerable supply at the 
Gallapagos islands, and whieh is a very favourites ornament among 
them: also cloth, linen, biscuit, knives, razors, •hatchets, and small 

- 2.1 2 
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files ; tliese latter were in great demand, for the polishing and pointing 
their fish-hooks. Red cloth was in particular estimation. In return for 
presents made by the king, ^of hogs, &c., to the ship’s company, two 
muskets, thirty-six pounds of powder, with a few flints and musket-balls 
were presented to his majesty, according to his request, with a few other 
little private articles, with which he was highly delighted. 

At this port we found an Englishman of the name of William Wilson, 
who had been eleven years a resident on the island : he perfectly un- 
derstood the language, and served at all otimes as an interpreter ; he 
was extremely attentive and inc^pfati gable in his endeavours to be useful, 
and is much beloved by the natives. Jle has acquired some property 
in collecting sandal-wood, which he sends to Canton by American slvps 
that occasionally touch here for that article. Sir Thomas Staines and 
myself left with him such poultry as our coops afforded ; such as 
turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, and pigeons, by pairs ; which we earnestly 
hope may be of use to future navigators ; and from the excellent situa- 
tion in which they were j)laced, and under the protection of the king, 
who had tabooed the, place, we have every reason to hope they will 
speedily multiply. We also left with him some turpin or land-tortoise ; 
and my servant, Joe Henry, a good Jersey farmer, planted him a fine 
field of potatoes, the seed for which I fortunately was able to spare him, 
and which, under the favour of Divine Providence, may be invaluable to 
the natives. 

During our visit here, we also went in our boats to Comptroller’s 
bay, inhabited by a tribe of Indians called Tyjiecs, reported very war- 
like ; and, from the magnitude of their vvar-canocs, we liad reason to 
believe tliey did not confine their excursions to the coast of Nooa- 
heevah only, but frequently visited other islands with hostile intentions. 
Some of these canoes were capable of containing from sixty to eighty 
men, and are put together with a degree of skill and art which woulil 
do credit to more enlightened people. They were then not on good 
terms with the natives of Port Anna Maria ; wc had, however, the good 
fortune to establish a friendly understanding between these two tribes 
before we left them. 

Comptroller’s bay, although extensive, is not so good as Port Anna 
Maria, the water being deep, from 27 to 30 fathoms, even close to the 
shore, and fresh water not easily procured. Here we were received by 
the chiefs and natives in a most friendly manner, a hog being imme- 
diately killed and dressed for our dinners. The inhabitants of this jiort, * 
although large in stature, are not so fine a race of men as those of the 
harbours oPAnna Maria ; it may perhaps be accounted for from a 
disease of a horrid nature making a great liavoc among them, and 
which, from their naked state, was but too visible. 

After having purchased a few hogs and cocoa-nuts from the natives, 
we returned to our ships highly gratified with the novel scenes that had 
come under our view. On Sunday, the 28 th of this month, at the 
request of tlie king and chiefs, the officers and crew of the Briton and 
Tagus were assenqbled on a rising hill opposite the ships, where Captain 
Porter, late captain of the United States’ frigate Essex, had erected a 
flag- staff*, and hoisted the American colours, burying a botfle v.ith a 
document enclosed, similar to that found on board the Essex when that 
ship wad captured b} the Phoebe, and purporting that he had taken 
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possession of the island upon the absurd claim of priority of discovery. 
This bottle having been dug up, and the contents explained to the king 
and chiefs, and particularly that part which mentioned that Captain 
Porter had taken tliis step in consequence and at the entreaty of the 
king and the various tribes of the island ; they, that is the king, chiefs, 
and an old priest, declared unanimously, in the most positive terms, that 
they never had consented to it. The chief priest then, in the name of 
the king, ‘the chiefs, himself, and the people assembled, declared thaJt 
they give up the island to his Britannic Majesty for ever, and promised 
to become his subjects. On this declaration, three cheers were given 
by the officers and crews of the Briton and Tagus assembled on the 
liijl, a flag-staff immediately ere’ctcd, and a salute flrcd to consummate 
the event. 

Having thus settled all our affairs here, and taken as good a survey 
of the bay as our tirpe would admit, we left it on the morning of the 
30th of August, 1814. During the time of our stay in this port, we 
were frequently visitqj|by the king and chiefs, and in the evenings by 
a numerous assortment of nymphs more fair than pure. It must be 
remarked, to their credit, they were in general 'fextremely clean ; many 
of them possessing great beauty ; particularly honest in their dealings ; 
no act^of dishonesty having been discovered either among the men or 
women during our stay here. I have dwelt long on this island, the 
port being one of the be^st in the world, and certainly highly deserving 
the attention of our Government. A few European commodities, with 
some of the South American fruits and grain, sent here, would be of 
incalculable advantage to the natives, as well as to strangers visiting 
those islands. 

On tile following day we anchored in a little cove in the island of 
St. Christina, two or three miles to the eastward of Ilesolution bay; as 
it had no name on any of our charts,, we called it Briton’s cove. A¥e 
came to in lOi fathoms ; the Briton, being nearer in shore, had only 
6^ fathoms. The water in tliis little cove is so extremely clear, t^at the 
anchor may be seen very distinctly. This anchyrage, to all ap^iearance, 
is preferable to Besolution bay, being free from those violent gusts of 
wind which are there so frequent, and which constantly occasion the 
driving of ships ; besides, the water in Resolution bny is deej), from 
40 to 30 fathoms, except close in jsliore. Should a ship, however, be 
in waiU of water, it would be advisable to come here, where it is plentiful, 
and of a very fine quality. The stream issuing from a rock is the best, 
though two other runs cxi»t in the bay, which are also extremely good. 

The natives appeared much addicted to thieving, >yjry wild, and 
uncivilized. Poultry and hogs were plentiful ; but the former, being 
allowed to run wild in the woods, are with dj^culty caught, afld the 
natives are not inclined to part with their best hogs,* Whales* teeth 
and files, with* knives, hatchets, razors, &c., are the best articles for 
trade ; but files in general had the preference. 

On the 2d of September we weighed, and finally bid adieu to this 
group of islands. 


(To he concluded in our next,) 
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In July, 1830, the Nizapi paid his first visit of ceremony to the 
President, on which occasion part of the force was ordered out to re- 
ceive him. The native corps formed a lane on ea:ch side of the avenue 
leading to the residency; his Majesty’s 46th regiment lined the circular 
^rea in front of that splendid building, and its flank comjwnies were 
drawn up under the noble portico which forms the entrance : it was truly 
a magnificent sight, and the city appeared to have poured forth the 
whole of its inhabitants to witness it. On the Nizam’s dismounting 
from his elephant, he was received on ^the steps by the Resident ; the 
flank companies presented atms as he and his suite passed, and iinrne- 
diately wheeled up, to prevent the entrance of the crowd, which endea- 
voured to force its way into the residency. Nor was this an easy matter, 
for the rabble finding their passage closed, from abuse proceeded to 
blows, nor was their courage cooled until sever^of them had felt the 
weight of the butt-ends of our men’s muskets, to*e use of which they 
confined themselves in the defence of this second pass of the Thermo- 
pyla 3 . Jn the midst of all this confusion, Chundoo-Lall, who from some 
cause had been delayed, whilst endeavouring to make his way up the 
steps, was knocked down and rolled to the bottom of them before it 
was discovered who he was ; he was, however, more alarmed than hurt, 
and, on making himself known, was of course admitted. 

The Nizam’s visit to the residency gave us an opportunity of wit- 
nessing much of the forms of ceremony and etiquette which are still 
kept up at Hyderabad ; in which respect it bears more resemblance to 
the court of the old Moghul emperors than any other state in India. 
J3ut, although that outward show of magnificence is still retained which 
characterized the durbars of Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe, with it all 
similitude must cease ; and the Nizam is far from resembling his prede- 
cessors, the enterprising Soubadars of the Deccan, who so boldly 
wrestlh Uie provinces under their charge from the Em])erors of Delhi, 
and established an independent and powerful state, now rapidly falling 
to decay, as much from weakness and misrule as from the great increase 
of power obtained of late years by the Company, and of which it has so 
well known how to avail itself. 

The Oomrahs or nobles have already been mentioned ; they live in a 
state of feudal magnificence, blended with a truly Asiatic spirit of 
luxury and indolence ; the height of their ambition being to maintain a 
numerous souwaree or retinue, and to have fine women in their gena- 
nahs, in which they spend most of their time ; nearly their sole occupa- 
tion, if occupation it can be called, is smoking the hookah, to the use of 
which they are%iuch ^dieted; and they thus pass their lives in all the 
delights of the most perfect inactivity. To rouse then! from this state 
there are no )>ublic amusements, no social intercourse, nor have they 
ever aifty mental recreation, as they are mostly extremely ignorant and 
unlettered. 

Shumfi-al'-Oomrah^ one of the most powerful noblemen in the city, 
may, however, be mentioned" as an exception, and is, as Ijk mimej^im- 
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plies, “ the sun of the nobles’* of Hyderabad. He is said to possess 
considerable acquirements — to be a good mechanic, a mathematician, an 
English scholar, and to have a perfect knowledge of Persian literature. 
This last is considered indispensable to arty one having the slightest pre- 
tensions to literary attainments ; and is in the East what French and 
Latin arc in Europe — Persian being the language of (he prince and the 
philosopher, of the court and the study. 

The Hnidoostanne§ is in a great measure deriwid from the Persian ; 
and the Diirdoo, oi; court dftlect, is a rich, sonorous, and exjnessive lan- 
guage ; it is therefore tlie more surpribing that it should possess so few 
literary works, the only ones e;itant being translated from the Persian, 
and very few in number. This is only tojbe accounted for by the force of 
custom and their ignorance of the use of the press, that general dissemi- 
nator of knowledge. All their books being in manuscript, renders them 
scarce and difficult* to be procured ; it is, however, to be hoped, that in 
a short time the IJindoostannee will become belter known as a written 
language, and the s)^tem of ])rinting it, established at the Presidencies, 
will probably be a step towards the accomplisliment of this object. 

It is only on occasions of marriages, festivals, or public rejoicings, 
tliat the Ooniralis show themselves to the astonisherl multitude in all 
their blaze of splendour: they then issue frpgi their “ khnlwut^'^ or seclu- 
sion, with their suite of retainers and armed followers, and mounted on 
stately elejiliants, are accompanied by palankeens, chobdars, and a nu- 
merous cavalcade; the ])rancing and well-managed steeds of which show 
oir to advantage the horsemanship of the riders, whose briglit-cSloured 
dresses and burnished arms and appointments have really a dazzling 
cilect. 

The finest thing of the kind I ever beheld was at the marriage of 
Shuins-al-Oomrah*s son to one of the Nizam’s sisters; the procession 
took place in Hyderabad, the whole population of which must have been 
present. The bridegroom, mounted on a superb charger covered with 
cloth of gold, rode by the palankeen containing Jiis bride; were 
preceded by a great number of elepliants, bofbes of men bearing plat- 
forms of artificial trees and flowers, innumerable torch-bearers, and 
closed with all tlie troops in the city, amongst whicli might be remarked 
the “ camel corps,” each camel carrying a small iicld-piece and a man 
to direct it. The crowd was so dense that the procession lasted several 
hours’; we were stationed on the terraced roof of one of the houses 
overlooking the street through which it passed, and had a complete 
view of the whole scene, wfiich, from the numerous torches, and constant 
play of fireworks, was as clearly distinct as at noon-day. I must, how- 
ever, confess, that I should have been more alive to wh^ was going 
forward, and should probably have been able better to describe it, had 
my attention yot been greatly taken off by an occasional glimpse at 
sundry fine eyes and handsome countenances indistinctly seen through 
the gloom at the latticed work of a window on the opposite side of the 
nagrow street, which the flash of a rocket, or the sudden glare of a 
torch, rendered too conspicuous not to be admired. I was not, how- 
ever, sufficiently dazzled by these “ lights of the fiarem” to scale the 
walls ot their prison, and, like Don Juan, run tlie risk of being sewed 
up in a sack and deposited in the rocky bed pf the river Moussah, 
wjiich flows past the city, but contented myaelf with dreamjpg that 
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night of their large gazelle eyes and “ moon faces, and of transmit- 
ting to posterity through these pages an account of their unrivalled 
beauty. 

The zenanah of the Nizam fs said to contain no less than three hun- 
dred women, many of whom are reported to be extremely beautiful, and 
to have been brought from the remote provinces of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. It is difficult for an European to form an opinion of the* women 
of India, as none but those of the lowest classes, particularly arpongst 
the Mahomedans, are to be seen in public ;Rind although some of the 
nautch girls, employed at the frequent parties givin by the ministers 
to the llesident and officers of the cantonment were certainly hand- 
some, they were more generally selected for excelling in the voluptuous 
movements of the nautch than for personal attractions ; though some, 
by uniting in a high degree both these qualifications, have attained both 
fame and riches. The celebrated Chundah had, during her life, the grant 
of a jaghire from government to the annual amount of a lac of rupees; 
and at her death a splendid mausoleum was erecibd over her remains 
at the foot of the sacred hill of Mowlh-Ali, which still bears testimony 
to the admiration she inspired. 

At these parties of the minister’s, the nautch, the performance of 
buffoons, and the exhibition of fireworks constituted the whole amuse- 
ment of the evening. After taking off our shoes, (in the East it is con- 
sidered Jin insult to enter a house without this preliminary,) we were 
usherffd into and seated cross-legged in an open verandah, in front of 
whichf in an area brilliantly lighted up, these performances took place ; 
and we were generally very glad when the distribution of attar of roses, 
and the placing of garlands of flowers round the necks of the guests, 
gave the signal of departure, and relieved us from the cramped position 
we had been obliged to maintain for several hours. 

The first mention made of a British subsidiary force at Hyderabad 
was that under Colonel Smith, in 1766, who co-operated with Nizam 
Ali ag||nst Hyder; in consequence of some difference which subse- 
quently occurred it waS withdrawn, hostilities commenced, and the 
NizaiH’s army was defeated by Colonel Smith at Trincomalee. 

In 1788, a treaty was concluded with the Nizam by Lord Cornwallis, 
in consequence of which a subsidiary force was again placed at his 
disposal; and in the campaign against Tippoo, in 1791, the British were 
joined by a body of troops under Secunder Jab,. the late Nizam. This 
alliance was again broken off on Sir John Shore refusing to assist his 
Highness when attacked by the Mahraltas, on which occasion, as has 
been already mentioned, be had recourse to General Raymond. 

The British force at Hyderabad was established on nearly its present 
footing in 1798, when the Resident, Captain Kirkpatrick, by the 
instructions of Marquis Wellesley, laid before the NizOT the plan of 
an alliance offensive and defensive, by which he was to be guaranteed 
from the attacks of all his enemies, and a subsidiary force established 
near his capital, on the condition, however, of the immediate disbandmg 
of the corps under French command. A force, consisting of six batta- 
lions?J and a body of artillery, under Colonel Roberts, accordingly, arrived 
at Hyderabad, when, seeing that the Nizam still hesitated to fulfil 
that part of the treaty, relating to the disbanding of the troops. Colonel 
Boberli cut short ali d'seussion by marching up to the French canton- 
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ment, which he surrounded, when 14,000 men of which it was composed, 
dreading at once an encounter with the English, and dissatisfied on 
account of the arrears due to them, mutinied against their officers and 
laid down their arms. • 

• Since this time a British force has always been maintained at 
Hyderabad : at present it consists of a regiment of cavalry, one King’s 
corps, four regiments of native infantry, a troop of horse, and a battalion 
of foot-artiflery. To this may be added the light fiejd division stationed 
at Jaulnah, about 2^0 miles, from Hyderabad: this is composed of a 
regiment of cavalrjr, three regiments of native infantry, and a body of 
artillery. Although this force is^in immediate charge of tlic officer in 
coi^mand at Hyderabad, it is under the control of the Resident, who can 
order it out when lie deems fit. 

The office of Resident is considered one of great responsibility, afld is 
only intrusted to men of known character and abilities. It has been 
filled indiscriminately by both civilians and military men ; and on Mr. 
Martin’s departure from Hyderabad, he was succeeded by Major Stewart, 
who had long been resident at Gualior, where, in 1818, he distinguished 
himself by the decisive measures he had recourse to, in causing the 
celebrated Pindarry chief, Wasil Mahommed, (who had taken refuge at 
Scindia’s court,) to be apprehended and delivered up to the British 
government. 

Shortly after the arrival, of Major Stewart, the Nizam paid a visit to 
the cantonment; the troops were drawn out to receive him, and he passed 
down the line on his elephant a])j>arcntly much pleased with thei^ ap- 
pearance. He was much struck with his Majesty’s 46th regiment, and 
llie grenadier company of that fine corps particularly attracted his atten- 
tion: i.f expressed his astonishment at the great size and height of 
the men, which far exceeded anything he had been accustomed to 
behold. • 

His Highness had ordered a breakfast to be prepared for the officers, 
which was laid out in a long line of tents pit^ied fo||the purposc^pn the 
race-course, previous to partaking of which to vws considerably alarmed 
and his suspicions excited by seeing the grenadiers of the 46th, which 
lie had been a short lime before admiring, drawn out in front of in's own 
encampment ; they were intended as a guard of honour, the meaning of 
which he could not he made to comprehend: he requested Cliuncioo 
Lall to say that nothing of the kind was mentioned in the treaty, and 

• begged they might he ordered away, which was accordingly done, much 

to the disappointment of tlfe officers on that duty, who expected each, 
at least, a Cachmere shawl or a horse from his Highness for the service 
they were about to perform. ** 

They were at tins time enlarging the parade-ground of the canton- 
ment, in doing which it became necessary to blow up the bund or em- 
bankment of an old tank, and the Nizam was asked whether be would 
like to witness the proceeding: this appeared to please him still less than 
the guard of honour; be requested it might not take place wiiilst lie was 
there, and took his departure as Soon as possible after breakfast. Some 
of bis followers appeared, however, to entertain less cTread of the Feitin- 
gAeet*; amongst them were two fine young men, named Mahomed Ali 
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and Alum Ali, the sons of the minister Mounier-al-Moolk ; 'they gave 
us a nautcli at their lent, afterwards visited the theatre and several houses 
iti the cantonment, and finished by inviting us to spend the evening at 
their encampment, which 1/as at a short distance from Secunderabad. 
We accordingly repaired thither; and it was late, or rather early on the 
following monving, before we found our way baclc to our quarters, rather 
the worse for the hospitality of our new acquaintances, why, in their 
convivial nionienls,, did not appear to adhere very strictly to the laws 
of the pro])het on the subject of temperance. — ],n fact, tliey were so 
assiduous in their worship of the rosy god, that ci short time after, 
Mahomed Ali, the elder of the brothers, brought on by his dissipation 
an attack of the liver, from which lie did not' recover. — After being 

given over by all the learned hugueems of the city. Dr. V , the 

medical gentleman before alluded to, was called in; immense sums w^ere 
promised to him in the event of liis saving the patient; hut it was too 
late — an abscess bail I'ormed; and the soul of Mahomed Ali Siraj-al- 
Dowlah, (the sun of jirosperily,) was no doubt wafted to the seventh 
heaven of his namesake, there to revel in the charms, and bask in the 
yhelting glances of the black-eyed liouris. 

Although the natives are not much subject to liver complaints, they 
are extremely prevalent with Europeans ; most of the fatal cases arising 
either from dysentery, fever, or liver, which annually carry ofl’ groat 
numbers : this is to be attributed to inteipperance, and to the sud- 
den Changes to which the otherwise deliglitlid climate of Hyderabad 
is 8i!rt)ject; in fact, it may^ie said to enjoy eight or nine months of cool 
weather in the year, oH'ering, in this respect, no slight contrast to the 
Cjirnatic. The Tains generally commence about the 6tli of J une, and 
end in the beginning of October, when the cold we ather seil in and 
lasts till March, from which period until the rainy season it is certainly 
grilling, the hot winds usually setting in about the middle of the hitter 
month, and blowing during the v^hole day. 1 have frequently seen the thcr- 
momqjer in the s^de, w^n exposed to their influence, as high as 103° 
of Fahrenheit, and I can compare a puft’of the real land-wind to nothing 
but^a blast from a furnace. Vet as long as there is wind, however hot 
it may be, coolness is always to be obtained by shutting up the doors 
and window’s, with the exception of one or two which are closed with 
mats, kept constantly watered ; the breeze in making its way through 
them, becomes so cool, that, when the glass to windward of the tatties 
or mats is at 102° or 103° degrees, the temperature of the room within 
may be kept at 87°. ’ 

Though only three degrees to the north of Madras, the seasons arc 
entirely *dillerent, and the climate infinitely superior ; this is partly 
owing to its situation on a high tahle-laml, hut principally to being 
subject to tlie influence of tlie south-west monsoon, which, as before 
stated, commences in June ; whereas, in the Carnatic, scarcely any rain 
falls till the middle of October, at which period the cool season is already 
set in, in the Deccan, when in the months of December and Janujiry it 
is positively cold, particularly in the mornings and evenings. 

lender all thesfe favourable circumstances, it is strangely fatal to 
Europeans, as the following copy of an inscription in the bunal-ground 
of the cantonment will abundantly testify : — “ To the memory of 17 offi- 
cers, 61 non-commisi^oned officers, 562 privates, 39 European women, 
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and 55 children of his Majesty’s 30tli regiment, who died in the domi- 
nions of H. H. the Nizam, between the 8th October, 1818, and the 1st 
March, 1827,” making in all a total of 734. 

The 30th regiment was relieved by the 46 th, who will, no doubt, have 
left behind them equally convincing proofs that,* even with a good 
climate, Hyderabad isp anything but favourable to the. European con- 
stitution^ ; and yet the greatest care was always taken with the latter 
corps to "k^ep the men from intemperance and unnecessary exposure to the 
sun ; tlK'y were kept all day in their barracks, only allowed to go out in 
tbe moriiings and (^'venings,* wlien they were encouraged to take all 
kinds of manly exercise, and ihc strictest orders were in force to pre- 
vent them from obtaining spirituous liquors: still, with ail ibeir precau- 
tions, there> was generally a great deal of kickness and many casualties 
ill the corps, and it was no unusiml thing for them to have from 150 to 
170 men in tlie hospital. 

As, however, the number of deaths amongst the men far exeeedeil in 
proportion that of officers in the cantonment, it is ])robabl(‘- that tiie 
greater mortality arose from some local cause, and to the bad situation 
of the barracks I think it may be fairly attribuU'd. In India, where 
liealth depends so mucli on situation, the greatest care should be taken 
to select a high and dry one for buildings ot this description At 
Secunderabad, the spot chosen for the European barracks is noted for 
the very reverse of these necessary (jualificaiions. Although within a 
(juarter of a mile of a fine rising ground, particularly adajited for the 
purpose, they are buried in a hollow, where, in the hot weather, a 
breath of air is felt to waft away the noxious exhalations arising from 
tbe accumulated filth, which the lowness of the ground renders it imjios- 
sible to drain off; wliilot in the monsoon, from the same cause, the sjiot 
on which they stand is a complete swamp, probably not a little impreg- 
nated with the mouldering remains of Jiurnanity, as the crowded burial- 
ground is within a stone’s-lhrow of the barracks, which it cumph'tely 
commands; and as if it were purposely intended that the living should 
derive every benefit from their vicinity to the dpad, a nullah, or water- 
course, taking its rise in the former, debouches, during the rains, on the 
favoured spot occupied by tlie latter. 

The writer of these pages is glad of the opportunity of making known 
a circumstance by which the evils arising from a naturally had climate 
are thus wantonly aggravated, and the lives of so many humlred gallant 
fellows *80 uselessly exposed in that distant land, where every comfort 
should contribute to soften tiieir exile. 

E. N. 

* The writer, not being at Hyderabad at the time the 4flth left the station, has not 
been able to ascertain the number of mtn that corps left behind ; the following is, 
howtver, a list of the casualties which wcurred arnungsi the officers, fioin August, 
1826, to October, t%32, when it quitted the Nizam’s territories: — I Lient i(;t>lnnt‘l^ 1 
Major, 4 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 1 Kiisign, 1 b*ayinaster, 1 Quarter-Master, 1 
Surgeon, 2 Assist, - S urgeons : Total, 19 officers. 
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AN' INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE AND REPRESSION OF CRIME. 

WITH SPECIAL RErtERENCK TO THE UNITED SERVICE *, 

We resume our translation of M. Quetelet’s Letter : — 

“ I have remarked that the chanp^es introduced jn the formation of juries 
might not be the only cause of modification in the repression of, crime ; and 
indeed I think that tnc events of 1 830 had some inlluence on this element. 
The repression of crime in general was mut^h less than during the other 
years ; and this (ionjecturc is strengthened when we enter into the details. 
Thus, in the twelve modifying causes which we have indicated, there are 
nine minima of repression ; ai^d the other three scarcely rise above minima 
either. In short, it is natural to suppose that to the causes which might 
predispose to indulgeiu^o, should be addefl fears for one's self and fear of re- 
action, besides other causes, which develope themselves in the heart of man 
amidst political agitations. These same observations extend to Belgium. 
In general, a revolution must occasion a greater or less modification in each 
of the elements of the social system, and especially in what refers to crime. 
This naturally leads me to some observations more or less connected with 
my subject, and which appertain to my method of examining the social 
system. Even those revolutions which have good subsequent results, never 
can bo etfected without present sac^rifices ; in the same manner as sudden 
changes in the animal body can never be effected without a temporary loss 
of strength. Besides the real losses which do good to no one, there occur 
transmutations of property more or less sensible,' much the same as at cards; 
the %oral hopes are not the same ; that is to say, what is lost on one side 
is n(^ compensated by what is gained on the other. The principal aim of 
the leaders of a revolution should be to effect the transition with the least 
violence possible ; and therefore it is the governments themselves, or those 
jiersons who are the most closely connected with it, who arc best able to 
accomplish reforms in the most advantageous manner. For my own part, I 
think that the degree of dvilizatioji to which a nation has attained is indi- 
cated by the mariner in which it effects its revolutions. This principle pre- 
supposes another, which is equally well founded wherever motion and a 
state of equilibrium arc possible, in physical phenomena as well as in politi- 
cal events, — that the action is equal to the reaction. 

“ This requires some explanation. It may he asked how I apply this 
principle to morals and to politics ? An example taken from the mateiial 
world may render the fact more evident. When a force acts against a 
liexible body which cedes or bends, each particle of that body abandons its 
former state and assumes a new one ; whilst the compressive force extin- 
guishes itself in su(;cessive and partial reactions, so that the action may 
have been very energetic, without there having been any apparent reaction, ’ 
the only cllect being a proportional change in the body. But if the force, 
on the contrary, acts on an elastic body, then, although its particles change 
their primitive state for the moment, they tend to rcassume it directly after, 
and the reaction being general and imtantaneous, it is also very visibly 
equal to the action. These examples are applicable to the soidal body. If 
every one is fully imbued with his rights and his duties ; cf he is invariatly 
desirous of justice; if he energetically strives to resume the line, of conduct 
he has laid dosvn for himself whenever they wish him to swerve from it ; 
and if the reaction can show itself immediately after the action, hotji will 
be evidently equal.^ But this state of irritability, if I may so express myself, 
varies much in its degree of energy in different nations ; but we may say 


• Concluded from p. 350, 
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that the reaction, in visible results, is p^enerally inferior to the action. It is 
remarkable that the principle of the action and reaction bein^ equal is also 
applicable in morals. Unless we are entirely devoid of fcelinp^, wo cannot 
relieve ourselves from the consequences of J^his principle. The most calm 
and moderate man, who had resolved not to abandon his beaten truck, 
would forget all his res*)lutions when he saw||Eie weak unjustly and brutally 
oppressed by the strong. According to his degree of sensibility will his 
reaction be energetic, if the oppressor proceeds to extremities. Yet he 
would have" protected the oj)pressor against the opprcssiul, in similar circum- 
stances,* had they mutually chs^nged places. 

“ Revolutions are only reartionft exerted by the people, or a part of the 
people, against real or supposed abuses. They cannot have any weight 
unless the apparent provocation had some. Now among an enlightened 
pcdple, which implies a wise government (mdow^ed with foresight, abuses 
arc not likely to accumulate so as to assume an alarming character ; the 
more they do accumulate, the more may the gtivernmcnt be accused of 
wickedness and imprudence, and the people who tolerat(‘ them of vileness 
and apathy : had they felt their own dignity, they would have struggled 
against every abuse as soon as it arose ; but, defi(d('nt in irritability, rea(‘tion 
is deferred until the load becomes insupportable ; the explosion is then more 
terrible because there is an accumulation of force. Now it is this accumu- 
lation which, as I have said before, indicates the degree of a nation’s 
civilization. 

“ Sometimes reaction manifests itself with apparently more serious symp- 
toms than correspond to the action ; but this is owing to tlu* extraneous 
circumstances which in iwolutions unite with the real reaction, because 
there are always turbulent and interested men, delighting in disorder, who 
intermix themselves with those actuated by a deep sense of real abuses. 
Such a state of things places the government in a very diliicmlt position, 
and reejuires so much the more prudence as there is less good faith in IIkj 
opposite party. The nuiiiher of enlightened and conscientious men cajiablc 
of thoroughly tracing effects to their causes, who might endeavour by their 
authority to support the government, is always very small ; and in a general 
conllict such auxiliaries are generally of* little use, for they seldom aet per- 
sonally, and only on very important occasions; they confine 1h(miselves to 
developing moral causes, which have a remote influence upon action, so that 
the ctfecds are apparent rather towards the close ^f a revolution, and tend 
only to render the moral part better appreciated, and to lead insensibly back 
to a state of equilibrium. ^ 

“ This is what occurred in the first French revolution, when abuses of all 
sorts had accaimulated to a deplorable extent, and when the reaction was 
perhaps still more deplorable. The subsequent revolutions have been less m 
serious, *l)ecause the governments, being more enlightened and endowed with 
more foresight, were more careful to counteract the causes of reaction, and 
to disperse them as soon as they assume® an alarming character. England, 
in this respect, is most happily situated : its reforms are successively 
achieved, without sudden overturns, and yet some dread is felt of the re- 
action which might arise from the unectual distribution of property, and the 
state of the public finances in that kingdom. 

Despotism ijmst be very powerful, and well able to calculate its re- 
sources, in order to maintain its influence amongst an irritable j)eopI(*, 
prompt in reaction. It could not long subsist, whatever might be its 
strength, ill countries like ours, where movements of any tolerable import- 
ance* are now transmitted with tlie greatest celerity. In this respect the 
liberty the press has rendered an eminent service ; and one service which 
has ^ot )«Bt perhaps been sufliciently appreciated, is that of having singu- 
larly contributed to facilitate reaction, and consequently rendered great 
revolutions almost impossible j it occasions the immemse advantage of not 
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allowiiio: strength to accumulate to an alarming degree ; but on the con- 
trary renders reatition Tnaiiilest immediately after the action, and sometimes 
oven before it has had time for its full propagation. This is what occurred 
during the last revolution in Fiance, which w^as purely local, and its eftocts 
(ionfined within tlu* walls of Paris. Amongst a people easily actuated, and 
amongst whom qctioii is frd®jy transmitted, the greatest revolutions are 
etfected in detail, and reaction is progressively extinguished, or it upsets 
without any violent shock the cause which gave rise to it. ^ • 

“ Governments, liki other things, have their state of equilibrium, which 
may he permanent or unstable. This is an important distinction, and may 
be easily perceived. Permanent or stable equilibrium* takes place when, 
after whatever action or reaction the government regularly returns to its 
original state. But if, on the other hand, inlluenced by the lightest. c;ir- 
xuimstances, it diverges farther* and farther from its original course, and ij\ 
without mfficieni molitws, it is seen yearly to change its form and its 
INSTITUTIONS, its fall ts near^ and fall if musty unless sup])orted by the 
surrounding governments, nor even then can its min be long retarded. 
Examples would not be wanting, were any required, to maintain the distinc- 
tion which I have been asserting. 

Without following up any further the preceding observations, I shall 
revert to the effects which the events of liJ30 appear to have had in France ; 
and I shall remark that similar effects were observed in Belgium, where a 
revolution was occurring at the same time. The results of repression in 
that country are sufficiently curious to deserve insertion here. 


Yfuvs. 

Crimes in jjeueral. 

Accused 

Condemned 

lU'prcssion. 

Ill 

72.) 

oil 

0-843 


800 

682 

0-852 

919 

814 

677 

0*832 

18'2'J 

753 

612 

0*811 

1830 

643 * 

483 

0*759 

Mean 

747« 

613 

0*821 


This table shows us also that the repression was weaker in 1830 than the 
other years ; the differences are even greater, for the measure of its im- 
port ance is 0*075, whilst in Fran(,*e it was 0'031 ; but our revolution was 
also less local than in France, and the provisional state continiuul longer. 

. Another striking feature in this table is, that repression has been generally 
stronger in Belgium than in France; the mean of the respective value of 
the repression in the^wo countries was 0*821 and 0*614- nearly 4 to 3. 
This great disproportion is owing •to our not r having then had the juries 
established in Belgium, although wo were ruled by tlie same laws. These 
numbers may show, in some degree, the difference of effect on the accused, 
whether they are tried by a judge or a jury. Now, that juries are re-esta- 
blished amongst us, their influence can Jbe better appreciated by the modi- 
fications which repression will exhibit. ^ 

“ I have detailed with some minuteness what refers to repression, in 
order the better to explain how I deem it possible to measure the inffiumce 
of causes. 1 am going now to give the results of the (jalculations which 1 
have obtained respecting other elements of the social system, and theirVur- 
rcspondence will lead us to very remarkable conclusions. 1 have tak«n care 
to point out those years in which the maxima and minima of the d-iffer^nces 
from the mean have occui’red, in a line with the degree of importance of 
those extremes. * 
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BELGIUM. 1 

Impovtance of the 
Exlienics. 

Ejioclis. 

i 

Above. 

• 

1 Bekm. 

Ofttie max.Jof the niiii. 

Height of the Militia in the towns 

0‘0()^ 

k (1 005 

1825 , 

1827 

Ditto in the country ! 

o-ooi 

r 0*001 

1^26 ; 

1827 

Repression of crime in general ' 

()-(M8 

0-07.5 

18'i7 - 

18.30 

(loiideH^iatunis in general’^ ■ 

0H12 

0*212 

1827 ' 

18.30 

Births in the*t()wns ' 

O-0.SJ 

0*12()* 

1825 • 

1817 

Ditto in the country | 

()*08d 

0*130 

1826 1 

1817 

Deaths in the towns . % ^ 

0*158 

0-017 

1846 1 

1816 

Ditto in the counti v ' 

0*170 

0*071 

1826 1 

1624 

Marriages f j 

0*1.35 

0*212 

1815 1 

1817 

Rec'iijds of the Treasury 

0*18.% 

O-O- 0 

1826 ! 

1820 

Expenses of the Tieasury 

0-141 

0-13) 

1826 

18*20 

Price of wheat *. . . 

1*134 

0*417 

l«l() I 

1821 

Price of rye 

1-374 

0*500 ! 

1816 i 

1821 

FRANCES 

! 

1 

1 


Repression of crime in general 

(londemnationINn general 

0*034 

1 0-034 

1825 1 

1830 

0-047 

i' 0-057 

1825 

1830 

(kmdemnations for crime against property 

0-0.56 

' 0*056 

18*28 ! 

1827^ 

Ditto ditto against persons 

0-153 

! 0*144 

18*25 

1830 

Births 

0*021 

: 0*0.54 

1810 

1818 

Deallis 

0 071 

0*049 

1828 

1823 

Marriages 

0-117 

0*125 

1823 

1817 


Tlio prcjfoding table proves several facts which I shall examine succes- 
sively. First, (‘onsideriiifr the facts only in themselves, and without 3 ‘cp;ard 
to the individual influence of causes, we shall perceive that anion^ the 
elements observed the* least variabh} are men’s hci,f^ht aiul the repression 
of crime, or the severity exercised by the courts in punishinj^ it ; we then 
see, nearly on the same line, the facility whi<*h man shows to commit crinn*, 
and the facility with which lie reproduces Irtjiisclf or dies. '^I'hus, whatever 
h(‘ the motives which determine his actions, they do not actually modify flu* 
niunbor of deaths any more than the number of birtlis, or even the numlxir 
of crimes w hich alllict societ\§. Marriages also occ 41* regularly, but lluhr 
nun. her varies between wider limits than the piicedinu' elements. The 
same was oliseiaed respectinij; the iccchpts and expenditures of the treasuiy 
in Belgium; bnt no element has under;»one j^reater variations than the jiriecj 
of rye and wheat. 

* Tlie lojportuncc of the uiaxiimun cxtieuic hel-.^v'/ tin* im.mh is liter iii 

Bcljjiuin than in France. This arises Ironi the year 1H30 having produce ! much 
fewer condemnations than the pniji'din^ leais oiwiig- to the courts havme;; heeii 
slmt for a considerable time. That year, imlecd, forms ;oi auomaiy ; and perhaps 
wo ought not to have let it w’eigh in oui calculation, hut iii propoitiou to the time 
that the courts were ojien. 

f Tins article includes tlie letiiriis from the vdiole of the former kingdom of the 
Low Coiintrie-^. 

:{: S’ee the CoinpteetGen^raux, &c , and the Annuiiire du Bureau de^ Longitudes 
de France. 1832, for wliat regards the population from 1817 to 1820, 

^ It may he objected, perhaps, that the ohservafions onciimesare confmed to five 
years, whdst those on births and deaths extend to tweUe }cai‘'. and that lor this 
reason ah^iie we might expect to find less dillerence between the v.diics and limits ol 
the effects produced by tlie vigiaiile causes; but 1 shall .inswtr4h.it, on the other 
hand, the hiitlLs and deaths being much more nunu‘roii.s annually than crimes, what- 
ever IS eventual leaves slighter traces, and must alter in a les.s sensiide manner the 
influence of the regular causes. 
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“ We shall cursorily remark that the prices of grain have a close connec- 
tion with all that belongs to the other elements of society. Thus, in the 
years 1816 and 1817, the price of grain was very high, and marriages were 
less numerous ; and again, it^was the same with regard to births. It would 
seem that there would ensue a maximum of deaths in that year, instead of 
the minimum observable i|||ttie towns for 1816. In carefully examining' 
the numbers for 1817, indeed we find that they would foiln maxima in the 
towns, if we attend to the increase of population, which is another ii^jbential 
cause easy to record. The minimum would then be removed* to the year 
1824, at which epoch grain was at its lowest price, and was follcrw^ed by a 
year of greater female fecundity, both in thb towns dnd in the country. 

Paying attention to the annual increase of population, which^ has been 
very considerable in Belgium, values Jwill be found very nearly* equal to 
those produced by France; we find moreover that the year 1817 yieldc the 
minimum of marriages and births, both in the town^ and in the country, as 
well as the maximum of deaths both in the towns and in the country. 

“ It is remarkable that the maximum of marriages occurred in 1 8 J 5, not- 
withstanding the increase of population that took place in the subsequcmt 
years. The year following the series of wars and disasters of the empire, 
enabled a great many young people to return to their homes #and in bring- 
ing back ])eace, gave rise to many new families. 

“ By the foregoing numbers we may also perceive that a residence in 
town or country has not exhibited much inlluence in varying the elements 
which we luive considered. 

“ I have not hitherto shown the inlluence of the seasons and of the hours 
of the day; yet it maybe interesting to knoY^^ the respective inlluence of 
the annual and diurnal periods, which I have eliminated from my calcula- 
tions, by founding my observations on the mean annual results. 

To discover the inlluence of season, I shall compare the mean monthly 
results, and I shall estimate, as I have done before, the maximum extreme 
both above and below the mean. This calculation gives the following re- 
sults : those on the births and marriages regard Belgium, hut the others 
regard France. 


' 

• 

Kpochs. 

Extremes from the 
Moans. 

Of till* min. Of the max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Births in the towns* 

July 

February 

0*107 

0*122 

Ditto country . . . 

— 

— 

0-162 

0-177 

Deaths in the towns 

— 

January 

0-126 

0*158 

Ditto country.... 

— 

— 

0-191 

0-212 

Crimes against property . 

— 

JJecejnber 

0*113 

o-2:« 

Ditto persons... 

January 

June 

0-121 

0*289 

Mental alienation 

— 

1 , - - 

0*288 1 

0*346 


“ It is worthy of notice, that the influence of the seasons has more 
elfect in varying the social elements relative to man, at least those which 
I have consi^dered, than all the united influences whi^h nature and inau 
have had in varying the mean annual results during the same periods. 
These monthly variations, as I have elsewhere shown, occur in the most 
regular order. To form an idea of the influence of the seasons, compared 


♦ Counsellor Guerry has given, in the Annales d’riygienne for Apijjb 1829, some 
drawings representing the influence oC the seasons on physiological phenomena ; it is 
much to be regrette(Uhat these drawings are not accompanied by the numbers on 
which they are frameui 
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with the combined influence of all the causes which modify the annual 
results, I will compare, respecting the sam^lemcnts, the greatest extremes 
both above and below the means : .taking unity the amount of the ex- 
tremes from each annual mean ; it will be observed that the conclusions are 
here deduced frojn the same obser\'ations, grouped annually and monthly. 


<» » 

Amount of tlu' greatest 
and least Extremes, 

• 

llelativc 

Proportion. 

Annual. 

Monthly. 

Births in the towns 

Ditto country. 

Deaths in |lie towns 

Ditto country 

<!jrimes f^ainst property . 

Ditto ‘ persons... 

Mental alienation 

0*204 

0*222 

0*205, 

0*241 

0*112 

0*297 

? 

0*229 

0*339 

0*284 

0*403 

0*346 

0*410 

0-Q34 

1*13 
1*53 
1*39 
i 1*67 
3*09 
1*38 



“ Thus the annual resfhts have been less dissimilar among themselves 
than those derived from the seasons ; and the respective influences of the 
causes*which give rise to them, in what regards the movement of the popu- 
lation, are more dissimilar in the cpuntry than in the towns. It may be 
observed, in general, that the country is physically more open to impressions 
than the towns, and that the extremes from the mean have there been 
greater, undoubtedly because the various modifying causes hfive more 
weight there. 

“ The epochs at which the maxima and minima occur have also some 
very curious relations. Thus the deaths and the crimes against property 
are more numerous in winter, iii consequence of the severity of the season, 
and the privations to which man is exposed. Crimes against persons are 
more frequent during those epochs when the passions are most excited, and 
when mental alienation prevails most intensely. * . 

“ As to the diurnal period, unfortunately the numbers arc still too few for* 
us to appreciate its influence on the Imman species. According to the 
numbers which I have obtained from Brussels, the births by night would be 
more numerous than those by day. The extreme fi^ra the mean, both above 
and below, is of the value of O' 114 : M. Buck has since obtained thO same 
result from the town of Hamburgh,, and he has found the relative corro* 
spondence 0*136. You, yourself. Sir, at the Hospice db la Maternity, at 
Paris, deduced similar results. The extremes are greater v if we compare 
se])arately among themselves the different hours of the day. M. ^Guerry, in 
the Anaales d'Hygi^nne, for January, 1831,, presented some researches on 
the influence of different parts of thi day on suicide by hanging, and he has 
founi from a period of fcurUen years^ that the greatest number of suicides 
occur between six and eight a.m., and t^e least number between noon and 
two p.M. The differences above and tiHow the mean have weighed as 0*626 
to 0.614, these differences are great compared to those which we have hi- 
therto considered. 

It would seem sufiici^ply evident that the shortest period, the daily, has 
more influence than the<tti6nthly, which depends on the succession of the 
seasons, and, consequently, more influence than the total of the causes 
which occasion the mean results of one year to vary from those of another ; it 
bein^ understood that those mean results, be not deduced from too great ui 
number of years, during which; tlie men under ol)ser\ {ftion may have en- 
tirely changed, and exhibited, as it were, another state of society. 

“ It we compare the preceding matter, however, we may deduce the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — • 

“ 1 . The regular and periodical causes^' which deiiend on the annual or 
U. S. JouitN. No. 61, Dec. 1833. 2 k 
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diurnal period, produce stronger effects on society, and such as vary between 
wider limits than the non-periodical combined cjffects annually produced by 
the concourse of all the other flhises which affect society ; in other words, 
the social system is more dissimrlar to itself during a year, or even during 
the space of one day, than during two successive years, or even than during 
several successive years, if we fay attention to the increase of population. 

“ 2, The time of day seems to possess more influence than the timfe^the 
year, with regard to births at least. « VP 

“ ,3. Seasons produce more sensible effects in the country than in towns; 
and this is generally the case with those causes which ,tend to modify facts 
relative* to man. 

“ 4. The prices of grain have a very marked influence on the elements of 
the social system, and although we do liot yet possess sufficient data to 
estimate the comparative irajiArtance of this influence, yet we may vt^y 
safely class it amongst the most energetic causes. 0 

“5. In arranging, according to our observation, the elements relative to 
man, so as to show the degree of variation of which they are susceptible, the 
following would be the order, beginning with the least variable : —the height 
of man, — the repression of crime or the severity vdth which it is punished, 
— births,— -the tendency to crime or the facility wim which it is committed, 
— deaths,— marriages— the receipts and expenditme of the treasury,— and 
lastly, the price of grain, 

“ Thus the tendency of man to comn\^t crime is at least as regular as the 
► number of births, or deaths, or mamages ; and more regular than the trails- 
, actions of the treasury. But none of the elements respecting man, which 
' have been calculated in pur tablo, vary between wider limits than the price 
. of grain. ^ 

HEIGHT OF THE MILITIA IN BRABANT. 


Years. 

Towns. 

Country. 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 

1 

1-6514 

1 '6478 
V6537 
1-6497 
1-6398 
1-6485 

1-6295 

1 -6269 
1-6280 
1*6309 
1-6225 
1-6275 


PROGRESS gf POPULATION AND PRICE OF GRAIN IN BELGIUM. 



Births in the 

Oe^thh in the 

Price in Florins of the 
Deini-Hec*. 


Tow'ns. 

Country. 

Towns. 

Couutrsa 

Wheat. 

llye. 

1815 

59737 

1,35625 

49D07 

88592 

4-90 

3-50 

1816 

58095 

138507 

47327 

88796 

9-56 

7-17 

1817 

55207 

122348 

55240 

97368 

6-79 

4*28 

1818 

55665 

128041 

49169 

91247 

5-18 

3-82 

1819 

61788 

143504 

49738 

98669 

3:72 

2-52 • 

1820 

61263 

1 336185 

50681 . 

94496 

3-74 

2-08 

1821 

65356 

145003 

49706 

68414 

3-71 

1-87 

1822 

67794 

151747 

52078 

95475 

3-30 

2-46 

1823 

65318 

148299 

48815, 

91877 1 

2-95 

1-96 

1824 

67030 * 

161636 

■ 47662 

87253 

2-48 

1-51 

1825 

68078 

153813 

50689 

95449 

3-12 

2*08 

1826 

67919 

153970 

58748 

110155 

4-02 

• 2-«96 

Mean 

62770 

142182 

!• 

50739 

93981 

4-48 

3-02 
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Months. 

Births. 

Deaths. | 

Towns. 

Country. 

Towns, 

Country. 

I^anuarv 

• 

• • 

7-067 

1-102 

1-158 • 

i - 2ia 

J^Kbrii^V 

• • 

M 22 

1*177 

1*088 

1*.198 

. . 

• • 

1*083 

1-137 

1-050 

1-192 

April . . 


1’035 

1-014 

i-Ooa 

1*120 

May . . 

• • 

04971 

0-927 

0-946 

O ' 978 

Juue 

• 

0*918 

0 - 8()2 

0-901 

0*882 

July , . 


0-893 

0-838 

0.874 

0-809 

August . 


0 - 932 r 

0‘908 

0*910 

0-822 

September . 


0-980 

0*996 

0-971 

0*888 

October 

• • 

0*977 

1-009 

0-999 

0-934 

November . 

• • 

1*005 

1-009 

1024 

0-935 

December . 

• * 

1*018 

1-022 

1-076 

1-030 

Mean 


1-000 

• 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 


Years. 

Condemned in France for 
Crimes against 

Condemned in Belgium for 
Crimes against 

Property. 

Persons. 

Property. 

Persons. 

1825 

3552 

r 042 



1826 

33 !fl 

967 

463 

148 

1827 

32 S 8 

948 

505 

177 

1828 

36 | f 0 

871 

495 

182 

1829 

3641 

834 

458 

151 

1830 

3364 

766 

383 

100 

Mean 

3484 

903 

481 

1 v;* 

152 


“ From the foregoing matter, we may deduce these two principal conclu- 
sions : — sinee the price of grain is one of the most influential causes on the 
mortality of the human species and on its reproduction, and that this price 
may still vary between very wide limits, it behoves government by foresight 
to counteract, as much as possible, all those causes whi^ lead to great va- 
riations in its price, and, consequently, in the elements oi the social body. 

“ On the other hand, since the crimes committed annu^lv appear to be a 
' necessary result of our social organization, and that th®[f number cannot 
diminish unless the causes which lead to them are first inodified, -it is the 
duty of legislators to discover those causes, and to annihilate them as much 
•as possible : on them depends the amount of the budget of crimes as well 
as that of the receipts and expenditures of the treasury. Experience, in 
short, shows the truth of this opinion with all possible evidence, although 
it may appear paradoxical at first sight, that society jirepares crimes and 
that the criminal is only the instrument by which it is perpetrated. It 
hence results that the unfortunate wretch who lays his head on the scaftbld, 
or ends his existence in a prison, is, in some measure, an expiatory victim of 
society. His crime is the result of the circumstances in which he was 
placed ; the severity of his punishment is perhaps only a new result of the 
same cause. Yet, when things have reached this point, the punishment is 
not tHe less a necessary evil, were it but as a means of prevention ; only, it 
is desirable that the other means of prevention should h^cefbrward be ren- 
dered ^ufi[i«iently efficacious, that less frequent recurrence should be had to 
this. . . .* 

“ For my own part, I am so persuaded of the possibility of submitting tcf 
qalcplation the probable values which will be exhibited in tlm n^t Comptea 
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GMraux de V Administration de la Justice in France, that I had resolved 
to sketch your next budget of crimes, by calculating all the chan<^es of the 
extremes which the presumed numbers are likely to present. This proof, 
the result of which 1 should 4ittle fear, as regards myself, would have the 
advantage of exhibiting how deserving this subject is of attention. Yet, 
owing to the abuse which has lately taken place of the statistical results, 
and the premature deductions drawn from them, I have found it P||||||^t to 
restrict myself to the character of a simple observer, and to impose ^jPl^self 
a degree of reserve oft what regards futurity/* 

“ Brussels, the 27th of December, 1832/’ » « 

Having thus inserted M. Quetelet’s letter, we may proceed to state, 
that some of his concluding inferences involve consequences so hazard- 
ous to the peace of society, that we must repeat our dissent from Him, 
however much we may admire his industry in collecting facts, and his 
ingenuity in classing them. We are indeed somewhat amused at the 
burliness which the Belgian revolution exhibits in these pages ; but as 
M. Queteletis an astronomer, and Can split a second of time into ten 
fractions, we intend to ask him, in our first letter, how many minutes 
and parts of a minute “ les Braves Beiges” would have stood before an 
equal numbef of Dutch, had they not been mere tools in the hands of a 
French faction. 

In one point of view M. Quetelet defends all poor criminals from 
blame, but in another he would lead us to regard all poor people as 
likely to commit crime. Now, although we* are not sanguine enough 
to join in the theory of the perfectibility of human nature, we are happy 
in the conviction of there being abundance i^f honesty and good prin- 
ciple among the lower orders; for indeed, were it otherwise, there 
would not be rich men enough to furnish jailers for them. But it is not 
the mere price of Hread^j^n that engenders crime ; it is to be found 
wherever the human j|PKexists, from the triscurria patridorum” to 
the robbing of hen-ro^s; and it is restrained only by the conscientious 
checks of honour and principle, and the salutary fear of* fetters and 
gibbets. Does not every regiment and every ship afford proof that, 
however well-fe^ clotlied, and treated, rascals are intermingled with 
good men, like Wees among the seed? Nor are the governments of 
countries to be^coffed at on this account ; crime is too rifely spread by 
the follies and^||hceit of the people themselves, for their rulers to be 
able to counteract all the effects , — otherwise they would never be taken 
by the nose by the cold-blooded political mongrels who mislead them, 
and in whose train are found all the graceless lawyers, commission- 
mongers, “menrf/ct, mimi, halatrones,^* and other hopeful fruits and 
scions of democratic visions. This is no new position ; it is one too 
painfully proved in the records of our wayward race. Thucydides, one 
of the greatest historians the world has yet produced, has given his 
opinion upon this very point ; and we hope that M. Quetelet will care- 
fully peruse^hat able writer’s account of the rise and progress of the 
sedition at Corcyra. He will there perceive that faction generated vices 
unheard-of before, insomuch that in palliating offences, the very# words 
of the language Jiad their meanings perverted, — brutality became forti- 
tude, — prudence was termed cowardice, — wisdom was inanity, — delibe- 
ration knavery, — and success in rojjiiery wisdom. Some perished 
through private emnity ; some for the sums that they had lent by the 
hands of the borroll^ers ,* — revenge not being limited by justice or the 
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public welfare. “ Seditions thus introduced every species of outrageous 
wickedness into the Grecian manners. Sincerity, which is most fre- 
quently to be found in generous tempers, was laughed out of counte- 
nance, and for ever banished. It was became the universal practice to 
keep up a constant enmity of intention against one another, and never 
to believe. No promise was strong enough, no oath sudiciently solemn 
to hjjikh such mutual diffidence.*' 

the more eaYnest in dissenting from M. Quetelet’s deductions, 
because we regret to see our best regulations submitted to raw experi- 
ment and undigest£;d*tlieory ;* and we are really apprehensive that our 
country, though it has more substantial blessinga than any other to 
guard, is not sufficiently alert against the desperate and ever -varying 
expedients of mere quacks. ^Let those dialed by imaginary reforms 
chasten their pride in the recollection that it is easier to pull down than 
to rear ; and that no parricide ever proved a good parent himself. We 
are rather for the essentials than the forms of liberty, and would wish to 
see every one at the station assigned him, whether on the quarter-deck, 
at the fore -sheet, or in the galley. Let every man feel the consequences 
of bis good or bad career. There must be a constant attention to the 
common rules of right and wrong; — steady conduct in all ranks, pro- 
ducing comfort and credit, — while vice and idlengss must necessarily 
induce misery and wretchedness. Virtuous habits as well as principles 
ought to be equally the preparation of a peasant and a prince ; and we 
trust that our constitution Is not to cfumble away — our army and navy 
to be subverted, and our patriotic yeomen to be demoralized according 
to the market-price of — or the absurd calculations and silly blun- 

ders of demagogues. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVAILING CURRENTS OF THE^OCEAN AND 
THEIR CAUSES, 

There are few branches of science connected with* the phenomena of the 
surface of the globe, which have hitherto received less ^Joiisideration than 
those oceanic currents, which every where prevail more or less in the great 
body of the waters ; and it seems surprising that, in a country situated like 
our own, and so intimately connected with the element %hich forms bur 
rampart, as well as the great medium of our wealth and greatness, so 
little haiJ yet been done to trace this continued circulation to its true and 
*proper source. 

Much expectation on this Subject was lately excited by the announce- 
ment of Major Rennell's work “ On the Currents of the Atlantic and it 
was but natural to expect, from the pen of so able and experienced a writer, 
some elucidation of this hitherto obscure subject. The expectations enter- 
tained as to this posthumous w'ork have in many practical points been fully 
ang ered ; the existence and effects of many important currents have been - 
explained in a manner that cannot fail to be highly useful to every practical 
man. But in tracing the cause of this mysterious movement, Major Rennell 
seems merely to have followed the usual track that had before been taken 
by all ’former writers on the subject, knd has thus been led to attribute to the^ 
winds, elFects which owe their real origin to the main cituse of these 
winds Ihemselves. • a 

It has long been known that^l prevailing currents, both in the air« end 
in the waters, have a regular set within the tropics, fr<«i east lo ; and 
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as atmospheric currents in these latitudes, under the name of the Trads- 
windst have been justly attributed to the rotatory motion of the earth on its 
axis, it has been incautiously adopted as a principle, that the currents of the 
ocean arise from the action of the prevailing currents of wind, both in the 
tropics and in other parts of tlie earth. 

“The winds,” says Major Rennell, “ are, with very few exceptions, to be re- 
garded as the prime movers of the currents of the ocean ; and of this agency, 
the trade-winds and monsoons have by far the greatest sha»*e, not ^|Py in 
operating on the lE^rger half of the whole extent of the circumathbient 
ocean, but by possessing greater power, by their constancy and elevation, to 
generate and perpetuate currents ; and althbugh the 'monsoons change half 
yearly, yet the interval during which they continue to blow in each direction' is 
long enough to produce effects nearly similar to the constant trade-winds 
that is, although the winds do not always blow from east to west, but are, 
during one half of the year, north-easter^ and for the other half, south- 
easteHy, yet the currents in the open ocean, within the tropics, are (^nstant^ 
from east to west, and thus do not follow 4he direction of the winds from 
which they originate. “The winds, then,*’ concludes Major Rennell, “ope- 
rating incessantly on the surface of the ocean, cause, in the first instance, a 
gentle but general motion to leeward, (as is proved by ships being always to 
leeward of their reckoning in the trade-winds ;) and the waters so put in 
motion, form, by accumulation, streams of currents.” — Rennell on the Cur- 
rents of the Atlantic, p. 6. 

Setting out, then, upon this principle, in his account of the existing cur- 
rents of me ocean, as far as they are at present known, it cannot excite sur- 
prise, especially if this theory of the origin of the currents can be proved to 
be erroneous, if many /acts are stated in the work of Major Rennell, which' 
are utterly at variance with the theory itself ; and the consequence natu- 
rally is, that, however distinct and instructive 4^ information may be with 
respect to the individual currents, and the best^iode of combating their in- 
fluence, we rise from the perusal of the work more than ever uncertain 
as to the true cause of those remarkable streams which are known, in nu- 
merous instances, torui:r/|j|&6 very face of the steady and prevailing winds 
which are here stated ta::|^Mhe ocr^asion of them. 

In these observations upon Major Rennell* s work, we must not be under- 
stood, however, as detracting in any way from the highly useful tendency of 
it in a practical point of view, for which it was chiefly intended ; but we beg 
to offer a few remarks As an attempt to elucidate this obscure but interest- 
ing subject, which, like other questions relating to an extended system, 
must first be viewed on a great and general scale, before we can safely 
venture to accom^ for the minor portions of it, which come within our more 
immediate and personal observation. 

It appears strange that, while the aerial currents of the atmospheric fluids 
within the tropics have been so long attributed to their proper' cause, it. 
should never have occurred that the same ca^e might probab^ have the 
same effect upon the aqueous fluids which cover so large a portion of the 
globe, and that the currents of the ocean might thus be mainly attributed, 
like tho trade winds, to the rotatory motion of the earth upon its axis. The 
more powerful and constant of the currents of the tropics, having a general 
tendency from east to west, might be supposed likely to suggest this i(Iea. 
♦But if 8uggested,*and put to tne proof by actual observation on a limited 
scale, it is probable that the theory would be rejected as inconsistent with 
the fhets ; for while the trade-winds are found to be in a great degree con- 
stant, like the cause w^ich produces theip, and only varying a few points to 
tj^e north or scruth^ according to the season, and the' position of the earth 
with regard to the sun, the streams of the ocean are found to set in various 
directions, and frequently in opposition |||||he supposed cause f’ we« could 
not, tbe^fore, feel surprise if some othei^Rse was mimediately sought for. 

Th order, however,^ set this point in a proper light, We have only to ex- 
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airfine with attention the effects produced by a rapid and rocky descent on 
the small scale of a river or brook. We here find the general tendency of 
the stream taking, as a tvhole, a decided course, (say from east to west ;) 
but if we coniine our view to the minor parts of this stream, and watch the 
movements of any small lloating substancef as it follows the various eddies 
and countercurrents occasioned by the rocky impediments in the bed of the 
river, we shall with difficulty bring ourselves to believe tha4; the general ten- 
dency of the whole stream is from east to west, as we frequently find 
the floating bodies taking a direction from wssl to easty and, at some parti- 
cular points, even from north to south. This is taking a limited view of 
what ought to be considered on a wider scale, and may serve as an illustra- 
tion of what actually takes place when we form a theory for the whole currents 
of the ocean, by merely observing some particular portions of it. 

,What takes place in a fluid on a small scale will assuredly ‘occur also on 
a larger, as both are subjected4o the same general laws ; and because the 
trade-winds are not so subject to op|K)sition, and consequently to eddies and 
countercurrents as the equatorial streams of the ocean, we are not therefore 
to conclude that both fluids are not originally set in motion by the very same 
cause, for it is obvious that, though their general tendency may be (as 
indeed it really is) from east to westy the numerous interruptions opposed to 
a regular movement in that exact direction may often occasion an extensive 
reaction in a direction to all appearance opposed to it. 

Let us, for a moment, suppose the earth to be a body at resty or at least 
without rotation on an axis ; and let us further suppose no dry lands to exist 
above the surface of the waters, with which latter the sphere would thus be 
entirely covered. Let us also in idea remove its atmospheric envelope, 
jthat all friction or pressure may be removed between the two fluids of air 
and water— what, then, could we expect to find under such an arrange- 
ment? We could not loo^br any circulation in the watery covering, under 
such Circumstances. Eveiy thing would remain in perfect repose ; and un- 
less the waters were preserved in purity by some principle not now in exist- 
ence, they would soon become corrupted and unsuitable to the nourishirient 
of organic life. But let us now suppose a sudden impulse of rotation to bo 
given to the sphere with its fluid covering ; andHet us consider what would be 
the efiect of the rapid rotatory movement upon the circumambient waters. If 
a plate or other shallow vessel containinff water be impelled in any direction 
horizontally, the fluid, participating but little in the impulse, is left behind 
on the spot whence the movement began : it ciwuigt keep pace with the 
motion of the tolid. In the same manner the globe would revolve upon its 
axis, whije the superficial waters would remain nearly stationary, and would 
have all the appearance of moving in opposite direidions, seeming to trans- 
port floating bodies from east to west, while, in point of fact, the earth 
teas passing them from west to east. Thus we perceive that, #in tjie sup- 
posed dase which we have now put, the steady movement of the' Solid ^ball 
would be imjierceptiblc, while floating^ bodies on the surface of the water 
would visibly become more (fistant in an opposite direction. This apparent 
movement would naturally be greatest in the equatorial regions, being the 
outer rim of the revolving wheel ; while towards the axis the waters would 
be little, if at all, affected by the rotation. 

Let us now, for a moment, suppose., our globe to be surrounded with its 
atmosphere, or tenvelope of fluids m a diflerent nature. Without totatory 
movement in the solid, there could be no semblance of regular raorement 
in this^erial fluid, and we could therefore have no trade-winds. Other 
par^j^al winds there would be, it is true, occasioned by heat acting oi^j^e 
elasticity of the air, and by a constant succession of expansion and contraction 
arising from various degrees of temperature. But if w^e suppose, as before, 
a revolving and rapid motion to be given to the sjdiere thus surrounded 
with its airy envelope, a sinAuity of cause would immeffiately occasion a 
similarity of effect. The tra^^winds would Be produced in the equatorial 
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regions, while the circulation of the atmosphere in the more temperate arid 
frigid latitudes would be carried on by the changes of temperature in the 
same manner, or nearly so, as if there had been no rotatory motion at all. 

This effect of the trade-winds, and, by analogy, of the oceanic currents, 
may be simply illustrated by the example of a well-mounted horseman in 
a calm day. While he remains still, not a breath of air blows. He moves 
slowly, but produces little effect in deranging the qdiet of the atmosphere. 
The more rapid his course, however, the more violent will be the current of 
air which seems to blow in his face whichever way he goes ; ai^d** even in 
the case of a moderate breeze, he may “outstrip the wind,” and make it 
seem to blow in an opposite direction. •* • 

It must be obvious then, that the effects of the revolving motion of our globe 
must be the same, both upon the fluids of Ifle air, and upon the fluids 0 / the 
ocean, and consequently, that ^the regular trade-wmds, and the regulfir 
equatorial currents, proceed- each separately from this cause, and would 
equally exist even in the absence of the other. But it may be urged, that 
the trade-winds are much more constant to their course than the equatorial 
currents, and it therefore seems difficult to imagine that they can both pro- 
ceed from the same cause. The reply to this objection is extremely sim- 
ple, when we look a little deeper into the nature and circumstances of 
the two fluids. The atmospheric fluid is above the surface of the solid, 
and is but slightly deranged by the asperities and interruptions it may 
have to encounter, in the form of the islands, continents, or mountains of 
the earth. Some derangement actually does take place, however, from 
these causes, but it bears no comparison to the counter-currents and eddies 
which are found in the ocean, arising from the numerous and insurmount- 
able obstacles which are thrown in the way of the* regular equatorial streams. 
In the supposed case, which was before put merely for illustration, we con- 
sidered the globe to be entirely covered with the . waters. Such is not, how- 
ever, the reality now, although this preternatural effect has certainly existed, 
on one most memorable occasion, the evident traces of which attest the fact, 
on every part of the surface of the globe. Such is not, however, the usual 
state of things ; on the contrary, the ocean occupies about two- thirds of the 
whole surface, while the remffini^er is broken into a thousand dispersed frag- 
ments, each opposing its solidform, as the sphere revolves, to the regularity 
of the oceanic movements If the “smooth and polished wheel of the turner 
be made to revolve in water, the movement, however rapid, produces little or 
no commotion in the* fluid; but let the polished wheel be changed for one 
having a toothed or unequal edge, and we shall instantly perfeive a very op- 
posite effect. The effects of the paddles of the steam-boat on smooth and 
tranquil waters will also bring this subject home to the mind of every one. 
We cannot then look for the same regularity of movement in the equatorial 
currents of 4he ocean that is perceptible in the equatorial currents of the 
atmosphere. 

Ifi considering the origin of the dtrrents of the ocean, it must be kept in 
mind that they proceed from two distinct caused, and thus exhibit one of the 
most wonderful and provident effects to be seen in the order of the works of 
the Creator. Water and air, if left stagnant, soon become corrupt and un- 
wholesome ; and it is evidently a wise provision of the Almighty, which has 
ftirnished the laws by which a constanj^irculation and movement are km^t 
up in both. In the? case of the atmosphere, the circulatiota occasioned ny 
the mnds take place, partly by means of the revolutions of the earth on its 
axis, and^ partly by the expansive nature of air when affected by thqiheat of 
the;;«^Ull/| Th©#lower beds of the atmosphere are elevated into the higher 
regions by heat^ and 6ther portions of tne fluid, rushing in to fillip the 
vacuum, occasion streams of wind of various degrees of force. The seasons 
of the year, and the duration of the effects of summer and winter fa vaf?ious 
latitudes, also o»ccasion similar currents of air more or less durable, according 
to circumstances. Btft in the case of the currents of the ocean, there are 
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but two causes from which constant currents can primarily arise; one 
from the rotatory motion of the earth, from we^t to ectsty which causes an 
apparent current from east to west in the open seas near the equator f the 
other cause arises from the inclined position of the earth with regard to the 
sun, by which a greater evaporation takes place from the waters of the sea 
within the tropics, than in the more temperate and frigid zones ; and on 
the other hand, a.proportioned cjmdemation of this vajpur (in the form of rain, 
dew, and snow) takes place in the latter regions, greatly superior in quantity 
to what falls, during the whole year, in the former. These effects of tem- 
perature are so vast, when viewed upon the scale of the whole earth, .that the 
balance of the ocean would be deranged by* them, thus losing water in one 
region, and regaining it in two others. This want of equilibrium is, how- 
ever, obviated by constant currents in the ocean, from the poles towards the 
tropics*. In figure 1 . of the preceding plate, (where the outer line denotes 
a supposed boundary to the atmosphere) we see the vapours rising from the 
equatorial regions, and passing towards the poles, where they return to their 
parent deep, in the form of dew, rain, and snow. Thus restored to the 
ocean, they flow towards the tropics, and there chime in with the prevailing 
currents, in their course to the w^estward. In the central part of the same 
figure an idea may be formed of the effect of an intervening continent, in 
opposing its solid form to the fluids through which it is rapidly and con- 
stantly passing, with greater velocity than those fluids can possibly follow 
it. At 1, the equatorial current meets an opposing cape which divides it 
into two parts ; one flows pretty freely from the north-west, being kept, 
however, in its place by the north polar currents pressing towards it. It 
meets another projection at 7, still farther to the north; and after passing 
it, the stream is forced into its more natural position near the equator, and 
proceeds in its westerly course, after forming a great counter-current or 
eddy in the sheltered gulf at 6, whore navigators would fall in, for days 
together, with what would appear, if viewed oh a small scale, totally opposed 
to the theory now under explanation. Returning to the Cape at 1, we 
find the other half of the northern equatorial stream proceeding to the south- 
west, where it fills the deep gulf, or sea, at 3, and keeps up the waters there at 
a high level, on a principle which will immediately be explained. It cannot, 
however, make its escape in a body or current from this gulf, but, being 
confined by the southern division df the equatorial stream, a variety of eddies 
on a considerable scale are produced at 2. It is unnecessary to explain tlie 
figure further, by proceeding to the southern hemisphere, where similar 
effects are produced by nearly similar causes at the points 4 and 5 ; — we 
may therefore proceed to explain upon what principle the level of-the sea in 
the gulf at 3 is kept up at a higher level than the same surface in the bay 
at 6, an effect which is known to exist in several remarkable instances 
on the globe, and which, according to the theory, ought to exist in every 
situation similarly situated. ' • 

By fafr analogy, we find that, in this, as in other parts of nature, what ’ 

— .. 

♦ 

* It is probable, perhaps even certain, that heat has also a very considerable infiu- 
ence in keeping iip the movement and circulation of the waters, but it is not likely 
that currents of great extent are set in motion by this cause. Water, like air, ex- 
pands by heat, and contracts by, a certain de^ee of cold, not, however, so low as the 
freezing point, for at that temperature ice is formed, and the formation of ice is 
always accompanied by violent expansion, so great, indeed, as to burst the strongest 
vessels, and to cause explosions like cannon, in the lofty glaciers of Alpine regions. 

As warm water rises above the colder, (ei^^cept i|i the extreme case of ice, which 
always fioatl,) and as currents and counteinrurrents are always acting horizontally^ 
and then intermixing tne fluids from the poles and from the tropics, it is obvious that an 
interchange mijst also be constantly going on vertically ^ in the waters of^the ncean, 
and thus completing the ciiculation of which the great superfleial currents, already 
described, are the leading cause. % 
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ta^es place on a small scale may also be looked for on a lar^r. Proceeding 
then upon this principle, and considering minutely the rapid and rocky 
coutse of a brook or river, we find that, so long as the water flows over a 
smooth and equal bed, the depth and surface of the stream are in all places 
alike, as in figure 2 of the plate. But whenf on the other hand, a fixed and 
solid opposition is encountered in the form of a projecting rock, derangement 
in the level instantly •takes place, to a degree proportioned to the bulk of 
the opposing object. An accumulation or rise in the water takes place on 
the upper side, until the current finds a vent at one or both extremities, and 
without this vent, the accumulation increases until the water flows over the 
top, when the difference of level above and below the object is at once 
apparent (see fig. 5.). But supposing the impediment to be small, in pro- 
portion iB the size of the stream, ^still, in every case, a change of level must 
be the consequence ; and the recovery of tranquillity is only completed at 
some distance below the object, where it, &t length, falls again into the 
general inclination. Beneath or behind this opposing rock, then, there is a 
sheltered nook upon which the stream can only act in the form of an eddy ; 
and in such nooks, buoyant objects are often kept, as it were, imprisoned by 
the force of the stream on each side, and floating round in one continued 
circle. These eddies of the smaller rivers are equally well known to fish 
and fishers, as both are there sure to find their wished- for prey. Now, all 
these effects are to be expected on the great scale of the ocean current, as 
well as in the smaller instance of an inland brook. Tlie streamward side of 
these mfgbty rivers will always bo found on a higher level than the eddy side ; 
and consequently the inland gulf at 3 , (fig. 1 .) ought to be considerably 
higher than the waters in the bay at 6, which remains sheltered from the 
powerful action of the cunrent. Thus the level the Red Sea, which is 
filled and kept up by the action of a powerful stream across the Indian 
ocean, was found, by the French engineers, to be so considerably higher 
than that of the Mediterranean, that much difficulty and expense would 
have been incurred in the canal which was once projected acro.ss the 
isthmus of Suez, in order to facilitate the communication with India by this 
route. A second instance of this effect no douht exists in the gull* of 
Mexico, compared with the level of the north Pacific on the western coast of 
Mexico ; but the actual difference of le\fol has not yet been ascertained. A 
remarkable instance, however, of ^Jiis difference of level, obviously arising 
also from the above cause, has been kindly communicated to us by Sir 
Howard Douglas, who was then governor of New Brunswick, where it was 
found that, in a proposed canal intended to have been cut from the top.of 
the Bay of Fundy to Bay Verte, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, (a distance by 
land of only fourteen miles,) the difference of level of the two seas was no 
less than sixty-three feet,* the rise of the tide in Bay Verte being only 
seven feet, while that in Cumberland Bay, of the Bay of Fundji, exposed to 
the full force of the Gulf-stream, was seventy feet. The Bay of Fundy is 
kept at;^thi8 high level, in conse(iuence of the projecting peninsula of Nova 
Scotia impeding the current which rushes along that coast towards the 
north, and which, fl*om the bend of the coast towards the north-east, is 
carried in that direction, leaving the gulf of St, Lawrenc^ as a sheltered 
eddy or nook. 

We may now proceed to a cursory view of the whole existing system of 
the currents, as iir as the observations of navigators have made us acquainted 
with them; but in the rapid sketch which is alone consistent with the 
limits of a paper of this description, it would be impossible, and even injudi- 
cioi^, to be led from the general outline into any notice of the innumerable 
minor currents of which seamen Have frequently made mention, and which 
may often be looked upon as eddies and counter-curreAits, produced by the 

*_ 1 _ 

* 

• Surveyed by Mr. Francis Hall, and reported upon h|r Mr. Telford. 
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main body of tho stream ♦, and, being occasioned by a varietj[ of changing 
circumstances, may not again be found in the same exact position. 

As it is necessary, in this circuitous course, to start from some particular 
point, which may be considered, as it were, a commencement of the circle, 
we may adopt, as the most«proper, the western line of the continent of 
America, whereby the circle is more nearly broken, from pole to pole, than 
by any other of the dry lands of the earth. Setting out then from this point, 
and viewing, more especially, the equatorial line of currents, we enter the 
immense expanse of the North and South Pacific, where every a,nc?ount that 
has touched upon the* currents tends to establish the fact of their westerly 
course; and as the force of these currents must there be more steady 
and equal than on any other part of the globe, from their being unopposed 
by any thing more important than clusters of small islands, we ^ould not 
expect them to assume that dangerous add impetuous power by which ttiey 
are frequently distinguished irt the Chinese sea, and in the Atlantic. Mr. 
Mariner and other navigators have given us some interesting proofs of the 
existence of westerly currents, in the adventures of parties of natives, passing 
from one island to another, being carried to a distance of many hundred 
miles, and being found on islands from whence they were utterly hopeless 
of ever being able to regain their native shores. Of this portion of the 
globe, however, it must be admitted that we as yet know but little with 
regard to the currents. But if we find in the Indian Ocean, and in the 
Atlantic, a series of well-established facts, in support of the system now 
under consideration, we have a full right to extend it, by analogy, to 
the less-visited parts of the globe, especially when corroborated by the 
few but striking facts just alluded to. Proceeding, then, in a westerly 
course, and having reached the western bounds of the Pacific, with the 
Chinese islands •id shores on the one hand, and the continent of New 
Holland on the other, we hear of a succession of powerful cun*ents from 
tlie eastward, forcing their devious courses through the crowded archi- 
pelago, and pointing towards the east coasts of Africa. Here the currents 
of both sides of the equator, being confined in a much smaller space than 
in the Pacific, and being forced by the form of the land out of that position 
which is naturally given them by the rotatory motion of the earth, become 
more violent, and consequently nlore obvious. In their efforts to retain 
their position north of the equator, thej act with great force against the 
shores of the seas of Bengal and of Arabia, occasioning, in the former, the 
well known and formidable surf of Madras. Finding no vent in a northerly 
direction, the united stream is forced to the southward along the east coast of 
Africa, and if left at liberty, it would follow the southerly impetus thus given 
to it, and How into the southern ocean. In this, however, it is opposed by 
the south polar currents, and it, therefore, no sooner arrives at the Cape of 
Good Hope .than it doubles that point, in the well-known Lagullas stream, 
and, running in a north-westerly direction, hastens to regcvin its natural 
position on each side of the equator. The force of this current off the Cape 
ia^o great, that nothing but a prevalence of westerly winds at some seasons 
could enable outward-bound ships to make . head against it ; and even 
with these favourable winds, ships are constantly found driven to the west- 
ward, in the vei^^ face of the wind. 

In following out the course of the equatorial stream, across the Atlantic, 
we find it in part crossing, the equator obliquely, and tlvs great moving 
mass of waters, striking upon the eastern point of Brazil, is divided into two 

* Major Renneirs work on the currents is accompanied by a laborious and valuable 
volume olchartSi which, if any objection could *be made to them, might be consioered 
so minute as to produce coiifusion. It appears that the course of the mipor eddiea 
have been laid down wherever any naval authority could be produced#/ for ^their 
existence, although it is more than probable that a large proportion of them may not 
again be found in the sanje position by future navigators* 
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streams, one driven to the southward by the form of the ^coast of South 
America, until it is forced round Cape Horn, as it had before doubled tho 
Cape of Grood Hope, and joins in with the waters of the Pacific ; 01^ other, 
taking a north-westerly course towards the QaribbOan sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, passing with considerable force amongst the islands of the West 
Indies. Having reached the Gulf of Mexico, which opens its extended arms, 
as it were, to receive it, the current is there brouglit to a full stop, being 
precluded fifom advancing to the westward, or northward, by the form of the 
lands, apd the waters being in consequence acrumulaied into a higher level 
than perhaps in any other kno\^ position of the whole globe. This elevation 
has often been siJpposed, and has even been shown to be demonstrably 
certain without, however, any good reason having even been assigned 
for, the phenomenon. We here, thfirefore, find a natural, and even necessary 
cause, upon the same principle as has been already explained by fig. 3 of 
the plate. The high level of the sea in the Gulf of Mexico cannot, however, 
pass a certain boundary, and the swell of waters at length finds relief, by 
the only possible though tortuous course that is left open for its issue. 
The stream then rushes with a violence proportioned to its late confine- 
ment, round the south point of East Florida, and here, taking the name 
of the Gulf-stream, it proceeds to the northward, along tho coasts of the 
United States to Newfoundland, where it encounters the Great Bank and 
becomes again divided, one portion coatinuing towards the north and cast by 
Iceland and the coast of Greenland, until again stopped by the north polar 
currents ; and the other, bending to the east and south, is terminated in an 
immense vortex in the centre of the north Atlantic, where it accumulates on 
the surface prodigious quantities of the fucus natans, or Gulf-weed, which is 
known to flourish in the warm waters of the Gulf, and Wke carried by the 
stream into the Atlantic, and there covers the surface forTOndreds of miles, 
together with floating timber and other bodies, washed out ^ the rivers of 
America. In this great eddy, then, the famous Gulf-streo^l may be said 
to terminate ; but not so the other portion of the current which had passM 
on towards the north ; when, met by the north polar currents from the 
arctic seas, it is headed back towards the south, along the coast of Norway, 
and into the North Sea. We here fdel its effects upon our own coasts, 
especially of the north of Scotland, and of Ireland, where floating substances 
from southern latitudes are frequently found. A minor branch passes 
through our channel, and rejoins tlie greater streanv across the Bay of Biscay ; 
and the 'whole at length becomes blended once more in the equatorial 
current off Cape Verde and the coast of Afric^a. 

In an interesting work which has recently appeared— the Narrative of 
Capt. Owen 5 Voyages for the survey of the Coasts of Africa— we have a dis- 
tinct proof of the great obscurity which still overshadows the sqhject of tho 
currents. In the observations on the results which have been gained by 
this long, interesting, and most fatal expedition, we find the greater part of 
the subject connected with tlie currents, summed up in the following pas- 
sages, at the end of the work. 

“ As in the foregoing narrative but few observati^s kavc been intro- 
duced respecting tho currents, and as it is a subject of nfUcli speculation 
and interest, at least to those connected with navigation, the following re- 
ifiarks from Captain Owen's Journal may be considered worthy of publicity. 

“ It is a well-known fact, as regards the African seas, t/mt there is a 
perennial current which into the Atlantic Ocean, round the entire 
sou^iern extreme of that (Mlinent ; this current varies in its velocity in 
different situations, and at different periods, from five miles to one mile an 
hour. Some writers have supposed that, with refercnco to the Great Oceanf 
the Atlantic may be considered as a kind of mediterranean sea, the evapora- 
tion from which, together with winter frosts to the northward, must be 
supplied from the Southern Ocean, in like manner b§ the Mediterranean is 
fed from the Atlantic ; and this hypothesis is bomt out by the strong per- 
ennial currents about the shores of Cape Horn, and through the islands in 
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its vicinity. But it is remaHEable thut these currents never appear to ex- 
tend more than twenty leagues beyond the common deep-sea soundings^ 
while tlgfir velocity is much decreased when near the shore ; from which it 
may be understood that the ^epth is much diminished, and the stream 
broken by projections of bank and sand. , 

** Ships are frequently carried to the westward, qmte round the Cape of 
Good Hope, even against the strongest north-west gales by this current.” 

Captain Owen then proceeds to state the dangerous nature of the short 
though high waves produced by the currents and wind being in opposition, 
and the most effectual course by which the ganger iqay be avoided. It is 
quite clear that everything here stated is strictly in accordance with the 
theory here advanced. He bears witness to the constancy of the current 
from east to west ; and in other parts 6f his work, when treating of the 
eas^coasts of Africa, and those*of Madagascar, he mentions the rapid nature 
of tne currents passing down from iKe northward towards the Cape, by 
which, in one instance, the Leven, in making the point of Mombas, was 
driven so far to the southward, that it took her six days to "regain what she 
had lost by the failure of the wind for about three hours, — ^VoL ii. p. 150. 

It is known also that, off the Cape, ships have been driven to the west- 
ward, at the rate of sixty or seventy miles per day, even against a strong 
westerly wind. 

The only part of Captain Owen's statement which in any degree stands 
^posed to what is now advanced, is the allusion to the constant currents at 
C^e Horn. These are not stated to run to the eastward, or into, instead 
of out oythe Atlantic, but that fact is implied by the theory of evaporation 
from the Atlantic^hich is counterbalanced by* entering currents at both 
capes. Tliis is loosed by the general reports of the navigation of Cape 
Horn ; it is opposed also most distinctly by the much better attested facts 
of currents (mt of the South Atlantiif towards the north. For if eva- 
poration tool4|lace on so great a scale as to produce entering currents at 
the two great capes, we must admit that an entering current should also flow 
from the colder latitudes of the north, which is not the case. As to the fact of 
the current at the Cape being little felt close in shore, and gradually dimi- 
nishing in force as it extends to the open ocean a hundred miles or more 
from land, it is in every way coneisteut with the whole theory of inland 
rivers. In the case of a projecting bank or rock in a river, the actual point 
of contact is exposed to great violence, but every other point of the stream 
exhibits the j)henomena described by Captgiin Owen off the Cape. Under 
the most projecting rock or point comparatively smooth water is generally 
found close to the side ; while the main body of the stream drives past, with 
a distinct and rippling outline, diminishing in force, however, as it spreads 
out into thq, expanding po<4 below"^. 

We have thus passed in review the great and leading course ‘of this 
wonderful and most admirable system by which the waters of the ocean 
are kept in that continued movement so necessary to their purity, and by 

’" Major Rennell ^es many interesting instances of bottles and other bodies 
carried by the carrots. In one case a botSe was thrown overboard from the Osprey, 
of Glasgow, on the 17th January, 1822, in 6® 13' south latitude, and 15® 35' west longi- 
tude, and it was found on the 27th July, of the same year, in May aid Bay, in the 
island of Trinidad. ^ 

In ano^er case, still more remarkable, a bottle was thrown from the American 
ship Lady Montague, on the 15th October, 182(^wo leagues north-east of the 
island of Ascension, and was picked up on the coast of Guernsey, thq 6th 
August, 1821, and notice of it sent to the Adiftiralty. It is certain that this bottle 
anust have passed, in ton months, over the whole course of the Gulf-stream, and from 
thence been carried (probably by the coasts of Iceland) into the North Sea, and 
through the English ChauneL We cannot, however, decide from this, or almost any 
instance of floating bodies, as to the rapidity of ^ current \ for we cannot tell bow 
long it may have been dSpned at various points, nor how long it may have remained 
on the spot where it was eventually discovered. * 
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which also it is highly probable that many importailt ends are effected^ in 
regayl to the amelioration of the climates of various parts of the earth. The 
land and sea-breezes of the hotter climates are now well known and their 
causes ; we may naturally suppose this wholesome interchange to be powerfhjly 
affected by streams of current from the cooler latitudes ; and we also may 
• assured that the heated paters of the Gulf-stream must carry along with tnem 
into the Frozen Ocean a degree of warmth which cannot but materially 
affect the rigidity of those latitudes. Even in our own country we are Wwl 
aware, from continued experience, of the mild effects of ^ westerly wind. We 
have no particular warmth to look for from the lands to the westward of us ; 
on the contrary, the.wfliters of l^abrador and of Canada are well known to 
be unusually severe. But when we find that a vast reservpir of heated water, 
and consequently of warm vapours^ exists in the Atlantic* Jre can no longer 
find* a difficulty in naturally accounting for the mild and hutnid effects of 
our westerly winds, which, even in winter, produce on Ireland, and th^ 
west coast of Britain, the verdant growth of a milder season. 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, again to revert to the theory of 
the winds being the prime movers of the currents ; for besides the argu- 
ments already adduced, by which, we trust, it has been shown that ocSiSn- 
currents could not but exist, even if th|re were no winds whatever, we 
have only to examine the numerous instances mentioned even by Major 
Rennell, of ships being drifted far to windward, in the very teeth, not 
of traiisiept breezes alone, but of settled and heavy gales. “ One ship,,” 
says he, “was carried 10° of longitude {equal to 670 miles) to the westward, 
between Capo Verde and the Cape of Good Hope, and yet had been sub- 
jected to the south-east trade-wind.^ Another was driven 220 miles, be- 
tween the Canaries and the coast of Brazil; Another, pi the equatorial 
current, in June and July, was set 297 miles to the westward m fol- 
lowing days, between 3° north and south, and yet hadl^ntered the 
south-east trade-wind.” Such, and numerous other instances, Well known 
to all seamen, are sufficient to show that the currents must be set in motion 
by some much ramo powerful and less superficial cause than the mere 
friction of the winds, however fixed or severe. That the winds agitate the 
surface of the waters no one will attempt to question ; but that this agitation 
can extend to the vast depths, at which the Jaw offluids above explained must 
operate, we have not the slightest reason to suppose. Major Rennell brings 
forward, in proof of his theory, the well-known fact, that the surface of a 
canal, or of a lake, is always higher at the leeward than at the windward 
side. This fact is at once admitted, but it is one of very small effect, and 
merely superficial, being occasioned by waves, and instantly subsiding with 
these waves. But in order to' prove the point, it must be shown, that in a 
straight canal of several miles in length, with a jtong breeze right on end, 
the forep of the winds, near the middle of the^Witance, (where they must 
.have acquired their full force,) can affect an object of no great weight at the 
bottom of the canal, and at aAepth of four or five feet. If this effect takes 
place in canals, or in large inland lakes, such as those of North America, 
and also at considerable depths, the theory ‘might be supposed to derive 
some support from it. But this is not the case ; and in inland lakes, of what- 
ever extent, althoug||the surface may he raised on the leeward side, in vio- 
lent winds, objects ^posited at a few feet of depth lie perfectly secure and 
unmoved. * 

The winds would not, therefore, effect the end for which the great circu- 
lation of the waters of the oeean is obviously intended ; and any theory of 
the currents, which is mainly founded on so false a ground, however ably.> 
it may be treated, cannot hut mislead the mind, and Jin many instonces 
prove injupous, not only in a scientific, but also in a practical point of view. 
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RANGES OF ORDNANCE. 

A PERFECT knowledge of t&e power of projection, peculiar to each variety 
of ordnance, is much required ; for it cannot reasonably be expected that , 
gunnfery will ever arrive at the precision it should attain, unless practical 
gunners are aided by correct experimental ranges of the different pieces 
they may be appointed to serve. , «’ 

This want of information may be ascribed to the difficulty of obtaining 
it; since, for the purpose of determining rthe ranges of large ordnance, a 
horizontal plane of considerable extent, and of easy llccess, is necessary. 
There is not, probably, any place inland that is so available, or that affords 
so good a means to obtain the object irf question, as some parts of the^ sea- 
coast ; for at low water, an extensive honzontal plane can be readily found ; 
and should there be any obliquity in the plane, it can be easilf detected by 
the level of the sea ; which also furnishes the best guide in adjusting the 
elevation of the piece under trial. These matters considered, the following 
method is proposed for the determining of ranges of ordnance : — 

Let a vessel of large scantling be strongly-built, of a tonnage sufficiently 
great to float with the ^heaviest' description of ordnance ; the floor to be flat, 
upon which let a platform be fairly laid; breadth of beam and length 
adapted to a draft of water at 3i or 4 feet. 

Make choice of a part of the sea-coast that is suited to the purpose, 
(taking care to choose such as will afford a soft bed for the vessel to ground 
upon,) measure the plane at low water, and mark it at every hundred yards, 
or any convenient distance, by driving in iron rods, each with a distinguish- 
ing mark, so that they can be easily discerned. In eome following tide, at 
slack wate^nd at the same instant of time, mark the level of the sea at 
the extremWand middle stations, by which the obliquity of the plane, should 
there be any, can be ascertained *. Thus prepared, let the vessel, with the 
piece for trial, be brought, at a convenient time of tide, to the spot chosen for 
her position; andVhen she grounds, bed her so as to bring the platform 
horizontal. The trial may then commence, and be continued till interrupted 
by the rising water. 

If the piece be correctly bored and perfectly symmetrical, having the 
same thickness of metal between the bore and outer surface throughout any 
section directly across ite axis, the correct method of ascertaining the direc- 
tion of the axis would perhaps be, to erect, perpendicularly, a graduated 
scale before the piece. The difference of the semi-diameters at the base' and 
muzzle- rings of the piece being known, and the distance of the scale from 
the liotch on the base-ring being also known, it will be an easy matter to 
point the, piece horizou(||ly, or at any angle of elevation that may be 
required; since it will b^ecessary only to compute the height outhe scale 
at which the aim should be directed t. Horizontal lines having been' 
already determined by the level of the sea, <o which the necessary adjust- 
ments can be referred. 

The assistance of several persons, besides those who serve the piece, will 
be required to note the grazes of the projectile, ti^ of flight, and any 
other incident. ^ 

t I. H. 

♦ Perhaps there is not any coast more convenient than that lying between Deal 
and Ramsgate, known by die name of the Sandwich Flats or Pegwell Bay. c 

f When the piece is pointed, the scale may be taken down till the piece he dis- 
charged and ready again to be pointed. 
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NEW INFANTRY EXERCISE — COMMANDING GROUND, &C. 

% * 

As the Infantry Exercise Regulations^ just published, have with much 
propriety directed commanding officers to pmctise their young officers and 
non-commissioned officers in the important duties of selecting ground or 
positions on which^ey and their detachments are to defend themselves ; 
as well as the most prudent and expeditious methods of aitaoking’^pdsts io 
chosen, ^c., it may not be amiss to give young officers some Idea of wliat» 
in a military point of view, may he considered«as properly I^Uing under the 
denomirtation of commanding ^ound. 

It must be very.olfvious, trait to have our works or position overlooked 
from any point in possession of an enemy, however ®«|ant it may be, is a 
positive evil. It enables him, by seeing our measuTeSi of eithmr attack or de* 
fente, to shape his counter-operations accordiiiiglyr It is a maaim in war, io 
keep the enifpy at all tiineu in the dark, , ,, * 

The operations carried on for our reception within Badajoa, 

were, during our second attack, seen from fort La Lipped at Elvas, h|imetl^ 
of a powerful glassu Elvas is twelve or fourteen miles ham Had 

we continued our attack of this front to completion, there oahnot be a doubt 
that our knowledge of what we had to encounter withiik: place, in the 

shape of retrenchments, &c., would have been of the greatest advantage to 
us. If it be bad to be overlooked, therefore, it is evidently much more sb to 
be both overlooked and commanded at the same time. The distinction is 
this:— in the former case we are merely seen info; but, in the latter, we 
are not only seen into, hut we are also posted within the range of the enemyfe 
shot. This is a very critical^situation to be placed in. The castle of Badfi^ 
was seen into, but it was not commanded» from Fort La Lippe. It w^s, 
however, both seen into and commanded from Fort Christoval, whioli ^aa 
within 500 yards of it, on the other side of the Guadiana. There is nojC’tt 
should ho kept in mind, in any fortress or position, a point so weak as that 
which is overlooked within the reach of shot, 

“ Since the time of Vauban, the battering artillery," sayt Sir T. Maj, 
“ has been improved fourfold, and the gunpowder fhlly double." We have 
been hitherto in the habit of allowing from 250 to 300 yards as the range of 
a soldiers common musket in action; apd 600 yards to the ppint-blahk 
range of a 24-pounder, with a full charge of powder. — It has been found 
that a 24-pounder will not batter, with effect, at a greater dislanee than 800 
or 1000 yards. Mi ^ 

After this, therefore, in as regards battering, all C0mmah4$ ffoni 

whatever quarter, may almost he considered harmless. It is stated by 
Colonel Jones, however, (in his Journal of Sieges, Vol. i. p. 481,) jfljjat the 
fire of the iron 24-pounder8, in No. 11 battery, placed on. a conphlnding 
height against the castle of St. Sebastian, and which took the high ourtsin 
. of the land froilt, en icharpe, at the distance of 1500 yards, repeatedly struck 
the terreplein with effect. Fijam this, then, it would appear mat 1500 yards 
should be regarded as the maximum of the effect of snot. * 

There exists, in fact, but little er no difference between the foafee of shop 
fired from a practicable elevation, and that fo:ed,Wi!n. a fteld-^ece on a dead 
level. It is well known to military men, dring hem on ele- 

vated situation on bodies of troops, is less de0tn^tiil|i than Srheh firing on 
the same level. In the foriner case, the shot ciSiKhwdly hit more than one 
or two m'en ; whereas it has been asciil^ifl|n4Si^^ single horizontal car 

shpt has killed OMSytes . 

..i^eight of ^ituaticfti, we mus* gpearifhciMies to the 

ilpmtions of the miners, whei!t tli^PPij.eanno4 ibel«^ P 

see their base, and there is not any contiguous ^nt le establisli 
work#:— otherwise a fortress or position so aituateu'is desirahle, as not bmng 
liable to surprise. If net too pimpitotts, mp^^nts and 

operations may be sfion from it ; and it invariably gl'^r% most osstructive 
if. S. JouRN.; No. 6ii Dec. 1833, ' . 2 1 , 
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effect to the fire of musketry on the “ appioaches' of an enemy. Works con- 
structed on heights have, in a peculiar degree, also the excellent defensive 
property of having their scarps, palisades, and defenders more effectually 
covered than works that are on^ plain ; and when the rise of the height is 
rapid, it precludes the application of ricochet firing. 

Command is far more prejudicial to the defence of works or positions 
whose prolongation it intersects than to those to which iTis parallel. — Who- 
ever is master of Mont Feron, for example, may be considered as in pos- 
session of A. , 

The effects pf being commanded from high ground in our immediate 
vicinity, liovvever, may be greatly counteracted by a judicious disposition of 
field-works, &c., and their defilement. But this cannot well be explained 
without a diagram. Young gentlemen -should therefore take advice in 
regard to these very essential matters. Wm. Tait, * 

Late Royal Staff Corps, and Teacher of ®rtification. 

Egerton's Library, Charing Cross. 


PARABOLA FROM A CIRCLE. 

Mr. Editor, — The following simple method of producing a parabola 
from a circle, may perhaps amuse some of your readers. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 

Alfred Burton, Captain'R. M. 





On any diameter a e, describe a semicircle ; and draw at any distance 
from each other, any number of ordinates b/,cg,dh, &c. In the present 
instance they may be supposed equidistant. 

Produce d/ to I, making ft *= a/. 

In like manner produce c g to k, making e k=^ag, &c. 

Then will a, i, ft, h be points in the curvp of a parabola. Because as 
a b i ac : i a/* : ag^, &c., 

by the circle. And as 

a b : a c : : b i^ : c &c., 

by the parabola. 

And ft, is the focus, because a b = i bi. 

This circle and parabola are both sections of an equilateral eone : their 
common vertex a, being in the centre its side. 

The triangles a/ ft, a g c, &c., are ^ the triangles a e ft, a ft c, &c., re- 
spective^, in the snb*duplicate ratio dHiieir corresponding exterior abseisMR 
ft F, c F, &o., to fntke axis a e. ^ 

That^ tosay, as ^ 

^ 0 - */JtJ A a/6 : A a,' 6. 

And as a e : : A ag e : A at 

* &c. &c, &c. &c. 
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ANECDOXKS OF THE FOURTH REOIHENT OF HORSE. 

BY AN BYE-WITNESS. 

[from an unpublished ms.) 

His Majesty’s 4tb Regiment of Horse, commanded by Sir John Ligonier, 
continued upon the Irish establishment from the conclusion of Queen 
Anne's wai “ to the^year 1 742. • 

•This long period of thirty years naturally brougipy;he corps to be com- 
posed almost entirely of Irish ; gts I do not recolSct at any time more 
than two or three private men in it of aiyr other country. A regiment 
eminently^Jifitinguished at the revolution, and in the queen’s wars under 
Marlborou™, found no difficulty in recruiting : it was, in general, composed 
of the younger branches of ancient and respectable families ; nor was it 
uncommon to give from twenty to thirty guineas to become a trooper. In 
the summer of 1742 the regiment was ordered on foreign service, and so 
very unexpectedly, that the troop-horses were taken up from grass ; and 
the clothing of the men in the last month of its being worn. Under these 
disadvantages was tlie regiment embarked for England ; and upon their 
march for embarkation for Flanders, was reviewed, without resjiite or prepa- 
ration, at Hounslow, by the King, in the lientre between the Oxford Blues 
and Pembroke’s Horse, of nine troops each, newly and completely appointed, 
and which had only marched from the neighbouring cantonments for that 
purpose. No wonder that fhere was a manifest disparity in the appearance 
of the corps,— the meagre horses of the Blacks scarcely able to crawl under 
the rawhoned, half-naked Hibernians. The old King, however, had judg- 
ment to discern and generosity to make the proper allowances ; and wishing 
to afford their dejected Colonel some consolation, (who, no doubt, found not 
a little uneasiness upon the occasion,) said, ** Ligonier I your men have the 
air of soldiers; their horses, indeed, look poorly- how is it?” “Sire,” 
replied he, “ the men are Irish and gentlpmen, the horses are English.” 

The regiment shortly after embarked for Germany, and in the ensuing 
campaign in June>1743, were of the bfigade of English cavalry at the 
battle of Dettiiigen. The army being surprised into action, and not having 
an opportunity of calling in their outposts, was but 180 strong in the field; 
after having sustained a very heavy cannonade from three batteries for an 
hour and forty minutes, they charged the French gendannerie drawn up six 
deep, to sustain the weight of British horse. From a failure in one of the 
flank regiments of the brigade, (the Oxford Blues,) of which the enemy 
had taken the advantage, the regiment was surrounded and oTerpowerod, 
and forced to fight their way back through the enemy, as the only means of 
preventing their being totalh^ cut off. In this charge the regiment had 
fifty-six men and six officers killed and wounded, (Colonel Ligonier, 
Gaptains Stewart and Robinson, Lieut. Cholmondeley, Cornet Richardson, 
and Quartermaster Jackson ; Robinson and Jackson died of their wounds ; 
making nearly one-third of the whole. For the remainder of the campaign 
thp regiment did duty but as one squadron. 

Many had hitlferto been the taunts and snouches which the two English 
regiments had thrown upon the Virgin Mary’s Guards, for .so the Blacks 
were termed ; but from this period the tables were changed, and St. 
Patrick protected the honour of l\is countrymen. Having served in that 
engagement in the 33d regini^t of foot (Johnston’s), I had, fortunately, an 
opportunity of preserving the life of a French noblerrian ; and having 
occasion m fall into the rear of the line to protect my prisoner, I came im- 
mediately behind the Blacks, and I then saw an old veteran ooraor^l and 
half a dozen coiitfiips who had fought through thU enemy, and Covered 
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with wounds : he addressed his companions with observinj? their present 
wretched condition, — that they had begun the day well, and hoped they 
would* end it so ; and collecting this small squadron of heroes, they re- 
charged the thickest of the enemy, and in a second of time not a man 
survived I Cornet Richardson, who carried a standard, received seven-and- 
thirty cuts and shots upon his body and through his clothes, besides many 
on the shaft of the standard ; and being questioned how he contrived to 
save the colours, he observed, like a true Hibernian, “ that if i)ie» wood of 
the standard had been made of iron, it would have been cut off/' The 
regiment beingj provided with new standards the ensuing winter, each 
cornet was presentedt^fith the standard he had carried^ as an honourab^ 
testimony, of his good behaviour. 

In 1 745 the regiment was at the battlb of Fontenoy, and upon that field 
there was not a man or horse \^anting of their full complemcnt^One man, 
indeed, had been left behind in Brussels, wounded in a dii^jf but there 
having been brought up to the regiment with a number of recruits one man 
more than was wanting, the general ordered him to be kept at his own 
expense till a vacancy should happen, so that in reality the regiment was, 
by one man, more than complete. In this action there was a trooper in the 
regiment named Stevenson, whose horse had been shot early in the 
morning: the regiment saw no more of him till next evening that he 
joined them at Ath : the men of his troop insisted upon it that he should 
give an account of himself,— that he was unworthy of being a Ligonier, — 
and that he should not attempt to stay in the lines. Stevenson demanded 
a court-martial, — next day it sat, — and being questioned what he had to say 
in his justirKjation, he produced Lieut Izod, of the Welsh Fusiliers, who 
declared, that in the morning of the action the prisoner addressed him, 
told him that his horse was killed, and requestea to have the honour of 
carrying a firelock under his command in the grenadiers ; which was com- 
plied with that through the whole of that day's action he kept close by 
him, and beliaved with uncommon intrepidity and conduct, and was one of 
nine grenadiers that he brought out of the field. Stevenson was restored 
,to his troop with honour; and next day the Duke presented him to 
a Lieutenancy in the regiment whdrein he had behaved so well. 

Quartermaster Jackson was thet son of a quartermaster in the regiment. 
His father not having the means of providing for him, the young fellow went 
on board a man-of-war in a lleet going to the Mediterranean. A party of the 
crew made a descent on the coast of Spain— this was in 1734 ; the party 
was surprised, and Jackson made prisoner by the Spaniards. In order to 
obtain his liberty from a gaol, after twelve months' captivity, he enlisted in 
the Spanish army ; and the year following, being on command on the coast 
of Spain, his party was surprised by the Moors, he was made prisoner 
carried to Oran in Barbary, and exhibited as a slave for sale. The English 
Consul seeing something in his appearance that made him suspect that he 
was his countryman, spoke to him, and finding him a British subject, 
purchased him, brought him home to his house, ^and made him super- 
intendent of his family. After some years he obtained his discharge, 
returned to Ireland, and found his old father living. Lord Ligonier per- 
mitted him to resign his warrant to his son. Some time after, the regiment 
being upon I^blin duty, Jackson, passing through the Castle yard, 
observed a soldier standing sentinel at me gate, and perceived, as Ko passed 
him by, the soldier turned his face from him. Jackson, returning to the 
barrack, found himself unusually distressed ; he could not banish the idea 
of this same sentinel out of his mind,— li|||kd an anxiety (that he could 
not suppress) to knew who he was ; and goUf next morning to the Castle, 
he waited the relief of the guard; he found the man that ht wanted. 
Jackson, addressed him, told him that his face was familiar to him, and 
begged to be informed where he had seen him ; in slyii^ in this soldier he 
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found his protector, the Consul of Oran, who had redeemed him from 
slavery. The account that he gave of this extraordinary reverse of fortune 
wa!fe, that “ shortly after they had parted, his alfairs run into contusion, — 
he had outrun his allowance, had overdrawn, was recalled, and obliged to 
return to England; where, upon his arrival, he enlisted with the first 
recruiting party that he met, and now was a soldier with his fortune in his 
knapsack.” Jackson* made every return in his power 4o his benefactor ; 
obtained his discharge, and had him taken in a trooper in the Blacks, where 
Jacksod shai|^ his pay with him. In the course of six months, the unfor- 
tunate- Consul died of brandy and a broken heart. • 

1 returned with the regiment to Ireland, in March, 1747. From the 
time of their leaving Ireland, there never was an instance ' of a man a 
having deserted ; there never was a man or horse taken by the enemy ; nor 
a*man tried by a general court-martial ; there were but six men died of a 
natural d^th, (I had this from the Surgeon’s Diary;) and there were 
thirty-seven private men promoted to commissions. 

H. W. 

N.B. — Sir John Ligonier kept an additional surgeon for the regiment at 
his own expense, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANV. 


FRANCE. 


THE STAFF. 

In 1829, the number of general officers was 450, and their cost to the 
public treasury was 23.3,200/.; in 1830, their numbers were 441, and their 
cost, 228,800/. ; in 1832, their numbers amounted to 427, and their cost to 
259,400/.; and in the present year, though the number has been reduced 
to 412, their cost is not less than 220,400/. The princes of the blood-royal 
become entitled to the rank of major-generals after their first campaign, 
and of lieutenant-generals after their second. ^ very (lifl'erent usage obtains 
in the Prussian service, where the scions of royalty must pass regularly 
through every grade. As an instant^, we may adduce the king's own 
brotlier. Prince Augustus, whom we fell in with as a prisoner of war many 
years ago : he held no higher commission at thift time than that of a lieu- 
tenant or captain ; but he has since sorely earned his lieutenant-general- 
ship by serving in evei-y subsequent campaign. 


THE PARISIAN NATIONAL GUARDS. 


The expense of their maintenance for the present year is fix^d at the sub- 
sequeitt amount, and falls under two heads ; viz.*^ 


Such items of cost as are under the control of administrative 
boards and the military intendant .... 
And such others as are under the special control of the 
mayors of districts 


£. 

29,457 

4473 


£33,930 

THE NATIONAL GUARDS OP FRANCS. 

According to the latestMburns, the effective strength of the mobiliary 
N^ional Guards is 1,945|||||^ 

iPPIlB ^TILLERY. 

Saclf regiment will herwier consist of an 6tat-mpjor, a platoon not on 
the muster-roUar {hor$ rang^) twelve mounted batteries, and a ^otachment 
en d^nfit. TheJ^ first regiinents of artillery wills have three batteries of 
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horse-artillery attached to them; the ten others, only two. The peace- 
establishment of a regiment will consequently comprise three batteries of 
horse -artillery, nine mounted batteries on foot, and a detachment en de^bt, 
consisting altogether of 70 officers, 1232 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, 36 followers {enf arts die troupe), and 621 horses; the complement 
of the latter, which is allowed ibr the officers, being 80, and that for the 
privates, 540. The establishment for the regiments to which but two bat- 
teries of horse-artillery are attached, will be ten batteries of mounted artil- 
lery and a detachment en d6pot; the whole composed of ^officers, 1832 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 28 followers, and 583 horses, of 
which 81 are for the officers, and 502 for the privates. , In the event of a 
war, the minister of the war department is authorized to fix the number of 
batteries of horse-artillery as well as of foot, which are to be raised. The 
number of squadrons fol* the park-train is fixed at ten ; but in case oC a 
war, the minister may augment them according to circumstan(||s. Under 
these new arrangements, the French corps of artillery will have an efiective 
strength of 192 pieces of cannon served by mounted companies, and 816 
pieces served by foot-artillery. 


INFANTRY. 

Napoleon, so far from deeming the strength of infantry to consist in any 
other weapon than their fire, directed it to be confined jp) two deep ; “ inas- 
much,” he observes, “ as the discharge cannot be otherwise calculated upon, 
and as it is an acknowledged principle, that the fire of the third rank is not 
only inefficient, but detrimental to that of the first and second.” 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish army has been remodelled and reformed with astonishing 
effect under the direction of Santa Cruz, the minister of the war depart- 
ment; it is at this moment anything but despicable. Five-and-twenty 
thousand men were under arms when Donna Isabella was proclaimed, and 
no troops could make a finer appearance. The Guards have been organized 
on the model of the late French “ Garde Impcriale the provincial grena- 
diers, in particular, are a superb corps ; but the troops of the line are greatly 
inferior to them, and not better than the worst of our marching regiments. 
They are, however, but indifferently officered, nor do they carry themselves 
well ; their movements amj sluggish, and their evolutions want prom[)titude 
and adroitness. As to the ** Royal Volunteers,” the less said of them the 
better. — {Madrid, 14//t October*,) 


ITALY. 

At the cl6se of the snjgndid reviews of the Austrian troops in the, plains 
of Medala in Lombardy, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of October last, divine 
service was performed in the centre of a squarq formed of 70,000 men. A 
temple was erected in the 'middle of this square, with cannon, muskets, 
pistols, swords, and bayonets. After mass was over, the troops fired by 
platoons, and defiled before the Archduke Ferdinand, Viceroy of Lombardy 
and Venice, the Duchess of Parma, and other illustrious indmduals, besides 
a throng of between forty and fifty generals, and a number of officers be- 
longing to various foreign services. ^ 

HOLLAND, 

At thd commencement of the present province of Holland Con- 

tained 482,869 inhalfeitants, of whom 2j|^,7|||[P|ded in towns, and 227,116 
in the country districts. The population of^p Hague amounted to 5^746 
souls. Ibtt the province of North Holland, the militia {ScImUery) and land- 
sturm coaisisted of turn ; namely, 8235 belongin|ib the first ban or 
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moveable militia, and iltiSl to the second and third bans, or reserve militia. 
The remaining force was derived from the Landsturm, who are not called 
out Excepting under circumstances of critical emergency. 

BELGIUM.* 

GENERA L^CITASSE. 

A number of the inhabitants of Antwerp, with a view bf testifying their 
gratitude to this distinguished veteran for having spared the town during 
the atta(;k1ipon the citadel, have had* a handsome ipedal struck and pre- 
sented io him. It bears, on one side, the general’s portrait, and the follow- 
ing inscription : — Ef. H. Barcfn Chass^, G^n^ral dTnfanterie, Commandant 
en Ch(3f de la Citadelle d'Anvers." On the reverse is seen a view of the 
bastion of Toledo, and a portion oi^ the ruins of the Citadel ; whilst, to the 
ri^it, the town appears in every part intai^t. Above the breach are the 
words, “ Valeureux en defendant,” and above the town the words, *‘Gen6- 
reux en pardonnant.” The ribbon to which it is suspended bears the date 
“ D6ccmbre, 1832,” and the arms of Antwerp are introduced in the lower 
part of the reverse of the medal. 


SWEDEN. 

Gustavus Adolphus was the first to appreciate the important advantages 
that would accrue from armed bodies of men, which could easily be set in 
motion,, and directed on particular points, under the protection of musketry ; 
he at once discerned their superiority over those ponderous phalanxes which 
had b(3cn modelled after the Swiss and Spanish systems, and maintained 
with an utter disregard of fthe improvements which had taken place in the 
construction of fire-arais. He ordered that the musketeers, whom ho 
called “ Manches,” should be posted on the right left of the pikemen, 
and invariably incorporated with the Swedish infantry as part of their order 
of battloi' These musketeers were posted four deep, nor did Gustavus hesi- 
tate, when they were introduced, to diminish the depth of his pikemen to 
six rank and file. With his troops ranged in this apparently inefficient 
order of array, he measured their strength with the heavy masses brought 
up by Tilly and Wallenstein, and gained the field. The victories of Leipzig 
and Lutzen attested the efiicaev of his *By8teiii |# iid gave him full claim to 
be considered “ the founder of the Modern ScIjMlpi^ Military Science.” 

GREECE. 

AN OVERLAND COURIER. 

Ernst, a Norwegian velocipedist, reached Trieste on his return from the 
Peloponnesus, at the end of August last. He performed the distance from 
Munidh to Nauplia, passing through Croatia, Dalmatia, and Turkey, in four- 
and-twenty days ; and the distance cannot be short of fifteen or sixteen 
hundred miles. He was fofeed to deviate to Scutari, Durazzo, and Janina, 
in consequence of being considered a spy, and was kept in limbo there for 
several days. He was attacked by banditti in the mountains of Montenegro, 
who shot at him without hitting him, and plundered him of all which he 
had of value about him, not excepting even his compass. He succeeded, 
however, in safely conveying the royal and private correspondence entrusted 
to his eare, to their destination. In his route, he crossed twenty-nine rivere, 
and spent one or two hundred hours in traversing pathless mountain dis- 
tricts. His last arrest took place at a distance of seven miles only from the 
borders of Greece, whence j||||||va6 removed to Janina ; but at the expiration 
of six days he obtained hiWelease. He says that he suffered severely on 
his^ouitiey from the excessive heats, was in perpetual danger from robbers, 
and was frequgltly in ports where he could procure no sbelf^ ftie the 
night, but was compelled to take his rest under the^are canopy of heaven. 
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EGYPT. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

(From notes taken on the spot ,) — The town, which presents a wide area 
covered with buildings and tenements of snow-white limestone, lies on the 
eastern side of the port ; and the southerly quarter of it is occupied by 
ranges of spacioqs storehouses, public buildings, and a regiment of stone 
windmills of a circular shape. A number of forts, some of which were 
erected by the French, command the place ; they are raised on cm ‘artificial 
substructure of sandy -acclivities, or masonry. The most prominent of these 
defences is Fort Caffarelli ; ^e most powerful one, that which lies beyond 
the obelisks, or Cleopatra’s Needles. They stand, however, quite isolated 
from each other ; and though they undoubtedly command the town and 
port, have no pretensions to any formidable character ; for they are open, in 
the rear, may be taken either ili ^charpe or from behind, and could scarcely 
be defended against a skilful assault even in front. An officer of the name of 
Ghiandi, though the Turk has sunk it in the more sonorous appellative of 
Chassim Aga, plays the part of leading engineer ; he held a commission 
formerly in the Neapolitan service, but his performances here afford ample 
evidence that he has lived without learning even the rudiments of his pro- 
fession. If Alexandria had not been protected by nature, which has beset 
the entrance into the port with dangers, its military defences, despite their 
formidable exterior, would add but little indeed to its tenability. The 
assailant, who is anxious to avail himself of the chances in his favour, would 
however select the coast of Aboukir for Ms place of landing, immediately set 
about cutting. off the communications with the Nile, and then march straight 
on Alexandria. By this plan he would effectually blockade the town, and 
compel it to immediate surrender. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE MAXIMILIAN TOWERS. 

TJhis species of fortification consists of a connected series of towers, each of 
which is eighty feet in diameter, elevated thirty feet above the surface of 
soil, and contains a vault beneath ten feet in depth, which is designed for 
the storing away of ami^iption, and is provided with a well. The tower 
itself consists of tliree |tll of equal height ; the lowest is appropriated 
to the housing of stores, t^ kecond affords lodging for the garrison, and the 
third contains missiles, shells, &c. The platform is armed with ten 
16 -pounders, mounted on carriages of so peculiar a construction, that they 
are not only worked with unusual facility, but are in no way impeded by the 
limited space allotted to them. The tower is surrounded by a ditch, and 
beyond it by a screen of earth or glacis, of similar elevation. Its internal 
arrangement is laid out with much cleverness ; and its whole cost, inclusive 
of every appendage, does not exeped eighteen or nineteen hundred pounds. 
The first application of these .towers was mad 3 at Linz, where the Traun 
falls into the Danube, a situation which the government justly considered 
as better adapted than any other, for covering the Austrian dominions 
against any western assailant, defending the entrance into the valley of the 
Danube, and preserving a secure passage across the latter stream. Those, 
however,! who are acquainte4 with the locality of Linz, musf be aware, that 
to have ftrtide4 it accordii^ to the customary forms, would have b^n at- 
tended \^th very serious difficulties, as well as enormous expense ; besides 
necessittding the maintenance of a very numerous garrison. These ob- 
stacles have been obviated by fortifying this pm^ion with thirty-two towers, 
three-and-twenty of lie on the left, andlfce on the right bank of the 
Daimbe. ^ The object lias thus been effectually attained, at a propontionably 
triffing ^spense. Lias ia bow become an entrenched o^p of the nrst 
order, nan bring 3^ piecea of cannon to bear on an^uture besieger. 
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with this additional advantage, — that if its defence be entrusted to intrepid 
hands, each bulwark will require to’ be separately carried by the assailant. 
Thtf towers derive their name from the Archduke Maximilian, who first pro- 
posed them. • Q ♦ ♦ » 

THE TYROL. 

Unterau is beginning to assume the appearance of a regular fortification, 
for which nature seems to have designed it. The works, which hundreds of 
hands are employed in raising, command the narrow vale of the Eisack, 
which forms the entrance into German Tyrol ; when completed, a garrison 
of four’ thousand men will be enabled to close it ftr weeks against the 
stoutest force whicji (An be br(9ught against it. 

HESSIECASSEL. 

MILITARY BUDQffcT. 

We learn, from the statement made to the Chambers by the Minister at 
War, that this electorate is bound to contribute, towards forming the army 
of the German Confederation, a regular quota of 5679 men, together with a 
reserve corps of 1893, and a contingent for replacing casualties, of 947 men. 
The total expenditure for the effective troops of the electorate is fixed at 
560,531 dollars, about 79,000/. Add to this sum, the civil expenses of the 
army, which are 53,895 dollars, and other disbursements for pensions, &c., 
amounting to 176,382 dollars, and we have a sum total of expenditure on 
the milifary force of Hdlbe-Cassel,^ 790,810 dollars, or about 112,030/. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

an for the ENGLISH SHIP-BUILDERS, SHOWING THAT IT IS 

Nolf^H^SARY THAT THE COUNTRY SHOULD LOOK TO THE NAVY FOR 
NA'ynBHfRCHlTECTS. LONDON, 1833. 

This is a pamphlet of great ability, and is written with more temper and 
judgment than some other discourses upon naval architecture which have 
recently been published, and which afie more remarkable for assertion 
than sound argument or satisfactory proof. As we shall probably have to 
recur to this subject on a future occasion, we shall merely express our ap- 
probation of the “ Apology” by recommending it to our readers. 

The members of the School of Naval Architecture were naturally surprised 
at the appointment of a person to the head of their department who was un- 
derstood to be unacquainted with the details of ship-building ; but what 
made the appointment still more galling, was the coarse insinuations of 
their oVn unfitness, and want of hereditary respectability; and the un- 
merited abuse poured forth upon that old and tried servant of the public. 
Sir Robert Seppings. Whatever the merits or demerits of the members 
of the School of Naval Architecture may be, and whether the n^princMea 
be right or wrong, we are glad to see the cool and systematic method in 
which the author of the “ Apology'’ analyses the points of contention ; for 
we perfectly agree in the position of Bailey, that “ there is nothing incompa- 
tible between eiteem for tlie moral and even intellectual qualities of a per- 
sonas mind, and a full conviction of the inaccuracy of his views and the un- 
soundness of his arguments.” The defence is drawn up under eight dis- 
tinct articles, which may be ^us enumerated. 

§ 1. On th^fflce of Surveyor oftheffavy. 

IL is shown by quotation from the Board of Revision,” that the 
cipal duties of a ^rveyor require his being long experienced in Bie diTOion 
of dock-yard labour, and conversant with the practical as well as ^ ttieo- 
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retical branch of the science ; for which reason the superior class of apprbn- 
tices were ordered to work a portion of their time with the shipwrights. 
From this very regulation an unfair inference has been drawn, that too close 
a connexion would ensue for the subsequent elevation of the embryo sur- 
veyors ; that they would be toQi‘ hail-fellow cronies with the other workmen, 
to be able to exercise any control over them : but the weakness of human 
nature acts inversely to this position, and has generally led rather to an 
undue and ungracious share of prido in persons greatly elevated. But the 
danger is visionary, since the school apprentices are no more confounded 
with the shipwrights liian are midshipmen withtthe crew. And with re- 
gard to the appointment of a head to their department*, from another service, 
the Apologizer very quaintly asks, how would the Navy stomach the placing 

of a yacht sailor in the command of a fleet ? 

• < 

} 2. On the'Jmportanee of a Practical Surveyor, “ 

To show how important such a man is in this department, and at the 
same time to avoid personality, the writer introduces a parallel case, in 
proof of the evil consequences of neglecting so necessary a point. 

History is the argument of experience, and will of course have far more 
weight than the mere opinions pf the writer, whose mind may be suspected to be 
warped by interested motives j we shall therefore quote the evidence of tradition, 
to show the evil consequences, in former times, of not having a surveyor of the navy 
conversant in practical ship-building. 

In Pepys* “ Memoirs touching the RoyalNavy,” wbli^ is rather a scarce little 
volume, there is an accrmnt of the ruinou4|fhidition into which the Engiish navy 
deteriorated in 1684, and the deranged state of the British dock-yards, for want of a 
practical ship-builder to superintend them. In 167^),^x^^^’^ Royal Highness 

the Duke of York (afterwards James 11.) was Lord High Admiral, he went abroad, 
leaving the duties of his oflice to be executed by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Pepys (who was previously Secretary of the Admij|k|^wa$ at 
that period confined to the Tower ; and Str Anthony Deanes furmed^^H||ctical 
sbipwright, was holding the office of surveyor of the navy ; but^^^^Bo he 

industriously flung up the charge of Commissioner of the Navy, early 

prospect of its falling into that condition in which liis Majesty afterwards found it, 
and out of which he was therefore pleased finally to insist upon Sir Anthony 
Deane's return to his assistance in the^Yescuing it.” 

The opinions and foresight of practical ship-bufiders are just as valuable in their 
way as professional opinions in any other department ; and we shall find that Sir 
Anthony peane was far from being wrong in his prediction ; for in the space of 
less than five years after h4 quitted office (1684) it was soon discovered, when the 
Duke of York returned home, that mismanagement and want of due attention to 
the inglorious duties of ship-carpentry, with its contingent business, had brought 
the navy into a shamefully neglected state. Accordingly, James and his Majesty 
King Charles II. set about ameliorating the condition of the British fleet ; but at 
the end of twelve months, after expending 90,000/. (an enormous sum in those days), 
they found they were making but little progress in their object. Mr. PepyS was a 
stranger all this time to what was going on. Being, as lie says, wholly 
sequestered from that and all other public affaiis, those of the navy became 
foreign to him, as having no other notices concerning them than what too often 
occurred iu public conversation, touching the effects of inexperience daily discover- 
ing themselves in the conduct of them into whose bands the civil departments of 
the navy had fallen.*’ However, in 1684, when James 11. came to the throne, he 
sent for Mr. Pepys, and consulted him respecting the best method of extricating 
the profMonal branch of the civil department of the navy frdm the calamitous 
situation in which he had found It on his return from abroad. The couns^ offered 
by Mr. PSepys was, to recall Sir Anthony Deane 1 His Majesty accordingly acted 
upon that advice, but Sir Anthony Deane refused «ven to offence,” so solicitous 
was he of not returning to office ; and the ex-surveyor would have prevailed in his 
entreaty to be excused, 4iad the king known Mffiere to find another individual equally 
practised in the art of ship-buiiding. Mr. Pepys contended, and there areiincqntro- 
vertible proofs to bear him out in his views, that the civil department of the navy 
should at^least have om spveyor possessing a praoticki knowledge in every part of 
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the*works and methods of your navy, both at the board and in your ^ard$^ the not 
discerning of which appears to have cost your royal brother and you, within the 
fore-ventioned five years, above HALF A MILLION ! I” 

Sir Anthony Deane was origvnally a practical shipwright, and an eminent man 
in his profession. The same may be said of many of our late surveyors, who have 
distinguished themselves by their intelligence ana professional skill, and were all 
as eminent in their time as Sir Anthony Deane was in his day. But they were all 
jn-actical men. • 

§ 3. Thai the Surveyors of the British Navy have not been found wanting 
* in th^ necessary qualifications, • 

The Oommissionerii of Naval Revision assorted that among the ship- 
builders were men* of great intelligence and professional skill, considering 
the means afforded them ; and that if they had but little knowledge of the 
sc ience or theory of naval architecture, the blame must in justice fall upon 
government, “ for not having formed any plah for their instruction.” 

{‘4. The School of Naval Architecture has been neglected. 

The author reverts to and agrees in the universal assertion that the 
French have built better ships than ourselves ; but the reason is, because 
the science has been cultivated by them, whilst we have merely looked upon 
it as an art. It appears that, although the school has been in existence twenty- 
two years, its members have neither been heard nor tried, for they have 
never been permitted to assist in putting the English method of construc- 
tion upott a scientific footing, so t^^the country cannot judge of the ad- 
vantages! to be derived from such^Btestablishment. And however eligible 
tlio present surveyor may be, it seems requisite that the country sl^j)uld 
provide some regular sourcQ from whence to derive her future surveyors. 

J 5. The School of Naval Architecture has been falsely represented. 

The establishment is, at this very time, suffering under the erroneous im- 
pressiomM|hich have been conveyed to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and thrilPb him to the public, with respect to the lengtfi of service of its 
members, the situations they hold, the number of students unprovided for, 
and the ♦nature of their qualifications. These are matters of fact, ex- 
plained and set at rest by documentary* evidence, Far from ascertaining 
what these gentlemen are equsd to, and employing them accordingly, seyeii 
are still left to lament their disappointed prospects in life, being turned of 
thirty years of age, witliout the means of earning their livelihood. The 
Commissioners of Naval Revision, in 1806, rccomifiended that the students 
should be sent to sea, to add practical knowledge to their theoreth^al ; and 
this Was acted upon till the present administration came into office. Why 
so useful a practice has been discontinued, remains to be explained ; but 
^:o strong is this conviction that all branches of the requisite knowledge 
should j)e united in the Surveyor of the Navy, that when Ca|ftain Hayes 
w as reported to be the successful candidate for the situation, the innovation 
was excused, under the plea jf his having once been a shipwright. And here 
we may remark, in justice to the writer, that the charge of uie “ Apology” 
having been published to show that the Surveyor of the Navy ought to be 
selected from the School of Naval Architecture, is not founded on any pas- 
sage in the pamphlet. 

§V). That Captain Symonds' theory j as published in the** United Service 
Jourftal" for July^ 1832, is incompatible with the principles of science. 

We hardly know how this section will he replied to, as the charge is 
countenanced by analytical demonstration; hut we must suppose the 
writer of the paper on Naval Architecture, in the ),5th number of tins 
“ Metropj»litan Magazine,” has some grounds for his positive assertion tkM 
CaptW Symouds is a “ thorough mathematician , and a good (dgebroiet^' 
The first four principles of the new ttieory, upon whigh the rest depend; are 
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minutely didcusaed, and with fairness; but, in the present stage of this 
discussion, we refer our readers to the pamphlet for the conclusions. It 
is asserted that Captain Symonds is himself gradually abandoning/^or at 
least softening off in his later ships, those p^uliarities which formed the 
“ distinct features” of his earlier pi^uotions, such as that the protrusion or 
swell of a ship's side should be from six to thirty-six inches above the 
water’s edge,— an unusual tumbling home, or falliftg in, of the top sides, 
extending even to the bows, — and a remarkably lean after-body, causing a 
great flatness in the buttocks. » 

} 7. — The Naval Architectural Departmen^are quite competent to explain^ 
upon scientific principles^ why large ships ought to possess advantages 
over smaller ones. 

The great advantages that large ships possess over small ones is no hew 
discovery ; the records of experience show that the conviction has success- 
fully been acted upon from time to time. But as British men-of-war have 
hitherto been restricted to a certain tonnage, according to their armament, 
the builders have been crippled to scale. The miprccedented tonnage now 
given to our ships is not, therefore, the development of a new principle, but 
the application of an old one, in the adoption of which we are imitating the 
Americans. Our fifty-gun ships were gradually increased from 704 tons to 
968 ; and so far back as 1610, a beam of 44 feet was given to a ship only 
1 1 4 feet in length. The reason of th^irinciple not being acted on in later 
times, is the great difficulty of proc!|lH||g large timber, and the tigid eco- 
noi^y exerted by the Admiralty, till IHrat once they ordered a frigate of 
2083 tons I Professor Inman’s earliest efforts in naval construction aimed 
at increased dimensions ; that is, additional tonnage for such classes of 
ships as he was called upon to construct. In the lines which he proposed 
for the Volage, he carried them to 629 tons ; and the drawing was rejected 
because the tonnage was too greats the Professor having been ordered to 
construct a ship of 500 tons only ! 

Captain Symonds is said to have developed some important features in sliip- 
building, in having told the world that breadth gives stability ; but ft happens 
that the very ship {Vernon) which hae been the subject of so much remark of late 
retains the same proportion of length to breadth, within the hundredth place of 
decimals, that 50'gun ships had 67 y^rs ago. ’Mr. Phiiieas Pett, the first scientific 
ship-builder in the service of this country, constructed that goodly ship the 
Prince Royalf in 1610, with a beam of 44 feet, although only 114 feet long, 
making the proportion of length to breadth in the ratio of 2 ' 68 ; 1 , which is rather 
more than twice and a half as long as she was broad. Sir Walter Raleigh says, 
that ^16 feet broad and 100 feet long is a good proportion for a large ship. This is 
rather more than twice and three-quarters as long as she is broad. And Mr. Pepys 
states, that^^Uhe biiyders of England before 1673 had not well considered that 
breadth hnly will mak^ stiff ship.*' This is going 160 years back. « 

We anticipate the qu^ion— “ Then why have not the well-known principle.s of • 
building large ships beenNboldly acted up to befor^, instead of cautiously creeping 
in with a little more length and a little more breadth, as if > the advantages of 
increased dimensions were doubtful ?” 

Our reply is simply this ; that it has hitherto been the policy of the Admiralty of 
England to confine the dimensions of men-of-war within the smallest possible limits, 
upon a principle of economy ; for it is well known that this country does not 
produce a quantity of timber sufficient to answer the demand fo%it ; that the stdek 
is gradually diminishing, while the consumption increases; and that ^ur navy 
must soon depend upon distant countries for a considerable part of the supply.'* 
This wus part of the Report of the Commissioners* of Naval Inquiry in 1806, 
since which timeout dock-yards have been, and sUU are, filled with foreign tiffiber. 
altltough the |wr(s ece now open, peace will not last for ever ; the ports may 

r i hi dosed against the importation of foreign timber, and the alarm often felt 

1 scarcity of dak in the event of a war, though forgotten for a tlmd^ may 
he feari^y renewed. 

In the Quarterly JtefJew for Afril, 1814, we find the following passage on this 
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important subject. The langnage is plain and unqualified, and theiUticle of which 
it forms a part is written with an air of so much confidence, and with so much 
minuteness in detail, that we really think it may be relied on as an authentic 
statement. “ The accounts (says the Reviewer) of the Navy Board, or Board of 
Ordnance, will show that, owing to an increasdtt demand, and a failure in the 
supply, the price of oak timber has been trebled within the last twenty years. Th^ 
accounts of the Navy Board will al|||^show, that of the stock* of timber in tho 
King’s dock>yards, five parts out of seven are of a description fit only for building of 
frigates aad^smaller vessels ; and it might be shown that the supply of large and 
crooked timber has long ago ceased ; and that a single line<^f-battle ship could not 
now be built after the old manner^ but recourse has been had, not from choice but 
necessity, to various expedients and contrivances, in order to supply the want of 
it by small timber. Such is the actual scarcity of large timber, that Mr, Seppinffs, 
whom we have already had occasion to mention as an ingenious ^pwright, and 
whfl> is now one of the Surveyors of the Navy, lyis contfived a plan for building a 
74-gun ship entirely of frigate timber, in order to save from waste some part of 
the vast quantity of timber now lying in his Majesty’s dock^yards. It is a 

great mistake to suppose llHwe ground our opinion of a scarcity on this eounomicai 
use of oak timber ; it is noFeconomy, but waste, which nothing short of absolute ne- 
cessity could justify. It is a mistake to suppose that we ascribe this necessity to the 
great advance in price ; we go upon stronger grounds— the utter impossibility of 
procuring large timber at any rate ! !” This is something like a reason, and a vecy 
powerful one too, why foiTner naval administrations did not build frigates as large 
as line-of-battle ships, and why ships of all classes were restricted in their tonnage, 
1 f the policy of the past could be proved to be false on the simple score of economy, 
it would mot at all invalidate the princi||^8 of naval science, nor remove the necessity 
of establishing a scientific method of construction, which consists in combining all 
the essential qualities of a ship in exact proportion to their actual importance, so 
that no one quality shall predominate at the expense of another. 

J 8 . — That erroneous views are entertained upon the present state of 
Naval Architecture, 

The Apologist submits, that a candid inquiry into the present state of the 
tlu'ory and practice of ship-building appears to be most desirable, as tending 
to establish some fundamental principles in construction, and thereby to per- 
petuate a correct system. Mr. Maurice O’Connell thinks any man may 
soon he lit for a controller of Jihese matters; and Mr. Henry Warburton, 
one of tlie Burkers of tlic late Board of Bongitude, told the House of Com- 
mons that he “ could conceive a person, not educated as a ship-builder, and 
not having mformation upon the subject^ (!!!) but who shall yet be in every 
respect competent to discharge the duties of Surveyor of the Navy,” Such 
opiniens may be entertained Ijy the make-weight philosophists of the Lower 
IJouse, but we trust the nation at large expects something more efficient 
in cases which so vitally affect the best interests of Great Britain. It is true 
that there are very opposite opinions on the late dockyard transactions, and that 
both prejudice and ignorance have slipped into the ranks of the resj^ctive 
partisans ; but it is quite proper that a candid inquiry should be instituted, 
to ascertain the real state of naval architecture, and thereby try to ensure 
its progressive advancement. We fear the whole qualities of a i^n-of-war 
— velocity, stowage, stability, strength, and beauty — have been lw> closely 
pinched by restricted dimensions and economy, to have allowed our builders 
a fair chance of launching ** fancy’’ ships ; hut we never entertained a doubt 
of their ability. ©For the present we will conclude by subjoining a para- 
graph frtDm the Apologist, which deserves attention : 

On so important a question as a variety of opinions on the theory of ship- 
Imilfiing, one would natur^y suppose that some attempt would have been made to 
ascertain on what points projectors in construction differed. ^ If naval architeetttre 
be a sciencef and if the laws of nature be not more capricious in their influence on 
ships <thaii on other floating bodies, it is absurd to say that no clear distinction can 
be drawn between mere opinions and the absolute principles of science. * But like 
rivals, playing the game of chance for the surveyorship, rasher than like impartial 
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promot«n of ttnih, we find the official department of the eerrice, a professor of 
mathematics, and two captains in the nary, entering the field of competition ; and we 
do not“ he^ that their drawings were produced, tendency of their properties 
analysed, the general views of the constructors compared, their specific objects 
stated, or fveii first principles adfnitted I A temporary superiority in tailing seemed 
to he the desideratum, and on this point the whole question absolutely appears to 
^re turned. • ^ 

DESCRIPTIONS OP VARIOUS PtANS FOR THE IMPROVEMifiNT Off NAVAL 
ARqHITECTURE, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SKETCHES, BY R. F. S.‘ BLAKE, OF 


THE ROYAL DOCKYARD, PORTSMOUTH. 

The name of Mr. Blake is well known throughout the British navy, as one 
of the most ingenious and useful of our naval architects ; and the pamphlet 
before us is arf unvarnished and clear record of about fifty important im- 
provements ill ship-building, which, in the course of his long services, have 
occurred to him. Nearly the whole of these, after being duly submitted to the 
proper -authorities, have been generally adopte(Lj||^ Mr. Blake has been 
the means of occasioning an immense saving to tWiountry. 

It is well known how greatly timber rises in value in proportion to its 
size, and how difficult it has been to procure such timber at any price : 
deserving the frequent delays occasioned thereby, our author successfully 
turned his attention to substituting smaller timber, chiefly by diagonal 
joints; for counter and stern-rads, cat-hcads, compass-timber, cant-doors, 
and fore-step. He introduced an important saving in securing the shrouds 
to the ship’s side ; by making bolts proportionate to the strain the/ have to 
bear ; and by substituting copper screw-bolts for other fastenings while a 
ship is building. He moreover suggested an effectual method of pre- 
venting a serious embezzlement of copper, by recommending that-persons 
purchasing his Majesty’s ships to break up, should be under obligation to 
return all the metal found therein, at a declared marked price. This 
yudieious step has been acted upon ever since ; and besides the immense 
saving it has proved to Government in thus keeping up a supply without 
fresh contracts, it has enabled the police to detect ofienclers with case, wlio 
before generally escaped justice, by the plea held out of having purchased 
the article, bearing the king’s mark, from a ship breaker. 

Mr. Blake complains of some pk’ates whq have attempted to rob him of 
the merit of several of his discoveries, by claiming the reward of the Society 
of Arts, as for inventions of their own ; but in each instance the deception 
was discovered in time. On the tender point of round sterns, he affirms 
that all the principal alterations introduced in 1817 were exemplified in 
the plans and models which he submitted to the Navy Board two years 
before. This increase of strength both in the form and armament of the 
stern having been adopted by other powers, likely to become our enemies, 
suggested toe propriety of strengthening the bows of our ships ; , and ac- 
cordingly, in 1827, our author sent in a model, showing that by making 
-the hows broader, he could treble the number iof chasers ; and the Vindic- 
tive was built upon this principle. 

Nothiiit, indeed, seems to have escaped the observant eye and inquiring 
mind of Hr. Blake. Everybody knows his patent Fid, his improved wind- 
sail, and his cat-head stopper ; he prevented the chafing of the cables at the 
hawse-holes, by the simple remedy of making them 1^.11-raouthed, afid 
lining '.ihem' with metal; he first recommended the dead-eye cjiains of 
such slurouds as were endangered by their proximity to the guns in action, 
to be iited above the muzzles ; and be was the fiieans of introducing iron 
as an ^ccllent substitute for wood and rope, iE|tinany instances. \^liat 
have beien his rewards we know not, or we should bo happy to enumerate 
thencL; hut to utiderstand bis clear title to notice, we recommend ihe mader 
to the, j^amnblet itself, where be will find the experiments compactly ex- 
plained ana the descijption’ still further elucidated by distinct engravings 
and plain references, t , 
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PETKR , SIMPLE. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THR KINO^A OWlf/* BTC. 

C^ncludinp^ that the generality of our readers have become ae^pi^ted 
with ''The Fool of his Family,'" whose career has abpdy figured hi 
the pages of the Metropolitan, we shall not stbp to ^alyse the plcft and 
gress of a production which adds to the reputation of Captain Marryat as a 
vigorous and original Writer of the Neptunian school. In nautical detail and 
(lescTiptijn, of graphic truth and high power, these volumes are not in^rior 
to their prt^eccssors by the same author ; iu quain| and irresistihle humou|: 
and skilful discrimination of character, naturally developed, without any ap* 
parent labour to pipdnce effect,«they excel them. In proof of the formpr we- 
would instan(‘.c the extrication of the Frigate, when embayed on the French 
c('ast, and set on a dead lee shore wind and wave, (vide p. 229, &c. voh i.) 
— a most powerfully told incident. The latter^characteristics are fully attested 
by the sketches of the hero of the tale, Falcon the first lieutenant, O’Brien, 
master s mate. Chucks, the boatswain, file., as well as by the general tenor 
of the language and narrative. The character of Captain Savage tends to 
raise our esteem for the responsible and important class of officers he is made 
to represent,— an object far more legitimate and beneficial than the vulgar 
and malignant depreciation of the Service by anonymous and cowardly 
caricatures. 

Having briefly illustrated our opinion of “ Peter Simple,” we oommeuji 
that original personage to the better acquaintance of the Service. 


MEMOIRS OP MARSHAL MEY. VOLS. I. AND II. 

As these volumes only hjring down the career of Ney to the surrender of 
Ulm in 1805, and the most important and interesting portion of his eventful 
story is yet to come, we shall postpone our critical notice of these Memoirs 
till the sequel is before us. We cannot, however, refrain from remarking got 
iierally on the bad taste, bigoted spirit, and tone of rhodomontade which cna* 
ractcrizo the style of the first portion of a biography eminently calculated to 
interest and instruct. The preface especially is arrogant and offensive, and 
repels at the threshold all readers but those of the French revolutionary 
school. The British are hold up to the detestation and jealousy of our peace- 
preserving allies of Antwerp, Whp, we havp reason to believe, cherish toward!^ 
us that cordial animosity becoming " natural enemies,” and duly “ recipm* 
rated’ by the vast majority of its objects— the onjy species of* free trade,” 
we believe, in which there exists a national reciprocity. 

The work is further disfigured by it strain of flippant exaggeration and 
thin sophistry which detracts from our highly-excited interest in the subject, 
garbles facts, and checks our confidence in the recorded memorabilia of an 
admirable soldier. ^ 

We shall resume the subject when completed. The mechanical executkm 
of these volumes is creditable to the publishers. 


TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL. BY MISS PARDOE. 

“ Pleasant Portugal !” is the euphonous apostrophe with which the accom- 
plished authoress commences these graceful and characterietic volutnes. To 
that heartfelt ejaculation we cordially respond. “ Pleasant Portugal !” of 
h6w many buoysmt and thrilling associations is thy name a talisman even 
unto \JSf seared and soured as we are by the cares and crosses of later li^ I 
We would not, for worlds, be divested of the memory of Portugal : ’tis 
poir^ of repose ; even now, in its long lapse, that era of our existence ofiefs 
images more bright than we can ever hope to foc^ to ere the last volley peaite 
our “ re^iescatJ" * . ^ 

Mi^s I^rdoe accompanied her father in the expeditimi to Portugal ki Hif 
years 1826-7. Endowed with talents highly cultivated, and an ardent 
gination, the fair campaigner was natnrmly attracted iiy the romantiG scenes 
and picturesque people of one of the most heautifuf countries and climates 
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on oarth, and has most graphically and agreeably recorded in these volumes 
the results of her personal experience and traditionary researches. We are 
conscious of a tendengr to wander on this piost interesting ground, but 
having, alas I too little|ppisure for matters of sentiment, we are driven to an 
abrupt conclusion”, as the reaaiest mode of escape. In Miss Pardoe's deli- 
neation of localities and the natives we follow her step by step, recognising 
every spot of the ^ound, and every trait of the people she describes. She 
has, we tWk, introduced too many Portuguese phrases, which are frequently 
incorrect — misprinted, conclude. A-propos, does not the fair c6nsor couch 
a point of satire in disguise in the little tirade which reproaches the abso- 
lute Miguel with liberally loving that liquor so loved and honoured by the 
lovely Liberates of her own sex and country — need we name Gin— the bane 
of Home and Hymen ? ^ 


THE KEEPSAKE. 

The classic group of Sappho and “Young Love,” which first met our eye 
on opening this “crimson- tipped” volume, intimated significantly enough 
the general character of the contents. This Annual abounds in pleasing 
and gracefully told tales in prose, with snatches of poetry by gentlemen and 
ladies who write with ease. The plates are generally good, though the sub- 
jects are scarcely enough varied : the repetition even of sentiment palls. 
“ First Affection ” is very beautiful and expressive — the View of Havre is 
equally excellent. The Keepsake will be found worth keeping. 


FINDEN S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. PARTS XVIII. AND XIX, WITH 
AN APPENDIX TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 

Often as we have had occasion to express our admiration of this beautiful 
series, we still find in each succeeding Number fresh objects to invite our 
gaze and merit our critical commendation. How beautiful and true is that 
scene of the Rialto at Venice— of the Ponte Rotto at Rome — the Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli — of Padua— of Madrid ! A lovely engraving of Lady Jersey, 
and a most characteristic one of Southey, terminate the two Numbers respec- 
tively. The Appendix, by Mr. Breckedon, comprising a description of the 
subjects of these Illustrations, witl^ an exquisite frontispiece of Rome and 
vignette of Lausanne, by Stanfield, is fully and judiciously executed, and 
forms a valuable companion to these most interesting engravings, the price 
of which has, with good faith to the public, been reduced. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY — ENGLAND. BY HENRY NEELE. 

This is the first volume of a republication, in a neat and popular form, 
and with apj)ropriate illustrations by Landseer, of the agreeable and inge^ 
nious series by several authors, and on various countries, already pjiblished 
and favourably received, under the title of “ Romance of History.” The 
present publication, executed with spirit, will pcpve an acquisition to modern 
libraries. 

THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, NOS.XLVI. AND XLVII. 

The first and second volumes of Livy, translated by Baker, form the 46th 
and 47|h Numbers of this excellent and useful collection, which is to close 
with tte present author. We shall offer a general opinion, nn the merits bf 
this puflication at its terminatiop. ^ 


VAtPy's SHAKSPEARE, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.' VOLS. XII. AND XIII. 

CymJjeline, King Lear, Romeo and Tuliet, &c. are contained in these 
volumes of a wojpk Which will prove one of the most national, neat, and 
popular yet undertaken. ^ r 

We arfe still compelled, by want of room, to^postpone many Notices already 
prepared. - * 
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•CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL POINTS AN» STATIONS. 

» 

• Portamohth, Nov, 16tK. 

Mr. Editor, — Taking? up by chance the other day a number of the 
Courier, I perceived* the Editor's bonhommie was aroused by the article in 
your last Number on “ Naval Punishment.” As a dexterous critic, he 
irKikes^a»partial extract, the one certainly least to the point, not intended to 
stand alone, and, being able to turn that rather against you, he thinks ho 
has refuted your ai^uinentsr -Criticism on so important a subject, especially 
when the subject is dispassionately treated, should be just. He has not 
even the*fairness to observe th^t, while you uphold* the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment, you radically oppose, and indignantly expose, the abuse 
of it. Quoting the instance given, of a man that refused to lie out on the 
spanker-boom in a gale of wind, for which ho was punished, he goes on to 
say, “ We have heard *of officers, nay \ve have seen them, who, in such u 
case as that quoted, would have convinced the captain of the afterguard, by 
their practice, that there was no danger which it was not their duty to bravo, 
and would have set an example by going themselves on the spanker-boom.” 
Excellent argument ! So, if a man refuse to wash decks of a freessing 
morning, because he is afraid of catching cold, the officer of the watch is to 
do it for him, in order to show him there is no fear of taking cold I So, if 
a ina^’ refuse to sponge out a gun, lest his arm be blown olf by the rein-* 
Hants of the last cartridge by chance igniting, the officer of the quarters is 
to do it for him ! So, if a sentry refuse to take an exposed outpost, in a 
North Amercau campai|;n, for ffiar of being shot by a lurking Indian, his 
officer is to shoulder his musket for him ! 

Thank God ! we are not come to that yet. Our men are not yet so like 
the “ Braves Beiges^" or Garde Nation ale of Paris, as to require an 
officer to show them their ordinary duty. Methinks British seamen would 
not thank their officers for implying cowardice to them, as they would do if 
they wished to lead them on on every trilling occasion. Methinks an officer 
would strangely misconceive his duty ^f he were to take on himself the part 
of an inferior without an adequate necessity. But lot a fitting occasion 
arise, and then you will sec tlfe officers* ac/ as weU as speak. Let the ship 
ho on her beam ends, her masts quivering beneath t||» ardent breath of the 
hurric/ane, who will be the first to go up her stmining shrouds to cut aw^ay 
the topmast ?-— An oflicer. Let an enemy have to be boarded under alj 
disadvfintages, who will he the first to plant his foot on the hostile deck ? — 
An officer. Let the dread cry “ Fire!” even in the magazine, rey|pund 
through the ship, who will he the first to dive into the fatal spot? — An 
* officer. • 

Sdeh arc occasions for an officer to set an example. Such are occasions 
when an officer would lead. Such are occasions when “ follow !” would be 
his only word of command! But for every-day work, — so paltry an occasion 
as reefing a sail,— is an officer to leave the quarter-deck, his post, to set an 
example ? He would set an example most unbecoming an officer if he did ; 
and he would find he w’ould be called upon to repeat the same game nearly 
^every gale of wind, in favour of some skulker. Really the writer in the 
’Courier should got some more sane ideas about the duties of officers and 
men, find the nature of discipline, before he put his thoughts on the subject 
to paper. Of all the home thmsts made against discipline, — and there 
h'^ve been a good many delivered lately, —I know of none more calculated 
to subvert it than the doctrine he lays down, that an officer should request 
his men to do their duty, and if they object to it, he should then do it for 
th«n. •Why, 1 would asjc» are we alone, of all classes of society, to be so 
particularly accommodating to ourjnferiors ? If a bricklayer, ffir example, 
were to refuse to mount a laddei^ralleuinjLthe height of it| or some such 
• U. S. JouRN. No. 61, Dec. 1833. 2 u 
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nonsense, would his master take his hod from him and go up in his room ? 
Would he not? instead of patting him on the head (as is insinuated we 
ought to do), punish him on the spot by discharging him? In any otlu?r 
position of social life, — in tiie prfhting-house, in the lawyer's oilico, in the 
factoiy, in the mine, — would not the result of disobedience he the same ? 
Then why, in the name of common sense, should the fleet andHhe camp be 
exceptions to the general rule ! ^ 

The Courier goes on tp say, “ How are the oilicers so energetic as never 
to need Hogging ? and how arc the men sometimes so skulking, sluggish, 
and inert, as to make Hogging necessary? OiH solution' of the problem is, 
that the officers are all^volunteers, the seamen are pressed and degraded by 
punishment.” By what process he arrives .at this result, on what^ata he 
works it out, I do not knoV. Such, however, being his opinion, he will bo 
surprised to learn that many of our masters and neurly all our warrant 
officers — more valuable, perhaps, in their re^^peclive fallings than any other 
classes in the service, — were originally “ pressed men.'’ Wo hate impress- 
ment ; we trust that the progressive improvement in the situation of seamen 
will prevent a recurrence to the system ; but wo have yet to learn what 
there is in the mere act of being pressed that should alter the tenor of a 
man’s character. C'est la fortune de la guerre. Is a man, because he have 
the ill luck to be captured and detained at Verdun for some years, to re- 
main morally inferior the r(\st of his lil'c t) what he would otherwise have 
l)een ? 

The question— of deeper imjiort than appears on the surfacio Ilow' is 
it that officers never reciuire Hogging ? " is as easily disposed of. It may 
be answered by another question — How is it that such men as are raised 
from before the mast to the quarter-deek do not stuiuL in need of tlu' lasli 
wi officer although they required it (at least in torrorem) di^forpmasUiiien? 
Because — this is the ready solution, excmplilied jiarallelly in every situation 
of life — hecaiiso tho loss of a commission, the publicity attached to it, the 
blasted career, the ruined prospects, altogellier form a punishment a hun- 
dred fold more severe than a few dozen laslies on a seaman's hack, whicli 
punishment docs not degrade him iih the eyes of his companions ; does not 
acquke publicity ; does not deprive^ him of his» situation. If raiHv, and tin* 
consequent standing, in some degree, in the eye of the public, can produce 
so salutary an effect flPthe mind of an ollicer wlio has risen IVom before tlie 
mast, is it not reasonable fb expect more refined results in those who luue 
•advantages of education ; wdio have had honourable principles instilled int.» 
them ; a spirit of einulation kept alive among them ; and who hafe been 
accuitomed from bo}'hoo(l, to view the Hag at the main as a prize within 
their reach ? Let the wu’iter in the Courier consider this, and he will find 
no difficulty in coming to another conclusion than that, because officers do 
not require flogging, the men do not require it either. He will find that 
the solution of his problem docs not depend on Stressing or hogging, but on 
the broad principles of human nature. For ho that will got drunk as a 
foremast-tnan, at the risk of being Hogged, will not, as a lieutenant, get 
drunk at the risk of being cashiered. 

Tyro. 

5!e£i:lous Correspondent, whose able exposition fff the point in 
question we insert for its own merit alone, has given himself unnecessary 
trouble in this case. W^ have a due respect for sound and honest criti- 
cism from whoever were “Tyro” less a novice in Newspaper 

Craft, (we mean, of c<4tirse, tte Weathercock Press,) he would hgrdly waste 
his time by raising intd importance such flimsy clap-traps |is those 

he has volunteered to dmolisb.*— fin. 
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Portsmouth, Nov. 20, 1833. 

• Mr. Editor, — Numerous reports have been in circulation hero relative 
to a naval force bein^ eqmpped for service. The Thunderer and Edinburgh, 
of the line, and the Blonde frigate,* have* actually been commissioned, but 
nothing further. >ione of the two-deck ships in the Mediterranean and at 
Lisbon can he lipaved at present ; indeed, their time* is not yet up. The 
St. Vincent has been provided for by H.M.S. Caledonia. As io small 
fVigatcs^aiid sloops being brought forward, it is bqt natural to expect it, for 
whefi the East India trade is opened next year, a very large fleet of, mer- 
chaht-vesscls will ‘be despatched thither from all English ports, and of 
course tho naval Commander-in-chief’s force must bo strengthened to pro- 
tect th^. It is possible Sir J«hn Gere will require twenty sail of pendants 
•under his orders, instead of his small force of Snly one line of-battle ship, 
four small frigates, and three sloops (fl)r the Undaunted and Talbot 
have completed their sea-service, and are ordered home); moreover, the 
Mauritius, being added to the East India command, must always have one 
or two ships stationed at that island to keep the slaves and their owners in 
chcc.k. So far from a rt'diiction taking i)lace in the naval force of the 
country, there is every reason to expect an augmentation : for a moment's 
reflection will satisfy the most sceptical, that the Mediterranean, Portugal, 
Spain, and the East and West Indies are far from being in a tranquil state, 
and wher(j so much British property is at stake, it behoves the Government 
to aMord every protection. In South America, the very extent of the com- 
mand must always cause a respectable naval armament to bo employed 
there. , 

H.M. S. Rattlesnake, Capt. Graham, came up to Spithead on the 30th of 
October, from South America, with a very large freight of specie, amounting 
to 400 , 000 /. She left Rio on tho 4 th of September. Tlie Algerine, a 1 0-gun 
brig, commanded by Commander the lion. F. Do Roos, arrived on the 16th 
inst., having quitted Rio about three w eeks after tho Rattlesnake. By her we 
learn, that the C'oramander-in-chief, Sir M. Seymour, with his flag in the 
Spartiate, had sailed for a short cruize, leaving Capt. Eden in H.M.S. Con- 
way, as commanding otticcr. The Snake, Capt. Robertson, had sailed for 
Maladona, with provisions w^d stores fur Capt. Fitz Roy, of the Beagle, who 
is surveying in that part of tlie worla. The Dublin, Tyne, Samarang, and 
F)ladc's were cruizing in the Pacific, and Capt. Smart, in H.M.S. Satellite, 
hud sailed for Bahia to protect the British property in the northern ports. 
The Rattlesnake has since been paid ofl* in this harbour, and the Algerine 
w^ll be disposed of in the same manner at Chatham, whither she has sailed. 

Among other things saved from the wreck of tho Thetis, buought home 
by Ocipt. De Roos, is a gold seal, bearing in old English, tho initials J. C. 
Capt. Do Roos has left it with the publislier of the newspaper in this town, 
and \ mention the circumstance, that the owney, should ho see this notice, 
may know where it is, aq/i it restored to him. 

H.M.S. Blanche was paid oil* on the 2d of November, and ^commis- 
sioned by Capt. F. Mason, C.B. ; bui on being taken into dock for general 
repair, it was discovered that she would not be worth the expense; and the 
Admiralty have transferred the oilicers and crew to H.M.S. Blonde. It is 
intended she shall relieve the Dublin on the South American station. 

T^e Nautilus, Commander Lord G. Paulet, came up from Falmouth, and 
was intended to be paid off, hut has suddenly been despatched to the const 
of Spain. The Pantdoon, Lieut. Dacres, has been refitted since her return 
from Lisbon, and will proceed* in a day or two to the Mauritius with de- 
spatches. • ' 

Thj Aitna and Raven went to Spithead on the 2d of November, were 
paid wages, and have departed to resume their surveying operations on the 
coast of Africa. . , ^ 

The Orestes, Commander Sir W. Dickson, sailed on the 13th for Por- 
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tugal ; she liad orders to put into Falmouth to take on board Mr. Grant, the 
Secretary of Legation to the Embassy, and convey him to Lisbon. 

The Jupiter troop-ship, commanded by Mr. Easto, arrived on the 7th of 
November, ^^from the Isle of France* which place ^she emitted on the 1 1 th of 
August, leaving H.M.S. Talbot there. ' Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, in the 
Melville, had sailed for Bombay about ten days previoijs. Everything was 
very quiet, and through the judicious arrangements of Ma]or-Gen. Sir W. 
Nicolay, the excitement among the planters had been allayed. The Jjiipitcr 
brought home upwai*ds o^* 200 of the 82d regt., under the command df Major 
Marshall, from Ceylon, and several invalid officers and seamen from the 
tnen-of-war in the^ East Indies. She has come^ into hal-bonr to be refitted 
for service. The detachment of the 82d regt. are occupying b^rt of the 
Iloyal Marine barracks until a transport awives to convey them* Leith, 
the head-quarters of the rejijiraent being in Edinbui'gh. ^ 

The Catherine Stuart, Forbes, private ship, put in here from the eastward 
to embark Major-General Sir B. D'Urban and his staff, for conveyance to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and she sailed on the 13th. Sir John Herschell, 
the astronomer, and Capt. Macdonell, of the 6 2d, and their families, were 
passengers also. 

The Charyhdis, Lieut. Crawford, arrived from the coast of Africa on 
Sunday. She was last from the C‘ape of Good Hope, having quitted Simon’s 
Bay on the 6th of September. The Charybdis brought home Capt. Stow 
and the officers and crew of II.M.S. Badger, that vessel having been con- 
verted into a sheer hulk at the Cape. The Commander-in-chief, llear- 
Admiral Warren, had his flag flying in the Britomart, the Isis being on a 
cruize. The Pelorus was daily expected at the Cape ; and on her arrival 
the Britomart was to go to Ascension and Sierra Leone. The Charyhdis, 
having so many supernumeraries on board, was compelled to touch for 
supplies of water at St. Helena, Ascension, and St. Jago, Cape de Verds ; 
at the latter place the flag of Donna Maria was displayed, and all parties 
appeared enthusiastic in’her favour. It is reported that Lieut. Crawdbrd is to 
be brought to court martial on charges preferred by the Master. 

Some considerable change^ has taken place in the troops of this garrison 
during the last month. Thc'22d regiment were expected from Plymouth, 
but the depot of the 87th Royal Irisli^ Fuzilee^^have been sent up instead, 
being brought hither in H. M. steam ship Salamander, and are for the 
present in Fort Cumberland. The depots of the G5th, 7 7th, and 07th have 
arrived in H. M. S. Romney from Cork, and been landed at Gosport, and 
that vessel is expected to convey the depot of the 7th Fuzileers to Dublin, 
and the depdts of the 51st and 94tb will go to Cork in H. M. S. Jupiter, .^(o 
soon as she is refitted. 

The customary quarterly inspection of the Portsmouth division of Marines 
took place on ’the 8th iiist., by Major-General Sir J. Cockburn. As . this 
division is always in the most effective state for service. Sir James could 
only reiterate his praise of their appearance, &c.,. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, some of the old officers are not allowed to sell their commissions, or 
presented with their retirement. When we see subalterns of u])wards, of 
twenty-four years’ standing in the corps, and approaching to fifty years of 
age, the natural conclusion to be drawn is, that veiy many of the field- 
officers and captains are approximating to three score years ; and it is, . 
thei^fore hjigh time that something should be done to keep tfie corps sup- 
plied with^eflfective officers. It is currently given' out that several oi the 
field'Officefb will be permitted to sell ; that the office of pay-captain at the 
sever^ divisions be abolished, and about two* dozen of the senior suballerii?i 
made , secqpd-captains,* like the Royal Artillery. These arrangements 
would be of most material benefit. ^ 

> Captain ]}danby, of the Royal Navy, the introducer of the life-preservbr 
on the English coast, has been here for ^ome days, and last week tried in 
the dock-yard alti apparatue, which he has invented, for extinguisliing fire.^ 
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The result was very satisfactory as far as it went. It was considered that 
ft mif!;ht be advantageous^ m places where a fire-engine is nof^ndy, par- 
ticularly m country districts, and provided it is not complic^tea and ex-* 
])onbive : the latter did not transpire*. At to introducing it on board meii- 
of-war, tho presenf engine and fire-bucket is more useful, and liettOr 
adapted to the 'capacity the officers and crew, from 'their familiarity and 
simphcity. The description of this apparatus is too long for me to insert^ 
and 1 doubt if many of your readers would be interested c\en if I were 
to do so. 

The troops present ift Portsmouth and Gosport 'consist of thedepfits 
and detachments of the following regiments;— 7th, 5 1st, 65tli, 77th* 82d, 
84tli, 8^th, 87th, 94th, and 97th. The men-of-war in the port are the 
< Victory, flag-ship ; Edinburgh, 74, CapUDacrcs ; Blonde, 46, Capt. Mason* 
C.B. ; Sparrowhawk, 16, CAnraander C. Pearson — just commissioned ; 
Favourite, Commander Mundy, very nearly ready for sea, and going up the 
Mediterranean ; Lynx, Lieut. Huntley, for tho coast of Africa ; Charybdis, 
Lieut. Crawford, just returned from thence; and the Jupiter, troon-ship. 

The following mates and midshipmen of His Majesty's Fleet have 
passed the mathematical examination for lieutenant, since those inserted 
111 jour October Journal • 


Mr: Edward P. Chailewood , 
Edward Purse , . 

The Hon Lionel Ashley • • 

Ml. Edward Holmes 

James AylmenD. Paynter 
Robeit Jenner . , . 

W. J Wiseman • . 

John Astle 

Alexander Hope Reid . 

Edward P. P. Dunop Von , 

G. A. Ellerman . 

F. W. Merewether 

W. N. Russell , . .. 

T.Bailhe , ^ . 

Belli Sharpe . • . f 

B. A. Wake . 


late Favourite. 
Ocean 
late Wolf, 
late Noith Star. 
Victor}'. 

OresUs, 
Rattlesnake, 
late Blanche, 
late TyijH 
Edmlmrgn. 
late Pearl, 
late Barham. 
Raleigh. 

late Echo steamer, 
late Magpie, 

San Joset, 


Robert Synge 
II A. Storey 


Caleduma. 
late Blanche. 


EfFeiidi Abdel Kerim, an Egyptian, serving as mate on boaul ll.M.S, Favourite, 


]W[^lford Haven. 

'j,nF monthly report from this station has less intelligence than usual, as 
little* has occuried wortliyof remark.— The P'^irebrand, steam-yacht, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Buchanan, R, N., which has been for some time in 
attendance upon the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at Kingstown, near Dublin, 
was Icitelj isent off in great haste to Waterford, to preserve the peace of the 
river Suir, several of the unruly Kilkenny boatmen having combined to 
prevent merchant vessels proceeding higher than the bridge at Watciford, 
• bj which means they hope lo monopolize the carrying tiado between that 
•ity and Carrick Government, however, do not seem disposed to acquiesce 
in Inis cliib-hw of the Irish bargemen ; and accordingly the Firebrand wm 
despatched flora Kingstown to act as guard vessel above Waterford Bridgi, 
There not being, however, sufficient depth of water for her to proceed 
the city, Lieut. Buchanan moored licr near the bridge, and keeps his bdals 
rowirj^ guaid nightly, to prevent outrage. This service, as raay-be 
extremely harassing,* the Firebrand having but sixteen seamen* and there 
being, perhaps, seven .hundred riqters to keep in jrder. 

There seems to be considerable doubt, whethei the Firebrand will be kept 
'much longer as a Vicc-regal yacht upon the Irish station, as there appears 
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to be no necessity for such an expensive playthinj:^ being attached to Lord 
Wellesley’s estaolishment. Should her removal take place, she will pro- 
#bably be Utonverted into a Mediterranean packet, and be stationed at Fal- 
mouth. < 

The Dove revenue cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Abraham Darby, 
R.N., has been removed back to her old station at Penzance * and the Sky- 
lark revenue cutter, commanded' by Lieutenant Connor, R.N., retjirns from 
the Penzance to the Milford station. 

It is reported that the fCcent order issued by the Admiralty, commanding 
all naval officers employed in dock-yards to wear their proper unilorms, had 
its origin in some misunderstanding between Sir Janies Graham and the 
Captain-Superintendent of a Royal Dock-yard, who, being in the constant 
habit of wearing a rough blue jacket, appeared before ilm First liord in that 
unceremonious costume,— allegingl‘.in exciise^the example sot by Sir James 
himself, who usually visits the naval arsenals in a similar drc'ss. There is, 
however, this difference in the two cases, namely, that Sir .Jannis Graliam 
has express permission from the First Lord of the Admiralty to a])poar in 
any attire he may think proper upon such occasions, a privilege which has 
not been granted to the Captaiii-Superiniendeiits. 

William Harvey Hooper, Esq., Purser, R.N||and Secretary te Greemvicji 
Hospital, whose death has just been aiinouncea in the newspapers, was with 
Parry in all his polar voyages ; and being naturally of a pious disposition, 
like his excellent commander, he cheerfully undertook the superinteiulenci' 
of the school, established during the long polar winter, for tlio instruction 
and amusement of llie seamen. To the hour of his lamented denth, Mr. 
Hooper continued to receive letters from some of the adult pupils >vlioni he 
had taught to read and write, expressing strongly their gratitude for being 
enabled to peruse the word of God, through the iiistrumcntalily of Iheir 
worthy teacher. ^ord Mohille was so highly gratified by Sir Edward Farr 3 's 
testimony of MiTOioopor's conduct, that he first gave him an appointment to 
the Quarantine Establishment at Milford; and afterw ards removed him t) 
the Secretaryship of Greenwich Hospital, whore lie soon won the good will of 
Sir Richard Keats, by his steady and upright conduct. With a coiistitiithm 
originally delicate, he was but ill suited to contc^nd against the rigour of a 
polar climate. Soon after he left Mifford, being sent into Northumberland 
to inspect the Greenwich Hospital estates, he became alarmingly ill, with 
a cough that defied every reiiiedy. Ho was finally removed into Devoiishiri; 
for a milder climate, but death soon struck his victim; and this exemplary 
ma|j has gone to receive the reward of a well-spent life, in that land “whe^-e 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary arc at rest.” Peace to his 
manes ! 


Sheerness, Nov. 20th, IBS’!!. 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie naval occurrences at this port during the month 
have been as follows : — On the 3d inktant, his Majesty’s steam-vessel Dee, 
Commander Edward Stanley, (acting in the absence of Cominapder Oliver, 
on leave,) arrived at Sheerness, and passed on for Chatham. On the 4th, 
she returned with the Queen, convict-ship, in tow, and proceeded with her 
to Woolwich. On the , 5th, the same steamer again returned to Chat- 
ham, to be paid off, all standing, and recommissioned for strvicc at sea. ' 
On the night of the 4th, at about 1 1 o’clock, a vessel was discovered ‘to be 
on fire, nej^w the Nore Light ; and although immediate assistance was sent 
out to her by the boats of the flag-ship 5\nd of the dock-yard, the fier^ 
elements could not be got under until daybreak, when she was burnt to the 
water’s ed^, and fiaaUy went down. No discovery has been made as to 
the origin of the fire ; but we hear she was the P^-agon, of Stocktoft, wjJi 
a cargo of hams, butter, &c., bound to London. On the 6th, the Cruizer, 
16, Commander M‘CausKmd, proceeded'^to the Little Nore, and her crew 
were paid the usual wages in advance, when they liberally subscribed* 
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toward^liat excellent establishment, the Seamen’s Hospital Ship, in the 
river. fPie sailed thence on Sunday the 10th, for the WeatKihdies, with 
despatches for Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburti, Commandet-ih-eWf on 
that station. The Cruizdr has since put in at Plymouth, to make good 
some small defects, before proceeding to Iftr final destination. Oit the 7th, 
the Salamander, steam-vessel, Commander Austin, lying at Sheerness, 
l)rocec(lcd to the. r^re, and towed the Mountaineer, fi-eignt* ship, to Chat-, 
hanij the next day she returned to this port, but was irametliately ordered 
to cohvtiy troops from Chatham to Jersey, After having, on the 1 IthV tun- 
l)iirrv(;d llie depot companies of the 1st battalion ‘of the Ride Brigade, she 
proceeded to Jersey, whertce she took the depot of. the 73d regiment to 
Dover. She arrived at the latter place on the 1 5th, and’ has since returned 
with the 2d batt. of the Rifles from Dover. On the 8th Nov. the Dee steam- 
' vessel, was paid off at Chatham, and on the following day, she, the Phoenix, 
and Jaseur, were commissioned; the I wo former at Chatham, by Com- 
manders Stanley and Oliver ; and the latter at Sheerness, by Commander 
John Hacketl. On the 19th, the Hermes, steam-vessel, Lieut, Wright, 
arrived at this ])ort, with some volunteers for his Majesty’s ship Thunderer, 
S^l, C^apt. Wise, C.B.; and on the following day proceeded to Woolwich, to 
umlergo a thorough repair. We have now the following ships in the 
Medway .-“-the Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B. ; 
the PhcLMiix, new sleam-vessel, Commander R. Oliver (b ) ; and the Dee, * 
< kmunamlor E. Stanley, at Chatham; and the Ocean, 80 (flag-ship) ; the 
Thitndercr, 84; and Jaseur, 10, fl( ting out at Sheerness. It is generally 
reported here, that the Howe, 120, and Hercules, 74, are. to be commis- 
sioned, but this rumour wants confirmation. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Beta. 

St. Helena^Aug. 24, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — Pro bono publico, I think it but fair to bring to general 
notice, through tlie instrumentality of your widely -circulated Journal; an 
old and absurd custom of stopping vessels of all nations entering this port. 
On approaching a batter}^ called Bswiks's, a blank gun is fired, to notify 
that a boat must be sent to coinmunicat^ if this signal be disregarded, a 
shot is fired a-head, and repeated till tlic slyp heaves to. As St. Helena 
lies in the trade winds, and a rapid current constantly prevails from the 
«outh-east, the [)oor stranger (often greatly in want of refreshments) falls 
to leeward, and either gains the anchorage after much exertion, orJsxJom- 
])elle(l to continue her voyage from an utter inability to reach the harbour, 
ft frequently happens too, that when a ship sends a boat, the latter is in 
siudi a leaky state, from exposure to the sun during a long voyage, that 
when she arrives near the battery she is almost sinking, and by the time 
she returns to the vessel is nea|||^ swamped, and the crew so much 
exhausted from baling out the water, that it is with great difficulty they 
^ regain their ship. Indeed, I remember one instance of a boat being abso- 
lutely under water, and her men swimming about until rescued from an 
untimely death by assistance from the vessel. No ship is admitted to the 
anchorage after sunset ; she has, therefore, the disagreeable alternative of** 
hcjfting to windward all night ; and if the captain chances to be unac- 
quainted with the strong currents off the island, ten to one but he will go 
• to leeward. To confirm this remark, I have known vessels (which could 
otherwise have got into the bky in half-an-hour) to be two days before 
came to anchor. The number of ships which aanually visit our island, is* 
aiboflt four hundred ; and that number of blank cartridges, and a Ipreat 
many shot, are unnecessarily expended. For English ships, diiS expanse is 
borne by the East India Company ; but foreigi^rs are compelled to pay for 
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every poundi^pf powder and shot wasted on their account. I am t|||||^ prolix 
on this subject, from the conviction that there is no occasion for all this 
inconvenience and annoyance to shipping ; aifd I am confident that the 
griovanw requires only to bo known, at the India House to meet redress. 
The Agricultural and commercial interests of the community suffer ma- 
terially from ships being frightened away in the manner above alluded to, 
and I have frequently seen vessels (when fired at on rotmding the point) up 
helm, and indignantly dash away. To conclude these strictures on the in- 
hospitable reception given to our sea-faring fellow creatures, I cannot avoid 
amusing you with the following incident. About the time that the throne 
of France was vacate<l by the Bourbons, a laughable scene occurred here ; a 
French merchant ship was rapidly nearing the shore, when the startling 
gun was fired from the formidable battery. The poor, astonished, and, 
terrified skipper doused his white* flag, and up went the tri-coloured one in 
its place. “ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur cum illis.” 

. I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Wkllwishkr to Seamen. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO -JHE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Grievances of a Veteran. 

Mr. Editor, — I entered the array in the year 1802, by the purchase of 
an Ensigney in the ***** regiment, and I thus have served my country 
upwards of thirty years as a commissioned officer ; yet my present rank, 
which I have held these twenty years, is merely that of a humble Captain 
of Foot. Alas I I was not begotten by a lord or a banker,- and thus I 
have had neither interest nor money to push me on ; and consequently, the 
leap-frog jumpings that have taken ^ilace ovpf my head, were they to be 
related to military men of the conlinental armies, could, indeed, not possibly 
he believed by them. 

When I entered the service, the regiment 1 was appointed to had two 
battalions, and in that regiment I obtained my present rank ; but wgs 
reduced after the peace, upon the disbandment of the second battalions. 
However, after some lapse of time, I was re-appointed to the *****, wherein 
I now serve. Seven Ehsigns in one run, and ten Lieutenants, purchased 
over me in my first regiment ; and six Captains have, in like manner, 
jumped over my head as Majors in my present corps. Of the two Majors 
now in the regiment, one Entered tli||^rray wheiii i was already a C'aptain 
of some years' standing ; and the otner was then “ puking in his nurse’s 
arms for he is at this moment not above twenty-five years of age. Buf!’^ 
such is the British Service,— and I am by no means a solitary example 
* of its parental tenderness for the welfare of its senior sons and operative 
classes. 

I .iiowhrve to state to you, Mr. Editor, and I state it with becoming 
pride, that 1 have, ind^, been an operative soldier of all works, and not at 
any time a 4epdt, or as it is now called, a reserve, or rathbr preserve man. And 
although I have no medal on my breast,— for I am not a Waterloo-man,— 
yet in the recoi’d of my past seivipes, ^pear the names of Copenhagen, 
Corunna, Talavera^ Busaco, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and«Toi^- 
louse, whate^ in the/hofir of deadly havoc, I can saj' that I behaved like a 
Briton ; and, believe The,'Mr. EdiM, thqro was as litde of joking in those 
bloody field* days as thereVas at Waterloo ; and let me tell whom it may < 
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concern, that every one present in any of the actions I have stajN^, and 
man)* others where I happened not to be, surely deserves a red and bloe- 
ed;^ed ribbon, as well as the *more fortunate Waterloo-raan, who tnay not 
have been within hearing of the cannons' roar«)ii that day of blood. i 
^ 1 now shall brielly conclude the enumeration of my services in the pre- 

scribed military record "style, by stating, that after my Peninsular cam- 
paigns, I served ten years in America, two years in the West Indies, and 
the reraai?i(V*r at home. And, let me here observe, Mr. Editor, that homo 
service in Ireland is not a joke either, as all my bjtother olRcers of the 
army, who have been •marched# and counter-marched by d.ay and by night, 
in the counties of GTalway, Clare, and Kilkenny, — who haye been obliged to 
bivouac upon mountains and on bogs,--afl? terrorem of Terry Alts, White 
Boys, et hoc genus omne , — will reatlily bear witness.# All this, Mr. Editor, 
you will say is very bad, and so indeed it is.* However, to recur to myself 
and my own sorrows, I can truly say that I am no longer an ambitious 
man. I have given up all gaudy fancies, and, if \ may be allowed to para- 
phrase Hamlet's words to Guildenstern, “ Ribbons delight me not, nor 
Crosses either.” 

An old Captain of thirty years’ service is no longer perplexed with chi- 
meras of ambition; but, him that of all old folks, his remaining faculties 
become quintessentially avaricious, and I confess it, — “ homo su?n.'' I am, 
therefore, most sorely affected by the continual paltry deductions made from 
our meagre pay. In former days, when an oflicer was sent on some tra- 
velling duty, he received 9d. a mile ; now they give us but 6d. But I will 
not enter into a minute detail of the dirty parings, by and for tlie benefit of 
War-Oftice clerks. Depend upon it, they will nortessen the burden of John 
Bull ; and that honest personage, I am convinced, does not sanction these mi- 
serable doings He, ind(;ed, does not profit or prosper by such paltrinesses, 
(t# coin a new word.) 1 wish, Mr. Editor, that some regimental Pay- 
master would take pen in hand and give an account how those Secretary-at- 
War-Office harpies befoul all the abstracts and pay-lists. 

1 have been told, that we are shortly to pay for some book of new fl eld- 
exercises. In the name of goodness, is the War-Oflice also infected with the 
book-making mania of the da^? Mr. Editor, we fought and we conquered 
the most warlike nations of Europe (not t« mention those of Asia) under the 
system of old Dundas Dundas was ray horn-book of military prowess in 
the days of my youthful ardour for glory and renown ; and when laid in my 
coffin, Dundas, bound in morocco, shall be placed under my head for my 
sleeping-pillow. Well then, sir, some years ago the then adjutant-general 
compiled a work, which became the laughing-stock of military men the 
contradictions, blunders, and absurdities in that book were numberless 
itideed, and yet every officer in the scr\uce was bound to be prsvided with, 
and to 5kow at all inspections, the said absurd book, for which we were 

* charged by the orderly-room, Ss. Now, sir, when that bopk came out, there 
were about 140 battalions, taking veteran«*-ones, West India regiment^ and 
colonial corps in the account ; there was besides, the militia-staffs, the g&ieral 
staff’, &c. &c. ; moreover, the officers of the E.I. Company's numerous army, 
each of whom was obliged to purchase a Torrens ; and 1 am within bounds 
when I say, that 8000 individuals paid 8.9. a piece for that hook. Now, 
8(t00 at 8.9. give* the sum of 3200/. ; and a bookseller, an honest, good- 
natured fellow, with whom I sometimes converse, assured me, that 8000 copies 
of that book, paper, printyig, binding and all, could not possibly have cost 
a tljousand pounds. Into whose pockets then went the surplus 2200/.? 
The new book, which now is to supersede the blundering one of Torrens, I 
have no doubt, will be given to us at the prime and rcdl cost; for 1 <^nnot 
bring myself to think, for one moment, that our present worthy Adjutant 
General could possibly bechme an abettor of pecuniary jobs, and allow any- 
body to pilfer any thing from the mca^e pittance of $n officer. . 

I fear, Mr. Editor, I have tired you TOh my dolcfu?lucubfations, and shall 
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therefore conclude : but, before I do so, allow me to tell you, that tlie mili- 
tary world looks upon you as its protecting Hercules.—We all know that 
the club of that beneficent hero is in your possession, and that you are fully 
qualified to wield it, and although you have not hitherto seen cause to take 
tnat almighty club into you^ hands, I was glad to hear from an old trenla- 
generian neglected veteran, like myself, who for ever, poor soul, expecting* 
better days, is on the look out, that some how or^othfjr he had perceived 
symptoms of your intentions to try, on some early occasion, the goodness oi‘ 
your club. How hqppy shall we be when, in strict imitatiorroryour groat 
prototype, we shall see you engaged in the immortal labour of cleansing the 
Augean stable* of the anny, and of knodlung thd hj’dras of selfishness, 
peculation, and mjustice on the head I 

Go to it then, most worthy Sir. The best wishes and, in time of need, 
the united energies o^an unoormpted army will assist you. • 

Centurio Peninsularis. 


Patten u. Parke, in answer to Tyro. 

Mr. Editor, — The affair between Lieutenants Patten and Parke, "dis- 
cussed by “ Tyro” in your last Number, should at least be fairly put before 
the Services, and then be judged by them ; ajid I so far agree with “ Tyro” 
in opinion, that by such judgment the parties should stand or fall. 1 have 
paid some attention to this subject, and, in the absence of Lieut Patten from 
England, think it but jbstice to request you will insert these few n^narks. 

Various statements have been put forth by Mr. Parke and Mr. Lament, 
and their friends, but tlm editorial remarks in the Morning Chronicle of tlm 
1 7th of August last, is^e only statement I Have seen on beliall‘ of Lieut. 
Patten ; and I think those remarks must have satisfied a large portion of 
the military and naval public, that Lieut. Patten had clone all that may 
become a man, — who dares do more, is none,” — and not only a man bifc an 
officer and a gentleman. It is not my intention to trouble you. Sir, with a 
recapitulation of the circumstances which induced Captain Marklaiid, of 
H.M.S. Briton, to bring his second lieutenant of marines to a court-martial. 
The proceedings of that court, which have been published at length, can 
always be referred to: audit is well for /be sake of truth and common 
justice that they can, as I shall presenfly show. Taking “ Tyro's” slato- 
"nient seriatim, he says, first, the assault on Lieut. Patton, for whicdi Mr. 
Parke was recently triell at Portsmouth, “ was iiwreUf an issue hetwevn Urn 
persons occupying in society the positioii of gentlemen— merely a differ rnve* 
of opinion on the mode of answering an insult." “ Tyro” alfects it great 
concern for the honour of the service, and yet he upholds a man to the rank 
of a gentleman who has been dismissed the sciwico for “ conduct unbecom- 
ing the character of an officer and a gentleman this be» the second aiid ‘ 
charge against Mr. Parke. Indeed, the evidence of Mr. Cox'e is reprcr 
sented in the proceedings of the court on this charge, and declared by the 
repirters of the press, to be too disgusting for publication ; and yet a ruf- 
fianly attack by a person who had been thus dismissed for conduct unbe- 
coming the character of a gentleman — an attack made from behind, and 
without any previous warning,— is described as “ merely a difference of 
opinion in the mode of answering an insult by a gentleman ! /” “ Tyro” 

then ^proceeds to say, that “ argument at the gun-roofa table, it seems, 
waxed hot between the first lieutenant Patten, and the second lieutenant 
of marines, Lamont, the former being Insh, andithe latter Scotch ; and that 
Lieut. Patten closed it by saying, he wnuld not be sworn at by such r. cox- 
combical puppy asjiim,” — meaning Lamont. Now, Sir, it is impossible for 
any one who lias read the court-martial, or is at all acquainted with the 
tacts of the case, not to see through this. Let your readers fefer*' to the 
court*martial published in the Portsmouth paper of February, 1 833, and see 
if they find a jdttle evidence t%prove the case, as the case is here put. 
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The conversation, it appears by the evidence, was upon the relative merits 
of tliQ Duke of Wellington and Sir John Moore, Lamont defending Sir 
John. . ‘ 

To suit his purpose, “'Tyro” makes Patten aj Irishman in order to show 
that he had other motives besides purify of sentimout in supporting his 
^opinion of the Dlike of Wellington. “ Tyro” pretends to* know nothing of 
oitlier jiarty, — it may be so;— certainly he knows nothing of Lieut. Patten's 
l)irth-pla(*.]5, who has not the hdhour of being au Irishman, nor is he stated 
in the e\:idcuce to be ( 5 ne, altlidUgh it might suit “ Tyyo's” purpose on the 
jirescnt ^occasion. Thjn, sir, “^Tyro” would have us believe, that “ Lieut. 
Patten insults Mr.» Lamont, and afterwards shelters himself behind hSs 
rank.” . Here wq must go again to the evidence. Lieut. Parnel, R.N. says, 
that during this conversation at the gun-room table^ Mr. Lamont, address- 
ing Lieut. Patten, said, Who cares a damn what you say or think ?” dr 
M^ords to that effect. Pray, sir, let m^ ask, was not this the first insult ? 
Lieut. Patten's answer, it must be contended, was not an insult, or intended 
as such, hat only the reply to an insult^ proceeding from a person by many 
yemrs liis junior, setting aside his inferiority of rank, and that Lieut. Patten 
was his (ioinmandiug oilicer at that table. Then, sir, what becomes of 
“ Tyro's” conclusion to his own quaere, viz., “ ought Lieut. Patten, putting 
the service on one side, to have refused giving satisfaction,” &c. Will 
“ Tyro” take ^he trouble of referring to the evidence ; and, if I have not 
misstateij’ the facts, ask himself what he would have done had such an ob- 
servation as the one above quoted, been addressed to him ? “ Tyro” states 

lie views the matter as a “ service question;” if so, he must know, that in 
point q/'ser2)ire, it was bis, licut. Patten's, duty immediately to have reported 
Second Lieutenant Lamont to the Captain. Did ho do this? —No ; his reply 
told Mr. Lamont at once, that he did not chuse to bo sworn at, and he 
WTiuld not, and did not take advantage of hts rank b) reporting him. “ Tyro” 
tlic'n next pro(;eeds to say, with something of a jeer, “ some ofiicers thero 
are, no doubt, who in Lieut. Patten’s situation would have said,” (said oii a 
message being brought to him on the quarter-deck when in harbour at 
Portsmouth, by Mr. Parke,) “ Wait, my dear fellow, till the ship is paid off, 
and )'oii shall have your fill of satisfaction.'' 

So, sir, the first lieutenant a frigatq is to be insulted by au inferior 
officer, which I have shown he was. He does not take advsmtagoof his rank 
and report him, hut merely tells him he will not^be sworn at by him, and 
tlien he is to offer to give satisfaction when the shq) is paid off ! — S^isfaction ! 

f'or.what? “ Tyro,” in conclusion, “ without ” (ho says) “in the remotest 
degree wishing to insinuate aught against Licut. Patten, (!) holds him up 
to the servree as a precedent where a senior officer at a mess-table may insult 
tn inferior wi||||ul othei restraint than the prospective of a court-martial, 
(which'fbr the^iKe of discipline will support him,) and without nevertheless 
’ affecting his ‘ caste' as a gentleman.” The answer to this, sir, may be 
summed up in a very few w#rds. I have already shown, that, "in this case, 
the inferior otficer was the person who gave the insult. I have alsQ|||||||Dwn 
that the senior dould not have meditated a court-martial, or he would imme- 
diaUdy have reported the inferior to the captain ; and I now add, that I have 
iie\er heard bis “ caste” as a gentleman has ever been called in question by 
afty one bearing^hat character, who has had the manliness to tell him so. 

In coiiclusion, sir, I would wish to impress on the minds of the service in 
general, that the courts-martial, both on Mr. Lamont and Mr. Parke, were 
of tJieir own seeking. “Tyro” seems to sympathise with Lieut. Patten for 
not liaving had a “ sound friend^’ near him at the time. If, however, Mr. 
Lamont had had such a friend to whisper to him in “ Xyro.'s” words, “Wait, 
my (}ear •fellow, till the ship is paid off, and then seek your satisfaction,” 
instead of that friend maflly going (himself an officer in uniform), from the 
Portsmouth garrison to Lieut. Patten, on the quarter-deck, and, in the pm- 
seace .and hearing of the captain demanding it,-— if he |ad tised this dis- 
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cretion, Lieut. Lament and his friend, it appears to ine, might not only have 
had matters properly arranged, but have retained their commissions to this 
day. I am, Sir, 

London, 16th Nov, ISaS.* • Your obedient servant, 

Castigatque Auditque. • 

The Army of India. 

Mr. Editor,— Id reply to the answer of “ Brown Bess,” to my letter in 
your Journal .for last month, I desire to observe, it'Would have been better 
had he — for I presume it is a he who writes — confined himself to the ques- 
tion instead of diving into the Mahrat|a war, and passing useless* remarks 
on the various capacities of men. To follow him would lead. me into a dis- 
cussion which would occupy* more space than a paper of this nature could 
claim, as well as being inapplicable. I was not ignorant of what ho men- 
tions concerning some ollicers in my service. “ In a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom,” allowing for the mixture of a few sots. To separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to point out individuals of real merit, or corps which 
displayed great bravery during that contest, would require a reference to 
documents out of my reach. If the paragraph goes to condemn the many 
for the faults or the failings of the few, the writer mus^ view men and 
matters on a very circumscribed scale. Let him take a retrospective glance 
into his own service, and he will find there were boys who, whilc^'at school, 
actually held commissions as captains, majors, nay, perhaps as colonels. 
These, doubtless, slept tolerably sound while the shot were Hying and the 
cannons roaring; their only idea of glory being in counting their marbles, 
Hying a kite, or playing a game at foot-ball. Who could be benefited by 
them ? Not the army or the country, but their friends who drew their pay. 

I have frequently been told of a child while yot in the nursery, holding the 
rank of major; his mamma, one morning hearing a noise, inquired the 
cause, and was answered “ it was only the major greetin for his porridge*.” 
It is not long since the person alluded to died. Are there no officers high 
ill the service, now drawing their allowances, who, whether from want of 
capacity to take a lead, 1 will not venture^ to say, never heard a gun fired, 
except on the ajmiversary of thdir king s^birth, while drinking his health 
over a bottle of wine ? So long as the present system of acquiring promotion 
obtains ill the army, ami merit, lacking money and interest, is kept in the , 
shade, wSIre there is one fit to command, there will be many who ought to 
be at school. I hope B. B. does not mean to insinuate that it is from cow- 
ardice in the native troops and their officers, that those in His Majesty's 
service “ are always placed foremost in the ranks whei^mything is to fee 
done.’* 1 'believe, at least I have always understood, thejKiim this honour 
as their right. For bravery, none can surpass the native troops ; their con- 
duct at Bliurtpore, and during the Burmese ^war, will bear me out. These 
ob^uations have been reluctantly called forth in consequence of the un- 
hawHome animadversions of B. B. ; they form a digression* at variance with 
the original question — why have King's officers not the benefit of staft- 
appointments in India? I repeat, the two services are distinct; they have 
ever been so, and must remain as they are so long as the Company keep 
possession of India. Each army is governed by its owif laws ; por was it 
ever intended, I apprehend, they should be amalgamated. As well might 
the Company give up the rights of their charter^ as the power of rewarding 
their own servants. It is absurd, the constant cry of King’s officers hbout 
these appointments, wdio enter their own service with their eyes open, 
taking their chance* of being ordered to the East Indies or the polonies, as 
may be. I have been misunderstood by B. B»; I spoke of an officer ex- 


♦l^nglicised — Crying for his breakfast. 
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changing after being sent home, not while in India ; but even were he to 
do 80 there, how it would cost him 500/. is beyond my comprehension, I 
need ilOt recapitulate my last concerning camp-equipage. Such instances as 
Uhulcote rarely occur. Before^ applying the opprobrious term pilfering, in 
SO sweeping a manner, the writer ought • to ^litve looked at home, where, 
perhaps, he would have found ample reason*to suppress allusion to such a 
word. Abuses will creep in, and the strictest orders be eVadod, for which 
allowances^ must be made in all armies and communities ; but I am not 
aware ol* the •existence 9 f such practices as he mentions : granted there are 
a few, stiVl I deem it sufficient if each officer produces*the requisite camp- 
equipage* on muster-Jay, and isVeady to move on the shortest notice. If 
B. 13. supposes I look to the mere matter of a name, when.I speak of rank, 
his “ leetle phee-lo-aO’phy" is superficial. 

I hog B. B. will peruse the letter from Madras presidency, of date the 1st 
Dec., 1832, alluded to by me, where he will see, that if the writer did not 
sit down with, or entertain feelings of envy towards the more “ fortunate 
schoolboy,” they must have been worse. If there are no eiivyings, why are 
so many comparisons drawn ? but probiy)\y B. Bess is not a mh of twenty- 
fijiB' years standing, and has therefore not had his better feelings embit- 
tered by catching at a shadow while he left the fruit behind. 1 may ofter the 
same excuse for my last as B. B. for his, and must submit to be criticised. I 
did not set out with the intention of keeping up a correspondence. B. 13. 
started by .observing that he had something to say in reply to nu;, but his 
letter doe* not contain a shadow of a reason why staff ajipointments ought 
to be wrenched from the Company's officers and bestowed upon those in his 
service ; the whole production is splenetic and totally irrelevant, and has, 
consequently, drawn from nie*a longer ye ply than would otherwise have been 
necessary, and for which I crave to apologise. 

I remain your most obedient servant, 

• A SuBALThRN H. E. I.C. S., 

9th Nov. 1 833. on furlough. 


Adjutants of Reserve Companies, 

Mr. Editor, — Your corresporfifcnt O. R Q., whose letter appears in the 
United Service Journal of this month, has thought proper to accuse me of 
cavilling (what does O. P. Q. mean by “ cavilling.with justice?”) at the 
existing regulations relative to the appointment of Adjutants of Reserve 
Companies. As, however, in the next sentence, O. P. Q. agrees with me 
on the very point I brought forward, and thfin proceeds to suggest a pal- 
liative, I am bound to suppose that he has not fully considered the meaning 
t ai»d application (4Hhe word he has made use of. # * 

But 0*.-P. Q. has also chosen to draw for himself inferences from some 
passages in %y letter, which appear to call for a few observations. 

It never was pretended, as 4 ). P. Q. wishes to be inferred, that all 
tants of Reserve Companies are necessarily inefficient, and unequal to meir 
duties;* nor that every officer requires a two years’ preparation for the 
Adjutancy. The remarks from which he assumes these inferences applied 
in direct terms to yoan^ officers, who are appointed, after only a few 
months’ service, to»fiil a situation, which formerly was considered to require 
the experience of at least two or three years. The length of time employed 
in learning the specific duties depends entirely upon the capacity and 
applicyition of the individual ; and has, at any rate, no effect upon the prin- 
ciple of the argument ; for, it will not be denied, that during the noviciate 
at least, whether it be long or short, the newly appointed Adjutant cannot 

be effirientf i • 

It is granted, and the contrary never was asserted, that due attention is 
in general bestowed apon the selection*©! the officer \^io is \o aet as Adju- 
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tant to the Resem Companies on their first formation; and that such 
officer is usually chosen from the lieutenants. The inconveniences and 
** objectionable part of the present rej^ulation/’ to use O. P. Q.’s own words, 
only commence "with the si:^)sequjBnt appointments, of which, accordinff to 
the usual period of foreign serf ice, there must be at least four or five. Now,^ 
it has sometimes happened, so difficult has it beoci fojind to procure even 
one good Adjutant, that not a single subaltern in an entire regiment has 
been considered fit for the adjutancy ; and the appointment l\asf in conse- 
quence, been filled iip from some other source. How then can.it be ex- 
pected that every regiment will, in future„be able Ip furnish such a rapid 
succession of feady-rnade Reserve Adjutants, who oughts each and severally, 
considering that 'their duties are, to say the least, fully as various and im- 
portant as those of the Regimental Ad^fuiant, to be, at the time of theijt; ap- 
pointment, already possessed of the requisite knowledge, experience, temper, 
discretion, in short, of the essential qualities and qualifications of an 
Adjutant? 

■The “ pointless comments,” of which O. P. Q. disapproves, are (unfor- 
tunately for the service) founded olT fact, and serve materially to illustMte 
the argument, — the only point required or intended in this matter, — as 
O. P. Q. also seems to think, when he alludes to the “ inert field-ollicer,” 
and his “ sturdy ” assistant. 

The sweeping accusation against the discrimiflation of all ofticers about 
to form a reserve,” exists only in the imagination of O. P. y. Other 
readers, if there have been any, must have perceived, that the tendency of 
my observations was, on the contrary, to uphoft the discrimination of the 
first selection, by advocating the permanency ©f the original appointment. 
Tf the officer so selected has been recommended to the situation, as is ])!•(*- 
sumable, by merit, it is very improbable that he will bo ever exjiosod lo tlu* 
pain of a resignation, arising from incompetency. Such an accident ‘.an 
only be the consequence of a premature and ill-judged selection ; and is, 
therefore, less the fault of the individual, than of the system, (or the mode of 
its application,) whereby he may have been, as it were, hurried into a situa- 
tion, before he can have had time or opportunity to make himself master ol‘ 
its duties. 

Having endeavoured, Mr, Ecktor, to f<i»ffow O. P. C^. through his some- 
what unconnected sentences and perplexed inferences, I submit the fore- 
going ^servations to your belter judgment, which will decide whether or 
not they are w orthy of insertion in a future number of }our Journal ; and ' 
remain, « 

Youf obedient humble servant, 

A RE A I. F’riknd to THi: Service. 

London, 1 1th November, 1 833. 

Sir Hudson Lowe at Si Helena, 

Mr. Editor, — With feelings of disgust I have freciuently perused in the 
English newspapers unwarranted attacks on the character of Sir Hudson 
Lowe; and as the authors of these misrepresentations must be actuated 
either by ignorance or prejudice, I consider it hut bare justice to this disiiii- 

f uished officer, to occupy a small space in your disinterested and impartial 
oumal, to vindicate the conduct and principles of a man who is Vorthy of’ 
treatment very different from that which he dias experienced from tlie 
vituperative pens of his calumniators. Sir H. Lowe occupied an extivjmely 
ardtums post during the whole period of Bonaparte’s resideiuie here ; and I 
can c^fidently affirm, that instead of exercising his high prerogative wdtli 
harshness or tyranny, the reverse was the fact His conduct to the illus- 
trious prisoner was generous and humane ; and he adopted every moans in 
his power to reinder tke exile’s situation as comfortable and tolerable as cir- 
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cumstances could possibly aditiit. Napoleon’s wants were minutely attended 
to, — was supplied with every i|rtic*le he fancied,— and nothing whatever 
was withheld from him, —save, liberty ; and even that, to a certain extent, 
was gi*an ted, —permission bein‘3 given him to go unattended within a circle 
^of three miles, and likewise to visit all and e^ery inch of the island, when- 
ever he pleased, pi;ovid®d he allowed a British oilieer to jiccompany him. 
But the latter part of *11118 arrangement either did not suit his views, oi* his 
high spirit c^uld not brook it. And it is supposed that this alone was the 
source fr.om which sprang all Ms discontent. Every body knows that Sit 
lludson’i, orders from ^England, were strict and peremptory with regard to 
file safe custody of his prisoner ; and if, by any chance,* he could have 
eh'eci ed his (isc.ape, how serious would have been the co’lise(j[uciuwto Sir 
Hu(Jsou ! The latter would then liiave had a party a dilferent ^tamp to 
contend with. When Bonaparte first arrived here, he frequently took a ride 
witliin the three-mile limit; and, by his condescending maniun’s, and 
fnetidlif chat on the road with persons (white and Idack), he so gaincjd on 
their better feelings, that I am certain, if his liberty had b(‘en uncontrolled, 
he*woiild have had very little difficulty in eftecting an escape ; and then, 
probably, the heartrending tragedies of Moscow and Waterloo, and a thou- 
sand dreadful et cefpras would have been acted over again ; and there would 
have been myriads more of widows and orphans to bewail the untimely fate 
of their dearest connexions. 

Sir II. ^Lowe’s command here was not at all enviable — certainly it was no 
fiim^curc ; for many a slcoffiess night and anxious day has he spent on this 
speck of the ocean. Ho’^^er, his character has always stood high amongst 
us, i\Ik) ought to know liiiUf and it was unimpcaidiable. Ilis goveriimont 
was exlreinoly mild, and he adopted numerous plans for tin; prosperity of 
thcMH)iiiiuunity. Slavery received its first death-blow from his hand, as he 
wi'ti the sole origin of the project which constituted children free who were 
horn of slaves on and after (Christmas day of 1818. lie erected various 
edifices for the public good, and endeavoured to benefit the peojile by every 
means in his power. He loft us in 1821, bearing with him the best wislies 
and sincere regards of us all ; and when ho revisitt‘d us in 1828, on Iiis 
W'ay from Ce>lon, w^e were rejoiced to sec him, and jmblic dinners were given 
to liim by the military and thc^liabitanti, to testify their high estimation 
ofliiiii. 

IIa\iiig made this^feeble eflbrt to redeem Gencr;;! Lowe’s chanSBr from 
the obloipiy wliieh has been so unjustly east upon it, I must can- 
didly iickiiuwledge, that any eulogium I can possibly bestow', falls very fur 
short of the meed justly due to his merits; and I only regret that some 
person of better capacity than myself, has not, at an earlier ^leriod, umler- 
ttikim a iustificalion of this calumniated oflicer. 1 have no ignore to say 
than oho word to those who affirm than Napoleon ought to liave been 
' permitted to range unconstrained about the island, and that one word is— 


*( 


Elba.” 


St. Helena, Aug. 24, 1833. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 

Y our obedient servant, T 

Vindicator. 


^Military Decorations and Civil Merit. 

Mr. Editor, — In the article on Mechanical Power, in the United Service 
Journal for October last, the following passage occurs " 

“‘Mr. Babbage, after projecting , that piece of machinery which 
nearer to the results of human intelligence than any oUi^i’ ; which 
evenmer^ims habituated to mechanical operations; and which con»tltUW« a 
wonder of the world, sold ii to the Government for a small part of mneU tt 
cost; and then was actually insuUediwith the offer 0^ the lowest decorative 
ordjery 
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As there is an important error in this- statement, I beg permission to cor- 
rect it. ^ 

The calculating engine, constructed b^ Mr. Babbage, was never sold 1o 
the Government. At the request of the,* Government, that gentleman 
undertook to carry his invention into effect, "by superintending its cre(;tion, 
not for himself but for the^ Government, whose ^property the engine is.'» 
During twelve years he lias unceasingly bestoweil hfs attention on that 
object ; and in order that his time might not be diverted therefr'^n, he has 
declined to accept of several situations, productive pf considefable emolu- 
ment. I need scarcely say that those situations were not offered to Mr. 
Babbage by the Government ; — for it is nothin Engljfnd.that public appoint- 
ments|p*e bestowed as the reward of high scientific or literary attainments. 
A part of the engine has been in action, for twelve months, and performs 
calculations, the mathbmatica\ laws of which are beyond the present reach 
of analysis. 

Mr. Babbage has never received the slightest pecuniary compensation 
for his labours ; and whilst his fame is known throughout Europe, he has 
never obtained any mark of distinction from his own Suv(;reigii. The o|jer 
to jjtii ch the author of the article in question alludes, must, 1 iiresninc, be of 
tbSSr/if rc/ or lowest class of the Guelphic Order, accompanied by Kuijlish 
knighthood, which, according to report, was tendered to liim when those 
honours were bestowed on Sir John Herschel, Sir David^^Brewster, &,c. 
Whether such offers wore made to Mr. Babbage, I know not ; bu<^ the pro- 
position of conferring on one of the most distinguished philoso])hc*rs of the 
age the lowest ehiss of ii foreign order, an infi^|hl‘ grade to that which is 
ever offered to the junior Major-General or Rear-Admiral w'ould indeed 
merit the appellation which has been justly given to it by the author of the 
article on Mechanical Power. 

Why, it may be asked, cannot the King of Great Britain, — the Sovereign 
oi five Orders of Brifush knighthood such of his subjects as are 

eminently distinguished for their scientific or literary knowledge, or who 
have served the State in civil departments, without asking the king of 
Hanover to give thiun an Hanoverian decoration ? It is an anomaly that 
the only country in Europe, which is not a military country, should present 
the solitary instance of being without an orjJ'ir of merit for riviUaiis. 

I am, Mr. Editoi'*, your mSst obedient ser\ant, 

12tl]^povember, 1833. ^ Z. Z. 


Leave of Absence for Officers on Full and Half Pciij. - 

Mr. Editor, — In your Journal for this month, there is a letter from 
Captain Grov^jr, with the sentiments expressed in which I perfectly coincidy, 
and especi&lly with respect to the value of the local knowledge of the Con- 
tinent, and the acquisition of foreign languages. His remarks ajiply to* 
half-pay officers who are allowed to live abi*6ad. Now% in riiy ojnnion, it 
wc^lifttt bo ,a desideratum that the advantage shpuld be extended to those on 

*7Lt present, an officer of the line, after he has once put on his red coat, 
has little chance of ever seeing the Continent ; for, if he is sent to the 

* Only one, and he a very young Post-Captain, even, has jiMower grade of the 
Guelphic Older than the second class; and the Colonels of the Aimy have 

likewise revived Knight Cominandeiies. ^ 

iarter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, and St. Michael and St. George.^ The 
f,|>etty Order, appropriated to tKe Ionian Isles, should he classed as 
Jn the same sense as that applied here to the Hanoverian or Guelphic. 
|U may be observed, is distinguished by the peculiarity of coiPbitivig the 
prerogtttiy^ of sovereignty and the personal favour of the royal family, whose mem- 
bers are its life-patrons. The abuse of this hoiiouiahle Order cannot be ques- 
tioned, and, we fej*r, maj^'have brought it into disrepute. — En. 
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colonies, and particularly the East or West Indies, or America, it is, of 
course, out of the question, or, for various reasons, nearly so : and, supposing 
him to be some of his time on home service, his case is equally hopefjsgg. 

By the present system, the gjeneral leave does not commence till too.bte 
in the year, November, — even if there -was itmo allowed for travelling, 
especially for seeing (a great object) the lame foreign encampments. So 
that, unless by the faVour of commanding o&ets, who tjnay in some cases 
apply, the generality of officers on full pay have no chance of seeing any- 
thing of the Continent. , 

Now, I think, in ’some measure, the system of ’the French might be 
adopted, by allowjnp a certain number of regimental offic(jrs on home ser- 
vice to be absent six months in the year, receiving hajf-pay ; ar^ by this 
method, a saving would accrue to the public, and an opfiortunity be ad'orded 
tc» those who chose it, of acquiring languages and improving their local 
knowledge of the Continent : nor would it^ in peaceable times, impair the 
efficiency of the service. »' 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

October, 1833. Thilostratus. 

• __ 

Advantage of the Graduated Rojye Drill to Light Infantry Detaciffhtts, 


Palmam qui meruit, &c. 


** Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown ; 

• raised a mortal to the skies— 
he drew an angel down.” 

Mr. Editor, — Since so much merit seems to be attached to “ a gra- 
duated ropct" may an old Light-Bob be permitted to put in his Iiumble 
claim for a small share, particularly as it appears to him that the use to 
Ivhich he applied that simple substitute for “ men in buckram, " is of move 
value to the light infantry officer, than to all the rest of the service put 
together. 

But, not to fire before I am loaded, or, in other words, not to put tlio cart 
before the horse, allow me to mention, that I too, more than some half-a- 
dozen years ago, being thci^ a somewnat zealous Light Infantry Captain, 
did, at divers times and plants, make»use of the said graduated rope in 
the drill of ray company, in sundry parts of the United Kingd^ of Great 
Britain and Ireland, without having ever heard ©f Capt. Breivst or any one 
else, having done so belore me ; and, certainly, without letting Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence into the secret ; so 1 take it we must all three be very clever 
fellows. 

But “ on their own merits modest men are dumb," you know, so I shall 
say no more on that head, hut proceed at once to mention, in plain sober 
terms’, 'that there is no part of the drill in which the graduated ropes can be 
applied with such advantage, as in that of a light company, particularly 
when a regiment happenIMo be so frittered away in detachmente^as is 
generally the case in Ireland, and, of late years, in the north of Bj^nd,) 
that its light company can seldom have an opportunity of parsing 
the various evolutions peculiar to extended order, in combination with the 
battalion. In Ireland, for instance, we had seldom more than half the regi- 
ment together f and in England, I have been detached with two companies. 
It wa^, therefore, absolutely necessary to adopt some plan to keep my young 
fellows in training, or ,he content to remain little better than common 
bluffers ; and I therefore naturally adopted the simple plan of fopmng nine, 
seven, or five substitutes for companies, according as desjredLfapipi^t ofl 
for each two steady men, who held the extremities* of a rope ^ | |hj | |( ia in 
lerfgth^o the strength or number of files then left of the corapany?K0 
off in four parts with slips of rag, indicative of subdivisions and^Ctiong, 
Thus prepared, the whole fell in, imline, with the ^mpany on the Iqft ; and 
U. S. JouiiN. No. 61 , Dec. 1833. • ^ 
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the words of command bein^ and the bugle signals sounded as with 

a battalion under arms, manoeuvring in combinations with its light com- 
pany, every light infantry evolution would b6 prac.tiscd with the same, and 
even with greater precision than with a real bUttalion, be(!ause no part of a 
manoeuvre need be bunglingl/ or confusedly hhrried through, as is but too 
often the case with a youn^light company when out with its regiment ; but * 
every part can be* explained, and even repeated over and over again, till 
thoroughly understood, and steadily, yet smartly executed. In short, by 
the^e simple, mdppendent means, we wci:e not only able to acijuiro the 
greatest precision in moving to the front, and taking up correct intervals in 
extended order, fon covering lines of dilferent'given strengths, but we 
found it particularly convenient in practising the more complex arrange- 
ments in covering tlit^ retreat by alternate companies, and wings, and other 
manoeuvres, iu which a ytiung light company, for want of sutlicicnt practice, 
are frequently at fau^L 

Jiui. -verbum sat.-- for I conceive I have said (juitc enough to draw the 
attention of any zealous Lighi-Bob towards the peculiar convenience of the 
graduated rope-drill for his hraiich of the service, above all the rest; aiuj 
thatiJIag all T have aimed at in this little “ skirmish," 1 beg leave at once 
to a “halt," — “ close,” — and “ retire,"— without any “ alarm,’ and 

remain, “ in reserve,” 

Your once light-footed, but now clod-hopping humble servant, 

CiNCINNATUS. 

U II {form of Naval 

Mr. Editor, — The “Mates" of a gun-room ir^Hlieg the favour of the 
insertion of the following letter in your valuable JoWial, when a spare space 
occurs. 

TO TIIK HON. GEO. ELLIOT. 

Sir, — Permit mo respecUully to ask, if an oversight has not occurred ii^ 
the exclusion of the Mates of his Majesty's Navy from the distinction of a 
dress uniform, in common with the other oilieers of their own class, i. e. 
Second Masters, Assistant Surgeons, and Clerks, who are ])(»rmittcd to wear 
the full-dress coat of the rank to which they are aspirants, without the 
epaulettes. 

In respectfully submitting their ’*easonabK wishes tt) you. Sir, they pre- 
sume not to dictate, but hope a revision in their present uniform, similar to 
the above oilieers, may be granted. And have the honoisp to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Matk. 

Sugges/ion for the Equipment of Lancers. 

Mr. Editor,. — Allow me to suggest a new mode of equipment for lancers ^ 
which, I humbly conceive, will be found decidi'dly preferable to that, pro- 
posed by your ingenious correspondent, J. H. H., in the September number . 
of your valuable Mapzine. 

Instead of attempting to combine the carbine ifith tfie lance, 1 would arm 
eight- men in each troop with regulation” rifles ; and the remainder ^\’ith 
fourteeti-inch ritle pistols, provided with spring butts, the pistol to bo worn 
in the girdle, the butt to be carried in the left holster. For the bhort lu'avy 
ashen lance now used by the British cavalry, I would substitute the loiig^ 
and very light bamboo spear of the Dellis, which, during tli4 campaigns of 
1827 and 1828, so frequently prevailed over the ba}onets of the Russian 
infantry. The weighty curved sabre and ponderoub steel s(;al)bard, at pre- 
sent I Fould also exchange for a light but effective Highland broad 

swoii li^athern |heath. 

Thl^’Swlji grenade, except in very skilful hands, has gcneraHy been 
found ^0re dangerous fo those who employ it than to those against whom it . 
is projected. I think, therefore, that instead of aruiing with it any portion 
of the cavah 7 > itjfvouhlgLbe better to furnish each squadron with a six- 
pounder rocket tulo and to have four men (the smallest and lightest in the 
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squadron) equipped ns rocketeers. jLacn^reffimcnt wouia rnus oe provided 
wi4h from sixty to a hundred of those terror-sink in p; missiles, a single dis- 
charge of which, if directed with ordinary skill, would so disorder any 
isolated body ot‘ infantry toVvhich they migtit ho ‘opposed, as to render its 
destruction by an out and out charge with the lance far from difficult. 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 

Julius. 


Dress, Grades, and Titles of Naval Officers. 

Mu. Editor, *-lvfuch has been said upon the suhie<‘f of the improved 
drc'ss of the masters, surgeons, and pursers of tlie Royal Navy,* - and of 
some of the minor grades of thifir respective departments, who are distin- 
guished by epaulettes, red collars, cuffs, Sa'. 

i^crliaps, no otiicer in the service would eomplam of the master having a 
dross so much lik(* that of the lieutenants, as he is a sailor, an executive 
otiicer, —and freipiently performs the duty of lieutenant. 

• Rut n general dissatisfaction seems to exist among the “ mates and 
midshipmen,'’ with respect to the dress of the mvV/Vms - the A?/ 7 ,g 4 ||^ and 
pursers, — which is now very nearly the sanu! as the lieuli^niints ; while 
those of the mates and midshipmen have undergone no <a>r responding 
change. * 

ThjJ^ still have tlie wkife upon their collars ; and have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from fo^aen, but their eocked hats and swfirds. 

Plave the goodness ^Pliear in mind, Mr. Editor, that the “ mates'* are 
midshipmen who have passed their examinations for lieiitonants, (many of 
them, alas ! years before some of tliese distinguished, mi Hi an hj -dressed 
civihatm ent(‘r(‘d th(i service,) and as vacancies occur, have to till llio placo.s 
•imtl to perform the duties of lieutenants. While, on the other hand, it may 
be seen by the “ Regulations ostaldished by the King in Council, relative to 
his Majesty’s Service at S(?a,'’ that surgeons \\x\i\ ptirsers are not permitted 
to take “military command " of any of his Majesty's ships. 

Justice then, and, I may say, the <^nod of tlie service, rocjiiire that this 
invidious distinction of dves^ shonld be rcmov(‘d. 

Tlie military dress shouhAbo given to the mUifartj man. Imagine a 
person totally unacquainted with the ranks and ratings” on hoard a 
British man-of war, \iewing lor the first tune alkthe officers on the (|uarter- 
deck of a first rate. How wonder-stricken would In; he at the sight of such 
an Jieterogeiieuus assemblage! And what a variety of (fne&tions he would 
be under the necessity of asking before he could form any idea of the cha- 
rac.ters before him ! , 

Till? ?M//e-collared gentry, it may be easily concauved, w<*uld claim no ' 
small’ share of his attention; nor could he avoid expressing his surprise at 
the monj ollii’cr like dress of the surgeons and pursers, when their persona 
and their lespectwe dufies^^’cva explained to him. 

Passing over many other observations which an acute observer might be 
supposed to make upon this subject, let us sjieculate upon the inquiries he 
may chance to make respecting some of the other officers. He finds the 
lirst ])erson he ])onits out is thc“ master." Presently, he hogs to he informed 
who that is?i> And is told, “ he is the commander." Again, he wishes 
to kii(*^v who a third is, and he learns that “ he is tlie cupfatn." He is 
puzzled by all he has ^seeri and heard ; and not a little so, to make out 
thp meaning of the terms “ master " — “ commander" — and “ captain.” 
But after some cogitation, he comes to the conclusion, that the captain 
must be subordinate to the masler,- and imagines that the commander (as 
the woiB implies) is the commanding officer. 

Great, however, is his astonishment, when he learns that the master is 
inferior to all the tieufMants ! ~ that iho coir^ande^ is. inferior to the 

captain ! Relioction can in no way reconcile to nini tl% ajiparent contra- 
diction. a . 2 N 2 
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All this confusion of terms codiU I think, with advantaf^e to the service, 
be easily remedied by giving the officers iYiOi Miles of their correspondins^ 
ranks in the army: and by an alteration with respect to the mates" 
(who have at present no rmk) which I will briet^y explain. 

The midshipmen might still be so called, though it is certainly an in- 
significant appellation for an officer ; but as soon as they have served their 
six years, and have passed their examinations for lieutenants, I would have 
them styled lieutenants, and placed upon the Navy List, and upon tlie?books 
of the ships to which they are attached, as such,— giving them the red Qollar 
and cuffs y the same cls the other officers, and , .an epaulette upon the left 
shoulder. ' ^ 

The lieutenants in the same way should be styled captains. 

The commanders — majors. ' 

The captains under three years*— lieut.-colonels. 

The captains above three years — colonels. 

The pay of these officers should continue the same as at present ; and I 
am persuaded that the plan would give general satisfaction. 

The mates would be pleased with this distinction, without any increase to 
the paj^/which they now receive as mates *, rather than wait, as many of 
them must do, years longer without that promotion which they deserve, but 
which the country cannot afford to give them. 

The service would be greatly benefited by the increased -^experience 
which might be imposed upon that class of officers now called “ lAates,” 
(which, it must be admitted, is a most undignified a^ellation for a military 
officer!) with their improved condition, and mm respectable title of 
lieutenants. 

I have suggested this plan to many of my brother officers, and have 
always found that it met their decided approbation. • 

If you think my communication worthy of a place in your useful Journal, 
it is perfectly at your service. A. 

Bath, October 22, 1833. 


TO READERS AND , CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fully inclined ourselves to practise the doStrinc which sayeth “ Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be,” we still find ourselves thwarted by the want of 
reciprocity on the part of our cotemporaries. To the former limb of the 
maxim we scrupulously adhere — would that our neighbours would not so 
unsparingly compel us to a breach of the latter! The tact is, that. no 
practice in the present day has been carried to such unjustifiable lengths 
as plagiarism, i^nredeemed by any rational justification for concealment of 
the plundered^riginals. Once more, respected brethren, we repeat to ye, in 
good part— take what ye will from our humble stores, only say, as a quid 

pro quo, where you got it. 

Circumstances induce us to defer for the present month the communi- 
cation of R. 

The further offer of our Sheemess Correspondent is accepted. A confi- 
dential communication is requested. 


We cordially thank our friend “ A Subscriber,” and dtsire his more' 
frequent correspondence. — — > 

We cannot pretend to furnish replies to each (?f our numberless com- 
municants ; but we asaure them, if assurance be required, of our attcntv)n 
to their communications. To authors or artists, whose works, of whatever 
description, still rcmaih for notice, we have only to plead the inadequacy of 
our space to the demands upon it. They are far f^pm being overlooked, i.nd 
remain on 'our roster. 

* Whief is comiderably more than that of the midshipmen. 
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oil, 

NAYAL AND MILITARY REQISTER. 

•AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The inaugiyatiDn of Mf. Littleton, as virtual Viceroy of Ireland, lias 
been signalized by the abrupt dismissal from the* Commission of the 
Peace of Colonel Blacker, a popular Protcjtant magistrate, on' the 
alleged ground of that gentlemaift’s iweproachable conduct and clia- 
racter, both in his judicial and private capacity I At any period prior 
to the present, such a measure, so'grounded, might have appeared some- 
what incongruous and arbitrary, if not unconstitutional : it is now felt 
• to be reconcilable with the tone of liberal government, as well as con- 
ducive to the march of “ coming events,” which “ cast their shadows be- 
fore.” Those shadows are palpably of a portentous complexion. 

, I ■ -1 .1 

TJfe effects of Combinations on the one hand, and Commissions on 
the other, seriously rj^enace the frame of Society in Great Britain. 

We regret to find *that the breach in the 15th Hussars, which we 
thought had been healed by the judicious and equitable interference of 
^ the General Commanding-in-Chief, has been re-opened. On the merits 
of the present case, though accurately informed, we refrain, of course, 
from pronouncing an opinion pendente lite ; but we do not hesitate to 
observe, generally, that a system of government has been lately deve- 
loped in the distinguished corps alluded to which is obviously at 
variance with the temp<srate anef rational spirit inculcated at Head 
Quarters, and which, for tile interests of the 15th Hussars and of the 
Army, must be checked. 

^ The remarks which we thought it necessary to offer last month upon 
an occurrence connected with the married members of the Service have, 
we find, attracted tliat notice for which we designed them. In the 
Letter which we give below, the question of the “ Married Interest,? 
&c\*has been prosecuted more in detail, and practically illustrated by 
an intelligent Correspondent, whose facts we commend to the atten- 
tion of Authority. Xt the same time we would beg our wedded 
Comrades and their fairer Halves to feel assured, that we seek only to 
restore to the single those accommodations and privileges which, in the 
order of Hynj^n, may liave been usurped by the double without de- 
siring to infringe a jot upon the comforts of the latter, which we should 
rejilice to see legitimately advanced in the two-fold ratio of their condi- 
tion. We may add>e;i passant, that our comrades at large may con- 
fidently rely upon our mediation and advocacy#^ every case of actual 
grievance, and within the bounds of respectful tly^ugh firm remonstrance, 
as becomes Soldiers and Seamen actuated by a high moral sense of 
discipline, • . . 

Richmond Barracks, Dublin, Nov. 16th, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — I n your last number, you haveJfnsert^ some very judicious 
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and temperate remarks ref^arcling the regimental marriejJ interest, and have 
briefly adverted to the late affair in the o9th rej^iment. 

These have been read and acquiesced in by the most sensible and intelli- 
gent men of the Britisli^rmy ^ they have beey. copied into almost (;very 
provincial paper, and their effect lias been to increase very mu<5h th(» reputa- 
tion for independence that has always been the cltaractoristic of the 
United Service Journal. 

The case to which you have there alluded is not one that ought tq|.meifl 
the public eye; but the., feeling it has created in the army in Ireland is 
without a parallel. You have well styled it an, arbitrary act, it was alsp an 
unmanly one. But,’ thank Ood ! it needs little comment. All who have 
heard of the case, in its various bearings, more esiiecially those who wi're on 
the spot, have unanimoitsly pronounced it one that requires no fuller 
opinion on its demerits. It has serv#, however, to remind the military 
public of the necessity of some regulations taking jdaiie, that may restrict 
the undue influence of the married officers, and the secret one of their wives. 
You say well that a barrack was not intended for a female community. But 
it is equally notorious that, at the present day, especially throughout Ire- 
land, the feeling seems to be that it is mainly intended for them. 

The espionage into the private affairs of single officers, the reports which 
are daily made to the commanding-officer regarding them, would appear 
incredible to an old camiiaigner. Fortunately for my own regstneiit, my 
commanding-otficiu* is a single man. In others, where this is not the case, I 
have heard of many acts which may not have the unmanTy traits tiiat belong 
to that of the 59th, but are in themselves quite as arbitrary, and recognise 
the same summary principle. 

I at first intended giving you, in this letter, a list of the many annoy- 
ances to wdiich I am at this moment subjected, from the near residence of a 
married officer. These are not aggravated by the character of the lady, who 
is high-born, high-bred, and very good tempered ; but are the natural con- 
sequence of the system of officers’ wives and officers' childnm occupying 
barrack-rooms. My petty vexations, however, (many of them brought on 
by my wish to study this lady's comfort,) swelled so much under my pen, 
and yet appeared so light compared to‘what I have seen suffered by others, 
that I shall only shortly state that my comforUrare greatly broken in upon, 
and my hospitality materially abridged. 

Independent of the report^ to the commanding-officer, and the system 
which, when he is married, seems almost universal, as to curtailing plea- 
sures which all single men, whether civil or military, more or less indulge 
in, I could call your attention to the overbearing preponderance of the mar- 
ried interest, as regards quarters, — as regards regimental messes, -as re- 
gards regiraentj^il ‘allowances for baggage. 

On taking over a barrack, the rooms arc chosen by seniority. Many are 
the tricks and hints (and sometimes from the married <*.ommanding- 
officer the latter are significant enough) as to ma;Tie(l individuals gctling 
the preference. From good-nature, many single men yield the point, ami 
are generally little thanked for their kindness. But when officers go on 
leave, or on detachment, the system is frequently changed. The married 
officer then obtains from his married Colonel the authority oi^cupy two or 
three of the best quarters, to the prejudice of his seniors. This is unjiisi, 
and keeps up the prevalence of married people in barracks. 

At the mess- meetings, how strongly the martied men muster ! how 
eloquent about expen s^^ newspapers, and cooks ! And yet they seldom,, 
give us the advantage oTOieir society. In solne regiments, where the mar- 
ried interest is strong, the whole of the mess-arrangements are under its 
surveillance. — This .too is unjust! t. 

Lastly, as regards baggage-allowances. Until lately, I had no idea of 
the distinctions her© drawn : so strong, it- seems, are they, that at a public 
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repjimental mess tab?e I heard an officer of the 80th re^jiment broadly assert, 
that “in his regiment the rato*of bagj^age allowance for officers was altered, 
and that in ro^mental orfi^rs the married officer was ])erniitted to carry 
more baggage than lh(^ sin^e one of the same ran^v." An officer near him 
looked somewhat incredulous, when the same officer stated, that “ in no one 
instance, since tire rej^iment had come home from the M-editerrancan, had a 
compa^iv on the march ever received his Majesty's regulated allowance of 
1 a\ i\d. pei'^mile.” When asked where the surplus went, lie professed igno- 
rance,* but supposed “it either went to the carriage of the quartermaster s 
stores’, or to that^of the baggage of the married men.'’ 

1 cannot state positive!^’ that all this is true ; but I Cim that I have heard 
It pubUrh/ asserted, puhlirly believed, and it ought to hcpuhlichj dieproved. 
Mow many of these gnevances, b> a representation to the higher authorities, 
might be remedied ! But we all kno\v how* cautious officers art; ere they em- 
broil Ihemselves with those above them. The grievances themselves should 
not exist. 

I shall now conclude. I tntst your exertions will still continue in favour 
*of the bachelors of the army: these form the most efficient, the most mili- 
tary, and the easiest pleased class of his Majesty's soldiers. 

Yours obediently, 

. A Single Man. 

C^fptain Boss and his ne[>hew, Commander Ross, continue to rim the 
round of ])opularity. Publicly and privately feled^ the former seems 
the Lion of the day, though, as he himself good-humouredly ndates, 
tliere are dissentients from tliis enviable denomination. Ihe Polar 
Navigator happened, a few days after his arrival, to be in a shop, of 
* course incog,, when two gentlemen were discussing him. “ Have you 
seen Captain RobS?” quoth one. “ No,” said the other, “ but Pm told 
he’s more like a Bear than a Lion'* Tiie magnifying power of the 
great Solar Microscope is a trifle to that of the Press, and the Jinks of 
Material Creation dwindle in connexion and fitness before th(‘ creative 
])owers of tlie Fourth Estat'H. Tlius^vvas a change of linen, wrajit uj) in 
a liandkerchief and forgotten in a Cab, magnified into the ample and 
inestimable MSS. of the Captain’s Polar Adventures: — but not content 
with the startling effect of this “ Pass-/;rc.s/o,” the conjurors of tlic 
Inroad Slieet employed a Policeman, who persevered in tracing the Cab- 
man till he actually discovered that learned Theban reading the MSS. 
with great gi/ 5^0 to a literary Waterman on the stand! VVide-spread 
and -grave has been tlie gossipping on this facetious fabrifcaliou. 

At the first meeting for the season of the (Geographical Society, on 
the 11th ultimo, (’aptffin Ross was presented, by the Ciiairman, Mr. 
Hamilton, with the Medal bestowed by that Society for Geographical 
discovery. The award was announced and justified in a handsome pre- 
liminary address by the Chairman, and was conferred amidst the accla- 
mations of g crowded assembly. 

Sir John Herschel has sailed from our shores upon his self-im- 
ijjosed pilgrimage to the Southern Hemisphere in behalf of Science. 
The best wislies and admiration of civilized Europe accompany that 
gifted man in bis noble expatriation, and invoke his safe return with all 
Ills onjects crowned. • 

On the 12th ultimo the King* of the Belgians oj^neij the Session of 
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the Belgian Chambers by a speech, intended as a pendant for that of the 
King of Holland, of which the only precise and statesmanlike passage 
is the following, — which we commend to thei attention of our rulers : 

“ I am pleased to observe the progress and discipline of our troops. The 
army has, in consequence, acquired new titles to my splicitude. Projects of 
law will be submitted to you for fixing on equitable bases the situation of the 
military of different grades in which they are to be placed. I reco>amend 
to your attention the project of law, presented at the last session, for fixing 
the military pensions^ and on the law for their obtaining them.” — (Speech 
of the King of the Belgians, on opening the sessioq, Nov. l .J.) 

The Civil Contest inc Spain proceeds indecisively, but with a mor^l 
balance in favour of Don Carl®os, in whose cause, though lie does not 
personally appear or move in the iri&tter, one third of the kingdom 
is already arrayed in arms. To produce this result there must exist 
some strong and leading motive or principle, apart from the instigation, 
of mcr^ partisanship or the consideration of self-interest. On the other 
hand, the most active efforts are made by the Queen Dowager and her 
party to popularize the person and pretensions of the former, and allure 
followers. General Saarsfield commands the main body of the Queen’s 
forces in the North, having his head-quarters at Burgos, and being 
surrounded by bodies of Carlists, against whom he does not appear to 
have undertaken ‘any active operations of moment. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to judge of the actual state of affairs in Spain, from 
the conflicting nature of the statements which reach this country prin- 
cipally through France — a partisan of the Christinos. 

The position of Dom Miguel and the Portuguese army is securely 
maintained at Santarem. The occupation of that line was judicious. 
The Pedroites have appeared before* jt, but have not ventured an attack ; 
while they have sustained a signal overthrow on the south of the 
Tagus, at Alcacer do Sal, having been attacked there on the 2d ult. by 
Genejal Demos, and totally routed with an acknowledged loss of 800 
men. This has been the most severe defeat received by either parly 
during the war, excepting perhaps tlic early affair of Souto Redondo, 
in which the Pedroites were also the sufferers. St. Ube’s, in the vicinity 
of which this disaster occurred, was closely threatened. 

The reports, just received and mentioned in our last, relative to the 
precarious situation of Dom Miguel and his army were unfounded. The 
movement upon Santarem was well planned anchcoiiducted. 

Lisbon, November 1 0th, 1 833. 

Mr. Editor, — My having been at Peniche for some weeks has prevented 
me from continuing to inform you of our military operations, which, though 
far from being decisive, have nevertheless been very important. Our army 
attacked the Miguelites at Laranjeiras, Campo Grande, and koires, on the 
10 th and 11th of October last ; and though the Miguelites fought these two 
days better than ever, they were obliged to retreat to Santarem. But, owing 
to some false mana5uvroj)n our side, they were able to retreat in good order 
to that town. Santarem is renowned in our‘ history and wars, for its com- 
manding situation on the»main road leading from Lisbon to the provinces of 
Beira Alta and Beira Baixa. It is, nevertheless, an open town, with an old 
castle without any material importance in the system of modern warfare. 
But it is, in all cases, a. good position, and even more; to an army numeri- 
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cally superior to thaf we can muster at Cartaxo. Unless some new insur- 
rec’tions may come to menaee or to cutojff the communications of the enemy 
with Coimbra, Gole^iia, Tliotnar, or Abrantbs, we shall not be able to direct, 
with success, an open attaclf against them, "without waiting till some new 
battalions lately raised at Lisbon may have joined the army. Whatever 
may be the resul\ of this attack, true it is that nobody can yet flatter him- 
self to |brcsee the end of this unfortunate war. Dom Pedro and his minis- 
ters have*n*o influence at all in the country; their v^ords and promises are 
not trusted, neither by the Miguelite army nor by the people, so that all 
the partisans of i)orfl Miguel* stand yet by him. To prove* how Dom Pedro 
is hated in Portugal, it will suffice to say that neitliPr his presence, his 
name, nor his promises have, to* this day, seducejj or snatched away from 
Dom Miguel’s party any man of any military or political influence in the 
country ! The very same broth^M of his favourites, Rocha Pinto and 
Renduffe, side with Dom Miguel, un this account our forces and chances 
are, in general, counterbalanced. If we have the advantage of the two 
greatest towns in the kingdom, the best fortress (Penichc), a st^dron, 
some sea-ports, and, no doubt, better officers, Dom Miguel, on the (Mtrary, 
may depend on the most part of the cc^ntry, and dispose of all its resources: 

Mulciber in Troiam, pro Troia stabat Apollo.” 

* 

This situation, inasmuch as it concerns my own party, is the fault of Dom 
Pedro* and of his minions alone. Tlieir behaviour has been such that 
Mifi^uelites and Liberals have suspected that Dom Pedro had an arri^re 
pefisce — a secret intention to trample on the constitution and usurp tlie 
crown of his daughter, ^liis distrust increases every day, in consequence 
of the unnatural violences of which the amiable and forlorn Donna Maria 
is the object and victim at her father's, or, to speak correctly, at her 
envn palace. The poor innocent Queen is kept like a prisoner ; no Portu- 
guese is allowed to see her, and still less to address her a single word, but 
in the presence of her father's con^daiits, the Brazilian Argus. IShc was 
Inlcly severed and deprived of all her old servants, because they dared to 
protest against the ill-treatment used •Against their Royal Mistress. The 
partisans of Dom Pedro, vizM^ rabble, the jump of all ))arties in Portugal, 
from the Bonapartistes to the demagogues of 1820, say that all those pre- 
cautions were resorted to because there was a complot to put immediately 
the ciueen, Donna Maria, at the head of the government, for she is now 
fifteen yeiys old, and, of course, able and entitled to govern by herself, 
according to the constitutional law enacted in the Cories of Lisbon in the 
year 1074. If such a complot exists, it is, no doubt, a patriotic one. If 
Dom Pedro is to govern like Dom Miguel, as he really does^-if there is no 
’charter .at all, no other law but the wild caprice of Dom Pedro's minions, 
then the sooner the Queen takes the reins of the government the better. 
This, or any other change the government, 'tis a consummation devoutly 
to he wished, as the only means to restore confidence, and to shake some 
partisans of Dom Miguel, who, from personal hatred to, and fear of, Dom 
Pedro, would rather perish than submit to him or to his ministers. If this 
change is not adopted, the civil war will continue to lay waste the country, 
and Portugal will be reduced to a heap of ruins. 

I hear, just iTow, that Coimbra has proclaimed the Queen, and that the 
gallant Napier, even against the opinion and orders of the presumptuous 
Dom Pedro, has effected a landing at Nazareth, with 700 men, and has de- 
cided to proceed to begin the blookade of Madeira. 

Your most obedient and obliged servant, 

PoRTUENSE. 

Marshal Jourdan expired in P^ris on the 23d ultimo, in his 72d 
ygar, after a career of some glory and a life wit’ibut re^^roach. Inferior 
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in military talents to his brother Marshals, he surpassed them in disin- 
terested and consistent patriotism; and hai| died the poorest of the 
Revolutionary Paladins. Sebastiani is sat'd to aspire to the vacant 
Baton. ' ' 

The following is an outline of Communications which have reached 
us from the spot, descriptive of the Exercises of the Austriat: Afmy 4n 
the North of Italy : — * 

In the early part of September, the manoeuvres of the ^ipstrian arfny in 
Lombardy commenoed, by the passage of the Mineio, below Peschiera, (at 
which Fortress that river runs out of the t*ago di Garda,) by Walmoden's 
Corps, 20,000 strong, ad^ancing^ from the West, in pursuit of an army »f 
nearly equal strength, and supposed to^ave been previously defeated on 
the Western, but now occupying some Whimanding ground on the Eastern 
bank of the Mineio. The movements of the First day embraced the passage 
of the River and the turning of those Heights. 

On we Second day, Walmodcn, flushed by his previous success, attacked 
and compelled the enemy to retreat gradually upon Peschiera, in wbicli 
place, however, Walmoden now disftvered that the Enemy's Reserve of 
20,0Q0 men had arrived from Verona on the previous night, and was ready 
to debouche upon him. , 

It became necessary, therefore, hastily to retrace his steps, and faU hack 
in the direction of Mantua, with the view of rejoining a Corps supposed to 
have been previously detached by him across the Po. The Enemy, in his 
turn, assumed the otFensive, and crossing the Mifuno, by a second Pontoon 
Bridge, under the guns of Peschiera, formed a junction on the West Bank 
with their Reserve, which issued simultaneously from the Town, and, thus 
united, bivouacked in front of Walmoden’s new position. * 

The operations of the Third day commenced by an attempt, on the post 
of the Enemy, to turn this position by its left, and concluded w ith a general 
action in a clear champaign country, over which Walmoden was drivim. The 
scene of the previous ^operations h^ been rugged, intersected witli vine- 
yards, and unfitted for the movements of ca'^lry. 

The Austrian infantry are descAbed as ^lendid ; ospet ialh the Grena- 
diers and Light Troops, both Croats and Tyrolese. The former are remarkable 
in many respects — their di'ess, like their complexion, is brown, they liowl 
formidably, eat next to nothing, are forced by law to marry at seventeen, 
and inarch at the rate of six miles an hour over any country. *They vfi'ar 
the sky-blue pantaloon of the Hungarians. The Yager corps havt* an admi- 
rable sort of grey uniform with a peculiar-shaped chako. It was universally 
admitted by Vliose present, that they had never seen troops march so vvcll or 
hear fatigue with so little appearance of it. A great portion of the Reserve 
from Verona had marched thirty miles, and were still singing joyously as 
they defiled at midnight through the villages adjoining l^'scliiera. The 
Artillery is heavily constructed, and slow in action, forming a strilviiig con- 
trast with the rapid movement and brilliant execution of the British. The 
Cavalry had little scope for display till the last day, nor did they then appear 
to particular advantage. They consisted merely of four regiments, —two of 
Hussars, one of Cuirassiers, and one of Dragoons. The latter appocircd the 
best mounted. Many of the hussars were dismounted to accommodafe, vvitli 
their horses, the strangers,— English, Prussians, &*?.. — who were present at 
the Exercises. The latter were each attended by an orderly, who followed, 
like his shadow, earryjrig “ creature-comforts" for their use, while urliU(‘ry 
horses were employed to convey their carriages from quarter to quarter, with 
which (quarters) they were most attentively provided, being further iriost , 
hospitably and’ cordially received by the inhabitant^. 

Nothing in-shert cou^d exceed the polite attention shown to, and the sub- 
stantial comforts provided for the Visitors by the Cominander-in-chief, Ra- 
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datski, and the Austrian officers, who are described in language of grateful 
warr^ith, as divested of all affectation, essentially pol^, frank, hospitable, 
and highly principled. t 

At the Grand Review, whio^i closed the luftnojuvres, there were in lino 
60,000 men and lilO guns. 

, • I- " , 

Orders have been issued to suspend the recruiting of the Army. 


HALF-YEARLY PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS’ AT THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 

J'liE half-yearly public examiniftions at Sandhiu»t were held on the 5th, 
Otb, and 7tli of November, before a Board oP Commissioners, at which there 
\\er(‘ present, besides General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, the Governor, 
and Colonel Sir George Scowell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Institution, 
(iJeueral Sir W. II. Clinton, Licut.-Genevals Sir John Lambert and Sir 
liudbon Lowe, Major-General Gardiner, Deputy Adjutant-General, and 
Major Garvock, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

The conduct of these examinations varied little from the usual course of 
proce(‘diug, which has often been dejailcd in our pages ; and, at the close of 
the Hurd davt the following officers studying at the senior doparlmenti all 
of who^i* had acquitted themselves in a very (uvditablo maimer, wtjre pre- 
s<‘nU‘d by the Board with certificates of qualification of the liigliest class 
Major W.N. Hutchinson, 7Gth foot; Captain J. Michel, 64th foot; C’aptaiu 
W. Hope, 7th foot; Captain W. T. Tinne, 8th hussars; Lieut. R J. T. 
Pliitchiiison, 74th foot. 

The exaiiiinaiion of these officers embraced the most important subjects 
r^^latiug to pure and mixed mathematics, which enter into the course of 
study ])ursuod at the senior department of the college ; and among the pro- 
positions exhibited, and of which extempore solutions were given, wi're 
siueral which involve the application*of the liigher analysis in the tlieory of 
curves : examples of dy nainical equilibrium among bodifes, in respect of sub- 
jects connected with the science of the engineer; and demonstraiii)ns of 
.-.('veral useful problems in practical astronomy, which seem, very properly, 
to form an essential element in the instruction given at the institution. 

The whole of these officers had also taken advantage of an extension 
(lately granted) in tlie general period of residence at the senior department, 
to (pkahfy tlAiraselvcs for a species of examination admitting greater exer- 
cise of numtal power, than that afforded by one conducted vivd t>oce alone ; 
it consisted in the coin])osition of written solutions to sundry propositions in 
matliomatics and fortification, selected at hazard from papers prwited for the 
purposfc^* and these solutions, which had been given on a prc'cediug day 
appointed by the Governor, were now laid before the Commissioners, and 
appear to have comprehende^l several scientific investigations, relating to the 
liigher departments of the military art, wdiich could not have been so eom- 
pletely treated in any other manner. 

The public examination of the officers in Fortification (consisted in iiupii- 
ries into the leading principles of the art; comparisons of the systems of 
Permanent Del'snce, invented by different engineers, with descriptions of 
the iuq 7 rov('mciits recently introduced therein : the nature of fa'ld works of 
all kinds, the manner of disposing them for the purposes of delensive war- 
fare^ and the methods of constructing them in cases where defilading from 
commanding heights becomes indispensable; and lastly, t lie processes em- 
ployed in mining, and the operations involved in tlu' ;fltack and deience of 
lortrcibseii*and field v\orks, yere stated with precision, and in such a way as 
fo place before the mind a vivid picture of that most interesting aild impor- 
tant branch of the military service. • £ * i ’ 

The military surveys of ground, executed by various offic»irs of the depart- 
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ment, which were laid upon the tables of the hoard-’toom, on the present 
occasion, were of unifeual extent. For, bestder; the survey of nearly a hun- 
dred square miles on thd Sussex coast, emhraomf? Brighton and its environs, 
(noticed in our report of thd last half-ycarlj examination,) and which, as 
having been executed in part by Captains Michel and Tinne and Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, was now again exhibited as one of the required tests of their 
ability ; there were al^io shown two other surveys, including almost an etpial 
surface of country : one of part of the Isle of Wight, by Captaiif Hope ; and 
the other of the borders of Sussex and Hants, displaying some excellent 
dvawing, by Major Hutchinson, Captain Towdsend, 83d fopt, and Lietltenant 
Strachan, 68th foot. Another plan was also produced by Captain Wilson, 
96th foot, showing the progress made, during the present term, in the con- 
struction of a large bastioned .fort, in rear of the college, for the praetkjal 
improvement of the officers at the department in field fortification. 

At the close of the examinations at the junior department, the following 
Gentlemen Cadets were recommended by the Board to the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, in the order of their merit, as given below, to receive 
ensigneies in the line, without purchase ; and the first fivn of the numhdr, 
having each passed an examination in one branch of study beyond the required 
course, were further presented with honorary certificates of approbation: — 
Charles K. P. Gordon ; Christopher B. Cardew ; James W. Hpste ; Hudson 
Lowe; William M. De Butts; John J. C. Drake; John M. .Daniell; 
Thomas A. Nixon ; John F. A. Ha:rtle; John Stuart. « « 

By the result of the examinations, above forty other young gentlemen 
were declared to have made various steps towards qualifying themselves for 
commissions, in those branches of the mathematics which arc applicable to 
military purposes ; in permanent and field-fortification, and the attack and 
defence of places ; in Latin, and general history ; and in the modern lan- 
guages. And fourteen had also, during the half-year, completed the course 
of ])rofcssional education in military surveying, and fifteen in the actual 
construction of entrenchments and saps in the field, as well as in the forma- 
tion of stockades, in hand-grenade practice, &c., with the assistance of the 
usual detachment o^oyal sappers and miners. 


graham’s^ ISLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The following is an account of a recent survey made of the Volcanic 
Island, which, in 1831, rose from the sea between the islands oi Pantclaria 
and Sicily: — “The Volcanic Island, which has ceased to appear in the 
canal of Maltq, has left in the same place a dangerous shoal of an oval figure, 
about thrccnfifths of a mile in extent, having its longest diameter in the 
direction from S.S.E. to N.N.W., and being something less in size than the 
base of the island itself when visible. The upper ^surface is composed prin- 
cipally of black stones, and some of a darkish yellow, exactly like those ob- 
served round the crater of the volcano, with a sprinkling of sand here and there. 
In the centre is a black rock of the diameter of about twenty-six fathoms, 
over which there are eleven feet of water, with the exception of two points 
in the line from N.E. to S.W., which have a depth of only nine feet. At the 
distance of sixty fathoms from the central mass, there an, two and a liaif, 
three, four, five, and six fathoms water, the depth of which increases ^vith the 
distance. At seventy-five fathoms from the S.W. of the central rock, there 
is a small detached rock with fifteen feet water over it. In every direcition 
around this danger the depth is great. Neither the barrel placed there by 
Captain Swinburne, in 1832, and which could scarcely make any resistance, 
nor the discoloured water observed by him, are any longer to be Soen^ By 
means of a tolerably correct survey, made with an exact azimuth compass, 
the vessel being in the direction of the shoal (upon which a boat was sta- 
tioned), and the^highe^ part of the island of Pantalaria, these two points 
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were seen bearing N.^4 degrees E. and S. 54 degrees W. The latitude of 
the point upon which the boat was moored, was found to be 37 degrees 10 
minutes N. ; and with the asf stance of a chronometjpr, whose daily progres- 
sion was precisely known, the longitude was fixed at 12 degrees, 44 minutes, 
59 seconds E. of Greenwich. * The latitude oi the volcano, taken by Com- 
mander W. Smith, of the English brig-of-war, Philomel, when in a state of 
eruption, was 37 deg. 11 min. N., and the longitude 12 deg. 44 min, E." 


• • JEWERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, ETC. . 

Admiralty, Oct. 28. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby give notice, that a ball will 
heaceforth be dropped, every day, from the top of a pole 8n the eastern turret of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, at the moment *of 1 o*clock, p.m. mean solar time. 
By observing the first instant of its downward movement, all vessels in the adjacent 
reaches of the river, as well as in most of the docks, will thereby have an opportunity 
of regulating and rating their chronometers. 

i,The ball will be hoisted half way up the pole at 5 minutes before I o’clock, as a 
preparatory signal, and close up at 2 minutes before 1 . 

By command of their Lordships, 

John B^urow. 

• ^ 

• Horse Guards, Oct. 10, 1833. 

At ^"General Court-Martial, held at Chatham on the 31st day of July, 1833, and 
continued by adjournments to the 2(>th of August following, Lieut. Patrick Macfar* 
lane, of the 16th Regiment of Foot, was arraigned upon the undermentioned 
charges : — * 

“ Ist. For conduct scandalous, disgraceful, and unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in that he, Lieut. Patrick Maefarlane, did, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 22nd of June, 1833, appear in the barrack-yard of the cavalry depot 
at Maidstone in a state of intoxication. 

** 2ad. In that he, the said Lieut. Patrick Maefarlane, did then and there conduct 
himself in an insubordinate and disrespectful manner towards Colonel Brutherton, 
Commandant of the said depot, his superior officer. 

‘‘ All such conduct, as aforesaid, being subversive of good order, and highly preju- 
dicial to the discipline of the army^* 

Upon which charges the Court came to theTollowing decision: — 

“ The Court, havingibnaturely weighed and considered the evidence adduced on 
the part of the prosecution, together with the prisonerV defence, and the evidence he 
has adduced in support of it, is of opinion that he, the prisoner, is guilty of the whole 
of b(*th the charges produced against him, being in breach of the articles of war. 

“ The Court, having found the prisoner guilty of the whole of both the charges 
produced against him, does therefore sentence him, the prisoner, Lieut. Patrick Mac- 
ilarlane, of the 16th regiment of infantry, to be cashiered. * ^ 

“ TAe<^ourt, having performed the painful duty of passing sentence, trusts that it 
will not be deemed to be b^espassing beyond the bounds prescribed by the custom of 
the service in most humbl^rec^mmending the case of the prisoner, Lieut. Maefarlane, 
to his Majesty’s merciful consideration, on account of the length of time he has 
served, of his having received three wounds in the seWice (one of which was in the 
head, and from which he still suffers), as well as from the general debilitated state of 
his constitution, as evinced by a severe epileptic fit with which he was seized when 
before the Court, and on account of his having a wife and five children entirely de- 
pendent upon hissimilitary pay for their support, 

** The Court does not, however, mention these circumstances as extenuating, in any 
degree, the great breach of discipline of which the prisoner has been found guilty, but 
as j^ndering him and his family objects of compassion.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to dpprove and confirm the finding and sentence of 
the Court. « 

His Mi^jesty has been further pleased so far graciously to consider the recommend- 
• ation of the Court as to coimnand that the value of an Ensigney should be panted 
the prisoner, under such festrictions as may be considered most 'beaencial to his 
family. 
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The General Commanding in Chief directs that the foi^oing charges preferred 
against Lieut. Patrick Macfarlane, together wit^ tjae filming and sentence ot the 
CoiJi t, and his Majesty’s plj^asure thereon, shall be emered in the General Order Book, 
and read at the head of every regiment in his Majesty’s service. 

Command of the Right Honourable the Gcnelal Commanding, in Chief, 

John Macdonald, Adj.-(»en. 

^ > . Horse Guards, 1833. 

At a General Court-Martial, held at Chath&m on the 26tU of August, 1833, and 
continued by Udjournments to the llth of September following, Lieut, .f. "VV^iller Poe, 
of the 5 5th Reginrent, was arraigned upon the undermentioned charge, viz.: — 

For that he, Lieift. J. Waller Poe, of the' 55th Regiment, being a passenger on 
board the Cresar, on her passage from Calcutta to England, was, on oi about the 
12th of February, 1832, accused o{. stealing a 5/. Bank of England note and certfiin 
articles of wearing apparel, the property of one Thomas Ross, then acting as his soi- 
vant, and which property the sai<l Thomas Ross alleged had been taken out of his 
trunk ill the said Lieut Poe’s cabin ; and the aforesaul accusation against the said 
Lieut. Poe having thereupon been in<piired into by Capt, Watt, commanding the 
ship, by Lieut.-Col. Cunningham, and other officers on hoard, they, the said officerJir, 
and the passengers, forthwith expelled the said Lieut. Poe from their table and society, 
not permitting him to enter the general cabin, or to have any association whatever 
with them, during the remainder of the voyage ; nevertheless the said Lieut. Poe, 
imder circiiuibtances so degrading and disgraceiul to him, neither Ihg.!, nor at any 
time afterwards, took any measures, as became an officer and a gentleman,**tt) vindi- 
cate his honour and reputation. 

“ All such conduct as aforesaid being to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : — 

“ The (Jourt, having maturely weighed and considered the evidence adduced in 
support of the prosecution, together with the prisoner's defence and the evidence 
adduced in Biqiport of it, is of opinion that he, the ]>ris()ner, is guilty of the whole df 
the charge ^iroduced against him, in breach of the articles of war. 

“ The Court does therefore sentence him, the prisoner, Ideiit. J. Waller Poe, of the 
SSth Regiment of Infantry, to he dismissed his Majesty’s service. 

“ The Court, in coming to the above finding and sentence, trusts it may be allowed' 
to add that it has considered the char^ produced against the jirisoner entirely in a 
military jioint of view, as affecting the ^ood order /nd discipline of the army, and Ih.it 
it does not mean by its sentence to offer any opinion as to the original charge of theft 
of which the prisoner was accused by the man Ross.” • 

His Majesty has been pleastd to approve and confirm llie finding and sentence of 
the Court. 

The General Commanding in Chief directs that the foregoing charge preferred 
against Lieut. J. Waller Poe, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, and 
his Majesty's approval tliereof, shall be entered in the General Ord'er Book, and read 
at the head of ^very regiment in his Majesty’s semce. * 

By command of the Right Iloiiourabfe the General Commanding in Chief,- ' 

I Jou]|i Macuonaud, Adj.-Gen. 

— c 

Horse Guards, Oct. 14, 1833. 

At a General Court-Martial held at Fort King George, Scarborough, in the island 
of Tobago, on the 1 Ith day of June, 1833, and continued by adjournments to the 18th 
of the same month. Staff Assistant Surgeon Doctor Alexander Sinclair was arraigned 
upon the imdermHiitioned chaiges, viz. — ^ * 

“ 1st. For having, on the 1 7th of January, 18.33, at the town of Scarhoni^igh, in 
the island of Tobago, made an affidavit before Mr. Bennett, the Chief Justice of that 
Colony, the statement which^ such contained, vvritten dnder his own hands, not 
being founded upon facts, but taken with the view of evading, by the aid of the ahdve- 
mentioned magistrate, a fine incurred by him, Stuff' Assistant Surgeon Sinclair, for 
the trespass of his liorse*Hipon government ground, a penalty which, by the orders of 
Major-Gen. Blackwell, at the time Governor of, and ci^mmaiiding the troojls in* the , 
island of Tobago-, had been attached as the consequences of such trespass. 

“ 2nd. For having, by means of such affidavit, in which' it was stated that the horse 
had been seized without lailTul authority, induced the Chief Justice to give an order 
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for its delivery fi?m the pound, In which, agreeably to the regulations of Major-Gen. 
Blackwell, as issued iii*a garrisia memoraudum, dated Tobago, October 9, 1833, and 
signed (by order) G. F. Miirra}! Fbrt Adjutant, it had been placed ; and which horse 
was accordingly delivered up t^ him, Staff Assistant Siifgeon Sinclair, without pay- 
ment by him ol' the due fine — ^hereby disavowing the authority of, and setting at 
defiance the promulgated orders of the officers commanding the troops in the island 
aforesaid. . • • 

“ Such conduct, aS stated in the abovemcntioiied charges, being imbecoining the 
characte; of jingi^fficer and a gentleman, subversive of gooii Older ami military disci - 
pline, and ?n breach of ihe articleS of*war.” » 

which charges the Court^came to the following decision : — 

“ Tlie'Court, hiy/m^ carefully and fully considered the evidence adduced on the 
part of the prosecution in support of the charges against the pAsoner, Staff Assistant 
Surgeon l>r. Alexander Sinclair, together with what appears in his defence, and thii 
evidence 111 support thereof, is of opinion, witl\ regard to the first charge, that the 
prisoner is guilty. 

“ That, with regard to the second charge, wherein the prisoner is charged with 
having violated an order of Major-Gen. Blackwell, such order hearing date October 
9, 1833, the C'ouvt, in consequence of the prisoner’s having waivOd any objection on 
>}ccouut of the error in date, find him guilty of having v iokited the onler of October 9, 
183‘J, and of every other part of the second charge. 

“ The douit, having found the prisoner guilty of both the charges preferred against 
him, which being in breach of the articles of war in such cases made and provided, 
does therefore, by virtue thereof, sentence the prisoner, Staff Assistant Surgeoh Dr. 
Alexandvr Sinclair, to he cashiered. 

“ Court, having performed the painful duty of passing the above sentence on 
the prisoner, take the liberty, before closing their proceeilings, to state that the im- 
jiression on theur mind is that, at the time of thejirisoner’s having made the affidavit, 
he was labouring under great*excitement and irritation from what he conceived to be 
injury, however imaginary.” 

Ills Majesty lias been pleased to observe that thtf finding of the Court could not 
I’igally he sustained, inasmuch as it is not justified by the evidence, hut directly at 
variance with that part of it which applies to the charges and the real merits of the 
case. 

Ilis Majesty has therefore been further pleasctl, under such circumstances, to ex- 
tend his most gracious panlon to the prisoner^ and to command that the Staff Assist- 
ant Surgeon l)r. Alexander Sinclair he allouA*d to return to his duty. * 

The General Commanding in CJjief directs that the foregoing charges preferred 
against Staff Assistant Surgeon Dr. Alexander Sinclair, together with the finding of 
the Court and His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, be entered in the General Order Book, 
and read at the head of every regiment in his Majesty’s^ service. 

By command of the Right Honourable the General Commanding in Chief. 

, * John Maodonai.d, Adj,-Gen. 

PRIZES AJJVEUTIZBU FOR PATltfENT IN THE l.ONDON tlAZlVl'TKS, AS RlA»ORTi:i> TO TUB 
* TUEASDUElt OF TIIE ISAVX, lil.TWEEN 19th AlAllUU TO 1 Btll SEPT., *1833, 

WAR OF 1803. 

Ckrbs, for Spanish vessel of ^var, name unknown, capt. 8th Feb. 1798. — pay. 26th 
Maich, 1833. — Agents, llallett and llobinsou, 13, Great George Street, Westminster. 

Pki.orus, for Segunda Teresa, capt. 22 March,’ 1,832, -j— pay. ISth April, 1833. — 
Agents, Thomas Stilwell and Sou, 22, Arundel Street, Stranu. 

S'! i.viA, cutter, for seizures, between 23d June, and hth Aug. 1832, — pay. J6th 
May 183.3. — Agent, James Pinhorii, Portchester. 

'Trent, i'or Spa’jish vessel of war, name unknown, capt. 8th Feb. 179S, — pay. 26<h 
March, >,833. — Agents, Hallett and Robinson, 13, Great George Street, Westnmisfer. 

Ni3ii«i.ii, for Guerrero, capt. 19th Dec. 1827, (bounty for slaves) — pay. 13th Aug., 
1833. — Agent, J. Petty Musjiratt, 9, New Broad Sheet. 

litNi), for Saitia (a droit of Adinifalty). seized 9t}i Nov. 1807, — pay. 13th Sept., 
1833. — Agents, Thomas Sulwell and Sons, 22, Aruiultd Stiaml. 

Ai. ACUITY, sloop, for a piratical misticu (moiety of Hull, &c., and hdunty money), 
capt. Rn tlie 11th Jan. 1829, -•-pay. 13th Sept, 1833. — Agents, Thomjis Stilwell and 
Sons, 22, Arundel Street, Strand. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEKDIN^S CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY ANP NAVY. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JlEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NAVAL AND 
• MILITARY INQUIRY. 

LETTER froi;n Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Hope Major-General 
Lord Fitz Roy Somerset. 

My Lord,’* « Royal Hospital, Chelsea, ]^y 30,^1832. 

In obedience to Lor^ Hill’s directions, conveyed in ycpir LetWr'of I'eJjruary 
last, I offer '^jny sentiments for his Lordship’s consideration on the qnestioti 
proposed, viz. ' * * 

How far it may*be advisable to make any change in the present system of 
Clothing the Army, so that a great saving may be made in the expenditure with- 
out detriment either to thi; Colonel, or the Soldier, or the general interest of I|is 
Majesty’s Military Service?” 

This question is thus divided into — 

Ist, “ Whether a great saving can be effected by changing the present system 
of providing Gldthlng ?” and, 

2d, Whether this can be effected without deti'iment to the general interests of 
the Colonel, the Soldier, and the Service ?” 

The first division relates to public economy, the second involves the interests of 
the Army ; but they are so interwoven as not to admit of separate consideration, 
and I therefore blend them in one discussion. ^ 

Theso/e responsibility oi the Colonel for the pay and equipment of his vjegriment 
is the principle of military finance, who is held responsible in his fortunc*^ Mid in 
his character for the discharge of his duty, in providing the supplies of his 
regiment. 

In the Report of the Finance Committee of 1703 it is admitted that the 
regulations of Queen Anne have continued during the subsequent reigns and 
as the same responsibilities still, attach to Golonei.s, it follows that to remove the 
ss^p^hes from thriii superintendence would overthrow a system sanctioned by th^ 
esaperience of one hundred and twenty-Jive years. 

The earliest proposal for providing clothing by a general contract was made by 
the Commissioners of Accounts in 1733, w}^o, on remarking on tlie duties imposed 
by Queen Anne’s regulations, state,— « 

“ The Clothing Board may go one Step farther than they do at present, as they 
pass judgment on the quality of the patterns^ th^ are equally competent to judge 
of the price, and may therefore contra^it for the clothing of every corps.” 

This opinion is quoted and adopted by the Finance Committee in 1733, who 
report, — 

“ Your Committee fully concur In the general principle of clothing the 
Army by a single contract, made by the Executive Government, tbove recom- 
mended.” 

Although professing to be the same, an important distinction prevails, however, 
between the rebommendation of the Commissioners and.of tlie Committee; aiid^ 
which involves an important principle of the present inquiry. c . 

The Commissioners recommend that the General Officers who compose the 
Ci.oTHiNo Board should make the contract, whilst (he Committee assign tins task 
to the Executive GovisRNMiSNr. 

But it requires only to oii^ihe^th Article of Queen Anne’s Regulations to sliow 
the difference between the two proposals. 

By that Article it is enjoined to the Clothing Board — 

“ That in Case of disputes relating to the goodness of the clothing, the same is to 
be determined by three indifferent persons, observing this rule^ chat the Geuerkl 
Officers name one referee, and the Contractors another ; and if the.se cannf>t agree, 
they shall chuse an umpire, and the General Officers and the Contractors are to 
oblige themselves to stand such award.” ” 

But the powers of immediate remedy, the safeguard to the Army, thus provided 
for, in a contract under ^he Clothing Board, would have been entirely removed if the 
substitution of a contract made by the Executive Government had followed (Jie sugges- 
tion of the Committee, which, instead of arbitration, cvould have shifted the appeal 
to an irresponsible body beyond control, and who would not have submitted the fulfil- 
ment of a contract made by themselves to** the judgment of referees and the decision 
of an UairiRE. r ' • 
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But these proposal® were ^th disposed of by the Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry in 1807) who report tfeti; opinion : 

‘‘ On the whole, we canno|but agree that it is exp|dient the Colonels should 
still continue to provide the clothing of their resgiective regiments,’* 

And as the Qommittees of Finance of ioiy and 1819' are silent on this subject, 
the question may be coi^sidered to have been at rest from 1807, till now. 

It is convenient ^lext in order to investigate the probability of a public saving 
being eifected by a change of System, and for this purpose to ascertain, asrnear as 
possible,* tbe*sum out o^f which iumq^t be produced. 

The-right of a Colonel to the balance of the net oif-reckonings, a^r satisfying 
the demands for the clothing and accoutrements of his Regiment, is coeval with 
the system of clotlfing. , 

The earliest document on this subject is a report of a Committee of the House ^ 
Commons in 1740, which examiifed tlie establishnJent of various regimenfl 
for a currency of forty-tive years, from 1700 to 1745 ; and the right of the ColoiJP 
to liis clothing emolument, therein pointed out, has ever since been acknowledged by 
Parliament. 


Now the net oif-reckonings being appropriated, in the first place, to provide the 
supplies, and the residue forming the Colonel’s profit, we have two modes of finding 
the expenditure, on the amount of which a saving can be attempted. 

1st. To ascertain the average cost of the supplies. 

2d. To find out the average emoluments arising from clothing a regiment, 
taking corps of the name itrength, and assignments of the same amomii ; and if tlie 
price of clothAig is proved from bills actually j>aid, and the profits are shown from 
equally authentic documents, and a cvmpansan ts made bclween the 
turns founds the one proof will check the other, and aflin’d the best evidence of 
which this intricate subject is susceptible. 

The results to he Iooked*for will be taken from a regiment of the line as 
aifording the simplest test, and that most important to the pnbjic. 

The difficulty of the question to be investigated i.s thus stated by the Committee 
of Finance : — 

* Your Committee have been extremely desirous of being able to present to 
the House what they could consider as a correct comparison between the 
charges on the Clothing Fund, calculated per man on an average for any fixed 
period, either in Cavalry or Infantry Regiments, with the regulated allowances 
(luring the same period; but on a raiinvte and attentive consideration of the 
AUTici.Ks composing the total, they feel it impossibh; to effect this purpose with 
that degree of accuracy which. wodW he satisfectory to themselves.” 

After a review of these autiolks the Report proceeds 

“ Your Committee must further remark, that all ijiese considerations tending 
to prove a constant and necessary fluctuation in the charges on the Clothing FuthJ, 
do not only it])ply to different regiments at the same periods, but also to the same 
regiments under different situations and service^ and that not only from year to 
year, Imt, from the, necessary vicissitudes of military service, from day to day.” 

But as this fluctuation in the charges equally applies to dffef^nt regiments at ^ 
he sanie^ jienod^' and “ to the same regiment under different sitmiUoAs^* it follows,* 
that the feame result will be obtained by examining the KxFKNnri unit of a number of 
regiments for one year on variety of service, as might be expected from exumin* 
ing THAT of the same regime|ft for a Miccession of jears in its home and foreign 
stations. 

The present Establishment of Regiments {not in the East Indies) is, 


48 Sergeants . , .'i 

. ' 3C^i™rr: : : Net Off-reckoning., i-2in0 7 2 

708 Pi ivates . . . . J 

The charge for the provision of clothingj caps and ocron’rements, founded on tlie 
prices paid in 1881, augmena*d by incidental expenses, such as packing, freight or 
tramJliort, insurance, hand fund and other trifling cliarges, w*ere found to be for a 


regiment in 

North America 
• Malta 
Jamaica 


£1581 4 2 

1582*14 8 
1*011 *1 2 * 


Barbadoes * ’ . . • * - 4088 8 8 

Il>is calculated that the expense of a regiment at homtn» nearly the average of 
U. S. JouuN. No. Gl, Dkc. 1888. , ^ 
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the four stations given, as the transport of the stores by hind equals the freight 
and insurance, therefore enough has been shown tojjestablish by this mode of proof, 
that the charge against tl:^ net offreckonings for, the equipment of a regiment 
is nearly lOOOif. ' v 

The Assignment being • t ' • ji‘218G 7 2 

Loss . . « • • 1600 0 0 

^ Gives Colonel’s profit • • • 566 7 2 

It is dext proposed to show the cost of equipment by establishing the average 
yearly profits of a Colonel of Infantry. * ' • 

III pursuance of an Address from the House /of Commons, dated the 1 4th of 
May, 1630,— ‘ 

The ColoneVs profit on fftg^nine regiments was given in to Parliament, as 
jsing betAveen the . < 

fith oWannary 1620 and 
ditto ditto 1630 

Under the influence of the variety of service, which belongs to the British In- 
fantry, the clothing profits of the 59 Regiments vary from 163/. to 901/. 12.v. &/. 

The /o/fl/ pro^/# are found to be , , A‘34,572 1(» 5 . 

Giving average for 59 Regiments • , £565 19 6 

Profit to the Colonel’s assignment, or net offreckonings 2166 7 2 

Average profit on 69 Regiments for owe year . 565' 19 6 

.<4i’craye Equipment . • • • £1600 7 ^ 

The two calcuintions submitted, having been grounded on doennunis entirely 
different^ hoik in point of ixme^ and their conientSy prove that tlie average e<jin})nieiiL 
of a regiment in 1631 coU nearly 1600/., and consequently the average jirotit to the 
Colonel nearly OOO/.J and which round numbers will be applied^ and he hor(‘after 
considered as admitted^ when speaking of the equipment or profits of a regiment. 

The next step is to separate the clothing bill from the otlier clwirges, wlneli nr'- 
lectively make up tlie sum of 1 GOO/, for equipment ; and reverting to the hills of 
1831, I find these to consist in 

Freight . . / • £19 5 3 

Packing . ‘o * • ^ 

Insurance , ** . . 21 0 0 

Yearly average of accoi\trements , 105 14 0 

Yearly average of ceps . . ‘ , 157 12 6 

Alteration of clothing, &.c. • . 50 0 0 


£392 14 4 

These charges, whether they continue to he borne by the Coloind, or fall on the 
public by a change of system, must equally he deducted from tlie totjil cost of 
equipment (1600/.) and limits the sum, on which a saving caii be attempted, to 
^nearly 1200/, ‘ ” • 

The foregoing investigation has noAv brought the question to its true’ hearings, 
namely, Whether the public, by taking the supply of clothing upon itse]f, can 
operate a saving upon this grent article of supply^ which is now furnished with 
every advantage to the Army by the Colonel, forli sum (upon an average of 
foreign stations) less than 1200/. 

'Novr let this question be looked into with the care whicli its importance de- 
mands, and I am persuaded it will be deemed impossilde for any other pa”ty to 
provide clothing of equal quality, without increased expense to the public; for tl^c 
Government* could not, on a change of system, inherit tlie advantages now jios- 
sessed by .tha Colonel, and by whidi alone he is enabled to find the cl()thin|‘ for tlie 
limited turn which has been stated. « 


That many heavy charges in providing thq, supplies are supported by individuals 
in relief of the Colonel’s expenditure is so avcU known, and is so easy of proof, as 
to require but a passing'Viotice in the present argument. 

Ill support of this opinion it may he sufficient to point out — • # 

That the clotbier$ are obliged to anticipate the wants of regiments by providing 
l^irgely in advance, and the credit given by them for tliis purpose is shown by tlie 
following statemegt ; 
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Indian Clothinp; provided in , 10*201 U paid 

North America, FebnOary . . lO.Solrialf in April, 1031, 

^ All other Btationa, ^prir • , . 10.30) Half in July, 183 J. . 

An avera/^e credit of 15 ]^r cent, is thus p^iveu hy llothiers, which, upon a chan;^e 
of system, would he transferred to the ptiUic« • 

Again, all'expenses for — 

Warehouses, 

Offices, 

Clerks, 

Porter^, 

Stii^ionery, Coals, &c. &c. &c. 

are now home hy tlie clothier, or other tradesmen of the Colortel, and with' this ad- 
ditional advanta(»ft to thepuhlie, that no charge can beiAade for the original cost, 
or the repair of hnildings, or any claim advanced fpr superannuated servants, as 
* would follow a Government Estaldishment. « 

The expenses thus ju’ovided for are shared hy a number of individuals, and not 
complained of ; hmmig arisen out of the competition of trade^ and are Jiaeed by vnstont 
on wealthy and responsihlo tradesmen. But exonerate those parties fi*om the 
obligations which hind them to their Colonel, and tlirow* tlieir trade open t(» ad- 
venturers, and every charge supported hy them in diminnfwn -of the prksknt 
riiiCK of clothing will he thrown upon the 

But these are not tlie only expenses from which tlie public is protected, as the 
(^)lonel rontrilnites, as well as his tradesmen, to ensure the economy of tlie^pre- 
sent supply by providing from his income for the loss which is consequent to the 
rT.^'tTiTATiON in price of the raw materials, and more especially in that of wool, 
tlie extent of which is shown hy the following comparison : 

PRICES ; 


{ Private’s Coat 
Waistcoat 
Trow sers • 
Shoes 


1815. 1031. 

. I2s. Od. 

• 6 6, discontinued 

. 0 0. . 7 ,3 

. f> 0 Boots 7 3 


XT 19 3 XT 7 0 

showing a difference of more than^iO per cent, in the i»rice of clothing during the 
currency of the last sixteen years. ** 

It is not material to inquire how the Colonels have been affected hy this fluctua- 
tion during these years, hut i?i.s irnportiint to show that the sum oi 12(19/.. assumed 
as the cost of clothing on the hills of 1031, has been founded on the I u west pr fees 
whicli the Colonel has paid, between tlie years HJlo and 1031 inclusive, and conse- 
<pient]y, tliat In's })roflt, taken at GOO/., m»i7/ sink below this sum in every future year, 
^11 pmjKM-tion as tlie clothier’s hill may advance beyond the times of J0.31. 

Ilow this affects the interest of the Colonel is matter for intiire consideration ; 
hut the rise of prices in the present year afford.s a direct and tangible j>roof of Iho 
loss Avhich a changy of system would occasion to the public. • 


Private’s iloat 
,, Trow sers 

„ Hoots 

l»RJCi.S. 

1031. 

. 12a. Gd. 

. 7 3 

7 

• 

1032. 

. 13s. (id, 

. 0 6 

7 3 


XI 7 0 

'£l 9 3 

being an advance of 0^ per cent., which, if taken nt 10 per cent., gives an addi- 
tional ehargft <in the (flotliing Bill of tliis year of 110/. above tliat of 1031, pro- 
diuJlng the following result : — 

Sruhtin 1R31. 
XGOO. 

. 118 

Increase 

Clotliing in 1831. 

XT 200 

110 


Profit in 18.32,^ £102 Cost 10.32 . • XI310 

By which it appca>s the Colonel suffers a lo'^s of 110/,wliich woiUd haV9 fallen 
on the public, had the system been Tdianged in tlie^ear 1031. . 


2 o 2 
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Nothing? liavinff been advanced in this argument which cannot be supported by 
evidence, I conclude that the Government could not i^move the clothing from the 
Colonels, and thereby lose the advantages by which uhe present system provider a 
cheap supply^ without occasidtiing a certain and Aeavylloss to the public. 


But the question of. economy is far inferior in importance to the risk which a 
change from the present system would bring upon the Army j and I cannot better 
show the Langer which wotfld follow to the interests of the soldier, than Ijy referring 
to the resignation of the late Major-General Wflliahi Wynyavd and myself of our 
situations as Ift?,iectors of Clothing, rather than take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of answering for 'the quality of Contract Clothing, ' » 

On this subject we thus express our opinion, in tendering our joint resignation 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 

As a matter of serious iiAportancg in the performance of our i)re.sent duty, wc 
next beg to notice the responsibility arising out of the inspections we are called 
upon to make, or to direct, of Clothing or Great Coats contracted for by the Public, 
Experience has taught us how difficult it is to ascertain, in every instance, the 
quality of the articles submitted to our inspection ; and in the usual mode of regi- 
mental supply, >ve have always considered the individual responsibility of theC/o/A/rr 
to the Colonel and the power of the officer in command of the Regiment, to return 
deficient articles, an additional and valuable check upon the clothier, as also a 
strong guard against any deception being attempted upon the inspector. Whereas, 
in %ntr 4 tct clothing^ the signature of the insp^tion certificate at once dis,poses of the 
public monnjy and commits the comfort of the soldiery should the vigilance «)f the 
inspector have been eluded, and thereby an article of inferior quality been seht* to 
the troops.*' 

The above opinion, which was founded on the experience of a time, where an ex- 
tended system of contract clothing prevailed, is also supported by considerations of 
a fixed and important chafheter. 

The good quality of the clothing is the governing prmci/j/e of the Colonel, and the 
cheapness of the article is that which regulates a contract. 

At present the superior quality of the clothing is guaranteed by the personal 
honour and responsibility of the Colonel, and not less so by the individual interest 
of the clothier and of the manufacturers, with whom he is connected in the cloth- 
ing districts, and who prosper by the recurrence of annual orders, which ensure to 
him a fair profit and certain employ ment, ' 

But ill the case of a contract, retyonsibihty caiiiKjt he fixed upon a Government, 
nor blame attached to those who vindicate the agreement, on the plea of having 
saved the public money ; and this, although a false economy, may not only have 
damaged the military supplies, hat have done injury to trade by introducing cloth 
of an inferior quality into the markets, botn at home and abroad. 

But passing from every other consideration, there is one argument with which ,I 
shall conclude, of' such pjpiramount importance, as in my judgment to decide the 
whole question, viz. 

, The clothing as how provided is furnished by a number of different individuals, 
by separate contracts for each regiment j and should parsimony, fraud ov, any 
other cause produce inferior clothing, the injury is limited to the corps to whitdi 
such clothing is sent, wjiilst the whole Army, the comfort 'of 100,000 men, inhst 
inevitably sufiTer by a similar failure of a general contract. 

Having shown that public economy and the interest of the service are equally 
opposed to the clothing being taken from the Colonels, and provided by a general 
contract, 1 deem it misplaced to advocate the advantage which would follow suchiA 
change, by obtaining a fixed income to the Colonels, founded on a liberal commu- 
tation of their ancient rights on the surplus offi reckonings; and 1 ahall therefore 
restrain what might be said on this head, to a statement which may be ua;ful, 
should the interest of that body again become a separate question from the clothing, 
as was the case when Sir David Dundas was Commaiider-in-Chief, in 1809. ^ 

The fact to wliich I desire to draw the attentron of l>ord Hill is that the 
income of the present Colonels of Regiments is very much reduced fro^Plhat it was 
between eighty and a hundred years ago. i ^ 

The establishment of a Regiment of Infantry about the year 17^0 was nearly 
the same as it now is ; viz. 

10 Companies of 3 Ser^^'eants, 3 Corporals, 2 Drummers, 70 Pnvates. 
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^The assignment was also If nearly equal amount, being 21 1</. 

A singular correspondenca is also found between the cost o^lquipment and the 
clothing profits of Colonels af that period and those or 1831. 

Air. Paterson, agent to ColDiiel Murray's re^meut, gives the following evidence ; 

In 1744, Assignment .... £2173 5 I 

The Charge of Equipment . , 1584 I7 1( 


In 1745, Asiiignment 
Charge . 


Clotliing Profit 


Clothing Profit, 


£578 2 114 
‘X‘2173 0 1 

1802 18 44 
£•570 0 8J 


Now in 1831, though 800/. is assumed (for the convenience of argument) as the 
profit^ and 1200/. for the equipment, the exact sums, on an average of statiqns 
for that year, were — 

» For Equipment . . . £‘1180 0 7 

Profit (average) . . . 693 8 7 

The numerical results are here shown to he nearly similar ; and aliho\igh the 
testimonies of other Agents are not so favourable to the Colouers income, there is 
reason to suppose the diminution in l|||||e cases arose from want of management, 
as (Colonel Murray’s Agent adds this r^Rrk to his statement : 

^ If this clothing had been provided in the utnal way hy an undertaker^ I really 
believe it would have cost the Colonel 200/. more.” 

The income of Lieut. -General Campbell, arising from clothing’ as Colonel 
North British Dragoons, Trom June 1735 to 1745 incli^^e, making twelve 
averaged yearly 841/. 8/f. 5d. 

But the (k)loiiels in those days had not only the above clothing profits, but re- 
' ceived the vacant pay of officers and men, and occasionally the price of a commission. 
Amongst others, take the evidence of Captain Lovett: — 

“ Tlie Colonel cannot sell a commission, hut if the king accepts of his recom- 
mendation, he (the Colonel) is understood to dispose of such commission, and soine- 
> times he gives it away, and sometimes sells it and other evidence shows such was 
the practice. * 

III relation to the distrihutipn of the vacant pay of officers, he said, ‘ That all 
vacant pay not respited is looked upon as tfiepenjuisite of the Colonel, and paid to* 
l»im without a warrant from the King.’ *’ * 

1 pass fiom the.se two sources of profit, as beingVevolting to the feelings whfHr 
now pervade the Officers of the Army. But I do submit, that when we find the 
clothing pfofits alone in 1778 to be of nearly the same numerical amount as those 
enjoyed by the Colonels in the year 1831, Iheie is ii^p|;rong claim upon the 
liberality of PuTrliament to increase the allowances of Colonel^ in a degree that 
will generally relieve •them from the loss on clothing by the Jlucti)ntion of aj^hots!^ 
and lb* increased expenses to wliich they are liable during war for frefpp and 
in.su ranee. * 

l^iav^ alreadyJl^n'tha^ a rise in price occasioned a loss to the Colonels in 1832 
of nearly 118/. shall conclude hy i»hserving, that if the prices from 1815 

to 1831 inclusivSHRxamined, i^will appear they varied 30 per cent, during that 
period, and that the Colonels buttered an avekaoe yearly loss of 16 per cent, 
eqj^l to 177/* in the currency of those years, by the fluctuation which rai.sed tijo 
markets in that proportion above those in 1831, wliich has afforded x\ic favourable ^ 

' hut fallacious^ Clothing profit of six handred pounds. 

I hav'e the honour to remain, 

^ My dear Lord, 

Your truly faithful servant, 

* Major-General, the Lord FitzRoy Somerset, ' At.ex. Ilorc. 

Iloise Guards. 
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TATIOJ^S OF ThE BRITISH 

[Where two places are mentioned, the la*,t*iiamed Is that nt which the Reserve Companies of 
the Itegiments are Btotioncd.'j 


|nMy. 



1st Life Guards — Knlghtshridge. 

2(1 dilt<j — Windsor. 

Itoyal HorsCOuards — lloBrcnl’h Park. 

1st Dragoon wiuirds — Rnghton.' 

2d ditto— Nottinghuin. 
ad do. — Blnuiuglm,*. 

4th do. — (Jaliii. 
f)th do. — Dublin, 
dth do. — Dundalk. 

7tli d»). — Cork. 

let Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. 

3d do — Ipswich. 

4tU do. — Bombay. 

6th do.— Piershlll. 

7th HuBsars — Glasgow. 

8th do. — Gloucester. 

2th Lancers — Longford. 

10th Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons — Bengal. 

12th Lancers — Manchester. 
i3th Light Dragoons — Madras* 

14th do.'T-Dublin. 

15th Hussars— Cork. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards [1st halt.] — Windsor, 
battalion] — Westminster, 
battalion] — Tower. 

‘am Guards [Istbat^^ijllfortniau St. 

H' battalion] — King’s riVPI. 

Sc. Fusil. Guards [Ist batt.]— Kuightsbridge. 
Do. i[2d battalion] — Dublin. • 

Ist Foot [Ist batt.] — St. Lucia ; Londonderry. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Glasgow. 

2d do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

3d do. — Bengal j Chatham. 

4th do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

6th do. — Gibraltar j Templemore. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do.— Malta ; Dublin. 

8th do.— Jamaica } Sunderland, 

Mh do. — Mauritius ; Fernioy. ^ 
do. — Corfu ; Plymouth. 

|H|b do. — Zante ; Brecon. > 

Izth do.— Gibraltar, oid.home; Portsmouth. 
18th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.— Athlone. 

15th do. — Kingston ; Cnrlis||B 
16th do. — Bengal; Chatham^^ 

17th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 
i8th dnSj^Manchester. 

19th dlp^rinidad ; 'XYnemouth* 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. [Wales. 

21st do, — Chatham ; ord. by Detach to N. S. 
22d do. — Jamaica ; Devonport, ord. to Hull. 
23d do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do. — Montreal j Kinsalc. 

26th do. — Demerara ; Drogheda. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27 th do. — EnnlskiUen. 

28th do. — Limerick. 

29th do. — Mauritius ; Kinsale. 

30th do. — Galway.t 
31gtdo. — ^Bengal; Chatham. 

32d do.— Quebec ; Templemore. 

33d do, — Weedon. 

34th do. — New Brunswick ; Liverpool 
35ih do. — Blackburn. 

36th do. — Antigua j Nepagh. ^ 

37th do. — Jamaica; Limerick. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 


39th do. — Madras ; Qnitham. 

40th do. — Canterbury. . 

41st Foot — Madras; Chatham. 

42d do. — Malta; Stilling. 

43d do.— Waterford. • 

44th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

4. '>th do. — Madras ; Ch;»tham. 

46th do. — Canterbury. < 

47tli do. — Mullingur.i 

4Hth do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

49th db. — Bengal; Chatham. 

fiOth do. — Chatham ; ord, to New S. Wales. 

5lKt do. — Corfu, Old. home ; Cork, 

62d do.— Beltast. [Devonpoi 

fiLhl do. — Uibiultar, ord. to Malta; liull,oul to 
54th do. — Mndrua ; Chatham. 

5. 'ilh do.^ — Madras ; Chatham. 

5(>th do. — Jamaica; KinsHlc. 

67th do. — Madras ; (’hathaiii. 

68th do. — Ceylon; Fermoy, ord. toPlymouUi. 
f»9th do.— Dublin.t 

60th do. [let battalion] — Gibraltar; Limerick. 

» [2d batt.] — Dublin.t ^ [Chatham, 

do.— Ceylon, ord. to E. Indies; Cork, ord.to 
do.— Madras; Chatham. 

63d do. — N 8. Wales, ord. to India; Clmunftii. 
64th do.* — Cork ; Mullingar. 

65th do — Barbndoes; Portsmouth, 

6(»thdo. — York, JJ. C.; Plymouth. 

67th do. — Barbudoes ; Templemore. 

6.Sth do. — Newry. 

69th do. — St. Vincmit ; Waterfoid. 

70th do. — Cork ; oid. to Gibraltar, Tialee. 

7l8t do.— Bernuula ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape ol Good Hope; Perth. 

73d do. — Malta ; Dover. 

74th do. — Dublin. 

75t1i do. — Cape of Good Hope; Plymouth. 

76th do. — Bultevant, to rcl 93tpHt Barbudoes 
'77Gi (lo.-j — Jainmea; Poitsmouth. 

78th do. — Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79tli do.-^Quebec; Dundee. 

8Uth do. — Naas. 

Hist do. — Birr. 

»2d do. — Edinburgh. 

83d do.- Dublin I 

84th do. — Jamaica; Portsmouth. , 

8.'>th do. — Sunderland. 

8Hlh do. — Berbite; PortHmoulb. 
b/th do. — Mauiitius; Portsmouth. 

88th do. — Corfu ; Cork. 

89th do.— Cork. 

90th do. — Kilkenny. 

91st do. — Fernioy. 

92d do. — Gibraltaro Edk^urgh. 

93d do. j — Barb'adoesJiHlIllldecn. 

94 th 
95th 
96th 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

98th do.— Cape of Good Hope ; Plymouth. ‘ 
99th do. — Mauritius, ord. to Ceylon ; Portsm. 
RiibiBrig. [ist but.] — Hulifaxi N.S. ; Chatham. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Corfu; Jersey. 

Royal Stall' Corps — Hythe. 

Ist West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providence. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Rillemen — Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corjis — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp. — New^'h 
Royal Malta Fee&ciblcs — Malta. 


do. — Malta; 

ChMHlH, 


Chi 

3&. — Halifax, N. S. ; 


— Corfu ; 


ord.to Dublin. 
Sheeniess. 


[This Document being prepaifcd exclusively for the V. S. Journal, we request that, if borrowed, 
^ itilMourc'e may be acknowledged ] 

* To relieve 77th at Jamaica. t 77th and 93d |o return to England early in 1834. 

t Corps next destiued fur foreign service. 
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ANNALS o| THE BRITISH ARMY, 18U7 *. 

Licut.-Culonel Pack moved forward with the left wing of Uie lig^t brigaih* (600 rank and Ole) ; he 
directed Lieutena^it-Colonel Cadoga|. lo lead tlie rear haif up, i^iul to advance in a parallel street 
with himself. Scarcely hud ho approached the Frandscuu Church, when he lost, hy tlie fire of au 
invisible and completely Ctuassailablc enemy, alniustthe whole of the* men comiHiHiug the first 

K ivisioii, near half of tKc next company, and a pro|iortionaie mimlHir of the otlieis. Finding It 
ujios.siyie to^ienetrate to the groat square and ca.-^ tie, the intended*object of .tUack, o^^o gain an 
advauiageous position in Uie noighlK>in hood. Lieuteuaut-CUilonel Pack tlnmgdil it right to desist, and 
ascertain the success of Lieutcuant-Colouel Cadogan’s di\isiou. 'I’fie lattei h.ul,J^n equally unfor- 
tunate, and had even loslj^the gun by which it had been aec*onipatiied, iiud,evei> man and horse with 
itluiMiigtieen kdletior wounded. Some of the men had hy tins time lalveii possesKiou o( home 
hulhhugs to the left of St. Domingo; and Brigadiei-CileneraJ Ciaiifiiid*s column uppeariug at tlio 
l^e.ul ol a nairow street leading to the back of that eoinunt, T^euteiiant-Dolonel I’.aelv wfnt to 
consult v\ith him as to further operatious; but the cuen^ Inning cut olf the eominunieation Ix'lweeii 
the tw o wings, he could not lejoin his division, and was obliged to share the fateof P,ug tlen, (haufurd. 
f.u'ut Col. Cadogan, who remained in command of Uie left wing, continued for Huee liours to defend 
I he jiusitiouheoeeupiod.withtho loss of nioru^han 100 killed and woiimlcd,but \uis at length <‘ompelh*d 
to surieudei'l -The right wing of the 28th was commanded by l,t.-Colonel Dull’, who was ordered by 
Uiig-.tieii J.umley to proceed as far as ho could, without making too great a k.h vifue, aiul to endea- 
vour to taki‘ possession of a church on his right. Licuteuuui-Colouel DutV aeeoriHngly divided his 
l),itt.iiion into two wings, each consisting of about 223 rank and file. 'J'he left advaueed, under tho 
diieetion of Major \ audeleur, and tho right was led by LieutenanCColonel Duff towards tlie church. 
No opposition was exporienced till witliin fifty yards of tho building, w'ben the enemy eommeuced a 
seveie fire of Musketry from the opposite hoiis^^ Tlio column pushed on and gained tin* cliiireh : it 
euleiivlllu' gate of the court in frout; but thollll^s of the eliiireh resisted every effort to break them, 
aui?t?ii‘ tioops were coiupellod to seek Bhelter by forcing open and enti*ring three hou'-es which had 
not been taken possession of by the enemy, but were'lllnimandetl by thorn fiom houses adjoining. 
Suuounded on all sides by a numerous enemy, and having no hojie of supjiort, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dull', about noon, thought it priulent to surrender.— Major Vandelenr, with flu; left wing of the regi- 
ment, pioeeeded lapidly through the town to reach the river; a.s he passed all the cross streets ho 
w.i.s salutt'il l»y a (leslructi\e lire upon Ins Hanks, and was lik.uwi.se fiwll at in every quarter from tho 
lops of the hous(*s. lu going down the last stro<*t,tliey met with a breast-work, composed of bullocks* 
hidt". made into sacks, and tilled with earth Itoiu a ditch in front of it, six feet deep and twelve wide. 
A.s th(*y gained tho cntreiichmeiit oil the reverse tliey sprung into the ditch, out of which they W'cro 
obliged to assist each other, whilst a tremendous liie was kept up horn the liouses on both sides. 
On gaimiig the point to winch they had bi'cii ordered, it was found that the stieet liad no outlet at this 
end but teiminaU'd in a de.3ceiit lou wall, and a sinull slope lembug (low u to the fiat of the river, and 
eiilUaded by tho castle, which now opened upon them at the dislaiiee of two hundred yards. To 
rctreiit was impracticable hall the division la^ either dead oi wounded; and the lenmiudcr sur- 
leudered. — 1 he right wing of the SGyi (six eompanies), led liy Ideuleuaut-Colonel IJurne, under 
I he (liiectjoiis of llrigadier-tieneral Limiley, moved down the sUeids of .St. Nichol as^n d penetrated 
to the last Iioss stiect, ( outiguuus to the mei. Some houso.s woie jien* foiced tbe eolouis 

ol th(* dblli planted on one of tliom, as a signal to the other coluiniis of the biigade. enemy opened 
a destuietive hie of field pieces and musketry uiani the column in every dirt'ciion. To add to this, 
bcjne guii.s Hroiii the beaeii were likewise cousiUeiably advaueed, and were covered by alioiit 3(K) 
Sp'Uiiaids these, however, were charged by Lieutenant Colonel llurne, at*tlie head of a detaelimenl 
i,l50 men’ who (livive them under tlic walls of the castle, and siAed tla; guns. At tliis time. 
IbeMdiei-tli'iii ial Lumley leeeived directions to join .Sii .S. Auchmuty at the PJaiiza de lo^ TorrPs; 
he qccurdiiigly retned alSng the beach, still exposed to a heavy lire Irom the castle, and joined, bi# 
SamVl’s diusiou w itli the remains of the 5tli and 36th regiments. Alwul noon tli(‘ filing had ceased 
in allquarters. The British icmained in possession of tlic Hetiro and Uesidculia. Aliout 70 officers 
uiul 1000 men weio killed *or l^dly wounded, and 120oflicers and 1500 rank and tile prisonerB.— 
I’th The enemy ptogosed the evaciuitiou ol Monte Video and the whole of tlie I’luta; and on tlie 
morning of the 7th. Lieutenant-General Wliitelocke signed a treaty to that effect; in eonsequeuw of 
which tho troop.s re-embwked, and the prisoners were i-xchuuged.— 10th. Brigadier-Generals Sir S. 
Aifi^muty and Craufurd were sent to England with despatches, and were soon followed by the whole 
expmlitiont.— 22(1. Lord Castlcieagh biought foi-ward.iu the House of Commons, two miUtary plans ; 


yoiituMiedtrom p '.:GX 


+ \u ollieer from tlie enemy having approached with a flag of truce, tli<‘ hni 
Lieut -Colonel Cadogan’s p(^t was eonscqneutly ordered to ceaHc, and the ► paiim 
fiches of Ihis circumstance, poured in in such overwhelming numbers, a.s to lendci 


firing from the top of 
ipaiiianl**, availing them 
lender any fiirther resist- 


aufortiuiate Comniamler-in-Chief of this ex^n'ditioii was tiieil by 


,ier-in-V'iiiei oi mi's cAj-ruuiuu 

Dirt of 1808, and sentenced to be “ cashieied, and diylaici^ whoby unfit and unworthy 
in tho ea ly " vny inilitaiT eapacitv whatever.'’ 'Ihe plan of attack on* Buemx, Ayres, 


tf sell'# 

adoptedhv the Lieut -ti iiei...*.. . 

to him by his second in ciimman.l, Major-General 




wai? declared by ihe (General him- 
iiinir hii ’•t-i''- 5! ^*1^. Major Cem-rai admittwl in 

his evUlcuee, that the ' ‘ ' 
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one for transferring a porUon of the Militia to the Line, and another for raising a Supplementary 
Militia*. 

August. — Expedition against C^nhagen. under the comiAaml of Lientenant.Gcneral Lord Cath. 
cart and Admiral Gambier t.—l Vh. The fleet between Elsin^^ur and Helsingberg. Calms and 
contrary winds. Transports assembled b^ brigades, each under the charge of one of his Majesty’s 
ships.— 15th. Tlie flt*et worked up to Vedbeck. the reserve anc'aoring nearest the hore, co\’ered by 
the Siirveillante and by several gun-boats and bombs. Major-Genertd Spencer’s brigade, iindt*r 
convoy of Admiral Essingkm, with u division of the fleet, anchored liigher up the Sound, to make a 
diversion. ((Coast reconnoitred, and dispositions made for landing. — 16th. The reserve landed am 
five in the iharning, with the ordnance of a light brigade, and occuxiicd the lieights ; the n mhinder or 
the infantry followed, with the irdnance of another light brigade; a squaih'on of the 1st light dra- 
goons, hor8<*s for brigades of artillery and for the staff were also disembarked. A flag of truce 
was received from Major-General Pyeman, Commandcr-in-ClCief in Copetihng -n, requesting pass- 
ports for their Highnesses th** Princesses of Denmark, nieces to his Danish Msij(‘sty, to go from 
CojienJjagcn to Colding, which were granted. In the evening the army marched by thoir l(*ft in 
three columns, by Nerun, to Lapig’ yl; the eentn*, by Hermitage and Fortnna to .Tagersiwirg ; the lef* 
by the coast to Charlottenberg, and lay upon- their arms. — l/th. At dayl»re,nk the army marelied by 
their rigtit, in three columns, to invest tlie town. The left column established a yiost at Bagen es 
mill, and extended ftom Freborg to Erndrup ; that tlrom Jagersborg, by Gladsucks and Vanloes, lo 
Fredericksberg, extending to the sea on the right. aniF towards Faleonergard on their left. The 
reserve, from Lyngbyl, marched by Bangc<le and Erndrup, and occupied the spaeo lx»tween the two 
other divisions. Two brigades of the King's German Legion remained at Chariot lenfurd, to co^er 
the disembarkation of the cavalry and park of .artillery. Major-General Spencer's brigade landed at 
Skureshard, and marched into their post on the left of the line. All the divisions giving iiiquids to 
the rear, to prevent surprise ftom the country- Head-quarters established a1 Hellenip. Transports 
assembled at Skoreshanl, where the cavalry commenced disembarking. Princesses of Denmark 
came out* of the city on their loute to Colding. and wjg| received with the* honours dmfto their rank 
by the brigade of guards, near the jialace of Fred^rcksberg. The i>iquets of the left towaif^s the 
town wore attacked alxmt noon. At the saimtime the enemy’s gun-lx>ats roweil out of the harlnVur, 
and cannonaded the left of the lino with gra^ and round shot. Tlie piquets drove in and pursued 
the enemy, and resumed their posts, part of the line having advanccjl to sustain them. His Majesty’s 
gun-hrigs and bombs, having liecn towed as near the harlx)ur as they 'could, oxiened a tire, at a consi- 
derable distance. upon the endSiy’s gun hoats, which, after a long cannonade, retiicd into the har- 
bour. — 18th. At daybreak the gun-boats renewt»d the attack ujHjn tlie gun-brigs, trusting to the 
suiierior weight of their guns. The latter having, dming the night, exchanged their carronadcs for 
IS-pounders, the gun-boats retired, but advanced again with increased uumlxTs. A brigade of 
9-pounders, from the park, having been brought to the mill, took them in flank, ui)on winch they 
ttirnod their fire to the lines, and, after cannonading for some tune, were driven in, tog<*ther with 
their field-pieces, which .advanced upon the road. Engineers’ tools, &c. &c. ha\ing lx‘en disem- 
b.irked, a work was begvin at the mill, and cousider.able progress was made. The sumo day, tlie 
cavalry moved to their quarters at Chailotteubeig„ Jagersborg, and Veiiloes, with piquets in the 
country, and a chain of iiosts supported by the 1st battalion King's (lermun Legion, from Lorgen- 
free and Kollekolle, under the direction of Brigpdier-tiencra^ V, D. Deckeii. — IDtli. The works 
corried on by n«|Kies of 600 men, relieved every four hours. The gtin-boats attacked at <lay-break, 
but were drivelwBR’by tlie field-pieces, which weie now' jirotcctod. Some of the pipi‘s were disco^e^ed 
wiiich convey fresh water to the town ftom Erndr.ip. Tlie frigates and gun-brigs, luiving a favour- 
able breeze, took their station near the entrance of the hnrlxmr, within reach of throwing shells into 
the town. Four 24-poun(lers were brought into tlie battery at the mill; great progress was made i.i 
the work at that place, andon^a how itzer-battory in the rear of it, with traverses and cover for the 
men. Brigadier-General Decken 8uri»rised .and ttnik the jiost of Frederiekswork, commanded by a 
major, aide-de-camjj to ttic (hown Prince, who capitulated with 850 men and oflicers, with a foundry 
ottd depot of cannon Mid iiowder. Tlie King’s household, with pait of his Danish Majesty’- w.-rd- 
robe, jilatc, wane, and books, were suffered to come out of tlie town, to follow his Majesty, wdio had 
withdrawn to Colding, passports having been requested, Soine gentlemen residing in the distric' of 
Copenhagen, and in the Bailiwicks towards Elsineur, liuving offt*red..‘heir services to accei>t the oflice 
of magistrates and suxKiriuteudeuts of police in their resi»ective districts, under the Commander of the 
Forces, an order was made for that purpose, and sent to be printed and imblished, and a commission 
was given in reference to a proclamation printed and published in German and Danish on the day of 
disexnbarlui^on. — fiOth. Further xirogress made in the works. More onlnance lauded and mounb L 
A patnd on tlj® left having rejiorted that a body of cavalry, watli a corps of infantry in their n*ar, had 
been seen in flxint of Roeskelde, Colonel lluBden sent a 8(|uudron to rt'coiintMtre tlupi, which tbiiud 


I,ieut .‘General "Wbitelocke appear*, from his trial, to have Ix’en very und(’eid(*d and w'nvcring in liis 
conduct, and in tiiat state of mind which rejmses on the counsels of others ; and yet (in HIk* w ords of 
the Secretary of State for the iieriod") he was selected for, this command “ us an officer of high 
rank, as well as talents and judgment.” 

* Long and animuled debates |i)ok place, at different times, in the House of Commons, on the 
com])arative Advantages oftfie different modes of reeruiting thearmj ; l)at,e\entuallj. Bills ficpj»rding 
to the plans submitted by bis Iiordship pissed the tw o Houses of Parlitimcmt. 

+ See Naval Annals of this year. jFor the military operations we siiall .-nail oiirsehesof a most 
excellent journal, kept by the commanding general, J,ord Catheatt. The puhlh-alioii of similar 
journals would bo of the liighesi^ advantage to the ServicL*. 
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them assembled near that i^ace, and immediately cHarj^d and put them to leavin;; idsteea or 
eighteen men killed, and taking three) prisoners and t!v'cnty-nlne horses. The dragoons piunued the 
eneifliy to the gates of Hoeskelde, wldre4hey were received by a heavy fire of infantry, and returned 
to their quarters. The Admiral canf* to head-quarters in the moving, and returned to his ship.— ' 
21st. Lord ttosslyn’s corps disembarked in the north part (^Keogf Bay, with two batteries of artiL 
lery, sending round the remaining tram>ports to Skoreshnrd. A strong patrol of cavalry and infantry 
were sent to Aver his landing. Progress made in cutting off the water. Finther arrangements made 
with gentlemen of the Roupti 7 . Passfiorts giantcd to Prince Frederick Ferdinand of Denmark and 
Ws preceptor. Notice given (hat no more passports ran be grautetl; at the same lime n r(MX>mnien> 
datifld ur^!d*t%the commanding general, to consider the dreadful coifei‘iiueuceM ol’nmkiigif a capital 
city of s^ieh extent stand a isiege and bbmbardmcul like an onliiuirj^Cortress. Great aiUancc made 
ill perfeetyig the works already in progress, which cover our left. A trcueh imslijaUoruanl, and a 
new battery erected, 3y0 j jdds in udvaiHie. Brigadier-tieiicral Macfarlune‘s hr^mle landi'd at SkoieS' 
li.inl. Great progress made in landing the battering train and ston*s for the siege. Fascines made 
for .1 neu battery on the right. These uorks being eomj>h‘t(»d, will take tlTo emuny’s line of advancefl 
]n^t s in reversi', and w ill cover and secure Umi adv .inee ol the ivrmy tu^ new iHisitioii 22d. ])rigadier> 
tu'ueral Maefail.uie’.s division joined the army and ei|camped in rear of hcail-quarti'rs. I^rd 
Hosslva's division inarched from the place of debarkation to1)amhuis and adjaeents. Arrangements 

and ihslributinn scttlol for forming the pork, and progress of providing for mortar butteries. 

2'Jd. '•Lord llosslvn’s corps joined the army, and took iU iHisition in the second line, covering Uio 
eeiilie. The advanced squadron of his Majesty's gun-bngs upd Iwmb-vesselB, having taken a posi- 
p<ion near the entrance of tlu* harlmur, within the Crown battery, were attacked, at ten in the muniing 
by all the enemy’s gnn-boats and praams, siipiiorted by tlie lire of the C/rown batter]^, bloekship, and 
somit'of the works. Having maintained this position for several hours, tliey at length retired, some 
of lliein luiving Ik-cii more than once on Are by^red-hot shot. The batteries near the mill having 
ach'd witli ('ffeet njioii tile gun-boats, the latter turneil their fire upon them, but were obliged to retire 
with eonsideraffle loss.— 24th. At three in the morning the army was under arms. Thih centre 
adv a^ie^'irtts position to the height near the rood wliich runs in a direction parallel to the defences of 
t^opeulmgi'n, to Frederickslierg, occupying that road and some posts beyond it. The Guards at the 
hfiine tini(‘ occupied the suburbs between Fredericksberg and Copenhagen, flanked by a didachmont 
of the 79 th llK'y disloilged a piquet of the enemy, who. in their rt*treat, concealed thiiteen 3* 
pomulers, which have since boentfound. All the piipiets of the enemy fell buck to the lakes or inun- 
dations ill fiontof the place; our piquct.s oeeup>ing their ground. In the afternoon the garrison 
showed Itself on all the avenues leading from the town, apparently with a design cither to recover 
^tbeir giouiid 01 to burn the suburbs. The several Generals immediately diovo them in, each in hit 
own flout, and at the same time seizeil all the suburbs on the north bank of the lakes, some of which 
posts aie within 400 jardsof the ramparts. Sir David Daiid's division turned and carried a rerUiubt, 
winch till' enemy had been some days eoustructing, and which was that night converted into a work 
.igainst him 'I’he enemy set lire to the end ^fthe suburb nearest to the phu'e, the upper part of 
i wlTn-h w .IS oecuph'd by the Guanls, and was now defended by them. In consequence of this general 
success, the works which had iK'en intended and Vgun b\ us were abandoned, and a new lino was 
taken williiu aljout 800 yards of the place, and nearer to it on the flanks. — 2.)th. 'I'he mortar bat- 
teries in the advanced line made upiisidftable progre|s A heavy flrt* was kept up by the garrison on 
tlie suburlw and buildings near the lake, which were stn'ngthened as much as eircumstniicos would 1 
allow. The navy and artillery employed in landing ordnance and*Bton's. and forwarding them to 
din'erent parts of the line. Lord Itusslyn's corps, which had tt*eonsiderable shan* in occupying the 
snliurbs, relievcil the reservi', which moved into si'cond line. The enemy’s gun-bonts made tlieir 
ai)jt'arance Tn the ehaiinel lietween Omaehe awl Zealand, and cannonaded the (iuunls in the 
suburb. Progress made in prejiaring a battery to protect the right fioni the gun-lHiats. Frequent 
skirmishes with shm-psluHiters on the right and centre, and severul shells thrown from the line#. — 
26th. Arthur Welleslqy, with ttie reserve, eight squadrons of cavalry, and the horsc-artillory, 
im(li'»Mjijor-(4eneral lansingen, the 6th battalion of the line, King’s (ierman Ij«gion, and the lightl* 
bngade, of artillery belonging to the reserve, marched to Hoskeld Kroe. I'lie gim-lmats made an 
attaint on the left of our posit^n, and were twice driven in by tlie windmill batterh's, one boat having 
blown upland several others having suffered considerably. Th<‘ Guards severely cannonaded by 
the gun-boats ; the enemy likewise nttemtdi*d a sortie, but was quickly driven back.— 27th. At day- 
break, the battery of four 24-ponnders ojiew'd on the right, and tlrove in tJie gim-lioat#, one of which 
was much dmaged. Sir Arthur Wellesley marched in two divisions to attack the enemy in front and 
ref|^4t KiH'nerup ; but ho had moved up lovv.ards Kcoge; upon which Sir Arthur took a {Kieition to 
cover the besieging army. General Py'oman applied for an armistice of thirty-six hours, to remove 
' Ihp p.atient.s fion^ S(. John’s Hospital. Four hours were projKised to him, which offer he did not 
uceept^and several shots were fired througfi the hospital. — 28lh. Pingiess ma<Ie in landing and 
bringing fur|||||d ordnance and stores, as well as in making batlerk's and communication#.— 
29th. Sir A.^^f^oy marchc^to Keoge, w here he completely defeated and fiispqrscd fh<’ enemy, taking 
upwards of oHlfferB and 1500 men, 14 pieces of cannon, and a cpiantity of jiowdcrand other stores*. 


• “ I tin^f if will appi'ar that the affair of fhe 29th at Keoge is a#usrfnl qs it is brilliant.”— 
(’.Ubeaits Dispatch. Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his Keiioit, observes— “ 1 eimqot avoid to mention pax- 
tieiilarly f lie 92d regiment, iindi# the eommand of Lieut.-Colouel Napiei;; the Ist ballalioii 95th regi- 
ment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Halkctt; the British artillery, nnddr tlie command 
ofCrqitain New house ; the llarioveiian hussars, under Colonel Kedyn, and the Hanoverian light 
^rUllcry, under Captain Symptcr, as a corps that had partici^r opportunitlc# of distinguishing 
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Tho patients of St. John’s Hospital were removed to tho ohapol at Piwleric^sberg aud adjacent lio uses 
his Danish Majesty thankfully acceding to this removal, and ’ declaring that It was not fired upon 
by his order, or with his know^dge.-~30th. Batteries n«aurljf finished, platforms hud, and •two- 
thirds of the ordnance mounted. > New battery planned and lic^un near the chalk-mill wharf,— 31st. 
The enemy attempted a sortie on Iho rig^t, before sunrise, and were slopped i)y a inctpict of the 50th 
regiment, commianded by Lieutenant Light. • They jicrsevered^for some time, andswerc repulsed by 
the pietiiiets with loss. Sir David Baird twice slightly woundwl, but did not quit th* field, Tim 
Danish General Oxholm^, anived w'ith his offict*rs at hond-qnnrters, when .they were put on ]mrole, 
and sent ^ tlieir respindive homiss. In the evening. 1500 prisoners were dihtributeil in the fiwt. 
The bath'tks in progress, all aftned anfl completed, except tlie ch.-ilk kiln Iwitterv, w^iieAj If 
the enemy. Tlie giin-hoats atlaeked the in-slioit; sqnadtou of light ves^ds, Idew up one of them, 
and obligeil tlA-.^to retire ; tlie gun-boats, ns well as the ,bloek-slnp, h.iving rtppareiitlp suffered 
considerable damage from tlie batteries at the windmill. * " , 

September Ist. nie mortar-batteries being nearly ready for action, the jdace w as Summoned. The 
answ'er arriving lato.acconipaiiu'diiy a desire ontheiwtoftlie eominanding general to take* the ph'nsure 
of his Danish Majesty, the reply (<tuld not Imi sent till the foftowing day. During nil thi‘se day s tln> ener. y 
has fired from the walls and tlu* onlwork^. with cannon and musketry, upon the .advanced posts, and 
has thrown many shells on all p.aiis of the line ; but has had no success, except in setting fin* to some 
houses, and cutting some trees on lus own side of the lakesf. “ At half-past seven hi the affi'rnnon, 
all our batteries o\»ened for tlie fir.st time, and the town was set on fire by the first gcnci.il flight of 
shells. It was aftenvards on fire in another quarti*r.” — 2d. “ The firing, which lasted Ihiee nights, 
from his Majesty’s batteries, was considerably abated on this ilay, and was only rimew'ed on the .'Id, 

■ to Us full vigour, on suiiposing from the quantity of shells tlirowm from the place, that theie was a 
determination to hold out.” — Dispatch. — 5th. In tho evening, an armistice was piojioscd hyihe 
Danish General, for the purpose of prejiaring an %roement on which .arlieles of ca]iitulution miglit 
be founded. This W'as declined, as tending to unnecessary delay; and it was exp]^Mned, that no 
proposal (;ould Ixi listened to, unless accAimpanied by the surrender of the fleid. In the night 
iMjtween the 6tli and 7th, the capitulation of the town and citadel of Copenhagen, including Ifir sur- 
render of the Danish fleet t nnd .arsenal, in tho jjort, was draw n up, and r.atifled in the course of the 
morning. — " Tlie zeal, si»irit, and perseverance of every rank in the army, have beim truly cha- 
racteristic of the British nation ; and the King’s German Legion ore entitled to a full share in this 
commendation. All the generals, and indeed each ofllecr, has riMidenal himself eonspicuous in 
proportion to his command and tho oiiportunities which have occurri'd, ami ojiport unities have 
occurred to all Dispatch. The following casmalties occurred in th(‘se opcr.ilions — 

4 officers, 1 aerjoant, 1 drummer, .30 rank and file; and 8 horses, 0 oflicers, 1 .scrjivint, 

138 rank and file, and 24 hor.ses. Missing — 1 serjeant, 4 drummers, ami 19 lank and file. 'Plio 
thanks of both Houses of Pailiainent w’ere toted (in January, 180H) to Lientmnvnt-tlenernl Lord 
Cathcart ||, ” for the judicious and decisive measures wliieh, after exhausting every means of 
negotiation, were employed by him in effeetnuting tlie surnnulcr of tlu* Danish n.ivy and thn 
arsenal of Copenhagiui,” 'I'lmnks were also votcfl^to Lieutenant-Generals Sir Harry Burraul, Bart., 
the Earl of llosslyn, the Ilonomahlc Sii (icorge James Ludlow, K.B., Sii D.ivid B.iiid, K B,, 
Majoi'-tienerals the ITunouvahlo E. Fineli, T, Grosvenor, ^^Sir A. Wcllcsh*y, Iv.B., Sir Tliotn.as 
,Blomfield, Bart., rredevick Baron Dre.schel, VJharles Baruii T,lnsing<‘n, and Bicnt Spencer; 
Brigadicr-Geneials R. Mncfarlams and Henry Warde.— 23d, Tlie British troops setting sail from 
Aloxandrialt , returned to Sudly.— (Sei% Axml.'l 

November 18tli, Investment of Comoiia in the Dooaub, (East 1 miles.) Trenches having heen 


themselves.” M.ajor General Linsingen, wdio eommanded a division on this occasion, in his re])ort 
to Sir .Arthur, says," I beg leave to bring to your notice Colonel Ilolinsledt, Who commandeil Ihe 
infantry; (’olonel AlCen, who led the cavalry; and Llenteimnt ^Vade, at tin* head of the ritlo 
’Hiorps and liglit infantry, who all three, by their zeal and attention, greatly assist i‘d me.” 

• This ofllcer had retreated, with u x»nrt of the Datilbh militia, fiom Kiogc to lleifol^c, hut 
subseixnently surrendered to Colonel Alteii aud his cuiqis, the 2d hussars K.ti.L. 

Conclusion of Lord Cathcart's Journal. - * '• 

i For list of ships, sec Nav.al Annals of this year. 

li The services of Colonel D’Arcy, chief engineer ; General Blomfleld, royal artillery ; and T.ieut.- 
Colonel Smith, 82d, (whose post at tlie windmill wa.s the most exijoaed to the gun-!x«its and *-01 ties 
of tho wnamy.) W'cre iiarticularly noticed in this dispatch. 

II His Lordshlj) had been previously, for this service, lewarded, 3d Nov. 1807, with a Bnroir and 
Viscounty of i^e United Kingdom ; and, at the same time, Lieutonaul-Geiieial Buirard and Major- 
General BJomleld wore created Baronet.s. 

I The disaffeclion of the iuhahilants. and the apprcaeli of a formidable fort" of itifantiy ami 
cavalry, determined Major-General Fraser not to attempt ntly defence, lie aceoidiiigly senVout a 
tlag or truce, announcing, that on the condition of the lielivery of the Brlti.sh the aiany 

under his command should Immediately evucuato Egypt; which coifdition was^^Hjisd without 
hesitation. ^l|P|r 

** A chief named Dnndie Kliaii had received a ti-nct of land, in addition to flmt which he held of 
the thmipany for his neutrality during the war with llolkai and Fcindmh. ’Hiis man being called 
on in 1808 to pay his tribirte, saW, he was not then able to do it ; alleging in excuse, that lus ryots 
(tenants) had not brought into his treasury money sufiicient to jiay the demand. He Wfc” treat d 
gently; but intliis year (1807) a complaint was again made against >.ini to the Jmlge and Magistrate 
of the district, w'ho sent him a suhpeuna, commanding his attendance in the court, liy a heioaiTah, 
who is R messenger of the lowv^st class. This indignity was so offensive to Dumlie, that lie orderi“(l 
the man’s head to bo cut off, For ihig atrocious act of contumacy, ho w as again summoned beforu 
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aiul ji broaHi iliat had l>t*en madu reported to b® practicable, about three o’tdock, P.M., font 
rompanli'S of his Majesty’s 17lh re|imetft of finjt, with some c^ptmies of Sepojs *, went 
jjdown to the breach. .At ^ same tipie, an attack was made on ff fortified f?ardeu to the ritrlit 
<»f the fort, wliich was re]|fl|||||^l with great slaughter, on the side oT the storming paity, AVhen 
our men deHcer|led die lioOT^of the glalis, thej'saw a ditch^wenty-eight feet d»‘ep and forty-four 
broad; but found nunilMj^lesH (jjistacles in the way of their ascending to the breneh; for, at the 
tuitlom of the ditch, tiie enemy had dug pits, which tliey liad filled witli ]«>w^er, and on these they 
threw lighted choppers, eo\eiim<s for huts made of dry wood and straw, and cemented with nitch. by 
whii-li iiuti]ber»«l)l^>ur men were blown np^ Exposi‘d to this furnace, whfle b/e^t ions still (M*iv eoni- 
]»l<‘t(ly ciifiladeil the wliole bf the storming Xiarty, our troojis remayied for two ho ws, le.ning 
not lung ntitiii'd that tlu* most dejtermined bravery could suggest, foi gi-tting into jJi^foit. without 
o/rcet. "r hey were at hi Jl eafled oil' fiom^his muiderotih scene — not without ilillieuTty Next night 
( ItniO the enemy efiieuated the fortress of Comona, ami priK’eeded to that of (jlmrnowTie. Tlie loss 
of the liiitisli at (’oiiioua was, 35 oflicers killed and wounded, and 7^0 men. of whom 147 weie 
Euw^eaiis On the illlli. r(';M'dar a]i]iroaehes*^iegaii to Ik* made ti^Ohurnowrle , and when these 
wejc sunicimitl} athaiieed, slielLs weie thiown. which so ainjoycd the Irooin of Dtimhe. who had 
ru) garden to retieai to. as at Comoua, that he eventually ahaudoned the. fort and e'^eaped j 
IlieJiimna. 

December S.trl, The Danish islands of St. Tliomiw and Santa ('ruz smuMidered. without 
lesistatiee. to a forei' under Ueneviil liowyer and ‘Rear-Admiral Sir Alexanderthielnane t Tlu» 7fitl», 
i)i*h,and 1st AVest India regiments w ere on this exi»edUion.— 2tth. Madeira sunendered.witliout 
lesiNtance, to a foiei* under Major-tlencral lleresford aud Kcar-Admlral Sir Samuel llobd 'J'he 3d 
and litli rcgiinenta were employed on this scrMCC. 

ORITDARY. 

.Kui.rfJ.^-Field-Mfushal Ciuulcs Dulm of Richmond||, K.D. agod7»1. Colonel of tlw Royal Regimeul 
• of lloise tiuaids. 

G.— Colomd Francis Robson, F S. V., aged 70. late Dient.-Goveriior of .SI. Ifulona. 

la —At .'-iouthumplou, M.ijor-tieneral .lohn Stewart, Royal Arlillery. 

ly 'oloiiel Michnef Mouyi)ennyf73d regiment. 

Feb. 0 --(JeiKual .lolin Reid, Colonel HHth foot, aged H7. 

7 — I.ieul -Colonel Vu-sall, killed at Monte Video. See Annals^. 

•, 1!'J — (reiieial VA ilham Dulrviuple, Colonel 47tli foot, and Lieut. -< ha emor ofChelsea llosjdul, 

aged 

March 15.— Ceneinl Fianei.s ,larry, aged 75, Conimuiuhint of the Senior Departmuulgu the Royal 
Miiilary ('ollege, 

, ■ -- IH,— Ceiieial Chiarles Croslue. Colonel*5,‘kI foot 

* 31 ,_ Mii.ior-GeiieKvl AN aueliope, killed at Roscita. See Aunals, 

Apiil 17- l.icut .-Colonel jM'Cieagh.iXith foot. 

lii) — At lUaokheatli, Lieut, -Colonel Nathaniel Moorsoin, Royal Miinues. 


• 

Dm ehil tribunal, and again lefused to make his appeal a nee ; wi|ereuxion a^litary foire was called 
out under the (iuniuaudof M ajor-Ceneral Dickens, and eiictmiied belbiWomona, his pnueipiil 
loit Rut insVail of attacking it immeiiiatidy, as tie* (Jeiieral a«hi.-ed, th^overiiment proeiastinabsl 
the su’ge, ami allowed Dumlio one month to delher himselt up, Dun^Khis intiuval he etn]iloyed 
lumsell inwi.lening his ditch, strenglheniug his walls, and m, iking (‘^vc.ther pivimjaluui lor a 
Il.Ueriumed res.slam*.'. At tl.e expiialion of Die peiiod, he sent word that he would dell^er up botli 
.hnuselt .ludtliekut to tlie Ceiieiak luovuled lie was asMiied ihat his Me was sate; but he would 
^l.'^el ( 4 ‘ui*eutto .qipear helore a pidge, as his go\erumeut v as not Bubjei-1 to ouT n\ il juiisprudenee. ^ 

^***The^Is‘f ll'ittaboii of tlie lUii. Ist and 2d of the 13tli. Isl of the 23d, l.st and 2d of Ihi' 2'Ah, ( ami 
lioiuN^luck a grenadier luttakon was Ibrmed.) weiv the ^ati^e infantry corps emplojed on tlua 

MUMee '1 he pioiieei corps was likewise Die. e. 

f This took i>lacc about se^eu lu the e\ciuiig of the lUthot December, 
t ,See Naval Auuals. 

if F^r many yeais he took an actne ptirt in polities. In tiie early part ol Mr. Pitt « first Adnii- 
uiMriumhewus appointed Master-Ueneral of the Ordnance, in wlueli situation he continued tor 
^»ewial -eais. Hi* w.is sueeecfled in liLs title aud estates by his iiepluwv the Ilon. Oeueral Lenuo., 
i »D^ 4 M• oi the nvc'-’ci#, Duke ol lliclimoiid. _ , , i . 

* «|| lii»ulditioJi lo wli.U appeals iii a ]>reee<?iug part of these Annals. weha\ehcie to record lial 
herildu honours were gi anted to the deseendants of this oflieei.eommemoiativc oflms gonoiis death. 

Iiiwallou.'il tKLuniu tlu' follmvinn: tlio Bim rising in full splcniliiui li-nn 

;i n, o“ lort^ ll«,«ror-ls- Monti, Vi.l.-o;'' tin- nmnl.T "dmi. • » ■ ;“ >> > 

ari/ent witliiu a biaiich of e> press, aud another of laurel, the stems uruiiug ui ,saltire, and tor t) eir 
crest -In a wii*atli ol the colours upon a mount rest, a breaclied foDn^s, tliefeon hoisted a Ihig, gules, 
WpUon •• Mont.. V.ico " in letU-M of gol.t ; molto, " nij,..KT UA, n, n.LLW, 

snnjiorUHi l,v two I'olonrb on oacllfcitlt*, llttli flU'Iml, Montn Vitli'o lint wore 

The remains of Colonel A assail were, us already stated, first inh iitir .a Mpntc Awko, but were 
•ifu'rwards by dcsiic ol his t.inflly . conveyed to iiglaiid, and deposited in tlie hinnly ^auUolSt.l aul », 
>iiHl<d 111 winch church his widow has eonBt*crated to Ins meiiu^ a TbsiuIiIuI Duece of Wttlpture, 
desl^^d by executed by Rossi; with an epiteph frfc the i>eu ot Mrs. Opie, 
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June 5. — In Eccles-street, Dublin* Sir Boyl^ Koche, Burt*. 

— — Lieut.-Colonel 'Willium Cartor, 8th West lndi% RoJfment. 

July 18. — General Richard Ij'^hyte t. Colonel 24th foot. ^ 

— — At Ford, Northun^rland, Robert Sanderson ^ 

Sept, 14. — At his scat, Rainham, Norfolk, dged 8|, Fieldj^arshal ....^rquis Townshend 

Colonel 2d Dragoon Guonls, and Go\crnor of Jersey. ® 

—— At BinAeld, General William Rowley, Col.-Commandai/t of thO GOth foot. 

Oct. 31. — James La (^||. aged 105. 

Nov. ]^|. — At Alnwick, I<^>rthumberland, General the Rt. lion. CMiurles Earl jJfr^.^K.B.f Col, 
I of the 3d Dragoons, and Governor of GyeriiHey, aged 79» J 

Nov. 25. — At St. John’s, AAtigua, Major-General William Caulfield Archer, rommandipg the troops 
^1. that island. « * ♦ ’ 

——31. — Major Duviil Baicla> •*, late West I,owl.uid Rt‘giment of hViicifiles.’., 

At Sicily, Lit ut. -Colonel E. W. V. Salisbury, 1st Foot Guards. 


. ‘ t 

• lie was created an Irish Barone^ 80th Nov. 1782, and was the descendant of a resjK*etahle 
fanjUli a juni(>r branch of tbe ancient baronial family of Roche, Viscount Ferniny. lie entt'red enily 
iiilOTlIlK army, and distinguished himself in America, particularly at the taking of the Moro Fort, at 
thella\aimah. On leaving the army he obtainedaseat in Parliament, where lie was constantly in his 
place ; and such was his humour and drollery, he could at any time change the U'mpei ot the house . 
through his pleasant interference, the must angry debates frequcntl> concluded with peals f^,f 
laughter. Sir,Boyle Roche was master of the ceremonies at Dublin Castle. He married the eldest 
daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart., but had no issue. 

t He commandeil, many years, the 3d, or King’s Own regiment of dragoons, and raised the 96(h 
regiment of infantry in the American war. 

t lie was orderly-serjeant to General Wolfe at the memorable attack on Quebec; and the person 
represented in the well-known picture of the “ Death of Wolfe,” as supporting th“Geneml alter he 
hem received his hital wound. 

§ Tlxe Marquis was a godson of George the First; he served under George the Sefoii(l*^at the 
battle of Dettingcn, and attended the person of William Duke of ('uinlHTland at the buttles of Fon 
fonoy, Culloden, and Lafehlt. He was second in command at the memorable siege of Quebec, under 
General Wolfe, and, consequently, his successor in the command in Canada Ho also serveil a 
campaign in Portugal, and commanded the British forces sent to tin* assistance of that country against 
Spain. In 1767 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Iitdand, wheie he eontinued till 1772, when 
he was appointed Master-General of the Ordnance, which situation he letained for ten years. He 
was consuVerod an admiiable caricaturist, even at the tlm<* when Hogarth flourished. ^ 

II He serv’ed as a piivate soldier under George the First and Second ; was in the (ierman wars in 
the reigns of these two monardis; and attended Geneial W'olfe in his last moments at the siege of 
Quebec: and plough he had been in tifleeu engagements and twenty-live skirmishes, he had not 
received a w ouud. 

^ Ho serxed at the battle of Minden, and vxas the o«ly sundving officer who served under General 
Wolfe at Quebec In 1782 he was appointed comniatidei m-chiet in Ameili.i; but, in eonsequenee* 
of the pence, did not iiroeet‘d to the Continent.. He served in 1703 at the reli«*f ol Osteiid and Nieu 
port, and .ilterwards pi'oceeded to the West Indies as commander in-chief He suee(‘eded in captur- 
ing Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guaduloupe. In 1801 he wps created Baron Grey tie Howick, and in 
1806 advanced to a viscountv and earldom, as TJiseount llowick and Karl (irey.* His Lordship was 
the father of the preseut Piemiev. 

** He was Captain and Paymaster of the late 76th or Mae Donald’s legiment’of Highlanders, and 
was made pri-oiier at th||piurrcnd('r York Town in Virginia, in October, 17H1.* llew.ns included in 
the thirteen British Caj^ains who, in May 1782 (,in violation of the capUnl.ition), had lots east for 
one of them to sulTcr deatfag|||| retaliation for an American Captain, who v\ns executea by the l^>al 
i-efuget's, and when the lotlVnpon the late (lenernl Sir Charles Asjpdll, then a Cajibun in the Foot 
Guards, See Sir John Philipiaut’s Royal Militarj Calendar, Memoir of Sii Clu^rles Asgill. 


JPKUMOTIONS AND APPOINTMKNTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captain. 



appointments. 

Cattaikb. 

.T. R. Dactes Edinburgh. 

F. Mason, C, B Blonde. 

Commanders. 

J. Parson Thunderer. 

W. F. Lapidge ||lingdove. 

W. P. Stanley ... a i'hlinbiirgh. 

— Morgan Rodney. 

J. IIacke|4 . . . J.iseur. 

R. Oliver (6) ^ . .Phoenix. 

(\ Pcaisvm «^arrow1iawk. 

E. Young J . . . . i . . Melville. 


Lieutenants. 

L. T. Jones Edinburgh. 

J. M.C. Airey Do. 

H. B. Young Do. 

F. Blair Do. « 

S. Poyntz Blonde. 

Hon. D y>’. A. Pelh.im ... . Do, 

cG. W.C. Lydiard Do. 

T. Carpenter Do. ^ 

A. Wakeiield Thunden 

A. C. Dnwsoi^ J[)o. 

J. A. Abbot Do. 

F. J. Bird *..... Do. 

T, Hender-on Speedy, cutter. 

G. Traill Lev eret. 

G. H. P. White Jasenff 

D. B. BedfBrd Do. 

(t. W\ Smith Phoenix. 

c J. £. Smith Do. 

F. (/onpin ...Dee. 

E. E. Owen Do. » 

B. Driffield Excellent.' 
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S. F. Harmer Spajfro>»hawk. 

J. Towne ?. .. Do. 

K. T. Harries — . . Do. 

W.'^^aclean Bloime. * 

G. Bott .Exc^lent. 

Pearson Vernon. 

W. E. Asldey. .a Co'&st ^iuard. • 

G. Snell.. 4 Do. 

H. Huckin « <t>. Do. 

D. Kymev .*.... 'Do. 

C. A. Tl^orndike : . Do. 

J. Santlerst«i> Do. , 

* MASTt-RS. 

G. PatsRn • . . .•Ediiibut'lfli. 

W. 1) 1Uo^vn(^Il^illif) .Taseur. 

W. WheL'ler ( acUiiK ) PhaMiix. 

.T . N auiei ( ve-app. ) Oeeaii. 

th K Lord (actajjf) Dee * 

J, Hood Romney, T.S. 

SUUOKONS. 

J. Dixon (a) Thundcrei*. 

W. A. Bates Edinburgh. 

.1 .|I 1 ousion Blonde. 

P. Reid Jaseur. 

T. W. McDonald Dee. 

.1. Ruiikiu .SpaiTOwhawk. 

D P. Williams Aitna. 

Alex. Neill Phoenix. 

, Assi-A'ant SnnoKONs. 

W. P.^l1^11^Ilg Edinburgh. 

.l.R.l)imn Do. 

H. Morris Blonde. 

Jas. Rogers (sup.) Victor). 

Alex. Bnm rung Jaseur. 

J. Moody TlAmderer. 

A. C. II. Threshie Do. 



Jas. Kittle Gontlanee. 

, S. Allen Sparrow hawk. 

.T. Peters Dis. 

J . C . Sabbiu ( sup.) Victory. ^ 

,1. Rogers Dee. 

II. 1). Shea Phmuix. 

J. Andrews Rollu. 

PUKSER.S. 

R. Bromley Edinburgli. 

B. Lodeu Blonde. 

J. Colhns Thunderer. 

W. Morton ....*. Jaseur. 

James (Mninmo Plurnix. 

Kj Barron.'*. Dee. 

E, U 1 luggins Audi omache. 

(biAvr.ArNs. 

Rev. A, W’atson . . . . Blonde. 

ReW Ail I. Small Thunderer. 

Rev.*^. Kitson Edinburgh. 


ROYAL MARINE^. 


■APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

Thomas' QuestciJi Edinburgh, 

R.tiyrdun Ihundercr. 

FlKST-LiKtITENANT. 

John Frazer f. Blonde. 

Second-Lieutenants. 

T. D. Edinburgh. 

JiT.CiM'Carthy D«- 

C. J. Hatfield 

11. F. Murton rimnderer. 

11. Arnold 

, C.C. Hewitt DO.. 


ARMY. 

WAR.4fF1CE, Oct. 25. 

Royal Regt. o# Horse (Jiiards— Lieut C. D, 
llHl to tIw Capt. by i). vice Villiers, app. fo the 
25th Foot ; Comet W. C. Netht‘rcote to l»e Lieut, 
by p. vice Hill; Hon. C. II. Maynard to be 
Cornet, by p. vice NetherwU*. 

7th Dvagijon Guards — Cornet F. Bli^e to Ire 
Lieut, by p. \ice SinMeton, whoretires^.I’lark. 
Gent, to lx* Cornet, p. vice Bluke. 

KrIhFoot— Lieut. J. Maedon^Jiitfrrom t]re3'.)th 
Foot, to lx* Lieut, vice Mapti;^ilt>ue, eashmred by 
the sentence of a eourt-rnartral. 

23th Foirt— Lieut. J. JsGrore lolx^ Capt. byp. 

X ice Hay, who retires; Ensign E Ethclslonc to 
be Lieut*. by^>. \i|l* Grove; S. P. Peaeoeke, Gent, 
to be Etfsieii; Iry p. vice Etholstrrne. 

2Cth Foot. — Lieut. J). E. T. llutehlnsou, from 
the 86th Foot, to be Lieut, vice llamoml, app, 
to the 67tlr Foot. 

3lHh Foot — Ensign 11 W. Itiissard, from the 
62d Foot, to Ire Lieut, wit luriil p. viee Macdonald* 
ap)tointed to the 16th Foot. , ' 

40th Foot — Lieut. E. II Mortimer, frrrm the 
6/th Foot, to be Lieut, viej Keane, appointed to 
the 86th Foot. 

41st Fuot—Ensrgn R. Butler to lx‘ Lieut, by 
p. vice A rata, who retires ; A. R. Whittell, (^ent, 
to be Ensign, by p. viee Butler. 

62d Fo<rt— E. Scobell, (ient. to lie Ensign, by 
p. vice llassard, promoted in the 39th Foot. 

63d Foot —Ensign H. Mulligan, from h. p. of 
56th Forrt, ter lx‘ Ensign, without p. vice Chator* 

XX ho resigns, 

67th Foot— Lieut. R. Hammond, from the 

26th Fixrt.to be Lieut, vice Mortimer, appointorl 
to the 40th Foot. 

79th Fiwt— Ensign 1. Douglas to bir Lieut, by 
p. vice Scolx‘11, xvho ndircs ; 11. Ferguson, dent* 
to be Ensign, by p. xiee Douglas, 

Snth Foot— Lieut. G. Ke.ine, from tlw 40th 
Foot, to Ire Lieut vice Hutchinson, apirointed to 
^ the 26th Firot. 

Tlospital Stafl— Ilospital-Assistant W. (,an- 
dan. from the h. p. to lx* Assistant Surgeon, \ ice 
Pine, appointed to tlu* 26lh Foot. 

* 

OFFICE OFsOKDNANCE, Oct. 30. 

Royal ArtiUery— First Lieut. W. C. Lindsay 
to be Secornl Captain, vice Hunter, retircMl on 
h p, ; Second Lieut, .^ex. F. W’. Pupillon to bo 
Fir.st Lieut, xiee Lindliaj. 

2d Sunrerset Re^l. ot Militia-U. E. Perrqtt. 
Gent, to be Ensign. • 

WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 1. 
OthDragoons- Lieut. II. Creighton to lx» Capt. 
hyp. vice Oslxinie, who retires; Cornet Fred, 
'Ihompson to lie Lieut, by p. vice (.reighhm; 
Wm. 1) J*’leetwoud, (ient. to Ire Cornet by p. vice 

Dragoons— C/ornet G. "W . Key to be Lieut, 
bv V. vice Ganrolt, xvhosc appointment hw not 
taken plaw ; W. G. Waugh, Gent, to be Comet, 

'*^23d Foot— Second Lieut F. Granville to Ixs 
First Lieut, by p. x ice W ilson, who retires ; H. 
T. Butler, (ieut. tv be Second Lieut, by p, vice 

Foot— F. M. Owen, (Jeut to bo Lii-sign, iry 
p. vice Mulligan, xxho reliics. , „ . , 

56th Foot— J. FvtIx's, Gent, to Ire Ensign, by 
p. Vico lA3 (ieyt. x»«io redfres, 

79lh Foot-Lieut. Hon. J. Forlres, from li. p. 
unattached, to Ur LieiH./ice^l.C.CjAmeron.who 
exph rcadvingthedifterence. 

• ' 88th— Assistnnt-Sifrg. R. 4. M'Munn, from 
he lOtli, to be »rgoon/ \ iw Johnson, dec. , 
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PIIOMOTI.ON8 ^ND APPOINTMIfiNTS. 


[dbc. 


Nov. 6. 

Memorandum. — The half-pay of the under- 
mentioned officers has been cancelled fronf the 
6lh instant, inclusive, upon their accepting a 
commuted nllowanco Ibr tnbir commissions : — 
Knsigu J, Spence, h. p, 9ith Foot; Lieut. J. 
Ru^l, h.p. /2d Foot; lieut. D. Grot^-.h. p.* 8th 
West India Hegt, ; ’ Lieat.-Col. Sir F, A. de 
Herzberg, K.C.’D. h, jj. Brunswick Infantry. 

East York Militia;-— Laeut.-Col. C. Grimston, 
to 1)6 (&donel, vice Arthur Naister, doQ. 

lloyl^ Wilts Yeomanry Cavalry. — Salisbm-y 
Troop. — The IIoii. Geo.* Aug. Craven, to be 
Cornet, vici^Ieury Everett, resigned. 

Nov. 8. 

Lieut. Thomiffe Wibgate, from the 78th Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice II. H. C. El we, wfto retires 
upon h. p. of the 90th Foot. 

63d Foot. — 11. U. Low, GcuC to he Ensign, by 
p. vice I..evctt. who retires. f s, 

55th Foot. — Lieut. C. W, Webstar, from the 
h. p. of 46th Foot, to bf Lieut, vice lUtchie, 
whose appointment has not taken place. 

67th Foot. — Lieut. .T. llussell, from the h. p. 
of thQ27th Foot, to bo Lieut, vice Latham, whose 
appoinUaeiit has not taken place. 

feth Foot— Ensign W. C, Harris, to be 
Lieut, 1 
Bkmnt, 

7 «thl _ 
the 00th Foot, to be Lieut, vice W'iugato, app. 
to tile Sd Foot. 

80th Foot. — Lieut. J, D. Moms, ft-om the h. i>. 
of the 1st Foot, to be Lieut, vice F, Crowlhcr, 
»ltPed upon h. j>. 

89th Foot.— Major G. E. Jones, to ho Lieut- 
Col. by p. vice Sir E. Miles, who retires ; Capt. 
L. A, Ouring, from the 98th Foot, to be Major, 


by^. vice Jones. 


Lfeylon Regt. — Lieut. Win. Caldwell, from 
the h, p, of the 3d Foot, to be Lieut, vice Loft, 
whose isppoiotnient has not 1 aken place. 

Memorandum. — Major William Holmes Dut- 
ton. on the Ii. p. iinat. has paid the lUflercnce 
which he received from Major llurdett, when ho 
exchanged from the 4th Foot, on tlio 5th July,# 

The King's llegt. of Cheshire Yeoras!itf\' 
Cavalry* — Cornet Wm. Caistor, to be Lieut, 
vice Radcline, resigned. ^ 

Nov. 12. ' 

The K^ng was pleased toujonfer the honour of 
knighthood upon Lieut. •GeuiTakl’hineas Ri.dl, 
Kn&ht Commander of Uie llo^ul Hanoverian 
Gpdpluc Older. 

0d»Kegt. of Royal Surrey Militia.— Ensign R. 
M. Chadwick, to be Lieut, vice Lee Boo Sharp, 
resigned; H. D. Herrott,sGeni. to be Ensign, 
vice Chadwick, m^nioted. 

Worcestershte Yeomanry Cavalry.— Tlie lion. 
R, H. Clive, to be Colonel-Commandant, \ice 
Karl of Plymouth, deceased. 

Nov. 15. 

4|ih Light Dragoons. — I4eut,-Col. J. Scott, 
flNMu the n. pi unat. to be Lient.-Colonol, vice N. 
Wilson, who exch. rcc. the diflf. f 

,6th ;prfMf. Guards.— F. R. Freeling, Gent, to 

Erskine, who retires. 

Root Guards.— Capt. J. D. Raw- 
)pt. and Lieut.-Colonel, by p. \icc 
* ; Lieut. J. F. G. Laugb'a, to 



Cunt, by p. vice Rawdonl O. J. 
, to be Ensign and lieut. by p. 


dop. 

belieui 
Johnson. _ 
vice j[#khgton. 

lOth Foot— Staff-A88i8tant.Surgeon Gregor 
McGregor, m bo Ass|8t.-Surg. vice M*Munn, 
Tilrom. in the 68tJi Regt. 

llth Foot— Ensign G. % Dunlevle. to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Boyd, wnose proitootion has 
not taken place<; 12. L. Blosse, Gent, to l>e 
Ensign, byp. vice OiSsldw, who I’etires, 

12tli Foot,— Lieut, H. R. H. C, Elwes, frogi 
the h. p. of the 0Otb R<^< to J?e Lieut vice A. 
Knight whohxch; r^. mo dilT^ • 


17th Foot. — Stafl-Assist.-Surg. P.^tewart, to 
be Ass!st-Surg. sfico Newton, promoted. 

23d Foot. — Lieut. IT. Seymour, to l)e Capt. by 

1 i.«\iceiBoauc]irk, who ivtires; Sec#ud-Li(Mit. 
r. L. P^llixis, to bo First-Lieut by p. vice Sey- 
mour; fl. G. Anderdon, Gent io be Seconils 
, Lieut. by«i), vice Phillips, 

^tn Foot— Stafl'-Assret.-Smg. A. Maclean, 

■ M.U. tOibe A^ist.-Surg. • 

7fith -'ool. — Stoff-Assist-Suvg. W. Cannan, 
to be AssiBt.-Sprg. 

98ih Fot»t. — Cai>t. S. K^t,, fttom the h. p. 
«inat. to be Capj. vice During, ])roiJi. in the 82(1 
1st W'est India Regt. — Ensign J.’W’iun, to be 
lieip. withort \ice Montgomftr5, deceasc'd ; 
W. lH»ran, Gent to b#*ET •^ign, vice Winn. 

Ilnattaclu'd. — Lieut. y.\t. Moutgonieiy, Irom 
the 78th Regt to be Chn)t, by p 
♦ Hospital Stair.— A. Smith, Gent, to b<^ StalT- 
Assist.-Surg. mcp Stewart, tipp. to the i7th 
Regt.; D. J)yce, M.I). to be Stall*- Assist. -Surg. 
\ice M‘(iipgoi*, app. iothe lOtli Regt. 

Memoranda.— The dates of the undennen- 
iioned officer.s’ comnii.‘4sion.s are to be 10th June, 
1829, instead of the 3ls1 December, 1829 : — 

49th F(X)t. — Major II. S. Gnnond, Cap#; J, 
Otter, Lieut. II. Parker. 

Tlie exchange betw'een Lieut. Gamier, of the 
65th Regt. and Lieut. Butler, of the 77th Regt. 
on 18th Oct. 1833, has not taken pbuje. 

The Cluisti.in names ofpiinsigu Fairt lough, 
who was restored to full-pay, in iHo 63d Regt, 
on the 19lh Sept, last, are ^Villiam Iki^ier. 

Tlie appointment of Mr. W. Urow'im. to tlie 
Eusigney in tlu* llth Regt. on the 18th OetolaT 
last,, is vice Dunlevie, and not ^ice Boyd, as 
stated. ^ 

Northamptonshin! Regt. of Militia, — J, (’. 
Mausel, Esq. to«be Capt. 

Rep ton and (hesley Tio^p of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. — W. Manf.ill. (Jeut. to be Comet. « 

East York Militia. — Major Geo Hamilton 
Thompson, to be Lieiit.-C’olonel, vice Charles 
Griiustou, prom. 

^ Royal Foresters, or Nottinghamshire Regt. of 
Militia. — John l''iancklin, Esq lobe Capt . 

Surrey Regl. of Yeomanry lhi\ahy. — Arlnnr 
Kett Barclay, Ewp to be Capt. viee Hope, les. 
Nov. 22. 

5sili — (»ent. (^-ulot Francis Pyner, fiom 
K«jynl Mil. Col. to ln' Ensign, without p. mcc 
B eamish, api» to the I9tb F(»ol. 

9th Foot. — Lieut. Wm Henry Hill, to lx* 
CJapt. withoul p. ^iee Evans, dee.; Ensign ’ 
Franklin Lusliington, to be ^ieiit. \iee Hill; 
Edmund E. F. llailman, Gent, to be lUlis. tuo . 
Lushington. 

I9th Foot. — Ensign JBamuel Uva. Beami-h, 
fiom 5th Foot, to lx* Ens witlioutp. 

45th Foot.— (fapt Francis Oejiinis Moifi- 
gomerv, from h. p. unat. to be ct^apt. viee^ 
Fredenek Charles EblmrLwho exeli‘rec the dif.' 

61st Foot.- k Lieut. Joseph RiehanF Lameit, 
from 70thSFt., tube Lieut, vice lr\nig, who exch. 

66th Foot. — laeut. George Maxwell, fiom the 
2d West India Regt. to be Lieut, vice Francis 
Taylor, who ret. uj)on h. p. of 46th Foot. ‘ 
fOUi Foot. — Lieut. Edward Irving, ^Vom Gist 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Lamert, who eitelW 
74th Foot— Lieut. Frodeiiek James Tag^rt 
Hutchinson, to bo Adjut.c’iee Augustus AnfPll, 
'prom. o 

76th Foot.— Lewis Master Jones, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Murrajt, who retires. 

Jst West Iiftlia Regt. — Lieut. James DijJomel, „ 
to, be Capt. without p. vice Keogh, dee. ; Ens. 
John Francis Grant, to be Lieut. \ice Delomel ; 
Ens. Lewis Sondes Deinay, from h. j). unat. to 
bo Ens. vice Grunt. ft 

2 West todia Regt— I<ii*ut. John Wood, from 
h. p. 46th Foot* to be Lieut, vice Maxw^ell. app. 

^ to 66th Foott Ens, Alexander Edgar, to b<; 
Lieut by p. vice Hunter, whose prom, lia^ not 
token t>luce. 
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Tlie linlfpay of tlie under- 
lnoIlH<)n^d officprs 1ms been cancullcd fVom the 
22d instant, mclusi\e. upon their lecehing coin- 
iimtet allowaiKos for tlion commissioos i»- 
Lieut. llichaid Biiiiiettj li. p, 62AFoot; Ens. 

' Alleyne Sadieveroll hatemait, h. p*44th Foot; 
JJns, Jolin (’oiuU Lett, 1). p. Iloyal African 
Corps; Mlaimilian J)c FoAor, h. •p 

IJiuiisMick fiuhSiarsi^Ens. William Ciossley. 


JJiuiisMick HuhSiarsj^Ens. AVillijun Uiossley. 
li ]) 3sth^^oot ; Ho8pitalTAs|i4ant Temint* 

IVdllsOUj li, p. • , * 


The undermoutiQned officers have also Wu 
allow od to retire fttnn the service, rocebm^ 
Commuted allowances for their commissions ; — 
Lieut Ilenri M'Fadden, of the BStli Foot; 
Staflr-Assist..||||||||JL*htl{p O’Beilly, of thiflloti- 
pital Staff. 

• 3d BcKt- <4^HUlure Militia.— Co^imsKm 
signed liy HmB^<*ly>*~t''apt, J. Woodlbtd, to 
be Adint. j \ • 

Noiiolk Corps of •Yeomanry Cavalry.— J, 
Baulks, Gent, to be Surg. vice Rudgelies, 

J 


ilurc Militia.— Co^imsian 
Ity.-Capt, J. Woodford, to 


BIRTHg, MARRIAGES, AND DbATH8•^-» 


BIRTHS 

At J>c^onport, tbe Lady of Capt. Hawkins, 
8‘Wi Hogt. ol a dauglitin ♦ 

()<t 20, at Langstonc, the Lady of C. Au- 
du*\\s, R N. of a «laught(*r. 

Ort 25, at (ilasgow, the Taidy of Mnior II. 
•IcMboit F«U(pib.uson, Ro^.ils, o( a daughtci. 

Oct. 28, in Heitloid Stieet, M«> Fair, the 
jfidy ol Mu)oi the Hon. Geuige Kopiml, M.l*. 
d a d.nigliter 

At Poitbinoiith, the Lady of Capt. Thos.Fred, 
Inrt, ‘>4tli Regt. of a son. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Ca])f . ,T, Hanison, 8.1d 
b‘jft of a daughter. 

^()\ in Ijiioipool, the Lady of Lieut. R.T. 
Fiulougr4i0th Regt , ot a daughter. 

IS4|v#l], at ISottiiighain, the I,ady of Lieut. 
James Salmond, 2d Diagoou Ginirds, of a Mill 
In Dublin, the Lady of Capt. Johimton. 8.Jd 
Regt , ol a (Liughlei 

At Ijneniouth, the Lady Lieut. Young, 

2 till Regt ol .» sun 

On the 15lhitet il his iftideiiee. Fond House, 

Tw u keuliti III (’ornmoii, the L.idy of .Tosenh ( 'hap- 
•pell\5oolIuough, Csq , (’onmi ludei mtlie Royal 
Si . 11 J , ol .1 son and heir. 

Ill Moutigu S<|uue, tlie Lal> of Capt Rose 
lie iiij Fulh 1 11 N. ot a son 

At *Toi Poinl. neai Devonport, the Lai bf^ of 
, ( .ipt. Rodnej Sli, union, H N., ol a daughtei7\ 

]\l\KIUAGiX \, 

111 Deiigil, C ipt T Rlnmhll, lllh Light 
Diagooiis, to Ouintilla, (l.nighti 1 ol I^uit Col. 
Kenned), 5lh Nalne Cav.ilv> 

Oct. 17. at Halilux, Komi Scotui, Lieut. ,1. 
Telloid, OGtli Kegt. sou ot William Teltoul, Lsej, 
cl Greeiuille, Knilg’s C\)uiily,tol*aioUueFi.xu(eb 
Maiia, daufdilei ot the late Col Welstord, 

Jit Clifton, Capt T de la Coudomine, nuat 
<o Janet M.U), dau^dlUl ot the late William 
Agnow , Eijij , • 

At Nidmoutli, Conimnndei Alfied Matthews, 
R.Is to^lmily Rosetta, youngest d.iuglitei ol 
the Mie^ Rev. James Rern.iid, of .Sidmouth. 

Ckiptain Fianeis Uinglcr Thomson, Ro)al 
Eiif^ieers, to Selma Haine^ Cotton, widow of 
the lati* H. II. Macartney, lS| ^d uiece of W. 

A. Biooke, l.sq Chief Judge of iTenaies. 

At Cellndge, Capt. A. W. Ciadock, h p. i5th 
Regt , to fTTCorgiana, tlnrd daughter of the laic 
CapL Liasmus Biowne, of Elm \iUa, county 
hmasirvi. 

Oet. iiO, at Topham Church, Capt. W. J. 

► DUiKm, 25th B^’gt. son ot Majoi-Geneval Sir v 
Bunj.iniin D’UilJiin, K.C IL, to Mary Eliz{d»cth 
Stewdfft, only thild ol the late Samuel Mitchell, 
Esq , of ^e^vpolt, Devonshire, and of Hope Vale, 
m the island of Gienada. • 

^At I amesly Cliapel, in tlie county of Diirham, 
Capt, Trottei, 2d Life Giiaids, and of Dyrhara 
Fnik,lIcrtloidt.hire, to tlie Hon I7har. A -Liddell. 

Jii Wj|{.h, Liout.-Colonel Abhworth,to Harriet, • 
omy danghter of Sn Rellmgham Graham. Bart. 
swBy special licence, at the^’alace Chapel, 
Lieut. Gerald Bailie Uemita, Royal FusUpcts, 
to Augusta, touith dauglitei of the late Colonel 
*A. Morshcad, of Widley Court, near Plymouth. 


Ckipt Richard Learoyd. late of the 62il 
Ro^^to Miss r.li7 ibfth W'lutlark, of Leeds. 

Nov. at Jppollitts, Lieut, Colonel Shawe, 
Coldstiivim Guards, to Jane Grace, second 
dau;/Tih|r of Peter Horwy laivell, Esu. of Cole 
Park, Wilts, and ippollitts. llerta. 

In London, Lieut. John M. ilewson, 89th 
Regt. to Genevieve, relict ol tlie lute John Beau- 
mont. Efup of Madras. 

Nov. 9. at Dublin. Lieut. Croftou Thomas 
VandeleuT, 34th Regimeut. to Eli?alielh, oldest 
clnughtt‘r of the Right Hon. M, Fitzgerald, 
Knight of Ken y. * 

Nov. 12, at Booterstow n ChtiicU, Lieut. Francis 
Brown, 6th Dragoon Gimids, to Churlbtto Xii- 
gusta, daughter of tho late W. Ransfosil, Esci. 
of IClm Paik. 

Nov. 13, at Dublin, Lieut. Molvillo Go» 
Matson, 59th Regt. to Charlotte, daughter of the 
late W. Butler, Esq. and grand-niece of Otesax 
Colelough, Esq. of Tintcni Abbey, Wexibrd. 

At Marjlclione Chiireh, Capt. John T, TallKtt. 
R N to (/hnstlaii, eldest daughter of tho late 
W m. Kidd, Esq. 


TJXUl.-COTiONEI,, 

Sept , Congreve, li. p. 70th Foot, Dunkerque, 

CAPTAINS. 

Mnitli 4, Dowiiiug, h p R. Mur, 

July 18, Koch, h p. 2d IIuss. Gor. Leg, 

. Aug 2,W)hle,h p 11. Mar. 

Aug. 13. Simpson, late of do. 

I'oi shall, h p do. 

• Sept. 21, Gould, h. p. 77th Foot. 

Sept. 24, Ruinauuey, h, p. 24th Drag 
Sept. 28, Meehan, h p, 32d Foot. 

Get, 7 > Mac Lend (Adjt ),Koss. MR. Dingwall, 
Oct. 13, Fidlurton, h. p. 30tili Foot. 

Oit. 22, Murray, K Mar. • 
nirri enants. 

Dec. 5, J832, Kentish, h. p. B, Mar. 

Feb. 9, Scott, li p. R. Mur. 

April, Vincent, Kith Df%g. 

April 10, Ogden, R. Mur^ 

Apiil 13, Cahuac, h. p, R. Mar. 

April 24, Garrett. 16th Drag. 

Bengal. 

May 8, Knight, 6th Foot, Bombay. 

Jime 16, Taylor, h. p. 62d FmMk 
Ttino 24, M'Farlane. b. p. R. Mar. 

June 29, Joseph Martlil. h. p. U. Mat. 

Aug. 18. Cleeve. E. Art. Bt, iphru. New. 
Bt uuswick. 

Sept. 8, Hopper, h, p. Mova Sco# FenciWes, 
^remille Caaab Canada. _ 

Hept. 16, ^eojghe, h. p. 7th Gar. Bat 
l^pt. 18, iW^d, li. p, 71*t FiM, 

Sent. 19, Pigon. h p, 3d Drag. Guards, Torres. 
Sept, 24. (yorgill, h.p. 52d Focit, Perth, 

Oct., Colepepper, lute Ut It . Vot. Bat, Loudon. 
Oct. 8. Duff, h.p 6*th Fool. ^ 

COnNZTS. SKCihU-UffUYEKANTS, '‘AKD KVSlIlItt, 

May 16, lAird, Cth Fdot. Bombay. 

a t. 19, Waini^hf (AiBat.), 8d (.lib 
s, Windsor.* | • 

Aug. 30, Edlmaiu If. p. 19t1| Dra g, 
j)Fytini n. H. Ifhr* 
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dJ^ths. 


R MABrj^ 

FooLM||kle] 
i di||||||HKg 


tah, Bombay, 
ichesiftor. 


TkVMkUrtU. 

Oot. 98, Bates, 65th Foot. Wotkaworth. 

QUARTER MASr: 

li^y 96, Jenkins, 9d Fool 
Ab^, 99, Holmes, late *** 

^^96. White, 19th “ 

• SVBOKOl 

Johnstone, S^hlFoot 

* iSSI-iTAW SUBOtON. 

Dolicr^ 49th I'oot^ ^ 

rOMMISSARIAl DIIWRIMI-Nr 

Oct 99, 0* p^y ^ om Gen Maubv, h p. 

Juno 3, at BerftailipOic, Lieut C ul ^^Mit 
cheU, C B. 3d Buffs „ |P 

Aug 31, at sea IaciU Hubert Alexander 
Hunter, 9d West India Rigt V 
Sept 19, at NcwfnumUaud. Lt T B/ Igc i H N 
Oet 90, at Southampton. George ^tuUdulo 
Basden, Esq Puiscr, U N ^ 

At Luhan Dublin, Capt. BUir hilc 9d 
Life Guaids 

At Bishopstone, Major Farncoinbc, late of 
the 76th Re^ 

At I'lowbridhe, Lieut T Linthome, R N 
In Ireland, Capt W T Stcaarl, ret h p R M 
Oct 89, ite william Franklin, K G.II . Prm 
cipal Inspector^Gcueial of the Aimy Medu il 
Demrtment. 

BuAlenly.of apoplexy, Major General Samiul 

Wamn. 

nov 1, at Naas, oo Kildaie, Capt Bcnjaniiii 

BN lu Ills 61st } eui 


{[» 


DEC. 


Nov, 7, at Chertsay, 'C Sitrhiig, *E8q \ ice* 
Admiral of the WIfkte 

Noi 19 at Limerick, Lieut. John Roap h i> 
96th*Regtjr 

Nov It, *' Baili Admual Su llubiit’*^ 
Sawyer, K C B in lus 70th year 
, At Walworth, Commailier Roliert Pt ttil, 
RN aged 67 » 

At Norwich, (kimmaadir Baiwuk II N, 
Commautler Bentham, R N *■ 

At Edinburgh Lieut tin Hun (.hjiiles TTcni> 
Murray, R N biotlu i of the l<re Lend J hi) ink 
Nov 13 at Kilii^,nu\, Capt the II )u 1 G 
Howard, 90th . . 


Maior Goneial William Biiiks (whose dt 
was announced ui oiii lest Nuiiilx r • < n 
tend the service as St (ond I w uh iiuut hot il 
Mamies lllhTnl\ 1776 liistiuiit n tut id 
August, 1773 Capt 111 ! iibtli \]>iil 
BuvitMijoi 9‘)th Apiil 18U2 JSI i)tn lto>iH 
Munnes 2ist Dec embi r ISOJ I icul ( olonidl 
9Jd Maidi I8O7 Buict ( oloml ttli Jiim 
1814, and Majoi General, IJth Jul> 18J1 Ik 
w as on unattuc hed n ly 

1 leut (jicntial Jomu Cioktr (wlinsi iIi t ts( 
at his liousc 111 Biggolstictt Duhiiti w is 
notu d 111 our last ) bt cunu a 1 1 ut ( uloiit 1 1 1 
the uiu) 28tli 1 iinni> J (oloml Kt 
Tauiiuv 1805 M ipir (,tmi il Jjtlutih ISIU 
iiid Luut (xnciil iJtli August Ivi^ lit 
Mivcd in the Wc^t Indus for some acus, iiul , 
was cm the Stiff it St \ im cuts 











